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PREFACE 

Bret  Harte  is  too  often  remembered  only  as  the  author  of 
"The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat," 
and  "The  Heathen  Chinee."  This  volume  may  help  to  correct 
such  a  misapprehension  of  the  man  who,  in  addition  to  being  a 
major  initiator  of  the  local-color  movement  in  American  litera- 
ture, was  a  poet  of  some  importance,  who  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  our  century  to  write  stories  many  of  which  deserve 
a  rating  close  to  that  of  his  earlier  successes,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  or  perhaps  the  very  best  of  all  American  parodists, 
and  who  made  a  significant  contribution  to  American  literary 
criticism.  The  selections  are  designed  to  illustrate  this  variety 
in  Harte's  work,  and  the  introduction  has  sought  to  emphasize 
both  the  variety  and  the  unity  which  informs  it. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  I 
have  been  permitted  to  use  the  following  stories:  "A  Protegee 
of  Jack  Hamlin's,"  "An  Ingenue  of  the  Sierras,"  "An  Apostle 
of  the   Tules,"   and   "Captain  Jim's   Friend." 

The  text  is  mainly  that  of  the  Standard  Library  Edition;  but 
because  this  edition  does  not  include  the  version  of  "M'liss" 
here  presented  that  story  has  been  edited  in  conformity  with 
the  Standard  Edition  on  the  basis  of  the  many  identical  passages 
in  the  later  and  longer  version. 

I  am  under  special  obligation  to  Professor  George  R.  Stewart, 
whose  extensive  researches  in  Harte  have  settled  many  hitherto 
controversial  questions  and  whose  biography  of  Harte  is  defini- 
tive. I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Harry  Hayden  Clark, 
general  editor  of  this  series,  for'his  constant  and  friendly  co- 
operation, and  especially  for  his  bibliographical  suggestions 
and  his  constructive  criticism  of  the  introduction. 

J.  B.  H. 
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BRET  HARTE 


I.    THE    CALIFORNIA    YEARS 


A  reasonable  case  can  be  made  for  the  thesis  that  Bret  Harte, 
spokesman  of  the  "local-color"  movement  in  American  literature 
and  inventor  of  a  genre  in  the  short  story  that  has  both  attracted 
many  good  writers  and  been  imitated  in  its  easier  features  by  a 
great  tribe  of  mere  sensation  mongers,  made  himself  a  histori- 
cal literary  figure  by  the  realization  of  only  half  his  talents.  That 
he  might  have  been  a  greater,  or  at  any  rate  a  more  consistently 
good  writer  than  he  was,  is  argued  both  by  the  fact  that  he  could 
recover  his  better  manner  from  time  to  time  till  the  very  end 
and  by  the  personal  impression  he  continued  to  make  upon  the 
minds  of  many  friends  of  discriminating  judgment.  He  pos- 
sessed, to  be  sure,  an  exceptional  charm  which  may  have  blinded 
some  of  those  friends  to  limitations  in  himself  and  his  work,  but 
friends  so  many  and  so  faithful  could  scarcely  have  been  re- 
sponding to  a  charm  unsupported  by  substantial  qualities  in  the 
man.  Serious  deficiencies  there  were,  of  course,  some  of  them 
deficiencies  in  character  which  the  same  friends  acknowledged; 
but  these  seem  to  have  been,  like  the  deficiencies  of  his  art, 
faults  rather  of  omission  than  of  essential  incapacity,  and  they 
give  only  a  pathetic  color  to  his  story. 

The  first  important  fact  to  note  in  that  story  is  that  Bret 
Harte  was  not  natively  an  "Argonaut  and  exile."  The  city  of 
Albany,  New  York,  where  Francis  Brett,  third  child  of  Henry 
Hart,  who  had  been  an  instructor  in  reading,  writing,  rhetoric, 
and  mathematics  in  the  Albany  Female  Academy,^  was  born  on 
August  25,  1836,  was  an  old  Dutch  settlement  dating  back  to 
1623.    But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  memories  of  the  place 

^George  R.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Bret  Harte:  Argonaut  and  Exile  (Boston 
and  New  York,  1931),  p.  9. 
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which  Harte's  EngHsh  biographer  declares  were  described  to 
him  by  the  writer^  were  very  real;  for  the  family  left  Albany  in 
the  child's  second  year  and  thereafter  led  a  nomadic  life  in 
places  ranging  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Brunswick,  until  it 
came  to  comparative  rest  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  upon  the 
death  of  the  father  in  the  boy's  ninth  year.^  There  the  family 
lived  until  Frank  was  fifteen,  when  he  followed  his  mother  and 
elder  brother  to  California,  traveling  by  the  Nicaraguan  route. 
There  is  little  in  the  writer's  work  to  reflect  these  earlier 
years,  except  perhaps  the  perspective  that  they  gave  him  on  the 
California  that  was  to  be  his  lifelong  subject  though  he  lived  in 
it  only  seventeen  years.  He  was  not  a  robust  child,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  his  early  local  surroundings  exerted  much 
influence  upon  him.  His  schooling  was  meager,  and  he  seems 
not  to  have  taken  any  decisive  markings  from  his  quarter  He- 
brew blood,  from  his  father's  Catholicism,  or  from  the  low- 
church  Episcopalianism  of  his  mother."^  Probably  he  received 
some  impetus  to  reading  from  his  bookish  father.  His  early 
education  seems  to  have  derived  chiefly  from  scattered  reading, 
which  included  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress  (which  he  dis- 
liked). Fox's  Martyrs  (of  which  he  enjoyed  the  illustrations), 
the  Arabian  Nights,  Gulliver  s  Travels,  Cervantes,  all  that  he 
could  get  hold  of  by  Dickens,  the  eighteenth-century  English 
novels,  Tom  Hood,  Tennyson,  Poe.  A  poem  entitled  "Au- 
tumn Musings,"  now  lost,  which  he  published  in  a  newspaper 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  said  to  have  been  Byronic,  and  his  first 
biographer  records  that  in  later  life  in  England  "he  fairly  reveled 
in  memories  of  his  beloved  Byron"  ^;  but  beyond  the  fact  that 
Byron's  work  like  his  own  combined  the  romantic  and  the 
satiric  there  is  no  parallelism  in  their  work.    He  knew  some- 

2T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  The  Life  of  Bret  Harte  (New  York,  1903), 
p.  2. 

^Stewart,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

^Ibid.,  p.  14. 

^Pemberton,  op.  cit.,  p.  302. 
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thing  of  the  New  England  writers  and  heard  some  of  their  lec- 
tures. That  he  must  early  have  been  affected  by  Irving,  either 
before  or  soon  after  his  western  migration,  is  evident  from  his 
Irvingesque  sketches  of  Spanish  California  which  were  the 
predominant  element  in  the  first  phase  of  his  writing. 

Though  Mr.  Stewart's  biography  has  taken  many  of  the  facts 
of  Harte's  life  out  of  the  realm  of  controversy,  not  enough  is 
yet  known  to  determine  precisely  what  proportion  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  life  lived  by  the  Forty-Niners  is  drawn  from  experi- 
ence and  observation  and  what  from  hearsay  and  imagination. 
Some  Californians,  proud  of  the  old  traditions,  have  dissented 
vigorously  from  Stewart's  debunking  of  the  "Bret  Harte  leg- 
end." A  reviewer  in  the  Overland  Monthly^  of  which  Harte 
was  the  first  editor,  declares  stoutly  that  "the  school-teaching, 
printer' s-deviling,  express-agenting,  drug-dispensing,  adven- 
ture-hunting Harte  remains  the  fact."  ^  Harte  himself  asserted 
that  he  drew  his  materials  from  life,  though  not  necessarily  by 
direct  participation: 

My  stories  are  true,  not  only  in  phenomena,  but  in  characters. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  many  of  my  characters  existed  ex- 
actly as  they  are  described,  but  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  did  not  have  a  real  human  being  as  a  suggesting  and  a 
starting-point.    Some  of  them,  indeed,  had  several.'^ 

Unquestionably  he  would  have  seen  many  of  the  types  he  de- 
picted and  heard  many  of  their  stories  if  he  had  never  ventured 
beyond  San  Francisco;  but  that  he  did  so  venture  is  evident 
from  the  records. 

Of  the  first  three  years  after  his  arrival  in  California  little  is 
known  and  much  has  been  conjectured.  It  is  from  this  period 
that  the  "Bret  Harte  legend"  draws  much  of  its  sustenance. 

^Henry  Meade  Bland,  "Stewart's  View  of  Bret  Harte,"  Overland, 
LXXXVI,  357  (October,  1928).  Cf.  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  Chaps,  v-ix; 
Pemberton,  op.  cit.,  Chap,  ii;  Merwin,  The  Life  of  Bret  Harte,  with 
Some  Account  of  the  California  Pioneers  (Boston  and  New  York,  191 1), 
Chap.  ill.  7 See  Pemberton,  p.  98. 
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That  he  taught  school  is  sufficiently  suggested  by  the  many 
references  to  schools  and  school  teaching  in  his  stories,^  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  this  much  of  his  testimony  in  his 
"How  I  Went  to  the  Mines": 

I  had  been  two  years  in  California  before  I  ever  thought  of  go- 
ing to  the  mines,  and  my  initiation  into  the  vocation  of  gold 
digging  was  partly  compulsory.  The  little  pioneer  settlement 
school,  of  which  I  was  the  somewhat  youthful  and,  I  fear,  the 
not  over-competent  master,  was  state-aided  only  to  a  limited 
extent;  and  as  the  bulk  of  its  expense  was  borne  by  the  few 
families  in  its  vicinity,  when  two  of  them — representing  per- 
haps a  dozen  children  or  pupils — one  morning  announced  their 
intention  of  moving  to  a  more  prosperous  and  newer  district, 
the  school  was  incontinently  closed.^ 

The  remainder  of  this  sketch,  too,  is  accepted  by  those  familiar 
with  California  as  having  enough  geographical  and  other  veri- 
similitude to  suggest  that  it  is  on  the  whole  authentic.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Harte's  tramp,  in  "varnished  leather  shoes,"  from 
the  school  to  the  mines,  of  his  surviving  a  barroom  brawl  in 
which  he  was  in  line  of  fire,  of  his  hospitable  reception  by  a 
friend's  former  partners,  and  of  his  twelve-dollar  nugget  which 
was  the  first  and  last  strike  during  the  three  weeks  of  "perpetual 
picnic"  during  which  they  worked  the  "Tenderfoot"  claim. ^"^ 
It  is  possible  that  this  single  experience  is  the  sum  of  Bret 
Harte's  personal  participation  in  mining. 

.  For  a  few  months  after  this  adventure  he  was  at  home  again 
at  his  stepfather's  house  in  Oakland, ^^  a  period  during  which  he 

8E.g,  "Mliss,"  "The  Idyl  of  Red  Gulch,"  "The  New  Assistant 
at  Pine  Clearing  School,"  "The  Fool  of  Five  Forks,"  "Cressy." 

^"How  I  Went  to  the  Mines,"  Writings  (Standard  Library 
Edition),  XVIII,  251. 

^''Cf.  "Captain  Jim's  Friend"  and  "A  Treasure  of  the  Redwoods" 
for  similar  accounts. 

^1  Harte's  mother  had  come  west  in  1853  to  marry  Colonel  Andrew 
Williams,  whom  Stewart  suggests  as  in  part  the  original  for  Colonel 
Starbottle  (Stewart,  pp.  38-9). 
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may  have  had  the  brief  experience  as  a  druggist's  clerk  which  he 
draws  upon  in  several  of  his  stories.  At  any  rate,  he  was  soon 
off  again,  first  to  tutor  the  sons  of  a  cattle  rancher  in  Sycamore 
Valley  near  Oakland  and  then  presently  to  play  the  expressman 
"for  a  brief  delightful  hour"  ^^  for  the  Wells  Fargo  Express 
Company.  Cherishers  of  the  "Legend"  will  be  loath  to  relin- 
quish their  vision  of  Harte,  picturesquely  dressed  and  armed, 
mounted  on  the  box  seat  beside  a  Yuba  Bill  to  fight  off  road 
agents.^^  But  there  is  authoritative  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
stage  robbery  did  not  begin  in  California  until  two  years  after 
Harte's  employment,^'^  and  doubt  has  even  been  cast  as  to 
whether  there  really  were  stage  lines  in  the  part  of  the  state  in 
which  Harte  was  working  in  1857.^^  He  is  known  to  have  been 
in  San  Francisco  early  in  the  same  year,  submitting  poems  to 
the  Golden  Era  and  possibly  serving  again  for  a  brief  period  as 
a  druggist's  assistant. 

Looking  anything  but  a  miner  or  a  gun  guard  (from  the  day 
when  he  walked  to  the  mines  in  "varnished  boots"  till  his  death, 
Harte  seems  always  to  have  gone  fashionably  dressed)  he  ar- 
rived at  Union,  or  Uniontown,  in  the  summer  of  1857.  The 
town  was  chiefly  a  northern  port  for  the  mining  region.  Here 
he  did  some  private  tutoring,  sent  occasional  unimportant  con- 
tributions in  verse  and  prose  to  the  Era,  did  some  botanizing  and 
sketching  and  a  lot  of  reading,^^  and  began  to  keep  a  diary  which 
records,  on  December  31,  1857,  his  early  dedication  to  literature: 

^^Quoted  by  Stewart  (p.  68)  from  entry  in  Harte's  "Diary"  for 
December  31,  1857. 

i^For  pictures  of  the  traditional  figure  see  Yuba  Bill  in  "Higgles," 
"Mrs.  Skaggs's  Husbands,"  "Snow-Bound  at  Eagle's,"  "An  Ingenue 
of  the  Sierras,"  "A  Niece  of  Snapshot  Harry's,"  and  other  stories. 

1*  Bancroft's  History  of  California  (cited  by  Stewart,  p.  58). 

i^See  Stewart,  "The  Bret  Harte  Legend,"  University  of  California 
Chronicle,  XXX,  338-50  (July,  1928). 

i^The  "Diary"  mentions  among  many  other  works  The  Daltons, 
Charles  O'Malley,  Shirley,  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  The  Conquest 
of  Peru  (cf.  Stewart,  Bret  Harte:  Argonaut  and  Exile,  p.  66). 
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In  these  365  days  I  have  again  put  forth  a  feeble  essay  toward 
fame  and  perhaps  fortune — I  have  tried  Hterature  albeit  in  a 
humble  way — successfully — I  have  written  some  poetry:  passa- 
ble and  some  prose  (good)  which  have  been  published.  The 
conclusion  forced  upon  me  by  observation  and  not  by  vain 
enthusiasm  that  I  am  fit  for  nothing  else — must  impel  me  to 
seek  distinction  and  fortune  in  literature. 

That  his  various  odd  jobs  in  Humboldt  County  included 
Indian  fighting  is  uncertain  but  improbable.  There  was  enough 
of  an  Indian  scare  to  give  a  romancer  usable  memories,  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  evidence  that  "In  the  warfare  with  the  Indians 
he  fought  through  two  campaigns  to  a  staff  appointment.  .  .  ."  ^^ 
As  for  the  rest,  he  was  reported  by  his  associates  as  a  popular 
and  witty  conversationalist  but  not  otherwise  a  great  success: 
"He  was  willing  to  do  anything,  but  with  little  ability  to  help 
himself.  He  was  simply  untrained  for  doing  anything  needed 
in  the  community."  ^^ 

^  When  the  Northern  Californian  was  founded  in  Union  in 
1858,  Frank  Harte  became  printer's  devil  and  editorial  assist- 
ant. For  the  first  time  he  found  himself  able  to  do  something 
really  "needed  in  the  community."  The  writing  he  was  able 
to  do  for  the  paper  gave  him  opportunity  and  discipline;  in  it 
for  the  first  time  appeared  such  characteristic  material  as  a  prose 
description  of  a  barroom  brawl  and  some  Pike  County  dialect 
in  verse.^^  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  about  his 
Indian  fighting,  there  is  no  question  about  either  his  courage 

i^Pemberton,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

1^ Charles  Murdock,  son  of  Major  A.  H.  Murdock,  co-founder  of 
the  Northern  Californian  (quoted  by  Stewart,  p.  72). 

^^Pike  County  is  the  name  of  an  actual  county  in  Missouri,  an  area 
of  about  sixty  square  miles  not  far  north  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  another 
similar  county  just  across  the  river  in  Ilhnois.  The  region  was 
originally  settled  by  immigrants  from  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  name  ''Pike"  came  to  be  apphed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  entire  Midwest.  (See  Merwin,  Life,  pp.  59-60.  Cf.  John  Hay's 
Pike  County  Ballads.) 
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or  his  connection  with  the  Indian  problem,  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  departure  from  Humboldt  County  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Happening  to  have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  paper  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mad  River  Indians  in  i860,  he 
vigorously  condemned  not  the  Indians  but  their  white  murder- 
ers, and  he  left  the  community,  probably  on  notice  similar  to  ^ 
that  given  to  Mr.  John  Oakhurst  of  Poker  Flat,  a  few  weeks  " 
later.^*^  His  arrival  in  San  Francisco  marked  the  end  of  his 
wanderyear,  a  period  during  which  he  gathered  many  memories 
but  of  which  his  most  effective  exploit  was  doubtless  with  the 
pen  rather  than  the  miner's  pick  or  the  gun. 

The  years  between  i860  and  1871,  when  he  left  California  , 
not  to  return,  were  his  best.  During  this  period  he  made  his 
way  from  obscurity  to  international  fame,  and  he  left  with  what 
must  have  looked  like  every  prospect  for  a  brilliant  future. 
The  rise,  however,  was  comparatively  slow  until  the  last  Cali- 
fornia years,  and  the  fame  was  stumbled  upon  at  last  almost  as 
by  accident.  "The  Argonauts  of  '49,"  whom  he  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lecture  long  after,  did  not  at  once  occur  to  him  as 
available  material;  but  the  "Bohemian  Days  in  San  Francisco," 
which  he  reviewed  under  that  title  also  after  many  years,  were 
obvious  subjects  for  a  young  journalist  by  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  Argonauts,  it  is  true,  appeared  casually  in  "A  Night  at 
Wingdam"  and  "The  Work  at  Red  Mountain"  (later  entitled 
"M'liss")  in  i860,  but  the  writer  evidently  did  not  recognize 
this  as  a  discovery.  "Town  and  Table  Talk,  a  la  Bohemian" 
initiated  a  long  series  of  "Bohemian"  papers  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  "The  Cheap  Shows"  and  "Restaurants"  to  "City 
Improvements"  and  "The  City  Hall."  These  contributions 
to  the  Golden  Era  were  followed  by  similar  work  in  the  Cali- 
fornian,  of  which  Harte  became  editor  within  a  few  months  of 

20Stewart,  Bret  Harte,  pp.  83-8.  Cf.  Harte's  "Three  Vagabonds 
of  Trinidad."  For  a  reflection  of  the  callous  attitude  of  the  times 
toward  the  western  Indians  read  Mark  Twain's  Roughing  It. 
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its  founding  in  1864.^^  Important  among  the  latter,  however, 
were  the  *' Condensed  Novels,"  those  terse  parodies  of  novels 
by  Cooper  and  Dickens  and  Hugo  and  many  others  that  gave 
a  solid  foundation  for  his  growing  reputation  as  a  humorist  and 
that  maintain  a  notable  place  in  his  total  product. 

Before  he  made  his  strike  with  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp" 
in  1868,  Harte  had  developed  another  literary  field  with  his 
exploitation  of  the  legends  of  early  Spanish  California.  As 
early  as  1863  the  Atlantic  Monthly  accepted  his  "Legend  of 
Monte  del  Diablo,"  an  Irvingesque  tale  in  which  a  priest  in  a 
prophetic  vision  foresees  the  coming  of  the  Argonauts.  This 
and  "The  Right  Eye  of  the  Commander,"  published  four  years 
later,  are  by  general  agreement  his  best  achievements  in  this 
vein,  and  the  latter  has  something  at  least  of  that  combination 
of  brevity,  sentiment,  and  wit  which  marks  his  best  work.^^ 

This  young  printer^^  become  journalist  was  receiving  the 
conditioning  to  be  expected  from  his  environment.  But  neither 
the  man  nor  the  environment  was  quite  what  tradition  made 
it.  Harte  was  far  from  being  a  bravo  recently  down  from  the 
Sierras,  and  San  Francisco  was  by  no  means  a  frontier  camp. 
"I  don't  believe  Harte  ever  served  in  the  mines,"  testified  Anton 
Roman,  who  presently  employed  Harte  to  edit  his  Overland 
Monthly. 

I  have  seen  interviews  with  men  who  said  they  knew  him  in 
Jimtown,  but  I  could  never  place  him  in  any  mining  camp. 
He  may  have  walked  through  the  mines  somewhere.  I  think 
it  quite  possible  he  did.    He  was  not  a  man  to  go  to  work  or 

2iHarte's  many  contributions  to  the  Golden  Era  and  the  Calif or- 
nian  are  listed  in  Monograph  No.  10,  California  Literary  Research, 
(ed.  Joseph  Gaer).  A  selection  from  them  is  included  in  Writings,  XIV. 

22 Other  stories  dealing  with  the  Spanish  tradition:  "The  Legend  of 
Devil's  Point,"  "The  Adventure  of  Padre  Vicentio." 

2^ "He  was  a  poor  printer,  never  drawing  down  more  than  ten 
dollars  a  week,"  said  his  fellow  printer,  Steve  Gillis.  (See  Robert  L. 
Fulton,  "Bret  Harte  and  Truthful  James,"  Overland,  LXVI,  92 
[August,  19 14]). 
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rustle  around  and  mix  with  miners.  He  was  a  dandy:  a  dainty- 
man:  too  much  Hke  a  woman  to  rough  it  in  the  mines.  He 
wanted  everything  just  so.  I  furnished  him  far  more  materials 
than  he  ever  gathered  himself. ^"^ 

And  San  Francisco  has  been  described  as  being  as  early  as  1856 
a  well-established  urban  community  with  a  diversified  com- 
mercial activity  and  with  home,  church,  school,  and  theater  to 
give  it  cultural  standing:  "Social,  political  and  business  condi- 
tions then  differed  no  more  from  those  of  Atlantic  cities  of  that 
period  than  San  Francisco  manners  and  customs  vary  from  pres- 
ent Eastern  ones."  ^^ 

Such  a  person  in  such  a  town  would  develop  in  ways  not 
strikingly  different  from  those  of  any  bright  young  newspaper- 
man of  today.  He  was  clever  and  he  was  ambitious.  He  could 
turn  out  acceptable  "copy"  at  will  and  at  the  same  time  make  an 
occasional  gesture  toward  literature  with  an  eye  on  Washington 
Irving  and  Charles  Dickens.  It  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  wish  to  become  a  finished  writer  in  an  accepted  mode 
rather  than  the  voice  of  an  uncouth  people.  The  idea  of  help- 
ing to  create  an  indigenous  Californian  literature  never  occurred 
to  him — it  was  finally  urged  upon  him:  and  when  he  accepted 
somewhat  reluctantly  the  editorship  of  the  OverianJ  Monthly, 
a  new  magazine  dedicated  to  Californianism,  he  came  to  it 
fresh  from  satires  he  had  been  writing  for  the  News  Letter  on 
"the  crudity  and  brutality,  the  callowness  and  callousness  of  the 
miner  and  frontiersman."^^  When  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp"  made  him  famous  in  1868,  Bret  Harte  was  thirty-two 
years  old,  and  he  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  any  intellectual: 
influences,  other  than  those  of  belles-lettres,  that  would  stimu- 
late the  deeper  searching  out  of  his  capacities.    It  was  probably 

"^^Ibid.,  p.  94. 

2^ See  Charles  W.  Turrill,  "Life  in  San  Francisco  in  1856/'  Over- 
land, LXVIII,  495-502  (December,  19 16). 
26 Stewart,  p.  153. 
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unfortunate  that  he  was  to  strike  pay  dirt  so  easily  and  so  soon. 
The  steady  pressure  of  a  ready  market  for  the  good-enough, 
equivalent  of  the  weekly  columns  open  to  the  "Bohemian"  in 
the  San  Francisco  press,  was  with  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

No  city  with  so  recently  picturesque  a  past  as  San  Francisco's 
was  likely  to  move  a  young  writer  to  profundity.  The  city  and 
the  California  of  which  it  was  the  metropolis  had  been  and  were 
so  rapidly  transitional  that  one  need  exhibit  no  gray-haired  na- 
tivity to  establish  his  claims  as  pioneer.  The  readiness  with 
which  early  associates,  such  as  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  ac- 
cepted the  presumption  that  Bret  Harte  came  to  literature  hot 
from  the  mines  and  bandit-infested  highways  is  revealing:  "He 
was  glutted  with  adventurous  experiences;  he  bore  a  charmed 
life.  Probably  his  youth  was  his  salvation,  for  he  ran  a  thousand 
risks.  .  .  ."  ^'^  Two  decades  that  moved  so  swiftly  as  to  leave 
the  California  gold  rush  and  the  American  Civil  War  behind 
them  might  well  absolve  its  first  generation  of  literary  reporters 
from  any  sterner  task  than  the  displaying  of  its  color,  the  gather- 
ing of  its  anecdotes  and  adventure.  For  a  while  the  young 
Harte,  except  for  peeps  into  the  Spanish  past,  scarcely  needed 
to  stray  beyond  the  immediate  environs  of  San  Francisco: 
whether  to  sketch  the  barbarities  of  Chinatown,  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  fortune  in  a  gambling  house,  or  to 
pick  up  a  good  story  about  the  mining  of  the  auriferous  soot  on 
the  roofs  near  the  Branch  Mint.^^  In  the  qualities  that  were 
needed  to  make  the  most  of  such  material  Bret  Harte  was  well 
gifted:  an  observant  eye  and  a  retentive  if  not  too  scrupulous 
memory;  a  sense  for  the  picturesque,  whether  romantic  or 
merely  absurd;  a  brisk  reportorial  style  that  could  range  easily 
from  sentiment  to  wit.  It  was  natural  enough  that  he  should 
become  a  sort  of  uncrowned  laureate  of  San  Francisco  and  that 
he  should  be  drafted  to  edit  his  city's  first  national  monthly. 

^"^ Exits  and  Entrances  (Boston,  1903),  p.  241. 

28See  "Bohemian  Days  in  San  Francisco,"  Writings,  XVIII. 
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Before  the  editor  of  that  monthly  became  famous  with  its 
second  issue,  he  had  both  risked  and  fortified  his  reputation  by 
the  publication  of  three  books.  The  first,  of  which  he  tells  his 
amusing  but  no  doubt  exaggerated  story  in  "My  First  Book" 
(1894),  was  an  anthology  of  Californian  poets  entitled  Out- 
croppings  (1865).  It  drew  a  storm  of  criticism,  as  his  friend 
Mark  Twain  prophesied  it  would,  "from  all  the  water-and-milk 
and  thunder-and-earthquake  poets."  The  poems  selected  were 
probably  as  good  as  he  could  find  (no  better  except  his  own  ap- 
pear in  the  publications  of  the  period),^^  but  the  attack  is  interest- 
ing in  one  respect — it  included  vigorous  assertions  that  a  truly 
representative  selection  of  California  poetry  should  reflect  the 
pioneer  life  of  the  state  rather  than  merely  describe  its  birds  and 
flowers.  Harte's  retort  to  this  fairly  reasonable  demand  was  a 
parody  of  the  thing  demanded,  in  a  mock  review  of  an  imagi- 
nary book  entitled  Tailings^  which  included  a  poem  on  "One 
Horse  Flat."  The  poem  gave  some  justification  to  the  critics, 
for  it  launched  a  style  that  he  was  presently  to  resume  with  in- 
ternational acclaim: 

Bill  took  up  the  dice  and  shook  'em  with  a  sweet  seraphic  smile, 
Shook  the  dice  and  threw  four  sixes,  and  of  course  raked  down 
the  pile. 

But  he  dealt  the  keards  more  deftly  than  was  fit  in  one  so  young, 
And  my  eyes  on  all  his  motions  with  a  mute  observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  "My  festive  William,  speak  and  speak  the  truth 

to  me: 
How  it  is  when  I've  two  aces,  that  thou  always  dost  have  three.'^" 

The  other  two  early  volumes  were  Condensed  Novels  and 

Other  Papers  (1867),  an  anthology  of  prose,  and   The  Lost 

Galleon  and  Other  Tales  (1867),  a  collection  of  verse.     The 

latter  serves  to  remind  us  that  during  these  years  Harte  had 

2^ See  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  p.  136:  "That  he  chose  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  is  indicated  by  Poetry  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  much  worse, 
that  is  at  least,  there  is  five  times  as  much  of  it." 
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also  been  a  poet;  and  this  is  probably  a  fair  way  to  put  it, 
for  aside  from  his  dialect  pieces  and  a  very  few  passable 
serious  poems  his  verse  seems  now  as  unimportant  as  his  quite 
irreclaimable  plays.  "Reveille,"  probably  read  at  some  patri- 
otic gathering  early  in  the  Civil  War,  has  effective  rhythms  but 
should  not  be  subjected  to  comparison  with  such  another  as 
Whitman's  "Beat,  Beat,  Drums";  and  "Relieving  Guard," 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  adviser, 
Thomas  Starr  King,  was  the  expression  of  a  strong  personal 
emotion.    "The  friendship  between  the  two,"  writes  Stewart, 

had  been  sincere  and  warm;  in  the  younger  man's  development 
it  had  meant  much.  But  Harte  was  now  ready  to  make  his  own 
way;  King,  even  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably  have  ceased  to 
exert  much  influence.  Beloved  though  he  was,  the  great 
preacher  was  really  a  link  to  a  dying  past;  he  stood  for  the  Uni- 
tarianism  of  New  England,  for  Webster's  spread-eagle  oratory, 
and  for  Longfellow's  pretty  poetry.  .  .  .  Although  the  ghosts 
of  New  England  continued  to  haunt  him  in  future  years,  Harte 
developed  his  own  special  talent  only  as  he  escaped  from  them 
to  walk  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  own  generation.^^ 

Harte  did  not,  during  either  these  or  later  years,  earn  enough 
from  his  prolific  writings  to  give  him  an  easy  living,  and  his 
appointment  in  1863  as  clerk  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Branch  Mint  enabled  him  to  relieve  his  purse 
without  abandoning  his  pen.  In  later  years  he  was  to  find  simi- 
lar refuges  in  consulships  in  Germany  and  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  the  home  of  his  friend,  admirer,  and  defender  in  England, 
Madame  Van  de  Velde.  Throughout  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
ingratiated  himself  more  by  his  charm  than  any  promise  of 

30 A  "ghost  of  New  England"  appears  in  Harte's  essay  on  Long- 
fellow, written  on  the  latter's  death  in  1882.  It  is  reverential  in 
tone,  paying  special  tribute  to  the  poet's  personality  {Writings,  XX). 
Pemberton  recalls  Harte's  oral  comment  on  "the  perfect  'Psalm  of 
Life,'"  and  his  statement  that  "Hiawatha"  is  not  only  a  wonderful 
poem,  but  a  "marvellously  true  description  of  Indian  life  and  lore." 
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responsibility.  Already  in  the  Humboldt  County  days  he  had 
shown  an  incapacity  to  keep  up  with  his  debts,  and  William 
Gillis's  story  of  how  his  brother  Jim  loaned  Harte  twenty  dol- 
lars to  help  him  away  from  the  mines  and  went  long  unpaid 
has  been  given  some  credence.^^  Though  he  kept  up,  during 
the  long  years  in  England,  a  steady  stream  of  remittances  to  his 
family,  the  letters  that  accompanied  them  show  that  he  was 
never  more  than  one  leap  ahead  of  necessity.  These  facts  are 
worth  mentioning,  for  they  may  go  far  to  explain  Harte's 
rather  harried  literary  career,  throughout  which  he  seemed 
never  to  take,  perhaps  never  to  find,  the  time  for  that  calm  and 
broad  reflection  which  alone  could  have  given  his  work  the  in- 
tellectual strength  it  continued  to  lack. 

Harte's  heyday  began  with  his  assumption  of  the  editorship  of 
the  Overland  Monthly  in  1868.  Although  Anton  Roman,  look- 
ing for  an  editor,  had  hesitated  a  little  over  Harte  because  he 
feared  that  the  latter  would  make  his  magazine  too  literary,  the 
two  soon  agreed  that  the  literature  also  should  be  Californian 
and  on  that  basis  struck  a  bargain.  For  three  months  during 
the  summer  preceding  the  first  number  they  traveled  together 
in  various  parts  of  California,  three  months  "of  delightful 
pleasure,"  testifies  Roman,  "and  never  can  I  forget  his  charming 
companionship."    During  their  journeyings,  he  adds: 

I  secured  for  Mr.  Harte  whatever  was  within  my  reach  in  the 
way  of  sketches,  tales  and  incidents  in  print  and  picture  form — 
showing  the  life  of  the  miners  in  the  gold  diggings  during  the 
early  pioneer  days  in  California. . .  .  Furthermore,  I  used  my 
best  efforts  to  impress  upon  his  mind  that  the  field  of  story 
writing  of  the  early  California  gold  diggers  and  their  mining 
camps  was  yet  comparatively  new  ground  and  almost  entirely 
open  on  all  sides  for  him.^^ 

31  Robert  L.  Fulton,  op.  cit.,  p.  92;  also  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  52-3. 

22 Anton  Roman,  "Reminiscences  of  Bret  Harte,"  Overland,  XL, 

221  (September,  1902).    Compare  W.  B.  Yeats  in  Paris,  admonishing 
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Harte,  who  had  agreed  with  a  fellow  editor  that  they  would 
each  produce  a  California  story  for  the  first  number  but  was 
dilatory  as  usual,  contributed  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  in 
the  second.  Its  reception,  first  by  the  proofreader  and  then  by 
the  local  public,  might  have  seemed  to  justify  his  hesitations. 
The  proofreader,  a  "vestal  virgin"  who  objected  to  the  obscenity 
of  including  Cherokee  Sal  and  to  the  profanity  of  Kentuck's 

affectionate  "the  d d  little  cuss,"^^  doubtless  spoke  for 

more  readers  than  herself,  and  the  first  reception  of  the  story  in 
California  was  cool.  Californians  were  evidently  ready  for  far 
more  ruggedness  in  life  than  in  letters.  But  a  roar  of  approval 
from  the  East  presently  drowned  out  the  Western  objectors, 
and  Harte  was  stimulated  to  the  writing  of  a  famous  group  of 
stories  for  the  Overland,  the  freshness  of  which  he  was  never  to 
equal  and  the  quality  never  to  surpass:  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat,"  "Miggles,"  "Tennessee's  Partner,"  "The  Idyl  of  Red 
Gulch,"  and  "Brown  of  Calaveras." 

Harte's  second  major  sensation  was  in  the  field  of  dialect 
verse,  with  "Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James"  (otherwise 
entitled  "The  Heathen  Chinee"),  which  appeared  in  the  Over- 
land for  September,  1870,  and  proved  to  be  a  shot  that  rang 
round  the  world.  It  requires  some  effort  of  imagination  today, 
amusing  as  the  piece  still  is,  to  understand  the  furor  that  it 
raised.  We  have  to  recall  that  the  years  around  1870  were  a 
turning  point  in  American  literature.  The  Civil  War  was  over, 
and  America  was  just  beginning  to  gather  its  shattered  parts 
together  into  a  unity  now  more  definite  and  homogeneous, 
because  of  that  common  bath  of  blood,  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  and  beginning  to  wonder  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
parts  that  constituted  this  new  whole.    Voices  different  from 


J.  M.  Synge  to  go  back  to  Ireland  "to  utilize  a  language  he  had 
learned  in  his  youth  but  was  beginning  to  forget,  and  to  express  a 
life  that  had  never  found  expression." 

22 See  the  author's  General  Introduction  {Writings,  I). 
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those  of  the  Golden  Day  of  New  England  and  from  the  Gen- 
teel Tradition  that  echoed  it  were  eagerly  listened  for.  As  far 
as  the  West  was  concerned,  a  trail  had  been  blazed  by  the 
Western  humorists  ("Artemus  Ward,"  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby," 
"Josh  Billings"),  and  Mark  Twain  had  progressed  from  scattered 
early  sketches  to  Innocents  Abroad  (1869).  Bret  Harte  was 
a  Western  humorist  too,  but  he  combined  his  humor  with 
a  romantic  color  and  an  intuitive  mastery  of  the  short  forms, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  effecting  a  fusion  of  the  un- 
couth and  the  sophisticated  that  happily  bridged  a  gulf  between 
the  national  and  the  local  mind.  Reading  publics  were  sim- 
ilarly shocked  into  awareness  of  new  worlds  by  John  Mase- 
field's  Everlasting  Mercy  in  191 1  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters's 
Spoon  River  Anthology  in  191 5.  Both  Maseheld  and  Masters, 
like  Harte,  were  thoroughly  schooled  in  older  literary  forms 
before  they  struck  out  into  new  ones,  and  both  refreshed  jaded 
appetites  in  a  pallid  literary  moment. 

Harte  himself  was  always  apologetic  about  the  tremendous 
success  of  "The  Heathen  Chinee."  He  did  not  think  well 
enough  of  it  to  submit  it  to  himself  as  editor  of  the  Overland^ 
but  sent  it  to  Ambrose  Bierce,  then  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  Letter.  Bierce  is  said  to  have  sent  it  back  as  deserving  a 
place  in  the  more  ambitious  pages  of  the  monthly  and  to  have 
commented  later  on  Harte's  prejudices  against  his  own  produc- 
tion and  his  amusement  at  the  meanings  read  into  what  he  had 
intended  to  mean  nothing  whatever.  Perhaps  Harte  was  wise 
enough  to  wish  to  avoid  building  too  large  a  reputation  on  too 
slight  a  foundation;  perhaps  he  preferred  to  have  his  name  as  a 
poet  associated  with  more  serious  compositions;  perhaps  he 
regretted  the  possibility  of  misquotation  in  support  of  racial 
prejudice: 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 
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If  he  did  mean  anything  by  the  poem,  he  was  certainly  ironic 
enough  to  mean  that  the  "aces  and  bowers"  up  Bill  Nye's  sleeve 
were  quite  as  incriminating  as  the  "dark"  ways  of  Ah  Sin.^"^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  Harte's  wishes  or  reluctance  in  the 
matter,  no  reputation  ever  got  so  suddenly  and  completely  out 
of  hand  as  that  of  "The  Heathen  Chinee,"  and  when  he  was 
banqueted  as  its  author  years  later  in  London  he  probably  felt 
as  chagrined  as  Herman  Melville  when  he  faced  the  prospect  of 
going  down  in  literary  history  as  "the  man  who  had  lived 

;  among  the  cannibals." 

\  Early  in  1871  Bret  Harte  responded  to  the  call  of  the  East 
and  leaving  behind  him  his  Argonauts,  his  magazine,  his  ap- 
pointment as  Professor  of  Recent  Literature  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  a  large  group  of  loyal  and  protesting  friends, 
he  took  the  train  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  did  not  stop  writ- 
ing about  California  until  he  died,  but  he  never  saw  it  again. 


II.    LATER    LIFE 

Of  Harte's  later  years  much  less  needs  to  be  said.  The  chief 
question  to  be  asked  is  not  what  his  later  experience  added  to 
his  mind  and  work  but  why  it  added  so  little.  Perhaps  one  of 
his  recent  critics  is  right  in  saying: 

There  is  a  valid  argument  that  Harte's  talent  was  starved  and 
attenuated.  Yet  from  the  standpoint  of  literature,  I  believe  that 
we  have  lost  only  quantity,  not  quality.  We  should  have  had  a 
series  of  volumes  with  as  much  variety  as  O.  Henry's  and  a  much 
higher  level  of  workmanship.  But  we  should  have  had  nothing 
better  than,  and  probably  nothing  so  good  as,  "The  Luck."^^ 

^•^See  Stoddard,  Exits  and  Entrances,  p.  251;  Merwin,  op.  cit., 
pp.  49-53;  Pemberton,  pp.  107-11;  Stewart,  pp.  178-82.  Also 
Taliesen  Evans,  "  Reminiscences  of  Bret  Harte,"  Overland,  XL,  228-9 
(September,  1902). 

•■'^ Henry  Seidel  Canby,  "The  Luck  of  Bret  Harte,"  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  April  17,  1926,  p.  718. 
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It  is  of  course  futile  to  speculate  upon  what  a  man  might  have 
been  but  was  not.  Every  man  is  the  product  of  a  heritage  and 
a  conditioning  so  inextricably  related  and  so  devious  in  their 
operation  that  the  most  skilled  analyst  is  baffled  even  when  he 
has  the  living  subject  before  him;  and  the  attempt  to  make  an 
analysis  from  the  scattered  records  of  lives  in  the  past  is  the 
source  of  some  of  the  greatest  absurdities  in  contemporary 
criticism.  There  is  so  much  that  is  unknown  in  the  life  of 
Harte  and  so  much  that  is  puzzling  in  the  contrast  between  his 
capacities  and  his  limitations  that  in  his  case  the  guessing  be- 
comes particularly  dangerous.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  known  factors  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

When  Harte  set  out  for  the  East,  he  found  himself  making  a 
triumphal  journey  that  echoed  across  the  seas.^^  Whether  this 
notoriety  went  to  his  head  we  do  not  know,  nor  whether  it  may 
account  in  any  way  for  certain  lapses  in  his  conduct  then  or 
thereafter.  His  literary  associates  in  San  Francisco  were  both 
puzzled  and  hurt  because  he  dropped  them  completely  after 
his  departure.  And  there  is  an  unexplained  episode  in  Chicago 
on  the  way  East,  a  dinner  in  his  honor  and  interest  which  he 
neither  attended  nor  excused  himself  from.^''  Finally,  there  is 
his  failure  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  contract  with  the 
Atlantic  Monthly^  a  failure  possibly  but  not  probably  explainable 
on  a  theory  that  he  was  for  the  moment  spoiled  by  adulation. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  recorded  impressions  of 
those  he  met  in  the  East  to  suggest  that  they  found  him  anything 
other  than  his  customarily  attractive,  dilatory,  and  inadvertent 
self.  Howells  observed  in  Boston  that  he  took  his  honors 
easily  but  modestly,  that  he  was  a  quiet  but  "born"  humorist, 
that  he  was  subtly  irreverent  toward  all  the  New  England  great 

3^ See  Merwin,  p.  222. 

^^For  discussion  of  Harte's  behavior  in  the  Lakeside  Monthly  in- 
cident see  Pemberton,  p.  115;  Merwin,  pp.  220-2;  Stewart,  pp. 
189-91.  See  also  Josephine  Qifford  McCracken,  "A  Letter  from  a 
Friend,"  Overland,  XL,  222-5  (September,  1902). 
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save  Longfellow,  and  that  he  was  regularly  late  for  luncheon  or 
dinner.^^  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields,  whose  husband  had  been  editing 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  noted  in  her  diary: 

Bret  Harte  has  a  queer  absent-minded  way  of  spending  his 
time,  letting  the  hours  slip  by  as  if  he  had  not  altogether  learned 
their  value  yet.  It  is  a  miracle  to  us  how  he  lives,  for  he  writes 
very  little.  Thus  far  he  has  had  money  from  J.R.O.  &  Co., 
but  I  fancy  they  have  done  with  giving  out  money  save  for  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

But  she  could  not  in  the  end  find  it  in  her  heart  to  hold  any- 
thing against  him: 

He  was  a  dramatic,  lovable  creature,  with  his  blue  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  red  dressing  slippers,  and  his  quick  feelings. 
I  could  hate  the  man  who  could  help  loving  him — or  the  woman 
either.^^ 

For  a  year,  early  in  his  Eastern  period,  Harte  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  "for  the  exclusive  publica- 
tion of  my  poems  and  sketches  (not  to  be  less  than  twelve  in 
number).  .  .  ."  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  really  kept  his  bargain — he  certainly  did  not  do  so 
on  schedule — but  the  Atlantic  paid  the  retainer.  Since  his  con- 
tributions were,  however,  neither  prompt  nor — aside  from 
"How  Santa  Claus  Came  to  Simpson's  Bar" — very  good,  the 
contract  was  not  renewed. 

Aside  from  the  short  stories  and  poems  which  he  continued 
to  write,  though  less  prolifically,  during  the  seven  years  while 
he  was  in  the  East,  Harte  tried  his  hand  in  three  other  fields — 
in  lecturing,  in  novel  writing,  and  in  playwriting.     In  the  first, 

^^For  a  less  favorable  account  of  Harte  in  Boston  see  Stewart, 
pp.  192-7;  and  Hamlin  Garland's  Companions  of  the  Trail,  pp. 
180-2. 

39M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  "Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  in  the 
'Seventies:  Passages  from  the  Diaries  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields," 
Atlantic,  CXXX,  341-4  (September,  1922). 
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though  he  had  no  such  gift  for  dramatizing  himself  as  had  his 
rival  westerners,  Mark  Twain  and  Joaquin  Miller,  his  success 
was  sufficient  to  keep  him  at  it  for  several  years;  in  the  second 
the  immediate  returns  were  remarkable  but  the  artistic  achieve- 
ment insufficient  to  invite  repetition;  in  the  third  the  failure  was 
so  prompt  and  decisive  that  it  should  have  discouraged  future 
playwriting  more  than — unfortunately — it  did.  As  one  reads 
through  the  slender  volume  in  which  his  two  lectures  were 
"compiled  from  various  sources,"  one  marvels  that  the  lecturer 
could  have  done  as  well  with  them  as  he  did.  The  more  suc- 
cessful of  them,  "The  Argonauts  of  '49,"  ^^  moves  as  if  a  tired 
man  were  reluctantly  repeating  old  stories  long  worn  out  and 
making  only  a  faint  effort  to  restore  their  lost  gusto.  He  was 
a  tired  man,  tired  of  doing  the  old  theme  in  the  old  way: 

"I  want  a  change  from  the  usual  andante  finale,"  he  wrote  in 
1874  to  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor  o(  St.  Nicholas.  "I  am  sick 
of  my  heroes  of  whatever  genus — homo  or  Ursa  \sic\  dying  in 
an  attitude  on  my  hands."^^ 

And,  whether  or  not  he  felt  himself  like  the  Hawthorne  who 
broadened  a  tale  into  The  Scarlet  Letter  to  escape  the  tedium  of 
an  outlived  form,  he  went  on  to  try  writing  a  novel.  But  he 
was  not  ready  for  so  long  a  flight  and  never  would  be.  Though 
Gabriel  Conroy  contains  so  many  admirably  written  bits  that  to 
go  through  it  is  to  endure  a  series  of  disappointments  of  reviv- 
ing hopes,  it  is,  as  a  novel,  scarcely  readable  today.  Perhaps  he 
was  moved  to  write  it  only  by  the  hope  of  larger  rewards;  cer- 
tainly he  was  not  equipped  to  write  it.  Neither  was  he  equipped 
to  write  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar.,  the  play  which  followed. 
The  same  deficiencies  frustrated  him.    Only  in  rare  cases  does 

^""No  complete  record  of  his  engagements  exists,  but  more  than 
fifty  can  be  located  so  that  one  of  his  later  advertisements  is  probably 
correct  in  its  declaration  that  the  lecture  had  been  delivered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times"  (Stewart,  p.  213). 

*^Not  included  in  Letters,  but  quoted  by  Stewart,  p.  224. 
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one  learn  to  penetrate  the  deeper  motivations  of  human  nature 
or  undergo  the  severer  discipHnes  requisite  for  the  sustaining 
of  the  larger  literary  forms  amidst  the  busyness  of  editorial 
offices  or  during  a  perpetual  flight  from  creditors.  Harte 
needed  to  loaf  and  invite  his  soul,  but  his  life  was  one  long  ex- 
ploitation of  his  quick  assimilation  of  surfaces  and  mastery  of 
small  effects.  He  tried  playwriting  several  times  thereafter, 
once  again  in  America  in  collaboration  with  Mark  Twain,  and 
more  than  once  in  England;  but  his  equipment  was  too  meager, 
his  aims  were  too  low.  It  was  a  pity.  For  could  he  but  once, 
deservedly  or  not,  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  box  office  he 
might  have  won  release  from  the  steady  grinding  out  of  andante 
finales  for  his  ready  market  to  which  he  was  forced  regularly 
to  return. 

But  for  the  moment  even  this  last  resort  was  failing  him,  and 
he  had  a  wife  and  four  children  to  support.  Such  an  effort  to 
get  away  from  the  old  subjects  as  "Thankful  Blossom,"  a  story 
of  the  Revolution,  did  not  save  him  from  his  growing  inepti- 
tude, and  the  return  to  California  in  The  Story  of  a  Mine  did 
not  recover  the  dry  clear  air  of  the  Sierras  but  only  intensified 
the  futility  and  despair.  It  was  time  for  Harte  to  be  rescued. 
In  1 878  his  friends,  John  Hay  among  them,"^^  obtained  for  him 
an  appointment  as  Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  States  at 
Crefeld,  Germany.    He  never  returned  to  America. 

Harte's  life  between  1878  and  his  death  in  1902  shows 
a  curious  blending  of  persistence  and  defeat,  of  vivacity  and 
pathos.  He  wrote  on  and  on,  and  with  few  exceptions  it  was 
about  California — about  a  changeless  California  over  whose 
highways  careened  the  stagecoaches  of  the  fifties  as  regardless 

*2 Harte  was  always  able  to  win  stout  friends  for  himself  among 
significant  people.  Hay  paid  him  the  tribute  of  imitating  his  dialect 
poems  and  after  Harte's  death  wrote  to  the  Overland:  "Harte,  you 
know,  was  not  only  one  of  the  wittiest  men  himself,  but,  to  quote 
an  old  fashioned  Roman  joke,  the  cause  of  wit  in  others"  (September, 
1902,  p.  230). 
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of  modern  grade  levels  as  the  ghost  that  walks  the  old  floors  of 
St.  John's  College  in  Oxford,  seen  only  down  to  where  he  is 
cut  off  at  the  knees  by  the  modern  pavement.  The  surprising 
thing  is  not  that  the  picture  grew  generally  dimmer  and  more 
absurd  as  the  actual  California  grew  into  a  land  of  wheat  and 
orange  groves  and  industry  and  commerce,  but  that  it  redefined 
itself  as  clearly  as  it  did  in  occasional  stories  through  to  the  very 
end.  It  was  as  if  the  author  had  deliberately  withheld  a  dozen 
stories  that  he  should  have  written  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
in  order  to  prop  the  sagging  structure  of  the  later  years.  These 
stories  were  as  out  of  date  in  attitude  as  they  were  in  substance, 
but  one  only  needs  to  move  the  dates  to  find  them  good.  When 
one  remembers  that  "A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's"  and  "An 
Ingenue  of  the  Sierras"  were  antedated  several  years  by  Diana 
of  the  Crossways  and  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  one  is  doubly 
amazed  that  Harte  could  have  written  such  a  pair  of  stories  as 
late  as  1893  and  have  written  them  so  well.  Where  had  he 
been  to  preserve  this  isolation  from  literary  movements,  and 
how  had  he  succeeded  in  refleshing  these  ghosts  from  the 
past.'^  (To  be  sure,  one  should  not  set  them  out  too  boldly  in 
the  sun;  but  there  they  stand,  surprisingly  good  in  their  ro- 
mantic half  light,  the  bloom  of  the  sixties  but  slightly  faded 
after  thirty  years.) 

He  had  been  in  Germany  for  two  years  (i 878-1 880);  and  in 
Scotland  for  five  more  as  United  States  Consul  at  Glasgow  ( 1 880— 
1885);  and  after  1885  in  England,  where  he  lived  till  his  death. 
But  these  were  scarcely  the  names  of  mental  dwelling  places. 
He  did  look  wistfully  at  Germany  in  a  mirror,  like  the  Lady  of 
Shalott,  in  "Views  from  a  German  Spion";  he  did  glance 
humorously  at  the  perennial  Scot  in  two  or  three  pieces  like 
"Young  Robin  Gray,"  and  promptly  turned  his  eyes  away; 
he  did  profit  by  the  hospitality  of  his  English  friend  the  Earl 
of  Compton,  whom  he  visited  several  times  at  Compton 
Wynyates,  by  writing  his  "Ghosts  of  Stukeley  Castle."     But 
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the  ghosts  with  whom  he  could  really  live  because  he  was  one 
of  them  were  those  of  Yuba  Bill,  and  Jack  Hamlin,  and  Colonel 
Starbottle. 

The  fact  is  more  pathetic  because  the  later  Bret  Harte  was, 
aside  from  his  literary  life,  a  thoroughly  assimilative  and  as- 
similable human  being.  He  was  adopted  affectionately  by  such 
persons  as  Lord  Houghton,  and  J.  A.  Froude,  and  William 
Black,  and  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  not  to  mention  the  Van  de 
Veldes  whose  home  was  practically  his  own  throughout  the 
English  years.  His  was,  indeed,  a  triple  role:  as  breadwinner  for 
a  large  American  family,  as  a  bit  of  stationary  and  bleaching 
driftwood  left  stranded  by  a  high  tide  in  1868,  and  as  the  wel- 
come and  casual  companion  of  some  of  the  good  minds  of 
England  in  his  day.  These  three  roles  run  strangely  parallel 
through  the  Letters.  Faithfully  and  doggedly  through  those 
written  to  his  wife  recurs  the  refrain,  "I  enclose  a  draft  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  accompanying  the  record  of  his 
monotonously  blasted  hopes,  his  persistent  illnesses,  his  slow 
and  painful  but  of  necessity  steady  daily  stint  of  words:  "You 
cannot  possibly  hate  pen  and  ink  as  I  do  who  live  in  it  and  by 
it  perpetually!"  And  in  another  moment,  a  different  man  ex- 
cept for  the  ailments,  he  will  be  writing  gaily  to  Froude: 

My  concern  on  reading  your  account  of  your  illness  I  confess 
was  mitigated  by  envy!  To  be  a  sweet  and  gracious  cynic,  a 
fascinating  historian,  a  perfect  Master  of  Style,  and  the  idol  of 
British  Imperialism — was  that  not  enough  for  you,  but  you 
must  go  and  develop  a  rare  and  "typical"  complaint  that  leaves 
even  dispassionate  Science  regarding  you  with  admiration! 
/  only  have  "vulgar  neuralgia"  which  my  doctor  contemptu- 
ously refers  to  my  teeth,  a  fit  of  indigestion,  or  excessive  smok- 
ing.   I  quiver  with  jealousy."^^ 

Had  Mrs.  Harte  had  the  opportunity  to  compare  his  accounts 

of  himself  to  her  with  those  in  his  letters  to  his  English  friends, 

'^Letters,  p.  345- 
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she  might  well  have  suspected,  as  she  perhaps  did  on  other 
counts,  that  her  exiled  husband  was  holding  something  back 
(though  she  would  have  been  wrong  in  thinking  it  was  her  fair 
share  of  his  income).  William  Black,  the  novelist,  could  scarcely 
have  been  familiar  with  the  Harte  of  the  family  letters  when  he 
exclaimed:  "He  is  the  most  extraordinary  globule  of  mercury- 
comet-aerolite-flash  of  lightning  doing  Catherine  wheels  I  ever 
had  any  experience  of."  '^'^ 

Harte's  life  and  reception  in  England  did  something  for  him, 
and  something  to  him.  It  stopped  the  rapid  slide  down  the  slope 
of  despair  of  his  last  American  years,  but  in  arresting  his  descent 
confirmed  the  fixation  in  his  intellectual  and  artistic  develop- 
ment which  the  exorbitant  success  of  "The  Luck"  and  "The 
Heathen  Chinee"  had  begun.  Harte  always  was — as  he  con-  f 
tinues  to  be — treated  more  kindly  by  his  English  than  by  his  ' 
American  critics."^^  California  was  a  long  way  off;  and,  for  all 
the  former  knew,  Yuba  Bill  might  still  be  galloping  six  horses 
into  Wingdam.  Certainly  it  did  not  offend  them  to  see  Cali- 
fornia poppies  changed  from  yellow  to  red:  '^^  and  if  Western 
America  was  not  in  other  respects  quite  what  Harte  made  it, 
by  all  the  accepted  and  entertaining  traditions  it  ought  to  be. 
More  importantly,  they  discovered  in  him  an  excellent  teller  of 

^^Quoted  by  Pemberton,  p.  217. 

*^"For  us  [the  English]  who  know  not  the  prejudices  of  East  and 
West,  this  [American]  censoriousness  matters  not  a  jot.  We  are 
content  to  accept  Poe  and  Bret  Harte  as  masters  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  to  leave  their  saddened  compatriots  to  hug  their  preju- 
dices with  what  zest  they  may"  [Anonymous],  "Bret  Harte  and  the 
Pioneers  of  '49,"  Blackwoods,  CXCI,  581-4  (April,  191 2). 

^^Cf.  "Plain  Language  to  Bret  Harte,"  quoted  in  full  from  the 
Overland  by  Stewart,  pp.  304-5.    The  poem  concludes: 

But  what  kills  me  plumb  dead 

Is  to  see  what  he's  writ 

That  our  poppies  are  red — 

Which  they  ain't  red  a  bit. 

But  the  fiamingest  orange  and  yellow — 

Oh  Bret,  how  could  you  forgit! 
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tales,  one  who  could  realize  for  them  something  remote  and 
strange;  they  did  not  demand  of  him  the  intellectual  elements 
which  their  own  writers  could  supply  in  abundance,  and  they 
were  willing  to  forgive  a  hundred  lapses  for  another  glimpse  of 
Colonel  Starbottle,  which  might  turn  out  to  be  as  good  as 
"Colonel  Starbotde  for  the  Plaintiff,"  written  when  the  Colo- 
nel's creator  was  almost  under  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  so  from  the  first  they  cherished  Harte  tenderly  in  Eng- 
land. They  praised  his  good  work  and  paid  him  regularly  for 
his  potboilers;  and  they  accepted  him  in  their  country  houses 
and  their  literary  clubs  without  demanding  that  he  even  dress 
his  part,  or  do  anything  more  than  hold  his  end  up  in  good 
manners  and  good  conversation,  as  he  could  do  abundantly 
well.  He  was  doubly  protected — from  any  steady  isolation  in 
his  often-recurrent  self-criticism,  and  from  any  full  under- 
standing of  the  degree  of  his  isolation  from  the  intellectual 
currents  of  the  time.  And  though  we  do  not  know  how  much 
intellectualism  he  left  behind  when  he  deserted  the  Beefsteak 
and  the  Rabelais  for  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  he  did  not 
seek  any  intellectualism  at  the  Yacht  Club:         » 

If  I  go  to  a  literary  club  I  am  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to 
what  I  am  doing,  and  my  views  on  somebody's  last  book,  and 
to  these  I  am  expected  to  reply  at  length.  Now  my  good  friends 
in  Albemarle  Street  talk  of  their  yachts,  don't  want  my  advice 
about  them,  are  good  enough  to  let  me  listen,  and  I  come  away 
refreshed  by  their  conversation.'^'^ 

For  thirty  years  he  had  had  nothing  new  to  say,  and  he 
might  well  be  spared  the  necessity  of  saying  the  old  things  over 
again.  He  must  still  say  them  over  a  few  times  in  print,  but 
surely  none  would  begrudge  him  the  luxury  of  silence  at  the 
Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  during  the  year  or  two  longer  till 
his  pen  too  should  be  still. 

*'Pemberton,  pp.  334-5. 
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III.    THE    ARGONAUTS    IN    HISTORY    AND    IN    HARTE 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  thesis  that  until  recently  the 
frontier  has  been  the  dominating  factor  in  American  history/^ 
And  we  ordinarily  think  of  the  frontier  as  the  westward  border 
of  a  steadily  moving  mass  formation,  the  outposts  of  a  popula- 
tion and  a  civilization  more  and  more  densely  packed  behind 
it  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  But 
this  conception  is  too  simple.  In  essence  the  frontier  is  a  social 
rather  than  a  geographical  fact.  It  may  like  a  forest  fire  make  a 
surprising  leap  over  an  adjacent  area  and  set  up  a  backfire  far 
ahead.  In  such  a  case  it  may  go  through  a  whole  cycle  of  de- 
velopment on  its  own  account  before  the  parent  fire  catches 
up  with  and  absorbs  it. 

California  of  the  forties  and  the  fifties  is  a  good  example. 
Before  the  American  influx  began  in  earnest  it  had  ceased  to  be 
a  frontier  at  all  but  was  rather  a  decadent  chain  of  missions  on  a 
rotting  string  thrown  out  and  then  almost  abandoned  by  Mex- 
ico. It  had  passed  from  a  static  to  a  regressive  state,  had  be- 
come a  picturesque  remainder  ready  to  nourish  the  nostalgia  of 
young  Bret  Harte  as  the  memories  of  Dutch  America  had  that 
of  Washington  Irving.  Then  came  the  gradual  infiltration  of 
Americans  to  start  a  new  cycle  and  to  prepare  for  the  transfer- 
ence of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  followed  by  the  gold 
rush  which  between  1848  and  1850  built  it  into  a  common- 
wealth. The  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill  was  the  spark 
that  set  aflame  a  new  and  remote  frontier,  ready  to  recapitulate 
at  a  dazzlingly  accelerated  tempo  the  major  phases  of  American 
history  to  date. 

Those  phases  would  include,  after  the  discovery  of  a  vast 

virgin  territory  yearning  for  expropriation,  a  rapid  immigration 

*^See  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  The  Frontier  in  American  His- 
tory (New  York,  1920);  Frederic  L.  Paxson's  History  of  the  American 
Frontier  (New  York,  1924);  and  Lucy  Lockwood  Hazard's  The 
Frontier  in  American  Literature  (New  York,  1927). 
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dominated  by  American  stock  but  assimilating  strains  of  for- 
eign blood  from  many  corners  of  the  earth,  a  ruthless  raiding 
of  the  immediately  accessible  sources  of  wealth  in  the  new  land, 
the  pushing  out  of  a  jerry-built  material  and  social  structure 
from  the  center  to  the  borders,  and  the  belated  recognition  of 
the  more  permanent  and  important  resources  or  of  the  better 
ways  of  developing  them  with  the  consequent  slower  growth 
of  the  substantial  economy  and  civilization  that  marks  the  end 
of  a  frontier. 

Accompanying  the  earlier  of  these  phases — the  last  had  al- 
ready begun  when  Harte  left  California  but  was  disregarded  by 
him — ^would  be  certain  cultural  phenomena:  the  individual 
courage  and  aggressiveness  of  a  people  making  their  way  against 
great  and  often  unknown  odds;  the  disappearance  of  those  moral 
and  social  habits  that  cannot  be  carried  in  an  immigrant's  bag- 
gage and  the  challenging  of  the  remainder  involved  in  the  fu- 
sion of  a  varied  folk;  the  breakup  of  old  class  divisions  and  the 
beginning  after  a  democratic  interlude  of  a  new  stratification 
relative  to  the  new  land;  the  predominant  extroversion  of  a 
people  actively  engaged  in  meeting  barehanded  a  thousand 
practical  needs;  and  finally  the  tentative  self-examination  and 
self-expression  which  come  when  a  society  begins  to  indicate 
its  permanent  form. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  look  to  Bret  Harte  or  any  other  ro- 
mancer for  an  accurate  historical  account  of  the  place  and  pe- 
riod he  depicts.  Harte  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen,  drew 
more  upon  the  chroniclers  than  upon  his  own  experience  for 
his  materials;  and  California  history  moved  so  rapidly  in  the 
fifties  that  storytellers  were  already  prone  to  enlarge  upon  their 
memories  of  the  good  old  days  when  mining  was  mining  and 
when  "the  tide,  Sir,  came  up  to  Montgomery  Street."  The 
old-timers  enjoyed  their  own  tall  tales,  and  the  newcomers 
wanted  them.  "When  anybody  like  you  comes  along,  we  tell 
him  what  we  think  he  wants  to  know,"  said  an  old-timer  to  a 
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later  explorer  of  "the  Bret  Harte  country,"  '*^  and  he  was  no 
doubt  describing  a  habit  of  long  standing.  Sober  historians  of 
the  period  like  Hittell  and  Royce  pick  their  way  warily  through 
the  often-too-picturesque  chronicles  on  which  they  draw. 
Small  wonder  if  a  young  journalist,  chancing  to  his  own  great 
surprise  and  excitement  upon  a  literary  lucky  strike,  should 
pick  up  its  free  nuggets  rather  than  go  in  search  of  the  mother 
lode.  There  is  a  sense,  too,  in  which  any  fact  is  what  tradition 
makes  it,  just  as  the  Socrates  of  Plato  is  more  real  than  the  ac- 
tual Socrates  could  be.  For  the  purposes  of  literary  study, 
therefore,  a  comparison  of  Harte's  California  with  that  of  the 
records  is  more  important  for  the  light  it  may  throw  on  his 
methods  than  for  its  service  to  history.  Much  of  the  spirit  and 
color  of  the  times  Harte  undoubtedly  captured,  and  whatever 
his  distortions  he  can  no  more  be  deprived  of  his  honors  than 
can  Sinclair  Lewis  for  his  creation  of  Babbitt. 

After  all,  there  were  holdups,  and  lynchings,  and  lucky  strikes 
and  misses,  and  exclusively  masculine  mining  camps,  and  tav- 
ern brawls  and  ready-shooters,  and  vagabonds,  and  duelists, 
and  drunkards,  and  gamblers,  and  "partners"  and  Red  Dogs 
and  Sandy  Bars,  and  iires  and  floods  and  earthquakes,  and  snow- 
ups  in  the  High  Sierras — there  were  all  these  in  the  California 
of  the  fifties.^^  It  will  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  a  few  of  them, 
from  the  records  and  from  Harte. 

The  difference  between  California  in  the  earliest  months  of 
the  gold  rush  and  in  and  after  the  later  months  of  '49  will 
make  a  significant  point  of  departure.  The  miners  of  1 848  were 
chiefly  the  old  American  population  of  California,  who  had 
come  to  settle  and  who  now  stampeded  to  the  diggings.  They 
were  already  disciplined  pioneers,  capable  of  living  peaceably 

*^Fulton,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

^°The  historical  material  in  the  passage  that  follows  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  Josiah  Royce's  California  (Boston  and  New  York,  1886) 
and  from  Theodore  H.  Hittell's  History  of  California  (San  Francisco, 
1898);  see  also  Merwin,  op.  cit. 
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and  honestly  with  each  other.  But  presently  the  adventurers 
began  to  pour  in,  first  from  Oregon  and  Mexico,  then  from  ev- 
ery corner  of  America  and  from  many  foreign  lands.  They 
came  by  ship  around  the  Horn,  by  wagon  trains  across  the 
prairies,  by  the  isthmian  route  through  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 
They  included  types  varying  from  industrious  Pike  County 
farmers  through  discharged  soldiers  and  tenderfoot  New  York- 
ers to  the  "Sydney  Ducks,"  criminals  from  England  by  way  of 
Australia,  some  of  whom  became  the  "Hounds  of  San  Fran- 
cisco" and  went  in  numbers  to  the  mines  when  that  group  was 
broken  up  in  1849.  Each  of  these  journeys  included  its  hard- 
ships, but  the  two  former  were  the  more  disciplinary.  The 
original  "Argonauts"  were  those  who  sought  the  golden  fleece 
by  the  sea  route,  and  they  were  in  general  a  hardy  lot,  ready  if 
necessary  to  take  over  the  discipline  of  a  ship  from  a  lax  sea 
captain  and  thus  get  some  practice  in  a  species  of  lynch  law  that 
might  prove  useful  later.  The  journey  across  the  plains  also 
called  for  hardihood  and  organizing  capacity,  and  there  were 
many  small  traveling  republics  or  oligarchies  moving  west- 
ward after  1848. 

Though  Harte  himself  came  by  the  isthmus,  his  two  chief 
accounts  are  of  the  plains  route:  of  the  long  trek  across  the 
prairies  where  "trains"  varied  from  the  small  and  primitive  out- 
fit of  the  ill-fated  Silsbees  to  the  large  and  luxuriously  accoutered 
caravan  of  Judge  Peyton,  in  A  Waif  of  the  Plains;  and  of  the 
disastrous  end  of  a  party  caught  in  the  snows  of  the  Sierras 
which  occupies  the  opening  chapters  of  Gabriel  Conroy — 
Harte's  treatment  of  the  harrowing  story  of  the  Donner  Party.^^ 

Troubles  with  the  foreign — and  to  the  Americans  the  "in- 
ferior"— elements  among  the  immigrants  began  early.    When 

^1  For  the  complete  story  of  the  Donner  Party  see  Stewart's  Ordeal 
by  Hunger;  the  Story  of  the  Donner  Party  (New  York,  1936).  For  a 
lively,  synthetic,  but  essentially  accurate  account  of  the  Overland 
Trail  to  California  read  Archer  Butler  Hulbert's  The  Forty-Niners 
(New  York,  193 1). 
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the  California,  the  first  steamer  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  reach 
the  Golden  Gate  after  the  gold  strike,  stopped  at  Panama  she 
found  a  thousand  clamorous  American  citizens  waiting  to  be 
carried  northward.  But  South  America  had  also  heard  the  news 
and  the  California  had  seventy-five  Peruvians  in  her  steerage 
cabin.  Their  refusal  to  make  way  for  seventy-five  better  men 
provoked  an  indignant  letter  in  the  Panama  Star:  "If  foreigners 
come,  let  them  till  the  soil  and  make  roads,  or  do  any  other 
work  that  may  suit  them,  and  they  may  become  prosperous; 
but  the  gold  mines  were  preserved  by  nature  for  Americans 
only,  who  possess  noble  hearts.  .  .  ."  ^^  The  Foreign  Miners' 
Tax  Law  of  1850  was  an  attempt  to  legalize  such  sentiments,  and 
the  numerous  injustices  and  atrocities  against  foreigners  in  the 
early  mining  days  are  protested  in  many  episodes  in  Bret  Harte's 
writings.  The  most  famous  instance  is  no  doubt  that  of  "The 
Heathen  Chinee,"  but  Harte's  irony  at  the  expense  of  the  white 
man's  jingoism  is  ever  ready.  Declares  Mr.  Parkin  Skinner,  in 
"Three  Vagabonds  of  Trinidad": 

It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  sentiment  about  niggers, 
Chinamen,  and  Injins,  and  you  fellers  can  laugh  about  the 
Deacon  being  snatched  up  to  heaven  like  Elijah  in  that  blamed 
Chinese  chariot  of  a  kite — but  I  kin  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
this  is  a  white  man's  country!  Yes,  sir,  you  can't  get  over  it! 
The  nigger  of  every  description — ^yeller,  brown,  or  black,  call 
him  "Chinese,"  "Injin,"  or  "Kanaka,"  or  what  you  like — ^hez 
got  to  clar  off  of  God's  footstool  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  gets 
started.  It  stands  to  reason  that  they  can't  live  alongside  o' 
printin'  presses,  M'Cormick's  reapers,  and  the  Bible!  Yes,  sir! 
the  Bible;  and  Deacon  Hornblower  kin  prove  it  to  you.  It's 
our  manifest  destiny  to  clar  them  out — that's  what  we  was  put 
here  for — and  it's  just  the  work  we've  got  to  do! 

Disorder  among  this  heterogeneous  population  was  not  miti- 
gated by  the  uncertain  status  of  government  during  these  forma- 

^^Royce,  op.  cit.,  pp.  238-9. 
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tive  years.  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico  in  May,  1848,  there  was  a  period  of  dispute  as  to  what 
the  government  of  CaHfornia  was,  or  whether  it  had  any  gov- 
ernment at  all.  The  military  governors,  now  that  the  war  was 
over,  had  no  legal  status,  and  Congress,  jockeying  over  the  issue 
of  slavery  in  the  new  territory,  had  passed  no  act  to  define  its 
political  sovereignty.  Should  the  military  authority  continue 
as  a  de  facto  government  or  should  the  citizens  themselves, 
without  authorization  by  Congress,  set  up  a  provisional  state.'^ 
There  were  many  opinions,  but  no  one  knew.  Finally,  a  state 
convention  adopted  a  constitution  in  November,  1849,  and  a 
wrangling  Congress  admitted  the  State  of  California  to  the 
Union  in  September,  1850.  But  with  such  a  hesitant  and  un- 
certain start  the  struggle  for  order  was  barely  begun. 

Two  very  familiar  errors  exist  concerning  the  California  of 
the  years  between  1848  and  1856,  both  misconceptions  of  the 
era  of  the  struggle  for  order.  One  of  these  errors  will  have  it 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  was  no  struggle;  while  the  other  affirms 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  was  no  order.^^ 

Some  of  the  pioneers,  ransacking  their  memories,  could  recall 
nothing  but  the  courage,  ardor,  independence,  and  generosity 
of  the  men  of  the  mining  era;  others  remembered  the  time  as  a 
revel  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  robbery,  and  murder.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  all  these  factors  were  present.  Certainly 
they  are  all  present  in  Bret  Harte's  account,  whether  or  not  the 
contradictions  were  ever  quite  so  picturesquely  concentrated  in 
a  Roaring  Camp  or  a  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  as  he  has  them. 

A  rapidly  enlarging  community,  mostly  men,  thrown  out 
into  a  wilderness  without  benefit  of  governor,  surveyor,  house- 
wife, or  clergyman  could  scarcely  have  survived  at  all  without 
developing  its  minimum  of  social  virtues,  its  effective  if  rude 
instrumentalities  of  order;  nor  could  it  have  avoided  the  dis- 
ruptions of  an  unpoliced  and  migratory  army  of  adventurers  in 
"  Royce,  op.  cit.,  p.  272. 
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search  of  a  single  and  Highly  vulnerable  commodity,  gold.  The 
treasure  that  could,  with  luck,  be  washed  out  of  a  hillside  in 
fabulous  quantities  in  a  single  season  could  also  be  transferred 
in  an  instant  from  a  miner's  pocket  to  the  dealer  at  a  faro  table 
or  from  the  treasure  chest  of  Yuba  Bill's  coach  to  the  saddle 
bags  of  a  "road-agent."  Some  sort  of  order  was  necessary  for 
the  getting  of  the  gold,  but  not  enough  was  possible  for  the 
guaranty  of  its  safekeeping.  Mining  law  and  lynch  law  grew 
spontaneously  side  by  side,  neither  of  them  able  to  wait  on  the 
slow  processes  of  government,  each  of  them  the  spontaneous 
accompaniment  of  emerging  facts,  like  the  successive  social 
arrangements  that  paralleled  the  evolution  from  individual 
"panning"  for  gold  through  the  small  group  organization  neces- 
sary for  operating  a  "cradle"  to  the  expanded  co-operation  of 
sluicing  with  the  "long  Tom"  or  mining  from  the  quartz. 
Harte's  famous  description  of  lynch  law  in  "Tennessee's  Part- 
ner" is  paralleled  in  all  save  its  sentimental  features  by  many 
factual  accounts  of  the  early  mining  years,^^  and  the  Vigilance 
Committees  of  San  Francisco  in  185 1  and  1856  are  extensively 
recorded.  Many  of  Harte's  stories,  too,  turn  upon  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  mining  laws  which  arose  first  from  the  common 
agreement  of  the  miners  in  individual  camps  and  came  gradu- 
ally to  include  larger  areas  until  they  were  finally  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  the  statutory  regulations  of  a  later  time.^^ 

"There's  nothing  like  lynch  law,  after  all.  It's  so  prompt 
and  so  effectual!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  early  chroniclers.  And 
a  steady  complaint  went  up  from  the  mining  regions  regarding 

^*Hittell,  History  of  California,  Chap.  xii. 

^^For  examples  see  "The  Bell  Ringer  of  Angel's,"  in  which  the 
Waynes  compensate  McGee,  after  diverting  the  river  above  his 
promontory,  by  giving  him  a  claim  along  the  shore;  and  "In  a 
Hollow  of  the  Hills,"  in  which  Preble  Key's  right  to  a  claim  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  showing  no  marks  of  earher  prospecting  or  working, 
and  his  exclusive  ownership  upon  the  recent  informal  dissolving  of  a 
partnership  with  two  other  prospectors. 
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the  dilatoriness  and  corruption  of  official  law  enforcement. 
Sometimes  the  remedy  was  effected  through  a  summary  court 
with  some  three  or  four  hours  between  an  arrest  and  a  hanging 
but  with  everybody  confident  that  justice  had  been  done;  some- 
times as  at  Rough  and  Ready,  where  one  of  the  earliest  vigilance 
committees  was  formed  in  1850,  with  three  men  appointed  to 
rule  the  community,  whether  to  sentence  a  thief  to  thirty-nine 
lashes  or  to  settle  a  dispute  over  a  mining  claim.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  judges  and  sheriffs  and  other  legally  authorized 
officers  of  the  law  whose  resistance  was  sometimes  earnest  and 
effective.  At  Sonora  in  1850  a  Mexican  and  three  Mexican 
Indians,  accused  of  a  horrible  murder  at  Green  Flat  Diggings, 
were  saved  from  a  mob  of  two  thousand  lynchers  by  a  handful 
of  officials,  and  were  brought  to  trial  and  acquitted.  Whether 
this  was  a  triumph  of  justice  is  dubious;  at  any  rate  "it  was  soon 
found  that  with  the  technicalities  that  had  grown  up  in  the  body 
and  substance,  as  well  as  in  the  procedure,  of  the  criminal  law, 
and  especially  with  the  courts  as  then  constituted,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  convict  any  person  of  crime,  however  guilty, 
who  had  money  or  friends  to  secure  a  lawyer.  And  it  was  for 
this  reason  considered  in  most  quarters  that  the  same  necessity 
and  the  same  justification  existed  as  before  for  a  resort,  on  the 
part  of  an  outraged  community,  to  lynch  law  or  a  summary 
administration  of  justice  outside  of  the  inadequate  remedies 
afforded  by  the  regular  tribunals."  ^^ 

Harte  gets  the  plot  for  "The  Sheriff  of  Siskiyou"  out  of  a 
conflict  between  the  local  will  and  the  county  authority. 
Major  Overstone,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wynyard's  Bar,  is 
wanted  for  crimes  which  his  fellow  citizens  evidently  think  in- 
sufficient grounds  for  arrest  (though  they  include  misappropri- 
ation of  funds  and  the  murder  of  a  sheriff).  The  new  sheriff 
gets  into  camp  in  the  guise  of  a  refugee  from  another  legal  en- 
tity, the  United  States  Army,  and  kidnaps  his  quarry,  though 
"Hittell,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 
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in  this  case  a  forest  fire  destroys  both  the  criminal  and  the 
sheriff  and  leaves  still  open  the  issue  between  the  community 
and  the  law. 

"The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat"  offers  a  typical  example  of  the 
procedure  of  the  vigilance  committees.  For  lesser  offenses,  or 
for  mere  general  offensiveness  not  worth  a  hanging,  there  were 
only  three  treatments  available.  Since  there  were  no  prisons 
that  would  hold  a  man  very  long  and  no  guards  to  help  them 
hold  him,  petty  offenders  could  be  either  fined  or  whipped  or 
banished  or  given  some  combination  of  the  three  treatments. 
The  thief  at  Rough  and  Ready,  already  mentioned,  after  having 
received  his  thirty-nine  lashes,  was  escorted  to  the  edge  of  the 
settlement  and,  with  a  parting  kick,  warned  never  to  return  on 
pain  of  death.  Mr.  John  Oakhurst  was  a  man  who  though  he 
might  be  hanged  would  not  be  kicked  with  impunity,  and  others 
of  the  outcasts  were  "ladies."  "A  body  of  armed  men  accom- 
panied the  deported  wickedness  of  Poker  Flat  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  settlement.  .  .  .  The  exiles  were  forbidden  to  return  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives." 

Of  drunkenness  there  seems  to  be  evidence  enough  despite 
Bayard  Taylor's  statement  that  when  he  traveled  through  the 
mines  in  1849  he  saw  only  one  case  of  drunkenness.  Taylor 
indeed  distrusts  his  own  observation  sufficiently  to  list  drunken- 
ness as  one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  period.  And  even 
though  brandy  might  sell  at  half  an  ounce  (of  gold)  and  cham- 
pagne at  an  ounce  per  bottle,  other  observers  saw  innumerable 
saloons  and  "bursts"  and  "sprees"  worthy  enough  of  the 
names.  One  detailed  account,  for  instance,  describes  a  burst 
at  Indian  Bar  which  began  with  a  champagne  and  oyster  supper 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  lasted  so  well  as  to  be  barely  separable 
from  its  New  Year's  day  sequel.  A  mock  vigilance  committee 
was  formed  at  the  height  of  the  proceedings  to  hale  any  sus- 
piciously sober  persons  into  court  and  sentence  them  to  treat 
the  crowd.    That  was  in  '51.    An  account  of  conditions  two 
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years  later  discovers  a  great  many  loafers  in  the  camps,  moder- 
ate topers  who  for  want  of  funds  were  not  often  drunk,  as  well 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  hard  workers  who  were  periodically, 
after  a  spree,  as  penniless  as  the  loafers. 

Every  possible  luxury  connected  with  drinking,  procurable  in 
California,  could  be  found  in  the  mines;  and  there  was  hardly 
any  drink  in  the  world  too  rare  or  too  expensive  for  importation 
into  that  paradise  of  indulgence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
ever  was  before  so  ready  a  market  for  the  costliest  brandies  and 
most  exquisite  champagnes;  and  no  business  afforded  such 
profits  as  the  liquor  business.^^ 

All  things  considered  there  is  probably  no  excess  of  drinking 
in  Bret  Harte's  version  of  California.  Opening  the  stories  at 
random,  one  reads  on  the  second  page  of  "Uncle  Jim  and 
Uncle  Billy"  that  Uncle  Jim  had  each  evening  for  the  last  six 
years  regularly  "set  out  their  single  table,  containing  a  greasy 
pack  of  cards  taken  from  its  drawer,  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  two 
tin  drinking  cups";  or,  on  the  last  page  of  "Colonel  Starbottle 
for  the  Plaintiff,"  "  'Hand  me  down  the  whiskey,  Jim,'  said  the 
Colonel,  rising  slowly."  But  one  also  scans  in  vain  "Mr.  Jack 
Hamlin's  Mediation,"  two  of  whose  characters  are  a  notorious 
gambler  and  a  one-time  music-hall  dancer,  for  anything  more 
intoxicating  than  a  champagne  stain  on  an  old  dress.  Accurate 
enough,  in  all  probability,  is  the  picture  of  the  eleven-year-old 
Clarence,  in  "A  Waif  of  the  Plains,"  treating  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers at  a  wayside  bar,  they  as  solemnly  taking  their  whiskey 
as  he  his  lemon  soda:  "Really,  gentlemen,  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  refuse.  ...  A  compliment  of  this  kind  from  our  distin- 
guished friend  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly."  And  the  later  years 
at  the  diggings,  which  recorded  more  broken  hopes  than  lucky 
strikes,  produced  many  a  sodden  drunkard  like  Old  Bummer 
Smith,  the  father  of  M'liss.  But  that  Harte's  characters  drank 
more  than  unfictional  Californians  of  their  day  is  doubtful. 
^'Hittell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  169-70. 
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With  drunkenness  is  associated  gambling,  though  not  in  the 
habits  of  such  professional  gamblers  as  Mr.  John  Oakhurst  or 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin.  A  professional,  indubitably,  had  to  watch 
his  hand  closely,  and  to  be  able  to  think  straight  and  shoot 
straight;  though  that  he  was  generally  a  Robin  Hood  with  a 
silk  hat  and  a  soft  heart  is  to  be  questioned.  The  gamblers  may 
well  have  been,  however,  a  personable  lot.  "The  gamblers," 
wrote  a  contemporary,  "were  usually  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisville,  Memphis,  Richmond,  or  St.  Louis.  Not  infrequently 
they  were  well-born  and  well-educated,  and  among  them  were 
as  many  good,  honest,  square-dealing  men  as  could  be  found  in 
any  other  business;  and  they  were,  as  a  rule,  more  charitable 
and  more  ready  to  help  those  in  distress."  ^^  Possibly  Harte 
was  not  exaggerating  when  he  described,  in  "Bohemian  Days 
in  San  Francisco,"  that  Hamlinesque  gambler  who  went  so 
calmly  to  his  death  in  a  duel: 

He  was  scrupulously  dressed  even  at  that  early  hour,  but  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  he  was  all  in  black,  and  his  slight 
figure,  buttoned  to  the  throat  in  a  tightly  fitting  frockcoat,  gave, 
I  fancied,  a  singular  melancholy  to  his  pale  Southern  face. 
Nevertheless,  he  greeted  me  with  more  than  his  usual  serene 
cordiality,  and  I  remembered  that  he  looked  up  with  a  half- 
puzzled,  half-amused  expression  at  the  rosy  morning  sky  as  he 
walked  a  few  steps  with  me  down  the  deserted  street.  I  could 
not  help  saying  that  I  was  astonished  to  see  him  up  so  early, 
and  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  break  in  his  usual  habits,  but 
added  with  a  smiling  significance  I  afterwards  remembered  that 
it  was  "an  even  chance  if  he  did  it  again." 

But  it  seems  certain  that  this  type,  if  it  ever  existed  in  quite  such 
purity,  must  have  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  San  Francisco, 
except  in  an  occasional  vestige,  by  the  time  of  Harte' s  Bohemian 
days  in  the  early  sixties.    It  was  the  relentless  attack  upon  the 

5^C.  W.  Haskins,  The  Argonauts  of  California  (quoted  by  Merwin, 
p.  i68). 
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gamblers  by  James  King  "of  William"  that  led  to  his  murder 
and  the  formation  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.  By 
i860  the  time  when  "everyone"  gambled  was  well  past,  and  the 
polished  humanitarian  who  was  the  Dr.  Jekyll  in  Jack  Hamlin 
could  have  been  but  a  tarnished  figure  at  best.  Oakhurst  and 
Hamlin  are  the  offspring  of  a  perennial  literary  tradition  quite 
as  much  as  of  California.  "Bret  Harte,"  said  a  writer  in  the 
Academy,  "was  the  Homer  of  the  gamblers."  Homer  wrote  of 
a  heroic  and  long-elaborated  past;  and  Bret  Harte  knew  the 
legends  both  of  literature  and  of  California. 

Though  the  prototype  of  Jack  Hamlin  was  a  duelist,  it  is  not 
Jack  but  rather  Colonel  Starbottle  who  is  Harte's  chief  pro- 
ponent of  the  code  of  honor.  The  Colonel,  who  came  from 
Virginia,  was  not  alone  in  California  as  an  exemplar  of  Southern 
eloquence.  Southern  manners.  Southern  courage.  The  early 
politics  of  California  was  significantly  colored  by  the  meeting 
of  Northern  and  Southern  temperaments  and  minds  in  its 
public  life.  The  Northerner  was  inclined  to  feel  a  little  humble 
in  the  presence  of  the  Southerner's  dignity,  or  pomposity,  and 
his  readiness  to  fight  for  his  absolutes  in  the  field  of  morals, 
politics,  or  propriety — though  the  Northerner  did  not  hesitate 
about  quietly  buttering  his  own  bread  when  matters  came  to  a 
practical  issue.  Before  the  Civil  War,  for  example,  the  South- 
erners were  allowed  to  predominate  in  State  politics;  but  dur- 
ing the  conflict  the  always  larger  Northern  element  kept  them 
down  with  steady  majorities.  Afterwards  the  balance  of  in- 
fluence returned,  and  California  has  remained  a  "doubtful" 
state,  as  was  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion returns  of  1916.^^ 

Colonel  Culpepper  Starbottle  was  an  extravagant  representa- 
tive of  his  type,  but  that  he  was  an  existent  type  is  shown  by  the 
following  characterization  of  Benjamin  F.  Moore,  a  prominent 
attorney  and  politician  of  California  in  the  Fifties: 

^^See  Royce,  California,  pp.  227-30. 
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He  was  tall,  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  an  erect  and  straight 
figure  though  very  spare  and  narrow  chested,  clearly-cut  and 
strongly  marked  features,  greyish  hair  which  had  once  been 
black,  and  proud  and  haughty  in  his  carriage,  which  was  said 
to  correspond  with  his  extreme  self-esteem  and  high  reputation 
for  fearlessness.  His  learning,  even  upon  legal  points,  was  of 
the  flimsiest  character;  and  in  general  information  his  illiteracy 
was  profound.  But  his  want  of  erudition,  which  would  in  these 
days,  were  he  alive,  subject  him  to  ridicule  before  the  court, 
proved  a  powerful  aid  before  juries  of  early  times  who  felt 
themselves  very  deficient  in  the  same  respect.  He  made  a 
practice  of  railing  against  book-learning,  praising  the  chivalry 
of  the  people  of  the  South  in  comparison  with  the  people  of 
the  North,  and  deriding  northern  men  and  the  principles  sup- 
posed to  characterize  them.  He  had  committed  to  memory  a 
few  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  such  men  as  Clay,  Calhoun 
and  Randolph,  which  he  was  able  to  twist  and  turn  to  account  on 
almost  any  occasion;  and,  with  these  as  a  stock  in  trade,  he  was 
always  ready  for  a  burst  of  furious  eloquence  and  throughout 
the  "flush  times"  of  the  Southern  mines  he  was  without  a  peer 
or  dangerous  rival.  And  yet  he  knew  well  what  he  was  about. 
Being  reproached  on  one  occasion  by  another  prominent  lawyer 
about  an  address  he  had  just  made  to  a  jury  and  told  that  his 
remarks  were  ridiculous,  he  replied,  "You  think  that  I  was 
addressing  twelve  learned  judges;  but  I  know  I  was  talking  to  a 

dozen  d fools.    I  went  in  for  winning  the  case,  and  I  am 

going  to  do  it!"    And  he  did.^^ 

After  a  few  obvious  corrections  for  such  items  as  the  "railing 
against  book-learning,"  we  have  Colonel  Starbottle  so  closely 
approximated  as  to  expect  from  this  fellow  Southerner,  were  he 
to  go  on,  "Take  them  my  kyard,  Sir,"  though  we  should  be  by 
no  means  certain  of  a  combat  to  follow;  for  the  Colonel,  despite 
his  readiness  and  his  many  challenges,  fights  only  one  duel  in 
our  presence,  and  three  times  acts  as  a  second.  Sometimes  a 
Southern  gentleman  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  some- 
^"Hittell,  pp.  292-3. 
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times  not  too  lightly.  The  Colonel  could  and  would  shoot,  but 
all  that  was  essential  was  the  placating  of  his  honor. 

The  free  shooting  in  the  innumerable  "Westerns"  that  owe 
their  invention  to  Bret  Harte  receives  some  exemplification  not 
only  in  his  but  in  the  Californian  record.  S.  J.  Field,  in  his 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Early  California,  relates  that  he  found 
the  possession  of  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  them  was  a  great  breeder  of  courtesy  and  respect  in  others. 
Members  of  the  State  Legislature  would  take  off  their  pistols 
and  lay  them  in  the  drawers  of  their  desks  as  matter-of-factly 
as  if  they  were  gloves.  In  August,  185  5,  the  San  Francisco  Call 
referred  modestly  to  the  "two  or  three  shooting  encounters 
per  week"  which  got  into  the  news.^^  A  brigand  or  a  gambler 
might  well  be  expected  to  carry  as  much  protection  as  a  legis- 
lator or  a  gentleman,  and  a  pistol  was  a  legitimate  substitute 
for  a  policeman  in  the  mines.  The  shooting  is  doubtless  suffi- 
ciently factual,  however  literary  the  nonchalance,  in  the  third 
sentence  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp":  "The  ditches  and 
claims  were  not  only  deserted,  but  'Tuttle's  Grocery'  had  con- 
tributed its  gamblers,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  calmly  con- 
tinued their  game  the  day  that  French  Pete  and  Kanaka  Joe  shot 
each  other  to  death  in  the  front  room." 

Among  the  free  shooters  the  highwayman  would  naturally 
be  the  extremest,  from  the  nature  of  his  trade;  but  that  he  was 
either  a  loquacious  or  sportsmanlike  lover  of  finesse  is  improb- 
able. Whether  he  worked  alone  or  as  the  member  of  a  band, 
he  was  a  mere  thief  and  murderer,  not  the  priest  of  a  ritual  so 
familiar  that  whenever  a  stagecoach  is  stopped  in  the  darkness 
everyone  except  the  tenderfoot  immediately  assumes  his  role: 
Yuba  Bill  descends  from  his  box,  the  messenger  hands  over  the 
treasure  chest,  the  passengers  throw  up  their  hands,  and  only 
the  tenderfoot  seems  either  to  feel  or  to  express  surprise  or  in- 
dignation. There  were  from  time  to  time  well-organized  bands 
^^See  Merwin,  pp.  132-4. 
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of  brigands,  such  as  those  of  Reelfoot  Williams  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Downieville  or  of  Joaquin  Murieta  whose  cut- 
throats extended  their  operations  almost  from  Siskiyou  to  San 
Diego.^^  But  their  methods  were  more  bloody  than  gentle- 
manly, and  included  no  such  chivalrous  and  oratorical  ap- 
proaches as  those  of  the  Godfrey  Chivers  of  "In  a  Hollow  of 
the  Hills": 

Circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  gentlemen, 
compel  us  to  oblige  you  to  alight,  stand  in  a  row  on  one  side, 
and  hold  up  your  hands.  You  will  find  the  attitude  not  un- 
pleasant after  your  cramped  position  in  the  coach,  while  the 
change  from  its  confined  air  to  the  wholesome  night-breeze 
of  the  Sierras  cannot  but  prove  salutary  and  refreshing. 

This  is  rather  more  elaborate  and  foolish  than  the  quiet  com- 
radeship of  the  brigands  in  "Snow-Bound  at  Eagle's" — "Step 
in  as  quickly  as  you  like,  gentlemen.  You've  five  minutes  to 
wait.  Bill" — or  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Snapshot  Harry 
in  sending  a  messenger  ahead  to  warn  Yuba  Bill  of  the  tree 
across  the  road  at  the  spot  where  Bill  is  presently  to  be  held  up. 
But  Harte  was  as  tempted  by  his  gentleman  bandits  as  by  his 
debonair  gamblers  and  preferred  having  them  memorable  to 
having  them  authentic. 

Of  such  other  elements  in  Harte's  narrations  as  the  fires, 
floods,  earthquakes,  and  lucky  strikes,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  local  records,  though  they  can  seldom  have  been  as 
fortuitous  as  his  fiction  makes  them.  During  the  two  years 
following  December,  1849,  there  were  many  small  fires  and  six 
conflagrations  in  San  Francisco  alone,  the  great  fire  of  May, 
185 1  practically  destroying  the  city.  Sacramento  was  burned 
twice  and  flooded  three  times  before  1854,  and  many  smaller 
cities  and  camps  were  similarly  afflicted.  The  flimsy  structures 
of  the  cities  were  as  inflammable  as  those  of  the  camps,  which 
wouAd  begin  as  a  collection  of  tents,  succeeded  first  by  "cloth 
^^Hittell,  pp.  712-26  ("Joaquin  Murieta  and  His  Banditti"). 
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houses"  and  then  by  wooden  buildings,  though  in  the  more 
stable  camps  fireproof  structures  would  ultimately  begin  to 
appear.^^  The  location  of  the  mining  camps  in  the  gulches  and 
along  the  river  courses  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierras,  and  the  nat- 
ural prolongation  of  the  mining  season  to  or  beyond  the  pre- 
sumable point  of  safety,  made  the  miner's  life  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  upset  by  flood,  widi  forest  fire  and  earthquake  as 
additional  threats. 

Harte  makes  repeated  use  of  all  these  factors,  which  frequently 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  exigencies  of  a  plot  and  often 
provide  a  deus  ex  machina  to  extricate  him  from  his  complica- 
tions. In  "The  Reincarnation  of  Smith"  both  a  fire  and  a  flood 
in  Sacramento  provide  high  points  in  the  action;  in  "In  the 
Carquinez  Woods"  and  "The  Sheriff  of  Siskiyou"  forest  fires 
are  called  in  to  provide  the  denouement;  "In  the  Tules"  and 
"When  the  Waters  Were  Up  at  Jules,"  as  well  as  the  more 
familiar  "Luck,"  depend  importantly  on  floods;  "In  a  Hollow 
of  the  Hills"  uses  both  fire  and  quake,  while  the  successive 
waves  of  a  quake  decisively  alter  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  landscape  in  "Left  Out  on  Lone  Star  Mountain." 
There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  sort  in  Harte's  stories, 
as  well,  of  course,  as  of  the  sudden  gold  strike  and  equally  sud- 
den loss,  which  are  key  factors  in  the  last-named  story  and  in 
too  many  others  to  mention  here. 

There  was  more  to  California,  of  course,  than  the  Bohemia  of 
San  Francisco  and  gold  mines  of  the  Sierras;  and  Bret  Harte, 
though  his  name  is  popularly  associated  almost  exclusively 
with  these  elements,  by  no  means  confined  his  attention  to 
them.  There  was  agriculture,  for  instance,  in  the  valleys 
("Through  the  Santa  Clara  Wheat,"  "The  Reformation  of 
James  Reddy");  there  were  schools,  even  in  the  mining  regions 
("Cressy,"  "M'Hss,"  "The  Idyl  of  Red  Gulch,"  "The  New 

^^See  Royce,  pp.  283,  385-90;  Hittell,  pp.  360-65;  Merwin,  pp. 
186-9. 
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Assistant  at  Pine  Clearing  School");  there  were  dogs  and 
donkeys  and  horses  and  bears  and  goats  ("A  Yellow  Dog," 
"'Jinny,'"  "Chu  Chu,"  "Baby  Sylvester,"  "An  Esmeralda  of 
Rocky  Cailon");  there  were  preachers  abroad  in  the  land — not 
many  of  them  justifiably  ("M'Hss,"  "A  Convert  of  the  Mission," 
"In  the  Carquinez  Woods,"  "An  Apostle  of  the  Tules");  there 
were  interesting  people  and  places  left  over  from  the  Mexican 
regime  ("The  Devotion  of  Enriquez,"  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Hacienda");  there  were  courts  and  newspapers  and  political 
campaigns  ("Colonel  Starbottle's  Client,"  "The  Boom  in  the 
'Calaveras  Clarion,'"  "The  Office  Seeker"). 

Harte  was  busy  writing  throughout  his  later  years.  Some 
readers  have  contented  themselves  with  the  rumor  that  the 
later  stories  were  but  indefinitely  repeated  copies  of  "The  Luck" 
and  "The  Outcasts,"  but  the  surprising  fact  awaiting  their  in- 
vestigation is  that  Harte' s  California  is  peopled  by  a  rather 
bewildering  number  and  variety  of  characters  in  a  multitude  of 
situations.  California  was  all  the  subject  he  ever  needed  rather 
than  the  only  subject  he  could  think  of,  and  the  limitations  of 
his  accomplishment  are  rather  those  of  his  art  than  of  the  op- 
portunities of  his  material. 

IV.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  AND  THEORY 
Although  most  of  Bret  Harte's  critical  writing  was  done  dur- 
ing a  brief  and  early  period  in  his  career,  and  though  his  liter- 
ary ideas  and  values  were  nowhere  brought  together  into 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  statement,  there  is  enough  mate- 
rial in  his  reviews  and  scattered  essays  to  establish  his  criteria 
and  to  illustrate  their  application  in  a  varied,  vigorous,  and 
racy  practice. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  Harte,  in  spite 
of  his  limited  formal  education  and  his  lifelong  preoccupation 
with  a  non-intellectual  subject  matter,  was  a  far  from  illiterate 
person.    This  son  of  a  bookish  father  read  extensively  in  child- 
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hood  and  youth  and  went  to  CaUfornia  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
a  predestined  bookman,  whether  as  teacher,  or  critic,  or  creator 
of  books.  The  trick  of  book  reviewing  seemed  to  be  his  as 
easily  and  naturally  as  that  of  paragrapher-about-town,  and  in 
both  activities  he  showed  from  the  beginning  familiarity  with 
the  ways  of  the  makers  and  interpreters  of  books. 

Granting  a  proper  discount  for  the  easy  pretense  at  learning 
which  is  so  much  the  reviewer's  habit  as  to  have  become  almost 
his  privilege,  the  indications  of  Harte's  reading  are  many  and 
varied.  The  list  is  unbalanced,  being  weak  in  general  literature 
outside  his  native  tongue;  but  among  English  and  American 
writers  he  read  in  a  broad  if  desultory  fashion.  Of  the  classics 
he  shows  familiarity  with  Homer  and  Vergil,  as  well  as  with 
the  general  body  of  Greek  myth  and  story,  and  with  Aesop. 
He  knew  the  Bible,  and  something  of  Confucius.  The  Arabian 
Nights  was  a  great  favorite.  He  read  in  Froissart's  Chronicles^ 
Cervantes,  and  Montaigne.  Other  European  literature  in- 
cludes Paul  and  Virginia,  Michelet,  Hugo,  Dumas  the  Elder, 
Zola.  The  English  list  includes  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Bunyan,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Pepys, 
Evelyn,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Gray,  Defoe  and  prob- 
ably several  others  of  the  eighteenth-century  novelists,  Wal- 
pole,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Burns,  probably  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  and  Lamb,  Tom  Hood,  Scott,  Byron,  Tupper,  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Charles  and  Henry  Kingsley, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son's Diary,  George  Eliot,  Bulwer-Lytton,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Charles  Lever,  Charles  Reade,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swin- 
burne, George  Macdonald,  William  Black,  Stevenson,  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  Thomas  Hardy,  Kipling.  On  the  American  list  ap- 
pear: Franklin,  Edwards,  Irving,  Cooper,  Haliburton,  Prescott, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Thoreau,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Longfellow,  Dana,  Whitman,  Taylor,  Aldrich,  the  Western 
humorists  ("Ward,"  "Billings,"  "Nasby,"  "Phoenix"),  Mark 
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Twain,  Joaquin  Miller,  C.  W.  Stoddard,  E.  E.  Hale,  Bierce, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Mary  N.  Murfree,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Henry 
James,  Howells.  These  listings  certainly  do  not  cover  Harte's 
reading,  though  they  include  most  of  the  writers  to  whom  he 
made  direct  reference.  The  sophistication  of  his  manner  among 
books  implies  that  this  is  a  sampling  rather  than  a  summary  of 
his  literary  acquaintance. 

Aside  from  Lowell,  Harte  makes  little  reference  to  the  mas- 
ters of  criticism,  nor  does  he  avail  himself  of  their  terminology; 
but  that  he  was  intelligently  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
artistic  creation  is  abundantly  evident.  The  problems  of  sub- 
ject matter,  and  of  form,  and  of  the  relations  between  matter 
and  form  recur  continually  in  his  critical  writing,  and  must  con- 
sciously have  affected  his  creative  practice.  He  was  as  aware  as 
Poe,  though  not  as  reiterative,  of  the  importance  of  effect,  and 
he  shared  Poe's  antipathy  to  the  didactic.  Morality  in  literature 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  artistic  integrity  rather  than  of  theme; 
and  form  was  a  matter  of  fidelity  to  subject,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject might  be.  Time  and  again  in  his  book  reviewing  he  lashes 
the  intrusive  writer  from  the  page,  and  time  and  again  he  praises 
the  maker  who  follows  the  premises  of  situation  or  character 
through  to  the  end.  He  is  little  concerned  about  a  writer's 
philosophy  of  life  so  long  as  that  philosophy  does  not  vitiate 
his  art;  and  if,  as  between  the  "realistic"  and  the  "romantic," 
he  inclines  toward  the  latter,  it  is  chiefly  because  he  guesses 
that  the  romanticist  is  a  shrewder  judge  of  the  reader's  prefer- 
ences than  the  realist^  and  a  more  just  observer  of  the  reader's 
rights.  Puritans  stir  his  resentment  and  transcendentalists  his 
amusement  because  they  impose  their  philosophies  rather  than 
deduce  them  from  experience;  and  New  England,  their  home, 
is  especially  in  need  of  a  little  genial  irreverence  to  brighten  its 
fogs  and  glooms.  He  likes  good  storytellers  for  the  singleness 
of  their  devotion  to  the  story,  though  he  knows  as  well  as 
another  that  significant  plot  is  but  an  organization  of  characters 
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around  an  emotion  and  an  idea,  and  is  as  sensitive  as  another  to 
shoddy  characterization  and  unmotivated  action.  In  general, 
his  appeals  are  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  from  the 
complex  to  the  simple,  from  philosophy  to  common  sense,  from 
morality  to  humanity,  from  solemnity  and  sentimentality  to 
humor,  from  didacticism  to  representation. 

Most  of  these  qualities  can  be  illustrated  from  Harte's  two 
most  ambitious  critical  essays^  "A  Few  Words  about  Mr.  Low- 
ell" and  "My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book." 

The  essay  on  Lowell  was  written  shortly  after  the  poet's 
death  in  1891.  Years  before,  Harte  had  anticipated  this  milder 
treatment  of  his  contemporary  in  a  rather  bumptious  review 
of  The  Cathedral.  Admitting  that  "very  scholarly  and  well- 
read  reviewers  have  considered  The  Cathedral  as  Mr.  Lowell's 
masterpiece,  and  even  the  masterpiece  of  American  poetry," 
Harte  submits  that  "in  comprehensiveness,  ease,  simplicity,  and 
we  may  add,  motive,  the  poem  is  really  unsatisfactory."  Mr. 
Lowell,  by  reason  of  "his  fatal  predilection  for  soliloquy  and 
erudition,"  had  warned  his  readers  that  he  might  some  day  be 
beyond  their  comprehension,  and  the  time  seemed  now  to  have 
come.  In  its  pedantic  affectation  the  poem  might  well  have  been 
written  by  "that  philological  ornament  of  East  Jaalam  parish," 
Lowell's  own  Parson  Wilbur  of  the  "Biglow  Papers": 

The  author  is  garrulous  when  he  should  be  thoughtful.  The 
local  atmosphere  and  color,  the  shadowy  crypt,  the  broken 
lights,  the  echoing  pavement,  and  dim  aisles  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  poet's  voluble  extravagance,  which  directs  all  attention  to 
himself ....  There  are  isolated  figures  that  are  fine;  clever 
asides;  quotable  bits:  but  few  lines  of  sustained  and  honest 
description,  and  never  more  than  a  hinting  of  the  attitude  of 
contemplation.  We  feel  like  calling  upon  the  verger  to  put  out 
this  "high-flown,"  but  strident  Yankee,  who  is  like  to  disturb 
the  worshipers,  and  who  even  talks  politics  in  church.^'^ 

^^  Review  of  Lowell's  The  Cathedral,  Overland,  IV,  386-7  (April,  1870). 
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Thirty-one  years  later  Harte  had  forgotten  his  impulse  to 
call  the  verger,  and  though  he  had  not  entirely  abandoned  dis- 
sent nor  altered  his  reasons  for  dissenting  he  had  mellowed 
and  subtilized  his  manner  and  was  ready  to  balance  his  judg- 
ment by  paying  due  tribute  to  a  great  American.^^  After  all, 
in  the  earlier  criticism  he  had  made  acknowledgment  of  what 
"we  have  often  found  admirable  in  our  poet,  whom  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  would  be  more  poetical,  religious,  and  con- 
templative in  a  whitewashed  'meetin'  house'  on  his  own  soil"; 
and  now  he  wished  to  emphasize  his  appreciation  of  the  "strong 
satirical  singer"  whose  strength  lay  in  his  "keen  instinctive  in- 
sight into  the  personal  character  of  the  New  Englander." 
Lowell  did  from  the  inside  what  "Sam  Slick"  had  done  for  the 
Yankee  from  the  outside.  Lowell  alone  had  discovered  and 
portrayed  the  real  Yankee,  "that  wonderful  evolution  of  the 
English  Puritan,  who  had  shaken  off  the  forms  and  supersti- 
tions, the  bigotry  and  intolerance,  of  religion,  but  never  the 
deep  consciousness  of  God."  Only  an  insider  could  have  taken 
so  accurate  a  measure  of  the  Yankee's  God,  who  was  no  vague 
thunderer  or  pedant  of  abstraction  but  was  rather  the  familiar 
of  each  individual  sinner  and  "sent  the  bill"  to  him  direct;  and 
only  an  insider  could  have  described  the  hard  social  life,  the 
scant  amusements,  the  stern  duties,  the  grim  economy,  the  dis- 
trust of  art,  the  human  passion  asserting  itself  in  homely  dra- 
matic gesture  that  is  vitalized  in  the  "Yankee  talk"  of  Hosea 
Biglow. 

But  though  Mr.  Lowell  was  an  insider  in  New  England — as 
he  could  be  while  remaining  "more  of  an  Englishman  than  an 
American" — he  knew  little  about  the  West  and  South,  and  his 
moral  convictions  and  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity  were 
those  of  a  transplanted  Englishman,  reiterating  "an  abstract 

^^"A  Few  Words  about  Mr.  Lowell"  first  appeared  in  the  New 
Revieiv  for  February,  1891,  and  is  now  included  in  Writings,  XX, 
256-65. 
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Right  and  Wrong  that  was  quite  as  much  the  utterance  of 
Exeter  Hall  as  of  Elmwood."  The  microcosm  of  New  England 
hardly  reflected  the  Gallic  mixtures  of  the  South,  the  slow  and 
sure  thoughtful  citizenship  of  German  millions  in  the  Middle 
States,  the  Old  World  courtesy  and  avowed  papistry  of  the 
Spanish  Southwest  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  "But  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  country  as  an  entity  could 
have  been  evolved  from  the  New  Englander's  inner  conscious- 
ness, even  as  the  secret  of  the  wilderness  was  supposed  to  have 
been  revealed  to  the  soulful  observer  of  Boston  Common." 
And  Bret  Harte  took  particular  delight  in  recalling  how  Emer- 
son, the  Sage  of  Concord,  rang  a  dinner  bell  in  the  lower  end 
of  his  garden  in  the  hope  that  that  "savage  dweller  in  the  wilder- 
ness," Henry  Thoreau,  would  hear  it  down  by  Walden  Pond 
and  come  up.  "I  fancy,"  remarks  Harte  slyly,  "I  have  since 
heard  Mr.  Emerson's  dinner  bell  in  a  good  deal  of  New  England 
literature — and  have  felt  relieved."  Although  New  England- 
ers  like  Lowell  knew  the  roots  of  the  people  in  the  common  soil 
of  their  own  section  of  the  country,  Lowell  and  Harte  faced  each 
other  as  strangers  under  the  rooftree  of  Elmwood  because  the  one 
was  no  less  alien  to  California  than  the  other  to  New  England. 

Throughout  the  commentaries  on  Lowell  runs  this  apprecia- 
tion of  the  homely,  the  natural,  the  concrete,  the  local,  as  well 
as  this  quick  retort  upon  pretentiousness  and  pedantry.  The 
point  was  as  much  aesthetic  as  practical  or  moral.  A  true  form 
was  inseparable  from  integrity  and  the  knowledge  that  derives 
from  experience.  Sentimentality,  condescension,  pedantry, 
egotism  were  violations  not  only  of  truth  but  of  form,  and 
Harte  was  as  much  distressed  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  tolerate  strange  truths  so  long  as  they  were 
true  to  themselves,  but  the  amorphous  was  manifestly  the  false. 

It  is  this  devotion  to  formal  integrity  that  governs  him  in 
"My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book."  ^^  Coming  back 
^^Writings,  XX,  266-75. 
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to  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  as  a  critic  long  after  he  had  thrilled 
to  it  as  a  story,  he  discovered  that  the  premises  of  the  analyst 
corroborate  the  intuitions  of  the  unsophisticated  reader — "that 
the  primary  function  of  the  novelist  is  to  interest  the  reader  in 
its  story,"  a  story  which  may  incidentally  be  purposive,  pathetic, 
humorous,  or  felicitous,  but  which  must  first  of  all  keep  the 
reader's  eye  on  what  happened  and  to  what  end.  The  author 
of  The  Brick  Moon  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  had  his 
solitary  space-traveler  flash  a  telegram  to  his  sweetheart  on  the 
earth  asking  how  the  people  in  Reade's  serial  Foul  Play  "got 
off  the  island."  "Ducks,"  came  the  prompt  and  sympathetic 
answer;  and,  implies  Harte,  if  a  writer  or  a  critic  knows  his 
business,  let  him  look  to  his  ducks.  Once  the  writer  has  prom- 
ised a  story,  his  poetry,  his  humor,  his  knowledge  will  be  in 
vain  as  soon  as  the  reader  suspects  that  he  is  getting  "no  for- 
warder." Let  him  then  promptly  project  his  character  into  a 
struggle  with  environment  and  circumstance,  and  exalt  his  ma- 
terial only  as  he  intensifies  his  drama. 

If  the  hero's  difficulties  become  so  great  as  to  seem  beyond 
human  resolution,  then  his  escape  will  seem  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  partake  of  divine  retribution.  Dumas  recognized  this 
principle  when  he  exalted  his  theme  from  mere  personal  revenge 
to  "a  revenge  for  wrongs  so  inhuman,  and  a  revenge  carried  out 
under  such  masterful  intelligence  and  direction,  as  to  seem  divine 
justice."  And  yet  these  wrongs  so  inhuman  in  their  incidence 
are  human  enough  in  their  motivation:  each  of  the  conspirators 
is  moved  through  his  respective  moral  weakness  rather  than  by 
any  abstract  malignity,  and  the  intolerable  result  involves 
"nothing  extravagant,  inhuman,  or  unconvincing  in  its  details." 
For  an  ordinary  romancer  all  would  now  be  ready  for  the  hero 
to  escape  and  revenge  himself  in  blunt  sailorlike  fashion.  But 
Dumas,  who  has  set  destiny  on  the  march,  must  turn  his  avenger 
into  a  man  of  destiny.  He  proceeds  to  lift  what  follows  from  a 
mere  series  of  ingenious  incidents  into  the  circumstances  that 
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account  for  Edmond  Dantes's  character,  intellect,  and  power. 
"Out  of  his  very  wrongs  and  sufferings  the  redresser  of  these 
wrongs  and  sufferings  has  been  created."  And  thereafter  the 
very  extravagances  of  the  hero  and  of  the  romantic  parapher- 
nalia that  surround  him  are  kept  from  degenerating  into  clap- 
trap by  their  subordination  to  a  purpose  which  is  executed  with 
such  largeness  of  design  that  the  guilty  assist  in  their  own  pun- 
ishment, and  the  avenger  becomes  the  dramatized  presence  of 
retributive  justice. 

Though  many  of  Harte' s  readers  will  hardly  go  all  the  way 
with  him  in  his  admiration  of  Dumas's  novel,  most  of  them  will 
probably  respond  sympathetically  to  the  argument  with  which 
he  defends  it.  He  has  doubtless  put  his  finger  on  the  source  of 
the  peculiar  fascination  that  attends  the  story  of  Edmond 
Dantes's  revenge,  and  it  is  his  own  storyteller's  instinct  that 
enables  him  to  do  it.  Characteristically,  he  identifies  form  and 
significance,  finding  that  the  spiritual  height  of  the  structure 
examined  can  go  no  higher  than  the  formal  framework  which 
supports  it. 

The  theme  of  the  interdependence  of  form  and  substance 
runs  through  much  of  Harte's  criticism.  It  is  not  that  Harte  is 
in  any  sense  a  formalist,  or  ever  willing  to  see  human  reality 
sacrificed  for  technique;  it  is  rather  that  for  him  human  reality 
is  dependent  upon  imaginative  reality,  and  imaginative  re- 
ality is  in  turn  dependent  upon  technical  skill.  "It  does  not  help 
matters  that  Miss  Phelps  has  taken  a  real  catastrophe — the 
Lawrence  disaster — for  her  climax,"  he  declares  in  reviewing 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts^'^  "if  she 
mixes  it  with  the  unreal  in  such  a  way  as  to  seemingly  exagger- 
ate both."  And  he  adds  presently  that  when  Miss  Phelps  uses 
a  thunderbolt  to  knock  a  woman  into  the  arms  of  her  lover  she 
betrays  herself  as  a  second-rate  artist.  It  is  true  that  he  begins 
the  review  by  stating  that  two  of  the  stories  in  the  book  possess 
^"^ Overland,  III,  292-3  (September,  1869). 
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a  moral  and  literary  value  "entirely  independent  of  the  story- 
teller's trick,  the  sensational  incidents  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, or  the  nervous  force  with  which  they  are  written  up"; 
but  in  the  subsequent  discussion  he  makes  it  clear  that  this 
moral  and  literary  value  is  not  independent  of  more  fundamental 
elements  of  form.  It  is  because  the  writer  wrongly  distrusts  the 
adequacy  of  the  honest  elaboration  of  homely  materials  that  she 
resorts  to  cheap  and  sensational  tricks;  it  is  her  dreadful  dis- 
position to  "bear  down  hard"  that  leads  her  to  vitiate  her  force, 
humor,  and  poetic  feeling  by  a  lack  of  taste  and  restraint. 
Harte  has  already  observed  that  "the  storyteller's  trick"  is  too 
often  inimical  to  art,  and  there  is  a  wistful  note  in  this  story- 
teller's half-apology  to  Miss  Phelps: 

It  is  possible  that  we  attribute  to  weakness  what  may  be  only 
the  exigencies  of  the  short  story.  The  short  story  must  end  in 
some  way;  and  if  it  ends  in  highly  wrought  catastrophe  or  cli- 
max, it  is  more  likely  to  please  magazine  readers  than  if  it  van- 
ished with  a  lingering  flavor  on  the  lips,  as  the  best  and  most 
artistic  stories  are  apt  to  do. 

In  his  dual  review  of  Benjamin  Disraeli's  Lothair  and  Charles 
Reade's  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place^^  Harte  enlarges  on  this  dis- 
tinction between  creative  writing  and  the  artifices  of  the  trick- 
ster and  makes  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  two  writers  which 
time  has  upheld.  Again  he  stresses  the  inadequacy  of  fact  as 
a  substitute  for  imagination,  the  necessity  of  a  mutually  sus- 
taining expressive  art  and  fidelity  to  the  reader's  sense  of  life. 

So  artificial  and  insincere  is  the  style  [in  Lothair],  that  even 
such  accepted  facts  as  the  Italian  war  and  Garibaldi  appear  like 
fiction,  and  very  poor  fiction  at  that.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  dramatic  effect — which  might  be  pardoned,  if  there  were  no 
dramatic  intent — and  a  paucity  of  sentiment,  with  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  in  its  place. 

^^Overland,  V,  192-6  (August,  1870). 
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There  is,  it  seems,  no  obligation  upon  a  writer  to  do  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  to  write  dramatically  rather  than  lyrically, 
realistically  rather  than  romantically;  but  it  is  obligatory  that 
he  write  honestly  to  his  own  vision  and  consistently  to  his  own 
premises.  Let  him  not  confuse  the  dramatic  with  the  theatrical, 
the  pertinent  with  the  impertinent,  the  furniture  and  livery  with 
the  lives  they  may  easily  smother. 

The  rhetoric  [of  Disraeli]  is  characterized  by  the  same  vulgar 
artifices  which  make  the  situations  cheap  and  theatrical.  There 
is  a  young  person  whose  '*fair  cheek  was  sealed  by  the  gracious 
approbation  of  majesty,"  who  was  "the  cynosure  of  the  Em- 
pyrean.". .  .  This  is  consistent  with  a  writer  who  speaks  of  a 
lover  as  having  "soothed  and  sustained  the  agitated  frame  of  his 
sweetheart,"  and  "sealed  with  an  embrace  her  speechless 
form."  .  .  . 

Lothair,  in  short,  is  costume  romance,  "a  romance  of  old  clothes 
and  furniture  somewhat  ravaged  by  the  moths  of  time,"  dying 
in  a  literary  atmosphere  thinned  beyond  endurance  in  its  senti- 
ment and  its  humor. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  on  the  other  hand,  discards  the  old- 
fashioned  tinsel  and  conventional  blue  fire,  and 

is  an  evidence  of  progress,  as  characteristic  as  the  railroad  or 
telegraph.  It  is  not  only  that  Charles  Reade  arrives  at  results 
with  modern  labor-saving  rapidity;  that  he  produces  effects 
often  by  a  single  sentence  where  others  require  pages  of  rhetoric; 
nor  is  it  merely  that  with  a  pamphlet  on  Trades  Unions  and  the 
glow  of  a  forge-fire  he  achieves  a  sensation  which  Mr.  Disraeli, 
with  Debrett's  Peerage  and  the  entire  contents  of  "Mr.  Ruby's" 
jewelry-shop,  can  not  attain;  but  that  he  is  always  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  his  reader;  that,  to  borrow  his  latest  maxim,  he 
"puts  himself  in  their  place,"  and  that  in  his  writing  he  is  more 
often  concerned  about  the  public  than  about  himself — a  condi- 
tion which  is  not  always  the  mental  habit  of  his  Right  Honorable 
rival.69 

^^  Overland,  V,  194  (August,  1870). 
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It  is  true  that  Mr.  Reade  has  a  tendency  to  exaggeration,  that 
his  heroes  are,  perhaps,  a  Httle  larger  than  Hfe  size,  have  a  readi- 
ness for  the  situation  that  suggests  a  cue,  sometimes  are  guiky 
of  a  sUght  strut.  But  their  excess  is  an  exaggeration  of  common 
humanity  rather  than  a  substitute  for  it,  and  the  worst  that  we 
need  say  of  their  creator  is  that  he  is  somewhat  deficient  in  the 
art  that  conceals  art: 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  with  all  his  ingenuity,  delicacy  of 
touch,  accuracy  of  detail,  good  taste,  and  sympathetic  feeling, 
he  can  not  entirely  conceal  his  art;  and  that  even  when  we  are 
quite  carried  away  by  the  result  we  are  still  conscious  of  the 
process.  That  reader  must  be  very  material  or  very  fastidious  to 
whom  this  consciousness  is  unpleasant;  many,  we  imagine,  will 
find  a  double  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ingenuity  that 
thrilled  them;  but  it  is  still  a  revelation  of  the  limitation  of  Mr. 
Reade's  power. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Reade  is  ingenious,  logical,  condensed — "every 
incident  tells" — felicitous,  epigrammatic,  and  honest:  a  welcome 
relief  for  a  reader  who  has  just  observed  that  "a  Right  Honorable 
may  be  an  ex-snob,  as  well  as  an  ex-Minister." 

This  emphasis  on  truth  to  oneself  and  one's  subject,  and  re- 
spect for  one's  readers,  so  often  recurrent  in  the  reviews,  may 
be  further  illustrated  from  Harte's  comment  on  Wilkie  CoUins's 
Man  and  Wife.  To  one  who  had  always  been  grateful  to 
Mr.  Collins  for  being  content  to  tell  a  story  for  its  own  sake  and 
not  muddle  about  with  social  reforms  that  were  none  of  Wilkie 
Collins's  concern,  the  appearance  of  a  "fell  moral  purpose"  in 
his  latest  novel  was  a  matter  for  grief: 

If  the  novel-readers  of  the  last  ten  years  could  have  safely 
counted  upon  any  one  for  fiction,  pure  and  simple,  without  the 
suggestion  of  any  extrinsic  purpose,  moral  or  instructive,  that 
one  would  have  been  Wilkie  Collins.  In  all  the  fascinating 
intricacies  of  his  wonderful  plots,  they  felt  that  nothing  was 
expected  of  them  more  than  their  breathless  attention;  that  their 
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sympathies,  political  or  social,  were  not  to  be  called  upon,  and 
that  with  the  last  evolution  of  the  plot,  and  disclosure  of  the 
mystery,  their  responsibility  to  the  novelist  ended.  He  had 
fulfilled  his  duty  by  interesting  them — a  work  requiring  no 
litde  effort  and  talent;  they  had  fulfilled  theirs  by  being  in- 
terested— a  work  requiring  absolutely  no  talent  or  effort  what- 


Just  as  the  critic  has  no  temptation  to  rate  Collins  with  Reade 
in  order  of  importance  he  has  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  poor 
devil  of  entertainment  his  due.  For  Reade  to  lapse  from  sig- 
nificance would  be  betrayal;  for  Collins  to  lapse  into  it  is  as 
much  so. 

It  is,  indeed,  something  very  like  Poe's  horror  of  the  didactic 
that  most  frequently  afflicts  Harte  in  his  consideration  of  lit- 
erary forms.  He  tolerates  almost  any  writer  who  will  stay  on 
his  beat,  no  matter  how  humble  it  is,  but  he  is  adamant  with 
all  those  who  violate  consistency,  whether  in  logic  or  in  mood, 
by  lugging  in  the  extraneous.  Collins,  for  instance,  profoundly 
distresses  him  by  "  'going  for'  the  Marriage  Laws  of  Great 
Britain."  One  ought  to  be  free,  in  reading  a  novel  by  Collins, 
to  content  oneself  with  finding  the  characters  to  be  "nice"  or 
"horrid,"  and  to  wondering  "what  was  the  secret"  and  "how 
it  would  end."  Once-innocuous  fathers  must  now  be  ready  to 
explain  Parliamentary  Acts  to  family  circles,  and  "young 
gentlemen  must,  among  their  other  accomplishments,  study  up 
decisions  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Judges,  for  the  edification  of  their 
fair  friends."  We  can  yield  a  point  in  behalf  of  a  Dickenslike 
bit  of  political  satire,  in  the  chapter  on  the  owls  in  the  summer- 
house,  or  in  toleration  of  the  admirable  lampooning  of  the 
Muscular  School,  the  cult  of  Animal  Young  England — they  are 
good  in  themselves  and  much  in  need  of  doing — but  we  must 
make  amends  for  this  inconsistency  by  insisting  that 

.  .V  ''^Overland,  V,  1291-3  (September,  1870). 
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when  Mr.  Collins  attempts  to  show  us  that  the  condition  of  the 
wife  descends  to  the  daughter;  that  the  female  issue  of  an  abused 
and  deserted  wife  is  bound  to  become,  in  turn,  an  abused  and 
deserted  wife,  we  respectfully  raise  our  voice  in  protest.  Even 
if  we  were  prepared  to  go  back  to  Adam  and  Eve  to  find  the 
secret  of  the  present  unhappiness  of  some  married  couples, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Divorce  courts  would  admit  the 
testimony,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  legislation  ever  yet  has  done 
much  to  remove  hereditary  traits. 

Or  consider,  for  a  moment,  that  quartet  of  friends  presented 
by  the  author  oi  Fair  Harvard^^  so  admirably  selected  to  repre- 
sent New  England,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Illinois:  New  Eng- 
land, metaphysical;  New  York,  elegandy  nonchalant;  the  South, 
fiery;  the  West,  earnest  and  epigrammatical. 

This  was  a  natural  and  pleasing  arrangement;  the  only  re- 
markable circumstance  is,  that  these  gentlemen  were  always 
consistent.  The  New  Englander  was  always  metaphysical  .  .  . 
The  deplorable  absence  of  this  characteristic  in  real  life  makes  it, 
perhaps,  the  more  refreshing  to  meet  with  in  fiction. 

Or  turn  to  Mrs.  J erningham  s  Journal^'^  where  there  is  so  much 
"fell  moral  purpose"  that  "nine  readers  out  of  ten  will  regret 
that  Mrs.  Jerningham  did  not  run  away  from  the  brutal  prig 
who  happened  to  be  her  husband;  and  they  will,  possibly,  be 
quite  as  virtuous  in  principle  as  the  author";  or  to  Mary  Lori- 
mer's  Among  the  Hills ^^  where  the  author,  not  content  to  com- 
municate her  healthy  delight  in  trees  and  flowers,  feels  it  so 
necessary  to  instruct  as  well  as  admire  that  she  "pours  out,  on  a 
mythical  young  person  known  as  'Rose,'  a  quantity  of  technical 
information,  which,  the  reader  trembles  to  reflect,  may  be  in- 
tended for  himself" — for  which  reason  he  will  perhaps  not  read 
the  book  through  but  give  it  to  his  children  "with  the  usual 
bland  indorsement  that  it  will  'do  them  good.*  " 

'^Reviewed  in  Overland,  IV,  197  (February,  1870). 
'^Reviewed  in  Overland,  IV,  486-7  (May,  1870). 
'3 Reviewed  in  Overland,  IV,  103  (January,  1870). 
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This  sin  of  didacticism  is  never  more  heinous  than  when  it  is 
thus  committed  against  the  young.  The  author  of  The  Candy 
Elephant^^  for  example,  has  the  mistaken  notion  "that  children 
of  seven  or  eight  years  are  the  proper  subjects  to  whom  to 
serve  out  the  sentiment  of  twenty-one."  But  luckily,  there  is 
in  general  an  improvement  in  this  field: 

The  old-fashioned  stories,  with  a  moral  or  pious  reflection 
impending  at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  or  the  clumsily  ad- 
justed mixture  of  didactic  truth  and  saccharine  rhetoric  ad- 
ministered like  sulphur  and  treacle  for  the  moral  health  of  the 
unhappy  infant,  are  happily  long  since  abandoned.  The  idea  of 
pleasing  children  by  writing  down  to  their  supposititious  level 
and  flavoring  the  work  with  bland  imbecility,  has  also  exploded.''^ 

Children  are  wisely  and  honestly  treated  in  such  books  as 
Phehe  Travers^^  by  Aunt  Florida.  Here  they  are  not  offered 
poetical  dolls,  stuff'ed  with  sentimental  sawdust,  but  genuine 
flesh  and  blood;  and  it  is  set  forth  with  the  avoidance  of  ab- 
straction, the  attention  to  minute  and  sequent  detail  that  we 
would  know  they  approve  if  we  would  heed  their  continual 
demand,  "What  happened  next.^" 

It  is  this  quality  which  makes  the  detail  of  Robinson  Crusoe's 
housekeeping  of  more  interest  than  his  shipwreck;  which  lends 
a  charm  to  the  Rollo  Books;  which,  through  a  material  and 
elaborate  way  of  putting  the  supernatural,  gives  the  Arabian 
Nights  its  perennial  freshness;  and  which  invests  "Miss  Phebe's" 
homely  adventure  with  fascination. 

Harte  is  especially  grateful  to  writers  like  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  for  sparing  their 
readers  the  gratuitous  instruction  they  are  both  eminently  able 

''^Reviewed  in  Overland,  III,  579  (December,  1869). 

■^^^ Children's  Books,"  Overland,  VI,  199-200  (February,  1871). 
Cf.  Walter  Blair,  "On  the  Structure  of  Tom  Sawyer,"  Modern 
Philology,  XXXVII,  75-88  (August,  1939),  for  an  account  of  how 
Mark  Twain  also  contributed  to  the  revolt  against  the  Little  Evas 
and  Little  Rollos  of  juvenile  fiction. 

^^  Reviewed  in  Overland,  III,  579-80  (December,  1869). 
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to  give.  There  are  preliminary  indications  in  Hale's  Sybaris 
and  Other  Homes^'^  that  one  is  about  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
information  and  useful  knowledge,  but  the  reader  abandons  his 
uneasiness  and  recognizes  a  pleasant  and  safe  companion  when, 
at  Sybaris,  the  chronicler  elects  the  parish  church  instead  of  the 
grand  cathedral  (unlike  the  Lowell  who  so  loftily  disregarded 
the  meetin'  house  as  a  subject  for  his  poem).  Hale,  in  contrast 
to  the  insatiable  travelers  who  drag  us  through  the  galleries  of 
the  Louvre  and  the  villas  of  Florence,  takes  us  to  a  place  "where 
people  really  lived,  in  one-story  houses,  with  gardens  attached, 
and  where  most  of  them  had  not  come  from  Rome  yesterday, 
and  expected  to  go  to  London  tomorrow."  As  for  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson's  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment ^^  it  presents  that  rarest 
of  phenomena,  a  humorous  philanthropist.  Mr.  Higginson  not 
only  refrains  from  taking  his  reader  at  "that  disadvantage  which 
your  philanthropist  holds  over  his  fellow  men,"  but  he  makes 
a  display  neither  of  cheap  indignation  nor  of  himself,  and  is 
content  to  write  like  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Among  the  many  gratuities  which  poor  writers  offer  their 
readers,  sentimentality  is  one  of  the  least  acceptable.  Sentiment, 
of  course,  is  not  sentimentality,  and  Harte  expects  a  judi- 
cious proportion  of  it.  But  for  that  "overindulgence  in  senti- 
mental feeling"  which  the  dictionary  names  sentimentality  (and 
of  which  critics  have  so  often  accused  him  in  his  own  work)  he 
has  always  a  sharp  interrogation.  The  trouble  with  sentimen- 
tality is  that  it  deals  with  its  subjects  "as  if  they  were  something 
better,"  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  treats  her  provincials  in  Old 
Town  Folks  J'^  Without  being  disrespectful  to  New  England, 
"that  extraordinary  'seed-bed'  of  most  of  the  cardinal  American 
virtues,"  Harte  would  modestly  point  out  that  one  becomes 
more  provincial  than  his  provincials  when  he  overrates  them 

^^Reviewed  in  Overland,  IV,  102-3  (January,  1870). 
^^Reviewed  in  Overland,  IV,  195-6  (February,  1870). 
'''^Reviewed  in  Overland,  III,  390  (October,  1869). 
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(as,  by  the  way,  that  other  New  Englander,  Hawthorne,  never 
did).  Perhaps  we  should  look  hopefully  forward  to  a  day  when 
Governor  Winthrop  shall  become  a  burden  and  the  Edwards 
family  fail,  and  pictures  of  "old-time"  households  give  way  be- 
fore the  universality  of  such  characterizations  as  that  of  Sam 
Lawson,  the  village  do-nothing,  whom  Mrs.  Stowe  describes 
with  quaint  Puritan  humor. 

Among  the  sentimentalists  Miss  Phelps  is  a  major  offender. 
It  is  true  that  certain  wounded  hearts  will  always  find  balm  and 
healing  in  such  consolation  as  she  offers  for  death  and  bereave- 
ment in  The  Gates  Ajar.^^  And  self-sacrifice  is  a  good  theme, 
too,  for  there  are  always  individuals  who  find  satisfaction 
in  being  told  "that  their  natural  longings  and  affections  are 
sinful,  as  there  are  constitutions  that  are  still  only  moved  by 
calomel  and  ipecac."  After  bereavement  and  sacrifice  comes 
heaven,  and  Miss  Phelps's  flow  of  tender  womanly  sympathy 
soothes  where  logic's  failure  to  "make  Death  other  than  Death" 
only  grates  harshly  on  the  suffering  sense.  "And  if  Miss 
Phelps  has,  with  womanly  tact,  worked  up  some  half-truths 
into  pleasantly  delusive  perspective,  who  shall  blame  her.'^" 
At  any  rate,  this  tender  womanly  sympathy  does  not  quite  shock 
us  as  does  the  slang  Miss  Phelps  puts  into  the  speech  of  her 
character  "Nixy"  in  Hedged  In,^^  puts  there  not  because  it  is 
the  rude  poetry  of  a  certain  class,  but  because  it  is  the  speech  of 
that  class  as  it  is  known  in  books,  though  the  sentiments  are 
always  those  of  Miss  Phelps.  Nixy  says  "you  bet"  in  the  very 
accents  of  her  author,  and  "it  is  shocking,  because  inartistic  and 
unnatural."  Indeed,  Miss  Phelps's  uneasiness  in  the  company 
of  such  a  character  as  Nixy  is  so  great  that  she  presently  makes 
a  ruthless  disposition  of  the  poor  girl: 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  limitations  of  the  purely  sentimental 
reformer,  that  Miss  Phelps,  having  made  an  honest  girl  of  her 

^"Reviewed  in  Overland,  III,  292-3  (September,  1869). 
*i Reviewed  in  Overland,  IV,  484-5  (May,  1870). 
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heroine,  is  obliged  to  kill  her  to  keep  her  out  of  society.  Per- 
haps this  is  partly  owing  to  that  feminine  disregard  for  human 
life,  when  a  pathetic  point  is  to  be  made,  which  we  have  shud- 
deringly  noted  before  in  this  author;  but  it  is,  more  probably, 
because  she  feels,  although  she  does  not  say  it,  that  happiness, 
married  felicity,  station,  and  brown-stone  fronts  are  not  for 
such  kind  of  folks.  These  things  are  the  perquisites  of  us  good 
girls.  "We  will,"  intimate  such  reformers,  "recognize  you  as  an 
erring  sister;  we  will  lift  you  to  our  level;  we  will  convince  you 
of  sin — but  you  will  please  be  unhappy  and  die.  You  will  be 
permitted  to  die  to  slow  music  and  in  full  communion.  We 
wish  you  to  understand  that  you  are  forgiven;  but  we  would 
remark  that  it  is  proper  for  you  not  to  get  over  it." 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  the  masculine  reader  how  in  the 
feminine  ethics  of  such  writers  as  Miss  Phelps  clothes  and  color 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  for  moral  principles.  The  spotless 
daughter  is  always  clothed  in  white,  while  Nixy  wears  black 
and  is  kept  in  the  Gray  Room.  After  her  regeneration  she  dons 
the  embroidered  nightgown  she  has  steadily  rejected  when  in 
a  state  of  sin. 

Surely  all  is  not  lost  to  the  world  so  long  as  this  delicate 
sense  of  the  purity  of  linen  cambric  still  retains  possession  of 
the  female  breast.  The  moral  night-gown  of  Miss  Phelps's 
heroine — no  less  distinctive  than  the  "cutty  sark"  of  Burns's 
witch — will  flutter  down  the  corridors  of  Time,  at  once  a  cheer- 
ing signal  to  the  oppressed  and  downcast,  and  a  reward  and 
promise  to  the  truly  penitent  and  regenerate.^^ 

Three  of  Harte's  essays,  written  for  the  Californian  in  1865-6, 
several  years  before  he  became  the  Overland' s  critical  arbiter  for 
San  Francisco,  show  that  the  principles  and  preferences  we  have 
just  seen  illustrated  were  early  in  their  formulation.  The  essays 
deal  with  the  opera,  with  letter  writing,  and  with  popular  liter- 

^Ibid.,  p.  485. 
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ature.^^  All  three  are  satirical,  and  the  objects  of  raillery  are 
pedantry,  sentimentality,  false  gesturing — any  form  of  insin- 
cerity or  pretentiousness. 

After  waiving  the  facile  handling  of  musical  terms  with  which 
the  regular  critics  approach  the  opera,  he  asks  a  few  embarrassed 
and  embarrassing  questions.  Why  are  baritones  so  almost  uni- 
versally unsuccessful  in  love.^  If  the  tenor,  that  pattern  of 
masculine  perfection  whose  existence  is  nevertheless  completely 
dependent  upon  the  soprano,  were  to  change  places  with  the 
baritone,  would  he  merely  pinch  the  soprano  and  call  the  bari- 
tone bad  names.^  What  would  happen  to  chorus  singers  if 
someone  were  to  write  an  opera  that  was  all  chorus  and  thus 
throw  them  back  upon  themselves  and  compel  them  to  seek 
their  own  individuality.^  Why  do  certain  persons  continue  to 
cry  out  for  opera  in  English  translation,  when  the  "scrofulous 
sentiment"  of  Camille  is  so  happily  screened  by  the  "soft 
bastard  Latin"  of  Traviata.^  But  of  course  the  philosopher  is 
out  of  place  in  this  temple  of  unreality,  where  the  ladies  of  the 
audience  wear  false  curls  and  the  gentlemen  wear  paste  dia- 
monds. "We  are  such  stuff  as  operas  are  made  of,  and  our  little 
life  is  rounded  by  the  fall  of  the  green  curtain." 

As  for  "beautiful"  letter  writers,  every  family,  alas,  possesses 
one,  just  as  every  family  has  enthusiastic  uncles  and  cousins 
who  will  read  the  beautiful  letters  aloud  to  strangers.  "Disre- 
gard for  sincerity  and  naturalness  is  the  glory  of  most  letter- 
writers,"  and  old  friends  may  well  indulge  a  touch  of  bitterness 
at  parting,  in  the  knowledge  that  they  will  visit  each  other 
thereafter  as  prosy  ghosts.  The  only  kind  of  letter  worth 
keeping  is  a  business  letter,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  to  as- 
sert nothing  that  cannot  be  proved.    But  beware  of  the  serious 

^3" A  Few  Operatic  Criticisms,"  Californian,  July  22,  1865;  "Com- 
plete Letter-Writing,"  ibid.,  August  19,  1865;  "Railway  Reading," 
ibid.,  June  9,  1866.  Collected  by  John  Howell  in  Sketches  of  the  Sixties, 
by  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  (San  Francisco,  1926),  pp.  72-6, 
Sc^S,  86-91. 
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letter  which  begins  with  "Alas!"  or  describes  the  room  in  which 
the  writer  is  sitting,  or  refers  to  the  "setting  sun";  or  of  the 
jocular,  in  which  the  writer  seeks  to  sustain  his  reputation  for 
wit  by  introducing  slang  or  quotations,  as  when  he  says  "I  feel 
like  'The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.' " 

In  "Railway  Reading"  Harte  describes  a  more  radical  than 
significant  change  in  the  popular  short  story.  Not  quite  gone 
from  the  magazines  of  Godey  and  Peterson,  but  really  past 
in  its  dominance  is  the  short  story  in  which  the  simple  but 
noble  youth,  in  the  midst  of  foreign  scenery,  triumphantly 
marries  the  Earl's  daughter  and  is  in  the  last  chapter  discovered 
to  be  himself  of  the  noblest  blood;  or  the  story  in  which  the 
heroine  is  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  American  Indian,  and  in 
which  we  are  addressed  as  "Pale  Faces"  and  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  "Great  Spirit";  or  the  story  in  which  George  Wash- 
ington interferes  in  another  private  matter  and  conducts  a  love 
affair  to  a  successful  termination;  or  the  story  laid  in  the  New 
England  village,  in  which  the  heroine,  done  to  death  by  too 
many  fancy  fairs,  social  teas,  and  "other  local  excitements,"  is 
laid  away  "beneath  a  simple  slab  in  the  country  churchyard," 
in  the  "spring-tide."  All  these  have  given  way  to  stories  in 
which  the  heroine  has  become  arch,  vivacious,  and  witty,  gets 
engaged  two  or  three  times,  and  has  a  technical  knowledge  of 
botany  or  of  "Beethoven,  choral  symphony  op.  125";  and  the 
hero  is  middle-aged,  ponderous,  hearty,  and  rude — a  sort  of 
Newfoundland  dog  or  mastiff.  But  luckily  for  our  traveling 
wives  and  daughters  good  literature  is  now  available  in  the 
great  serials  or  the  cheap  pocket  editions,  and  they  may  refresh 
themselves  as  by  a  wind  blown  through  an  open  window,  rather 
than  with  "indigestible  moral  pie,  sensational  hot  coffee,  sen- 
timental tea,  and  emotional  soda  water." 

To  Bret  Harte  most  of  these  faults  of  bad  writing  are  sus- 
ceptible to  a  single  improving  treatment.  If  there  is  one  critical 
and  constructive  principle  to  which  he  more  often  appeals  than 
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to  any  other,  it  is  the  principle  of  humor.  Sentimentality,  di- 
dacticism, emotional  dilution,  sensationalism,  prolixity — all 
spring  alike  from  a  failure  in  humorous  perception.  Himself  a 
humorist,  deft  and  often  merciless,  he  adopts,  as  has  been  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  here,  a  critical  vein  that  is  almost  always 
humorous;  and  he  is  acutely  critical  of  a  lack  of  humor  in  other 
writers.  But  that  humor  is  more  than  horseplay,  more  even 
than  simple  provocation  to  laughter,  he  makes  quite  clear. 

His  treatment  of  humor,  however,  is  not  without  a  certain 
contradiction;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  it  goes 
through  a  recognizable  evolution.  In  his  article  "Artemus 
Ward"  ^^  he  barely  suggests  his  later  thesis  that  American 
humor  is  disciplinary  rather  than  lawless.  Artemus  Ward,  we 
are  told,  is  not  the  greatest  American  humorist,  but  he  combines 
"certain  qualities  that  make  him  the  representative  of  a  kind  of 
humor  that  has  more  of  a  national  characteristic  than  the  higher 
and  more  artistic  standard."  This  is  a  humor  of  "audacious 
exaggeration — of  perfect  lawlessness";  it  is  a  humor  native  to  a 
country  of  boundless  prairies,  limitless  rivers,  and  stupendous 
cataracts.  It  overlies  the  surface  of  our  national  life,  is  found  in 
the  stage  and  the  flat  boat,  ridicules  no  abuses,  points  no  moral, 
serves  no  purpose  beyond  the  present  laugh.  And  yet  some 
people  are  surprised  and  indignant  because  Ward's  late  lec- 
tures exhibited  this  lawless  fun  without  application — probably 
because  the  speaker  appeared  dressed  like  a  gentleman  rather 
than  a  minstrel.  Others,  recognizing  the  "health  and  vigor 
that  pervades  his  talent,"  do  not  grudge  him  his  success. 

Seven  years  later  Harte  wrote  again  about  Artemus  Ward,^^ 
and  he  seems  in  the  meantime  to  have  come  upon  a  certain  dubi- 
ety as  to  the  "fun  without  application"  of  the  genial  showman: 

^'^The  Golden  Era,  December  27,  1863.  See  also  Writings,  XX, 
126-8. 

^Review  of  Edward  P.  Kingston's  The  Genial  Showman,  Overland, 
V,  388-90  (October,  1870). 
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According  to  Mr.  Hingston,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Browne  was  as 
much  of  a  showman  as  "Artemus  Ward" — was  as  insincere  in 
his  relations  to  his  public,  and  had  the  same  lack  of  self-respect 
which  distinguished  "Mr.  Ward"  without  "Mr.  Ward's"  ig- 
norance. We  do  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Kingston's  esti- 
mate of  his  friend  and  patron,  although  Mr.  Hingston  evidently 
considers  this  a  part  of  Mr.  Browne's  humor,  and  quite  legiti- 
mate; but  admitting  that  Mr.  Browne,  with  all  his  spontaneity 
and  humor,  rarely  directed  it  to  any  higher  purpose  than 
that  of  a  showman,  we  can  begin  to  understand  now  why  so 
much  of  the  "show"  has  passed  away  with  the  "showman"; 
why  the  "wax-figgers"  are  found  to  be  of  perishable  material, 
and  why  Mr.  Charles  F.  Browne,  with  all  his  popularity,  has 
left  so  little  behind  him  that  has  intrinsic  durability,  and  so 
much  that  is  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  biographers  to 
perpetuate  a  "genial  memory."  ...  It  is  possible  that  the 
"showman"  may  become  in  time  part  of  the  show — may  yield 
his  individuality  and  his  intellectual  integrity  to  that  necessity 
which  drives  and  controls  him. 

The  humor  of  the  West  is  still  emphasized  as  wild  and  law- 
less, as  audacious,  extravagant,  reckless.  Indeed,  what  is  now 
described  as  Ward's  failure  in  the  West  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  auditors  could  surpass  him  in  these  qualities,  could  "see  his 
pile,  and  go  him  a  thousand  better."  Though  he  is  conscious 
of  the  limitations  of  mere  extravaganza,  Harte's  critical  dis- 
covery of  the  disciplines  of  humor  is  yet  to  come. 

After  another  four  years  Harte  again  discussed  the  subject  of 
humor,  this  time  in  a  lecture  of  which  only  a  fragmentary  ver- 
sion survives.^^  He  was  still  puzzling,  it  is  evident,  over  the 
essential  nature  of  humor  in  general  and  of  American  humor  in 
particular.  He  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  the  latter,  of  a  nationally  distinct  intellectual  quality. 

^"American  Humor,"  delivered  at  Farwell  Hall,  Chicago,  on 
December  lo,  1875,  and  at  other  times  and  places.  Compiled  from 
various  sources  by  Charles  Meeker  Kozlay  in  The  Lectures  of  Bret 
Harte  (New  York,  1909).    See  also  Writings,  XX,  225-31. 
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The  American  extravagance,  which  is  national  enough,  had 
been  identified  by  many  writers  as  the  genuine  American  humor, 
but  Harte' s  guess  was  that  true  humor  is  changeless.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele  and  the  "Danbury  Newsman,"  true  humorists  both, 
would  each  fill  the  role  of  the  other  nicely  if  interchanged  in 
time  and  place.  Judge  Haliburton,  a  Canadian  Englishman, 
uncovered  the  Yankee  humor  of  Sam  Slick  of  Slickville,  but 
even  that,  in  its  peculiarities,  was  temporary  and  local.  The 
pathos  and  simplicity  of  the  Negro  humor  of  the  South,  the 
brevity  and  irreverence  of  the  humor  of  the  West,  the  folk- 
slang  of  Artemus  Ward  were  local  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
American,  but  none  of  them  seemed  acceptable  as  the  national 
type.  Mark  Twain  stood  alone  as  the  most  original  humorist 
that  America  had  produced,  but  there  was  "a  little  too  much 
fun"  in  Innocents  Abroad.  "Perhaps  our  true  humorist  is  yet 
to  come:  when  he  does  come  he  will  show  that  a  nation  which 
laughs  so  easily  has  still  a  great  capacity  for  deep  feeling,  and 
he  will,  I  think,  be  a  little  more  serious  than  our  present-day 
humorists." 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  coherent  thesis  in  the  frag- 
ments of  this  lecture,  the  general  thought  seems  to  be  that  humor 
is  something  more  fundamental  than  mere  funmaking,  that  it 
should  have  an  intellectual  and  emotional  content,  and  that 
American  humor  in  its  excesses  has  as  yet  not  done  all  that 
humor  can  for  popular  culture  and  for  art. 

If  this  be  really  the  intended  argument,  the  lecture  anticipates 
in  part  the  more  mature  and  consistent  discussion  of  humor  in 
Harte's  final  consideration  of  the  subject,  written  twenty-four 
years  later.  In  "The  Rise  of  the  Short  Story,"  ^^  he  found 
American  humor  to  be  closer  to  the  pattern  of  "true  humor" 
than  he  had  hitherto  admitted.  Native  humor,  once  described  as 
lawless  fun  without  application,  was  now  discovered  not  only 
as  the  unique  factor  in  the  emancipation  of  American  literature 
^''Cornhill  Magazine,  LXXX,  i-8  (July,  1899). 
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from  foreign  dominance  but  also  as  both  the  source  and  the 
discipHne  of  that  characteristic  product — the  American  short 
story.  There  had,  of  course,  been  short  stories  written  in 
America  which  were  independent  of  this  influence.  Poe  had 
been  a  master  of  the  form;  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  had 
"lent  it  the  grace  of  the  English  classics."  But  this  earlier  type 
was  not  the  short  story  of  today: 

It  was  not  characteristic  of  American  life,  American  habits, 
nor  American  thought.  It  was  not  vital  and  instinct  with  the 
experience  and  observation  of  the  average  American;  it  made  no 
attempt  to  follow  his  reasoning  or  to  understand  his  peculiar 
form  of  expression — which  it  was  apt  to  consider  vulgar;  it  had 
no  sympathy  with  those  dramatic  contrasts  and  surprises  which 
are  the  wonders  of  American  civilization;  it  took  no  account  of 
the  modification  of  environment  and  of  geographical  limita- 
tions; indeed,  it  knew  little  of  American  geography.  Of  all 
that  was  distinctly  American  it  was  evasive — when  it  was  not 
apologetic.  And  even  when  graced  by  the  style  of  the  best 
masters,  it  was  distinctly  provincial. 

But  then  came  the  new  element,  which  was  not  only  a  solvent 
for  this  provincialism  but  which  also  fostered  the  embryo  of  a 
new  art,  whose  very  bones  and  sinew  it  conditioned.  It  was 
both  the  fecund  source  and  the  tutor  of  the  short  story: 

It  was  humor,  of  a  quality  as  distinct  and  original  as  the 
country  and  civilization  in  which  it  was  developed.  It  was  at 
first  noticeable  in  the  anecdote  or  "story,"  and,  after  the  fashion 
of  such  beginnings,  was  orally  transmitted.  It  was  common  in 
the  bar-rooms,  the  gatherings  in  the  "country  store,"  and  finally 
at  public  meetings  in  the  mouths  of  "stump  orators."  Argu- 
ments were  clinched  and  political  principles  illustrated  by  "a 
funny  story."  It  invaded  even  the  camp  meeting  and  pulpit. 
It  at  last  received  the  currency  of  the  public  press.  But  wherever 
met  it  was  so  distinctly  original  and  novel,  so  individual  and 
characteristic,  that  it  was  at  once  known  and  appreciated  abroad 
as  "an  American  story."     Crude  at  first,  it  received  a  literary 
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polish  in  the  press,  but  its  dominant  quality  remained.  It  was 
concise  and  condensed,  yet  suggestive.  It  was  delightfully 
extravagant,  or  a  miracle  of  under-statement.  It  voiced  not  only 
the  dialect,  but  the  habits  of  thought  of  a  people  or  locality.  It 
gave  a  new  interest  to  slang.  From  a  paragraph  of  a  dozen  lines 
it  grew  to  half  a  column,  but  always  retaining  its  conciseness 
and  felicity  of  statement.  It  was  a  foe  to  prolixity  of  any  kind; 
it  admitted  no  fine  writing  nor  affectation  of  style.  It  went 
directly  to  the  point.  It  was  burdened  by  no  conscientiousness; 
it  was  often  irreverent;  it  was  devoid  of  all  moral  responsibility, 
but  it  was  often  original!  By  degrees  it  developed  character 
with  its  incident,  often,  in  a  few  lines,  gave  a  striking  photo- 
graph of  a  community  or  a  section,  but  always  reached  its  con- 
clusion without  an  unnecessary  word.  It  became — and  still 
exists  as — an  essential  feature  of  newspaper  literature.  It  was 
the  parent  of  the  American  "short  story."  ^^ 

The  question  of  the  pertinence  of  this  argument  to  Harte' s 
own  art  will  be  discussed  a  little  later.  The  place  which  it  as- 
signs to  humor  in  the  development  of  American  literature  is 
exaggerated.  That  American  short  stories,  however  good,  were 
never  reflective  of  American  life  or  instinct  with  the  American 
spirit  until  an  evolution  from  the  humorous  anecdote  had  pro- 
duced the  short  story  of  "today"  does  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination.^^  And  the  virtues  of  concision,  originality,  inde- 
pendence, representation  without  didacticism  which  Harte  here 
traces  only  to  humor  must  have  been  varied  in  their  sources. 
Surely,  too,  the  extravagances  of  American  humor  which  he 
admits  often  include  the  prolixity  and  affectation  which  he 
denies.  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  he  has  hit  upon  an 
important  determining  principle  in  the  work  of  many  of  his 

8^As  quoted  by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  American  Literature  Since  1870, 
pp.  79-80. 

'^'Sec  Walter  Blair,  Native  American  Humor  (New  York,  1937), 
f)p.  130-1.  lilair  points  out  various  influences,  other  than  native 
humor,  which  were  effective  in  the  development  of  the  American 
local-color  movement. 
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contemporaries  as  well  as  in  his  own.  True  humor,  like  true 
sentiment,  requires  its  disciplines,  and  humorists  become  good 
humorists  only  as  they  learn  this  lesson.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  oral  narrative  in  the  early  days  of  the  West  took 
a  predominantly  humorous  line,  and  that  Western  humor  there- 
fore was  reflective  of  local  taste.^^  If  the  essence  of  humor  is 
the  perception  of  incongruity,  the  habit  of  humor  might  well 
have  made  literary  imitation  progressively  difficult  in  the  han- 
dling of  local  themes,  whether  with  humor  or  sobriety.  And 
though  we  cannot  take  very  seriously  the  endless  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  against  the  makers  of  bad  jokes  in  the  pages  of 
Mark  Twain,  humor  develops  its  own  critique,  a  critique  which 
Harte  has  described  with  some  accuracy. 

What  such  a  critique  might  have  done  for  a  number  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  Harte  illustrates  inimitably  in 
his  "Condensed  Novels."  Parody  may  be  either  destructive 
or  benign,  but  good  parody  like  Harte's  best  is  the  latter.  It 
stimulates  the  white  corpuscles  of  its  subject  to  attack  the  ex- 
cesses in  its  own  blood  stream:  for  Cooper,  the  primitive 
heroisms  and  highfalutin  sentiments  of  his  frontier;  for  Dumas, 
the  fantastic  fellowships  and  hyperthyroidal  activities  of  his 
guardsmen;  for  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  Gothic  wish  fulfillments 
of  her  governesses;  for  Hugo,  the  staccato  repetitiveness  and 
archness  of  his  style;  for  Dickens,  the  gratified  luxuriating  in 
the  warm  bath  of  his  own  sentiments.  Harte  has  his  word  too 
for  the  first-class  conversation  and  first-class  habiliments  of  the 
first-class  people  of  Disraeli;  for  the  amazing  erudition  and 
velocity  of  movement  of  the  people  of  Charles  Reade;  for  the 
baffling  complications  piling  up  to  baffling  conclusions,  of 
Wilkie  Collins;  for  the  sustained  flights  on  the  wings  of  the 
Ideal  through  the  realms  of  the  Intangible,  of  Bulwer-Lytton. 

^'Consider,  for  example,  the  "tall  tales"  everywhere  character- 
istic of  the  frontier,  such  as  the  Paul  Bunyan  cycle  of  the  lumber 
camps,  or  the  folk  humors  of  the  cowboy  and  railway  ballads. 
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After  reading  the  "Condensed  Novels"  one  knows  that  for 
Harte  humor  is  not  only  a  principle;  it  is  an  instrument  which 
he  handles  as  deftly  as  any  writer  of  his  generation. 

Nowhere,  however,  does  Harte  seek  to  relate  his  critical  judg- 
ments to  any  philosophic  or  aesthetic  system.  His  standards 
are  common  sense,  truth  to  experience,  self-consistency,  econ- 
omy, sentiment,  humor.  Art  need  serve  no  social  cause,  no 
moral  code,  no  metaphysics,  no  religion.  It  may  be  either  ro- 
mantic or  realistic,  conventional  or  adventurous,  frivolous  or 
profound.  Its  great  obligation  is  to  avoid  that  which  is  spuri- 
ous, artificial,  extraneous,  banal,  pretentious;  and  the  test  for 
each  of  these  is  the  inner  logic  of  the  individual  work  of  art. 
It  never  occurred  to  him,  as  to  Poe,  that  there  could  be  any 
quarrel  between  poetry  and  science;  or,  as  to  Emerson,  that 
poetry  might  all  have  been  written  "before  time  was";  or,  as 
to  Hawthorne,  speaking  through  Owen  Warland  in  "The  Artist 
of  the  Beautiful,"  that  it  might  be  the  function  of  art  to  "attain 
to  the  ideal  which  Nature  has  proposed  to  herself  in  all  her 
creatures,  but  has  never  taken  pains  to  realize";  or,  as  to  Whit- 
man, that  "folks"  expect  the  poet  "to  indicate  the  path  between 
reality  and  their  souls."  There  was  much  in  the  speculation  of 
an^/  of  these  to  which  he  would  have  subscribed:  to  Poe's 
heresy  of  the  didactic;  to  Hawthorne's  preoccupation  with  the 
delicacies  of  form;  to  Whitman's  gospel  of  simplicity.  But 
most  of  his  critical  writing  was  casual,  and  he  never  got  to  the 
point  of  adopting  a  consistent  terminology  or  organizing  any 
critical  system.  He  was  at  his  best  when  he  was  dealing  directly 
with  the  thing  before  him,  absorbing  and  identifying  it  in  its 
essential  qualities  rather  than  fitting  it  into  any  prescriptive 
pattern.    He  writes,  for  example,  of  Hawthorne: 

England  would  have  undoubtedly  fascinated  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
if  his  critical  and  introspective  faculty  had  not,  as  usual,  sat  in 
judgment  on  his  taste.  As  it  was,  he  brought  to  it  the  educated 
American's  reverence,  without  the  educated  American's  secret 
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distrust  of  himself  and  his  own  country;  and  the  independent 
American's  thought,  without  the  independent  American's  in- 
tolerance of  other  people's  thought.  A  child  of  the  English 
Puritans,  he  moved  about  among  the  homes  of  his  ancestors 
with  much  of  his  ancestors'  sympathy  and  appreciation,  and 
perhaps  much  of  that  feeling  and  instinct  which  made  his  an- 
cestors exiles.^^ 

Readers  of  Hawthorne's  Note-Books  will  recognize  the  pene- 
tration of  the  comment.  Readers  of  Harte's  criticism  will  per- 
haps agree  in  recognizing  in  him  one  who  moves  about  among 
the  critics  with  much  of  the  critic's  sympathy  and  appreciation 
but  with  something  of  a  feeling  and  an  instinct  that  makes  him 
an  exile. 

V.    CRITICISM    OF    LIFE 

Bret  Harte  was  mainly  a  story  writer  who  dealt  with  ideas 
only  as  they  might  casually  appear  in  the  expression  of  charac- 
ters who  were  men  of  action  rather  than  thinkers.  In  his  letters 
he  frequently  reveals  himself  as  a  person  whom  one  would  like 
to  engage  in  conversation  and  coax  into  further  discussion  of 
subjects  which  he  broaches  with  discrimination  and  humor  but 
which  he  rarely  follows  through.  He  had  values  which  have 
lasted  so  well  that  the  reader  is  continually  being  arrested  by 
the  contemporaneity  of  his  attitudes.  One  critic  has  taken  him 
to  task  for  "admiring  his  characters  in  the  wrong  places,"  ^^ 
but  though  it  would  be  fruitless  to  argue  that  sentimentality 
does  not  sometimes  vitiate  his  estimates  one  would  have  to 
read  far  to  come  upon  a  writer  with,  on  the  whole,  a  shrewder 
eye  for  pretensions  and  hypocrisies,  for  absurdities  and  solem- 
nities, for  good  sense  and  courage — physical  and  moral — and 
simple  integrity.    It  is  true  that  in  his  longer  stories  the  charac- 

^1  Review  of  Passages  from  the  English  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Overland,  V,  289-91  (September,  1870). 

92E.  S.  Nadal,  "The  Writings  of  Bret  Harte,"  North  American 
Review,  CXXIV,  87  (January,  1877). 
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ters  and  their  author  alike  often  become  sadly  confused  about 
right  and  wrong  as  about  everything  else — after  thirty  or  forty 
pages  Harte  generally  throws  all  compasses  overboard  and 
blindly  sails  for  any  shore.  But  no  one  should  read  the  longer 
stories  except  for  the  purpose  of  appreciating  the  comparative 
excellence  of  the  shorter,  or  of  not  missing  the  excellent  parts 
which  they  include  in  spite  of  the  sagging  wholes.  In  the  short 
stories  Harte  more  often  than  not  either  renders  his  characters 
scrupulous  justice  or  refrains  from  judging  them  at  all.  It  is 
beside  the  point  whether  Colonel  Starbottle  is  good  or  bad;  it 
is  permitted  for  Jack  Hamlin  to  be  both  a  Don  Juan  and  a 
knight-errant  among  the  ladies,  for  Jack  is  beyond  good  and 
evil  and  need  only  be  his  charming  and  capricious  self;  it  is  no 
more  necessary  to  bring  Enriquez  than  Baby  Sylvester,  the 
bear,  to  the  bar  of  judgment,  for  their  common  high  spirits  are 
sufficient  justification  for  their  being.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  well  join  in  admiring  the  thick-headed  Barker,  of  "Barker's 
Luck,"  for  the  fidelity  that  is  lodged  in  his  simple  heart,  or  in 
condemning  the  mentors  of  Johnnyboy  for  the  mangling  they 
give  his  tender  soul. 

Whether  one  should  seek  a  moral  or  other  philosophy  in 
Harte's  two  famous  stories,  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp" 
and  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  is  perhaps  questionable. 
But  it  can  be  argued  that  in  these  (as  in  the  poem  "Fate,"  in 
which  being  "builded  upon  a  rock"  does  not  save  a  town  from 
an  earthquake,  or  the  poem  "What  the  Bullet  Sang,"  in  which 
the  "joy  of  creation"  becomes  the  kiss  of  death)  Harte  is  flirting 
with  a  subrational  capricious  fatalism  familiar  to  readers  of  a 
later  generation.  To  some  it  may  seem  that  the  flood  which 
made  away  with  "The  Luck"  is  no  more  than  a  tear-jerker  or 
a  deus  ex  machina,  and  that  the  snow-up  which  destroyed  "The 
Outcasts"  is  but  an  excuse  for  histrionics.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  Harte,  like  Thomas  Hardy, 
recognized  the  "defects  of  natural  laws."     The  fate  of  "The 
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Luck"  and  the  blighted  regeneration  of  Roaring  Camp  are 
logical  enough  in  a  world  of  forces  not  designed  for  the  cherisli- 
ing  of  infant  life  or  infant  idealism;  and  the  "streak  of  bad 
luck"  of  John  Oakhurst  and  his  companion  outcasts,  however 
exploited  for  its  picturesque  contrasts  and  its  pathos,  includes 
a  universal  element.  In  these  two  instances,  as  in  many  others, 
Harte  mitigates  sentimentality  with  the  irony  that  does  much 
to  account  for  his  survival. 

It  is  important  to  look  into  the  Letters  in  investigating  Harte's 
values.  Despite  occasional  posturing,  he  time  and  again  strikes 
the  proper  note.  Bedeviled  and  perturbed  as  he  often  was  by 
wife  or  penury  or  defeated  ambition  or  ill  health,  there  is  much 
in  the  letters  that  is  honest  and  witty  and  wise.  Sometimes  it  is 
about  writers  and  writing,  sometimes  about  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  persons  or  of  nationalities,  sometimes — though  more  rarely 
— about  the  ineptitudes  and  injustices  of  social  attitudes  and 
arrangements. 

At  an  early  date,  for  example,  we  see  him  offering  advice  to 
Joaquin  Miller  which  that  effusive  poet  might  well  have  taken 
more  to  heart:  "I  cannot  say  that  I  greatly  admire  your  choice 
of  subjects,  which  seems  to  me  to  foster  and  develop  a  certain 
theatrical  tendency  and  feverish  exaltation,  which  would  be 
better  under  restraint .  .  ."  ^^  Or  ten  years  later  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  about  Henry  James,  a 
letter  which  despite  some  uncomprehension  discovers  certain 
limitations  of  that  writer  upon  which  later  criticism  has  agreed. 
James's  Daisy  Miller  he  considers  fresh  and  entertaining,  and 
An  International  Episode  good,  "as  far  as  regards  the  American 
sketching";  but  he  suggests  that  James  is  too  nervous  in  his 
expatriation  to  understand  either  the  American  unconvention- 
ality  that  so  much  disturbs  him  or  the  pathetic  aspect  of  the 
woman-worshiping  American  husband.  George  Eliot  reminds 
him  continually  of  a  man — "a  bright,  gentle,  lovable,  philosoph- 
^^ Letters,  p.  8. 
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ical  man — without  being  a  bit  masculine."  ^'^  Lowell  annoys 
him  by  giving  too  much  justification  to  the  English  sus- 
picion that  Americans  have  aristocratic  longings  in  them.  As 
for  Harte,  he  will  not  so  much  as  put  the  grizzly-bear  design  for 
the  Overland  on  his  note  paper,  lest  his  English  correspondents 
interpret  it  as  a  pandering  to  their  prejudice  for  crests. 

I  really  believe  that  the  American  reverence  for  the  aris- 
tocracy and  their  habits  is  greater  than  it  is  among  those  to  the 
manor  born,  and  it  is  most  humiliating  to  think  that  at  a  time 
when  the  best  of  England  is  seriously  skeptical  of  the  old  and 
conservative,  American  flunkeyism,  in  borrowed  plumes,  and 
ill-fitting  cut-off  clothes,  swaggers  into  the  road  before  it.^^ 

He  takes  a  look  at  Howells's  Traveller  from  Altruria  and  regrets 
that  there  is  neither  a  sensation  nor  a  hearty  laugh  in  its  pages. 
That  Americans  should  write  books  in  which  a  laugh  or  a  sen- 
sation would  be  vulgar  is  a  crowning,  because  unconscious, 
self-satire  on  American  fashionable  literature.^^  Longfellow,  it 
is  true,  can  do  no  wrong,  but  on  the  whole  the  literary  com- 
ments in  the  letters  are  incisive  enough  to  make  one  wish  there 
were  more  of  them.^^ 

The  letters  include  a  wider  range  of  comment  on  men  and 
manners  than  on  books  and  their  writers  as  such.  ''Such  people 
as  I  have  seen!"  he  writes  from  Virginia.  He  has  sat  down  with 
one  old  gentleman  in  ruffles  and  bagwig  who  remembered 
"Madison,  Sir,"  and  "Monroe,  Sir,"  and  who  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  poems  of  Matthew  Prior! — "I  look  back  on 
poor  old  Colonel  Starbottle  as  an  utter  failure."  ^^  He  found 
better  "Kentucks"  in  Kansas  than  his  own  of  Roaring  Camp, 
but  he  liked  best  an  old  Negress  who  "laughed  as  a  canary  bird 

^^  Letters,  pp.  158-9.  ^Ibid.,  pp.  272,  278. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  382^3. 

^^  Harte  did  most  of  his  book  reviewing  in  the  Overland  during 
1869  and  1870;  see  discussion  of  literary  criticism  and  theory,  ante. 
^^Letters,  p.  24. 
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sings — because  she  couldn't  help  it."^^  He  repeats  a  story 
about  a  Scottish  gentleman  who  sought  to  walk  in  the  park 
while  waiting  to  go  to  church  and  was  remonstrated  with  by 
the  park  keeper.  When  reminded  that  Our  Lord  himself 
walked  in  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath,  the  keeper  replied,  "And 
I'm  na  thinkin'  the  better  o'  him  for  that!"  It  was  the  best 
exposition  of  Scotch  theology  Harte  had  ever  heard.^*^*^  He 
touches  off  the  imperturbability  of  the  aristocratic  English,  their 
ability  to  remain  unastonished  at  whatever  may  turn  up,  as  the 
manner  of  "persons  who  might  be  in  the  habit  of  living  with 
mad  people,  or  attending  some  kind  of  reformatory."''  ^^'^  He  de- 
clines to  go  up  to  London  for  the  Jubilee;  he  detests  the  con- 
fusion and  snobbery  of  a  mixed  crowd  of  Londoners — ^who 
have  no  aggregate  humor — and  Americans  being  vulgar  and 
ostentatious  now  they  are  away  from  home.  He  will  come  back 
to  town  only  when  the  sawdust  and  orange  peel  of  the  big  show 
have  been  swept  out  of  London. ^°^  He  is  not  convinced  by  the 
cap  and  gown  of  the  Oxonian — "The  wearer  generally  goes  off 
so  dreadfully  at  the  feet/"  He  detects  a  sturdy  non-academic 
young  Englishman  below  the  knees,  and  the  spectacle  is  almost 
indecorous,  as  if  it  were  of  that  young  gentleman's  highly  re- 
spectable British  mamma  in  a  moment  of  haste.^^^  Indeed,  that 
close  and  humorous  observation  of  human  behavior  which  is 
scarcely  absent  from  the  poorest  of  his  stories  is  the  habit  of  his 
writings  because  it  is  the  habit  of  his  living. 

Nor  does  his  gift  fail  him  when  he  goes  on  to  summarizing 
nationalities  or  cultures.  He  invades  the  American  South  in 
Indian  summer, 

an  Indian  summer  purged  of  all  grossness  and  asperity,  de- 
pendent upon  no  beauty  of  coloring  or  fascination  of  any 
particular  sense,  but  affecting  you  in  the  subdest  and  most 
intoxicating  way  through  all  the  senses,  and  lapping  your  nerves 

^Uhid.,  p.  28.  ^"^Hhid.,  pp.  183-4.  ^'^Hhid.,  p.  343. 

"2/i,if/.,  pp.  443-4.  ^^Hbid.,  p.  446. 
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into  a  most  delicious  and  profound  tranquillity.  No  wonder  the 
people  are  what  they  are!  No  wonder  they  stare  with  great 
hollow  eyes  at  the  profound  statesmen  of  the  North  who  pro- 
ject themes  for  their  well-doing  based  upon  the  temperature  of 
New  England  and  the  habits  of  labour.^*^^ 

And  he  senses  a  "strange,  weird  sympathy"  between  the  white 
man  and  the  Negro,  which  is  based  on  their  continual  familiarity 
and  which  freedom  has  not  changed;  it  "makes  their  fate  almost 
identical.  What  that  fate  is  to  be,  God  knows!  I  dare  not 
think."  ^^^  Years  later  in  Scodand  he  makes  a  similar  compari- 
son of  the  temper  of  a  people  with  their  scene  and  climate;  he 
knows  of  no  other  scenery  that  has  impressed  itself  so  strongly 
on  the  character  of  a  people.  If  nature  never  smiles  on  a  Scotch- 
man, why  should  he  be  expected  to  take  a  joke?  "Accustomed 
to  see  Nature  stern  and  forbidding  and  scant  in  her  kindliness 
to  him — he  makes  his  own  religion  and  practises  it."  That 
religion  is  like  his  highest  mountains,  which  "never  rise  above 
the  clouds  and  fog  and  mist  of  their  own  creating."  ^^^  Perhaps 
Southerners  and  Scotchmen  will  not  admit  a  trenchancy  in  these 
judgments,  but  whatever  their  degree  of  aptness  they  disclose  a 
mind  that  continued  to  take  observations  on  man  and  nature 
long  after  it  left  the  Sierras  and  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Letters  also  serve  to  show  that  Harte' s  ever- ready  sym- 
pathy for  the  simple-hearted  and  the  weak,  his  often-asserted 
American  democracy  of  spirit,  was  no  mere  literary  sentiment 
or  frontier  localism.  He  is,  for  instance,  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  paternalism  of  Colonel  Webb  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
who  build  picturesque  cottages  and  impressive  schoolhouses 
and  libraries  for  their  working  people;  for  that  paternalism  is 
but  one  expression  of  the  sacredness  of  property  in  England, 
where  even  the  blackberries  on  the  hedges  belong  to  somebody. 
"A  weary  tramp  walking  the  highroad  may  not  rest  himself  in 
the  hedge  for  fear  of  frightening  the  partridges  out  of  it  into 
^"^ Letters,  p.  40.  ^^Ihid.  ^^Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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somebody  else's  domain."  ^^^  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  is 
master  of  a  mighty  estate,  which  has  come  down  to  him  from 
Nell  Gwynne,  but  Harte  is  depressed  by  the  ghosts  of  the 
Stuarts  at  "Bestwood,"  just  as  he  is  depressed  at  Holyrood, 
with  its  walls  eight  feet  thick,  by  "this  extravagance  of  defense 
against  the  outer  world  of  suffering  and  aggression,  and  this 
poverty  of  space  for  life  and  comfort  within."  ^^^  The  riots  of 
1886  intensify  his  hatred  of  class  government — God  knows 
whose  bodies  will  have  to  fill  this  ditch  between  the  classes  that 
better  things  may  walk  over: 

For  once  I  have  seen  the  English  upper  classes  shaken  in  their 
firm  belief  in  their  own  superiority  and  eternal  power.  I  have 
seen  them  brought  face  to  face,  through  their  plate-glass  win- 
dows, with  the  howling,  starving  mob  they  and  their  fathers 
have  trodden  upon  and  despised  for  all  these  years,  and  they 
have  grown  pale,  as  the  plate  glass  shattered  around  them.^*^^ 

On  another  occasion,  he  is  living  as  a  guest  on  a  vast  "sporting 
estate"  in  Norfolk,  one  of  two  such  areas  which  comprise  about 
twenty  square  miles  in  the  heart  of  densely  populated  England, 
where  game — and  only  game — is  cultivated  and  protected  most 
of  the  year  in  order  that  it  may  be  butchered  by  the  van  load 
during  the  few  weeks  of  the  shooting  season.  "I  am  an  earnest 
Republican" — he  protests — "and  I  think  2LJust  one;  but  I  can 
understand  how  a  man  feels  when  he  is  a  Communist  or  Social- 
ist— and  what  makes  him  one!  I  like  these  people  very  well — 
but  Heaven  help  them  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes!"  ^^^ 
No  one  can  claim  for  Harte  that  he  had  a  deep  and  steady  con- 
cern over  such  issues  as  these  or  that  his  observations  were 
rooted  in  an  organized  social  or  moral  philosophy.  His  was 
too  harassed,  or  too  indolent,  or  too  extroverted  a  spirit  to 
burrow  very  profoundly  either  into  his  own  consciousness  or 
into  the  intellectual  or  social  subsoil  of  his  time.    But  his  sym- 

"^/6i(/.,  p.  99.  ^^Ibid.,  p.  219. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  302.  ^^^Ibid.,  pp.  320-1. 
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pathies  were  quick,  his  formulations  generally  sensible  as  far  as 
he  carried  them.  Time  and  time  again  the  reader,  whether  of 
the  letters,  the  criticism,  or  the  stories,  has  glimpses,  such  as 
one  frequently  has  in  the  writings  of  Hawthorne,  of  undevel- 
oped potentialities,  of  a  richer  substance  and  a  more  strongly 
sinewed  art  than  either  author  actually  realizes. 

Constantly  through  Harte's  stories  one  comes  upon  these  un- 
seized opportunities:  in  his  championship  of  Wan  Lee,  the 
pagan,  in  a  tale  which  contents  itself  with  a  fortuitous  close  and 
a  melodramatic  exclamation;  in  his  portraiture  of  such  simple- 
hearted  persons  as  Collinson  of  "In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills," 
whose  fidelity  might  have  been  so  much  more  than  the  stupid- 
ity it  is  if  it  were  given  an  adequate  object;  in  his  malice  at  the 
expense  of  such  moral  hypocrites — generally  preachers — as  the 
McSnagley  of  "M'liss,"  or  the  "liberal"  Rev.  Mr.  Wynn  of  "In 
the  Carquinez  Woods,"  or  the  "hearty"  Rev.  Mr.  Windibrook 
of  "A  Belle  of  Caiiada  City" — men  whose  very  blatancy  so 
dulls  the  barbs  of  their  creator  that  they  make  but  a  surface 
penetration;  in  the  spirited  defense  of  Johnnyboy  against  viola- 
tors too  unconscionable  to  be  believed  in,  however  much  one 
would  like  to  believe  for  Johnnyboy's  sake  (as  for  that  of  other 
exploited  children,  of  whose  plight  he  seems  as  aware  as  a  Sam- 
uel Butler  or  Bernard  Shaw);  in  the  pure  delight  which  he  takes 
in  high  spirits,  be  they  those  of  Baby  Sylvester,  the  bear,  or  of 
Enriquez,  the  native  Californian,  till  the  former  becomes  sheerly 
egregious  and  the  latter  is  blighted  by  the  dual  catastrophe  of  a 
moral  qualm  and  an  earthquake. 

V/hen  one  goes  beyond  Harte's  comment  on  man,  scene,  and 
action  in  search  of  a  metaphysics  or  a  religion,  one  finds  very 
little  with  which  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  his  conception  of 
man's  relation  to  the  universe.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
thought  more  than  casually  in  that  direction.  Nowhere  does 
he  make  more  than  an  oblique  reference  to  the  scheme  of  things 
in  itself,  and  there  is  rarely  any  hint  that  the  ironies  of  which 
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he  is  fond  should  be  traced  to  a  cosmic  source.  The  occasional 
references  that  he  makes  to  God,  to  point  a  sentiment  or  a 
moral  or  to  sanction  a  conviction,  are  too  incidental  or  conven- 
tional to  reveal  any  consistent  religious  thought  or  feeling. 
About  as  much  as  can  be  said  is  that  he  repudiates  all  creeds 
without  qualifying  his  respect  for  such  spiritual  implications  of 
any  creed  as  may  transcend  its  dogma,  and  that  it  is  to  the  moral 
and  social  impact  of  religion  rather  than  its  orientations  to  the 
unknown  that  he  is  responsive.  On  the  whole  he  may  be 
safely  classed  as  a  humanist,  more  interested  in  the  ways  of  man 
than  in  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

The  four  types  of  religious  reference  that  he  makes  are  to  the 
sentimental  naturism  of  the  romantics,  the  cool  liberalism  of 
the  Unitarians,  the  God-consciousness  and  moral  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans,  and  the  paternalism  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Perhaps  he  comes  nearer  to  sympathy  with  either  of  the 
two  former  than  with  the  two  latter,  but  just  as  he  condemns 
none  without  qualification  so  he  embraces  none.  The  forms  and 
creeds  of  none  interest  him;  the  aggressiveness  or  excess  of  any 
offends  him. 

The  romantic  reference  of  such  a  poem  as  "Battle  Bunny" 
(1862),  for  example,  is  evident  in  its  ending: 

Softly  o'er  that  chosen  pair 
Omnipresent  Love  and  Care 
Drew  a  mightier  Hand  and  Arm, 
Shielding  them  from  every  harm; 
Right  and  left  the  bullets  waved, 
Saved  the  saviour  for  the  saved. 

Who  believes  that  equal  grace 
God  extends  in  every  place, 
Little  difference  he  scans 
'Twixt  a  rabbit's  God  and  man's. 

But  that  this  is  more  than  the  appropriate  sentiment  for  his  story 
can  be  doubted.    Elsewhere,  as  in  "Fate"  (1868),  the  data  are 
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different,  and  the  lesson  follows  the  data:  if  it  is  the  same  God 
diat  spared  man  and  rabbit  on  the  battlefield  and  shook  down 
San  Francisco  with  an  earthquake,  Harte  has  not  resolved  the 
dilemma.  There  was  no  Omnipresent  Care  for  him  who 
avoided  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  forest  for  the  security 
of  the  town: 

But  the  ship  sailed  safely  over  the  sea, 
And  the  hunters  came  from  the  chase  in  glee; 
And  the  town  that  was  builded  upon  a  rock 
Was  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake  shock. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  elaborate  on  either  of  these  passages  as 
a  text  for  Harte.  There  is  no  consistent  support  for  either  atti- 
tude in  his  work,  no  evidence  that  either  is  dictated  by  anything 
deeper  than  the  exigency  of  the  subject. 

In  his  own  life  it  was  Thomas  Starr  King,  Unitarian  minister 
and  leading  orator  of  San  Francisco,  who  gave  Harte  his  closest 
contact  with  the  church;  but  it  was  to  King  as  a  cultivated  New 
Englander,  as  a  patron,  a  critic,  and  a  patriot,  rather  than  as  a 
Unitarian  that  he  was  drawn.  His  admiration  for  King  at- 
tracted him  for  a  while  into  the  congregation,  but  his  attention 
was  divided  between  the  preacher  and  the  soprano,  Anna  Gris- 
wold,  who  presently  became  his  wife  (1862),  the  marriage  taking 
place  in  a  Methodist  rather  than  a  Unitarian  church.  The  two 
poems  that  he  wrote  in  memory  of  King  are  religious  in  tone, 
again  as  befitted  the  subject.  It  is  probable  enough  that  he 
wrote  the  following  stanza  in  "At  the  Sepulchre"  (1864)  with 
the  thought  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  "week-day  fold": 

Yon  sacred  gates  are  free  to  all 

Who  join  in  Sabbath  praise  and  prayer; 

Thy  pulpit  grave,  beside  shall  call 
A  week-day  fold  from  street  and  square. 

Certainly  his  comment  on  New  England  in  general  shows  no 
responsiveness  to  a  certain  coolness  and  self-complacency  that 
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expressed  itself  in  New  England  Unitarianism;  and  his  latest 
biographer  need  not  be  challenged  in  his  opinion  that,  with  the 
death  of  King,  Harte  severed  a  link  with  a  dying  past  and  with 
a  New  Englandism  that  would  have  been  progressively  in- 
compatible to  the  historian  of  the  Argonauts.^^^ 

Harte's  attitude  toward  Puritanism  is  well-defined.  In  the 
essay  on  Lowell  he  is  ready  to  respect  the  Puritan's  essential 
God,  if  he  may  be  permitted  to  avoid  the  Puritan's  forms  and 
dogmas:  "It  remained  for  Mr.  Lowell  alone  [in  the  Biglow 
Papers]  to  discover  and  portray  the  real  Yankee — that  wonder- 
ful evolution  of  the  English  Puritan,  who  had  shaken  off  the 
forms  and  the  superstitions,  the  bigotry  and  intolerance,  of 
religion,  but  never  the  deep  consciousness  of  God."    Or  again: 

The  familiar  personal  deity  is  there  [in  "The  Courtin'"] — 
no  pantheistic  abstraction,  conventional  muse,  nor  wanton 
classic  goddess,  but  the  New  Englander's  Very  God.  Again 
and  again  through  the  verses  of  that  matchless  pastoral  the 
religious  chord  is  struck;  weak  human  passion  and  grim  piety 
walk  hand-in-hand  to  its  grave  measure.  .  .  . 

In  his  memorial  essay  on  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"Our  Last  Offering,"  Harte  also  pays  his  qualified  tribute  to 
Puritanism.  After  deprecating  the  "correct  and  sometimes 
narrow  New  England  civilization"  which  has  "at  least  retarded 
the  formation  of  national  character,"  he  continues: 

Nor  do  I  say  this  with  any  the  less  reverence  for  that  Puritan 
element,  and  its  deep  reliance  on  the  familiar  presence  of  God, 
which  I  believe  has  to-day  saved  this  nation.  .  .  .  Leaving  out 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  great  sorrow,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  any  event  which  could  bring  thirty  millions  of  people  in 
solemn  and  closer  relations  to  their  God  is  not  altogether 
profitless. 

But  the  many  malicious  portraits  of  Puritan  preachers  which 

occur  in  Harte's  stories  are  sufficient  evidence  of  Jiis  scorn  of 

^^^See  Stewart,  pp.  124-5. 
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Puritan  creeds,  his  suspicion  of  Puritan  hypocrisy,  his  hatred 
of  Puritan  self-righteousness  and  intolerance.  When  the  school- 
master in  "M'liss"  asked  his  protege  why  she  had  run  away 
from  the  Sabbath  school  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  McSnagley,  she 
made  what  continued  to  be  Harte's  commentary  on  professional 
Puritans  throughout  his  work: 

Why  had  she  left  the  Sabbath  school.^ — why.^  O  yes.  What 
did  he  (McSnagley)  want  to  tell  her  she  was  wicked  for.^  What 
did  he  tell  her  that  God  hated  her  for.'^  If  God  hated  her, 
what  did  she  want  to  go  to  Sabbath  school  for.^  She  didn't 
want  to  be  "beholden"  to  anybody  who  hated  her. 

Any  reader  of  Harte's  stories  and  poems  dealing  with  the 
Spanish  tradition  in  California  will  recognize  that  he  is  gener- 
ally as  kindly  toward  Catholic  priests  as  he  is  unfriendly  toward 
their  Protestant  rivals.  But  that  this  attitude  involves  no  recep- 
tivity toward  Catholicism  itself  is  obvious.  Like  Frank  Norris 
with  his  Father  Sarria  {The  Octopus)  and  like  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son with  her  Father  Salvierderra  {Ramona)^  Harte  gives  his 
respect  to  the  Padre  in  his  role  as  father  rather  than  as  divine 
intercessor.  The  miracle  and  the  vision  of  Roman  Catholicism 
he  is  ready  to  treat  either  as  a  symbol  of  the  creative  power  of 
a  simple  and  sincere  faith  or  as  the  hocus-pocus  of  supernatu- 
ralism.^^^  The  devotion  of  Padre  Junipero  or  the  benevolence 
of  Padre  Vicentio  are  as  precious  to  him  as  the  cruelty  and  ex- 
ploitation of  some  of  the  missionaries  are  repellent.  His  typical 
method  with  the  latter  may  be  illustrated  from  "Friar  Pedro's 
Ride": 

■  In  sooth,  that  year  the  harvest  had  been  slack, 

The  crop  of  converts  scarce  worth  computation; 
Some  souls  were  lost,  whose  owners  had  turned  back 
To  save  their  bodies  frequent  flagellation; 

"2 Compare  the  two  poems,  "The  Miracle  of  Padre  Junipero"  and 
"The  Wonderful  Spring  of  San  Joaquin." 
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And  some  preferred  the  songs  of  birds,  alack! 
To  Latin  matins  and  their  soul's  salvation, 
And  thought  their  own  wild  whoopings  were  less  dreary 
Than  Father  Pedro's  droning  miserere. 

"We  are  most  of  us,"  wrote  Harte,  "a  good  deal  better  or 
worse  than  our  creeds;  and  the  few  of  us  that  do  get  to  heaven 
will  probably  get  there  by  reason  of  something  which  we  may 
never  be  able  to  state  with  theological  accuracy.^^^  The  com- 
ment is  about  as  close  as  we  can  come  to  a  statement  that  will 
hold  consistently  for  Harte's  view  of  human  destiny. 

VI.    POET    AND    STORYTELLER 

Of  the  slightly  more  than  two  hundred  poems  included  in 
the  standard  edition  of  Harte's  works,  more  than  one  half  are 
narrative  in  that  each  tells  a  story  or  an  anecdote,  approximately 
one  third  are  humorous  or  satirical,  and  about  one  third  are 
either  partly  or  entirely  in  some  form  of  dialect.  Most  of  the 
dialect  poems  are  narrative  and  all  of  them  are  humorous,  and 
this  group  includes  all  that  is  generally  remembered  of  Bret 
Harte's  verse.  Probably  the  public  afid  the  anthologists  have 
been  right  in  their  eliminations.  Harte  is  essentially  a  humorous 
storyteller,  and,  though  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  shorter  forms,  he 
rarely  succeeded  in  combining  condensation  with  the  symbolism 
and  emotional  implication  that  are  essential  to  poetry.  Versifi- 
cation tempted  him  to  several  of  his  most  characteristic  weak- 
nesses: to  the  exploitation  of  the  picturesqueness  rather  than 
the  inner  significance  of  an  object  or  an  idea;  to  a  verbal  facility 
that  put  a  cellophane  wrapping  around  stock  objects  without 
personalizing  their  content;  to  the  substitution  of  smart  turns 
and  surprises  for  the  difficult  logic  of  thought  and  emotion;  to 
sentimentality.    When  he  was  really  moved,  as  in  several  of  the 

"^Review  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  The  Gates  Ajar,  Overland, 
III,  292-3  (September,  1869). 
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Civil  War  poems  or  in  such  memorial  poems  as  those  to  Thomas 
Starr  King  or  Charles  Dickens,  he  gave  his  expression  a  direct- 
ness or  simplicity  that  approached  poetry,  though  it  is  never 
quite  unmarred  by  facility  or  banality,  and  memorable  lines  are 
few  and  memorable  passages  lacking.  In  light  verse,  especially 
the  humorous  and  satirical,  he  could  frequently  come  much 
closer  to  a  less  exacting  requirement,  and  once  or  twice  struck 
off  a  classic. 

Doubtless  he  recognized  his  weakness  in  purely  lyric  or  re- 
flective verse.  He  attempted  it  rarely,  and  when  he  did  gener- 
ally took  refuge  in  imitation.  Most  often  the  exemplar  was 
Longfellow,  toward  whom  Harte  had  an  attitude  approaching 
veneration.^^'^  Such  poems  as  "The  Angelus,"  "The  Mountain 
Heart's-Ease,"  "Madrofio,"  "To  a  Sea-Bird"  are  nostalgic,  or 
sentimental,  or  moral  with  an  innocuous  but  featureless  gen- 
tility. The  Angelus  recalls  "the  dying  glow  of  Spanish  glory, 
the  sunset  dream  and  last";  the  Heart's-Ease  is  the  symbol  of 
"delicate  thought  that  cannot  find  expression.  For  ruder  speech 
too  fair";  the  Madrofio  has  charms  that  "all  art  transcend";  tlie 
Sea-Bird  like  the  poet  is  sick  of  change — 

Thou  on  the  shingle  seek'st  thy  nest, 

I  to  the  waters  look  for  rest, — 

I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 

The  twelve-line  poem  "Fate"  is  better,  with  its  sky,  rock,  sea, 
wilderness,  and  city  combining  into  an  irony  that  seems  im- 
bedded in  the  poet's  own  conviction.  But  very  rarely  does  an 
entire  poem  come  as  near  as  this  to  springing  direcdy  out  of  an 
authentic  inspiration,  with  as  little  contamination  of  literary 
reference  and  convention.  And  very  rarely  does  the  poet 
strike  out  such  a  vigorous  line  as  "sabre-cuts  of  Saxon  speech," 
in  "How  Are  You,  Sanitary?" 

Whenever  he  turns  to  character  or  action,  however,  particu- 
larly when  they  present  comic  possibilities,  Harte's  line  becomes 
"*See  "Longfellow,"  Writings,  XX,  249-55. 
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idiosyncratic.  He  turns  to  with  a  will  and  writes  with  verve 
and  gusto.  The  legends  of  Spanish  California,  the  anecdotes 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  especially  the  broad  humors  of  the  Forty- 
Niners  in  town  and  camp,  though  they  may  not  quite  obliterate 
his  memories  of  Irving,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  or  Dick- 
ens, possess  him  in  their  own  right  and  are  turned  into  enter- 
taining if  not  unexceptionable  verse.  "The  Miracle  of  Padre 
Junipero,"  "Don  Diego  of  the  South,"  and  "Concepcion  de 
Arguello"  tell  their  stories  deftly  and  have  a  persuasive  Spanish 
California  accent.  "John  Burns  of  Gettysburg"  is  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  a  theme  like  that  of  Hawthorne's  "The  Gray 
Champion";  "The  Wrath  of  McDawdle"  is  a  bit  of  topical 
satire  that  struck  hard,  and  perhaps  justly,  at  General  McClel- 
lan;  "How  Are  You,  Sanitary.^"  may  well  have  taught  some- 
thing to  Kipling.  "Jack  of  the  Tules"  presents  a  charming 
rogue  and  confounder  of  hypocrites  in  Harte's  most  ingrati- 
ating fashion;  "The  Stage-Driver's  Story"  is  a  tall  tale  in  the 
true  Western  tradition;  and  any  one  of  the  several  yarns  that 
are  entrusted  to  Truthful  James  has  its  points,  his  "Plain  Lan- 
guage from  Truthful  James"  and  "The  Society  upon  the  Stan- 
islaus" being  unsurpassed  in  their  kind. 

Though  the  Western  dialect  poems  include  Harte's  most  suc- 
cessful work  in  verse,  the  Civil  War  poems,  as  a  group,  repre- 
sent a  higher  ambition.  Like  Whitman's  "Drum  Taps"  they 
begin  with  battle  calls  and  go  on  to  tales  of  field  and  home  in 
war  time,  and  these  in  turn  lead  to  a  song  of  reconciliation. 
But  though  Harte's  "Reveille"  is  martial,  it  does  not  roll  with 
the  deep  moral  thunder  of  Whitman's  "Beat!  Beat!  Drums!" 
Nor  does  Harte  have  the  reserves  of  magnanimity  and  imagina- 
tion by  which  he  may  come  to  know,  as  does  Whitman  in  "Rec- 
onciliation," 

That  the  hands  of  the  sisters  Death  and  Night  incessandy  softly 

wash  again,  and  ever  again,  this  soil'd  world; 
For  my  enemy  is  dead,  a  man  divine  as  myself  is  dead. 
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The  nearest  Harte  could  come  to  that  was  at  the  end  of  "St. 
Valentine  in  Camp,"  which  momentarily  forgives  the  enemy 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  but  which  does  not  preclude  later  in- 
vectives: 

Till  the  Nation's  dreary  winter  shall  have  passed,  and  time 

shall  bring 
Through  the  Autumn's  smoke  of  battle  glimpses  of  the  Nation's 

spring; 

Till  a  people's  benediction  mingle  with  the  songs  above, 
That  shall  hail  the  glad  espousals  of  a  long  estranged  love; 

Then  a  symbol  of  that  Union  shall  my  darling  fitly  wear. 
Hickory  leaves  and  orange  blossoms  wreathed  together  in  her  hair. 

Harte  was  chiefly  a  vigorous  laureate  for  a  patriotic  day, 
whether  with  his  "Poem"  for  July  4,  1863,  or  with  the  widi- 
ering  scorn  of  "The  Copperhead  Convention,"  or  with  a  sharp 
rejoinder  to  a  foreign  sympathizer  with  the  Southern  cause — 
"Thomas  Carlyle  and  Peter  of  the  North": 

We  surely  have  right  to  inquire 
The  date  of  your  service  with  "Paul  of  the  South," 
And  what  is  the  length  of  your  hire, 

T.C., 
And  what  is  the  length  of  your  hire! 

"Repudiator,  Speculator,  Dictator,"  he  shouts  in  an  anticipatory 
"In  Memoriam"  to  Jefferson  Davis;  and  the  captain  of  the  Con- 
federate privateer  Alabama  comes  off  no  better  in  "Semmes": 

CONFEDERATION 

Of  Free  Spoliation 
With  Exaltation, 

I  sing  of  thee! 
And  of  thy  later. 
Sweet  Peculator, 
And  Depredator 

Of  every  sea. 
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The  single  doubt  that  he  entertains  of  anything  Northern  is 
directed  at  the  dilatoriness  of  General  McClellan;  the  single 
respect  that  he  pays  the  South  is  for  the  deadliness  of  "The 
Copperhead": 

Go  seek  him:  he  coils  in  the  ooze  and  the  drip, 
Like  a  thong  idly  flung  from  the  slave-driver's  whip; 
But  beware  the  false  footstep, — the  stumble  that  brings 
A  deadlier  lash  than  the  overseer  swings. 
■    Never  arrow  so  true,  never  bullet  so  dread, 
As  the  straight  steady  stroke  of  that  hammer-shaped  head; 
Whether  slave  or  proud  planter,  who  braves  that  dull  crest. 
Woe  to  him  who  shall  trouble  the  Copperhead's  rest! 

That  there  was,  however,  a  slight  uneasiness,  not  granted  the 
dignity  of  a  doubt,  on  behalf  of  the  moral  situation  of  patriotic 
but  stay-at-home  Californians,  is  indicated  by  the  poems  "Our 
Privilege,"  "California  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,"  and 
"Poem,  Delivered  on  the  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  Cali- 
fornia's Admission  to  the  Union."  In  each  of  these  there  is  an 
exoneration,  perhaps  a  tacit  apology,  for  California's  support 
of  the  Union  cause  with  gold  instead  of  soldiers.  Though  it  is 
not  ours  to  meet  the  charge  that  treason  hurls  "by  sword  and 
bayonet,"  our  Mercy's  ringing  gold  shall  nevertheless  chime 
"with  Valor's  clashing  steel"; 

Judge  not  too  idly  that  our  toils  are  mean, 
Though  no  new  levies  marshal  on  our  green; 

we  send  a  draft  of  "fifty  thousand"  (dollars,  not  men),  but 

When  our  mills  shall  run  dry,  in  the  stamps  that  remain, 
That  strength  which  bred  Mercy  shall  conquer  again! 

But  on  the  whole  Harte's  national  poems  need  leave  no 
doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  nor  the  fervor  of 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  sings;  as  when  he  concludes  "Of 
One  Who  Fell  in  Battle": 
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The  west  wind 
Whispered  fond  voices,  mingling  with  the  ring 
Of  Sabbath  Bells  of  peace — such  peace  as  brave  men  find, 
And  only  look  for  till  the  months  shall  bring 
Surcease  of  Wrong,  and  fail  from  out  the  land 
Bondage  and  shame,  and  Freedom's  altars  stand. 

Harte  uses  a  variety  of  verse  forms,  but  initiates  none,  and 
refreshes  none  except  for  such  surprising  adaptations  as  that  of 
the  "Chorus"  from  Swinburne's  Atalanta  to  the  needs  of  Truth- 
ful James  or  as  the  skillful  parodying  of  Poe  in  "The  Willows." 
He  moves  easily  enough — chiefly  in  the  two,  three,  and  four- 
beat  rhythms,  as  one  would  expect  from  his  subjects  and  his 
temperament.  He  is  especially  adept  at  ballad  movements.  He 
never  uses  blank  verse. 

Although  Bret  Harte  as  a  poet  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  a 
storyteller,  he  is  as  a  storyteller  best  when  he  is  not  being  a 
poet.  What  he  did  most  effectively  in  narrative  poems  he  could 
generally  do  more  effectively  in  an  art  which  gave  scope  to  his 
instinct  for  form  without  demanding  the  expressive  subtleties 
and  imaginative  power  of  poetry.  The  short  story  was  his 
natural  medium.  In  using  it,  he  came  as  near  as  possible  to  es- 
caping requirements  that  press  alike  upon  the  poet  and  the  novelist. 

The  difference  between  a  mere  teller  of  short  stories,  how- 
ever skillful,  and  a  great  master  of  narrative  who  sometimes 
limits  himself  to  the  shorter  form  is  illustrated  by  Harte's  rela- 
tionship to  Dickens.  Of  the  two  major  influences  on  Harte, 
those  of  Irving  and  Dickens,  the  latter  is  much  the  more  im- 
portant. The  Irving  phase  came  early  and  was  the  expression 
of  a  subject  matter  and  a  mood  that  disappeared  as  the  vision  of 
a  more  recent  history  dropped  its  curtain  between  the  writer 
and  California's  Spanish  past.  The  quaint  humors  and  nos- 
talgic distances  of  Harte's  Spanish  sketches,  reflective  of  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  Knickerbocker  History  and  the  Alham- 
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bra,  gave  way  to  something  fresher  and  stronger,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  technique.  The  heartiness  of  Dickens,  though  it  often 
amounted  to  blatancy  whether  in  humor  or  in  sentiment,  was 
likely  to  give  courage  to  his  disciples,  whatever  it  might  do  to 
their  discrimination  and  restraint.  It  was  a  dangerous  example, 
for  the  exuberance  of  genius  tends  to  become  excessiveness  in 
imitation. 

But  that  Harte  had  got  beyond  sheer  imitation  when  he  ab- 
sorbed the  Dickens  influence  is  clear  from  both  his  comment 
and  his  own  creative  practice.  Though  he  had  anticipated 
his  Dickensian  manner  with  "M'liss"  in  i860,  his  parody 
"The  Haunted  Man"  in  1865  shows  that  he  had  soon 
shrewdly  distinguished  between  those  qualities  that  only  the 
master  himself  could  risk  and  those  that  were  available  for  his 
successors.  "Don't  tell  it  wasn't  the  knocker,"  Harte  begins 
his  "Haunted  Man."  "I  had  seen  it  often  enough,  and  I  ought 
to  know.  So  ought  the  three-o'clock  beer .  . .;  so  ought  the 
butcher  . .  .;  so  ought  the  postman  . . .  And  so  ought,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  etc.,  etc.,  etc."  And  we  know  that  he  will  not 
thereafter  be  found  aping  the  riotous  personifications  and  auda- 
cious prolixities  of  Charles  Dickens.  "  T  see  a  child,'  said  the 
Haunted  Man  ...  It  dies  in  poverty  to  slow  music."  And  we 
expect  that  Harte's  incidental  music  will  be  quicker  and  more 
muted.  "I  observe,"  said  the  Haunted  Man,  "that  feminine 
virtue  is  invariably  below  the  medium  height,  and  that  it  is 
always  simple  and  infantine."  And  we  guess  that  Harte's 
feminine  virtue  will  be  varied  and  sometimes  disturbing  to 
Victorians.  "I  see  weak  imitators  rise  up  and  enfeeble  the 
world  with  senseless  formula,"  said  the  Haunted  Man.  And  we 
are  assured  that  Harte  is  aware  of  at  least  the  more  obvious 
temptations  of  disciples.  "  'Ha,  hal'  said  the  Haunted  Man, 
rubbing  his  hands  gleefully;  'now  for  a  whiskey  punch  and  a 
cigar.'  "  And  Harte  has  supplied  himself  with  the  equivalent, 
for  Dickensians,  of  Emerson's  dinner  bell  for  transcendentalists. 
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That  Harte  was  supersaturated  with  the  spirit  of  Dickens  and 
thoroughly  conditioned  to  his  methods  is  nevertheless  evi- 
dent.^^^  The  man  who  died  in  1870,  when  Harte's  manner  was 
being  set,  was  virtually  worshiped  in  America  and  was  certainly 
venerated  by  Harte.  "His  grave  is  in  every  heart,  and  his  epi- 
taph on  every  hearthstone,"  he  wrote  in  his  "Charles  Dickens" 
in  the  Overland  ior  July,  1870.    And  also: 

The  reader  has  but  to  look  back  to  the  limitations  of  the 
humorists  of  a  preceding  age  to  appreciate  what  the  world 
gained  thirty  years  ago  in  the  wonderful  spontaneity  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  has  not  entirely  lost  now.  For  its  influence  has 
been  since  then  steadily  felt  in  literature — not  entirely  by  way 
of  imitation,  but  in  the  recognition  that  humor  is  nearly  akin  to 
human  sympathy  and  love. 

It  was  doubtless  a  humor  "akin  to  human  sympathy  and  love" 
that  Harte  sought  to  develop,  "not  entirely  by  way  of  imita- 
tion," in  his  own  work.  However  inferior  to  Dickens  in  range 
and  power,  he  did  succeed  in  diverting  something  from  the 
greater  stream  into  his  own  shallower  but  less  turbulent  chan- 
nels without  being  completely  overwhelmed.  The  infusion  is 
clear:  the  mixture  of  humor  and  sentiment;  the  exploiting  of 
unique  characters  in  unique  situations  in  a  unique  environment 
— unique  even  to  the  point  of  not  existing  outside  the  writer's 
imagination;  the  simplification  of  a  society  until  it  included 
scarcely  more  than  a  selection  of  picturesque  types;  the  sim- 
plification of  character  to  a  point  approaching  caricature;  the 
extravagant  dialect,  and  the  extravagant  naming — McSnagley, 
Flash,  Starbottle,  Bungstarter,  Rats;  the  ready  sympathy  for 
the  downtrodden  and  the  fondness  for  the  stupid  but  good;  the 
delighted  evisceration  of  the  malignant  or  the  hypocritical;  the 
satire  on  institutionalism  and  mass  injustice;  the  contentment 
with  an  unsophisticated  conventional  moral  system;  the  neglect 

i^^For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Dickens  on  Harte 
see  Pattee,  American  Literature  Since  1870,  pp.  71-3. 
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of  such  philosophical  postulates  as  might  bring  human  behavior 
under  the  eyes  of  eternity.  Harte  was  clever  or  lucky  enough 
to  hit  upon  a  local  substance  as  fresh  as  that  of  Dickens;  he  was 
shrewd  or  temperate  enough  to  avoid  the  grosser  of  Dickens's 
extravagances;  but  he  was  by  no  means  big  enough  to  achieve 
the  latter's  breadth  or  vitality  or  gusto,  to  create  a  great  world 
that  makes  one  condone  its  incompleteness  and  its  absurdities 
for  its  imaginative  force. 

It  is  because  Harte  does  not  penetrate  to  those  deeper  motiva- 
tions that  are  discovered  only  by  the  artist  who  has  either  an 
extraordinary  passion  or  a  previaling  and  intensely  felt  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  of  art  that  he  fails  in  his  longer  stories,  and  is  at 
his  best  in  his  short  stories  when  he  contents  himself  with  a 
comparatively  slight  effect.  The  very  fact  that  his  situations 
can  so  often  be  satisfactorily  resolved  by  a  fire  or  a  flood  or  an 
earthquake  is  evidence  that  they  are  placer  deposits  rather  than 
ore  from  the  mother  lode.  In  the  long  stories  particularly,  the 
writer  finds  himself  hard  driven  soon  after  their  generally  excel- 
lent openings  because  he  gives  his  characters  neither  ideas  nor 
passions  that  can  be  complicated  or  sustained.  The  result  is 
that  in  Gabriel  Conroy,  or  A  Waif  of  the  Plains,  or  In  the  Car- 
quinei  Woods  the  action  has  to  be  prodded  into  a  hopping  gait 
by  whatever  acts  of  God  or  Lady  Luck  he  can  think  of,  while 
characters  frequently  become  scarcely  identifiable  with  them- 
selves in  the  different  phases  of  the  action.  In  the  short  stories 
he  is  best  with  a  snow-up  in  the  mountains  which  suddenly 
finishes  with  his  people  before  they  can  wear  their  humanity 
thin;  or  with  an  anomalous  infant  thrust  among  rough  men 
long  enough  to  stir  their  sentiments  but  not  so  long  as  to  test 
them.  That  a  group  of  these  stories  has  endured  as  classic 
shows,  however,  that  the  right  treatment  of  small  effects  has 
its  place  in  narrative  art  along  with  scope  and  depth  and  mag- 
nificence. 

Failure  to  realize  this  truth  will  often  betray  a  critic  into  griev- 
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ous  error.  Demands  justly  made  of  an  ambitious  writer  may 
become  absurd  when  directed  at  one  more  modest.  It  is  permis- 
sible to  demonstrate  the  limitations  of  an  artist's  work  and  to 
suggest  the  limiting  factors;  but  to  presume  that  by  indicating 
the  limits  one  nullifies  what  lies  within  them  is  another  matter. 
It  is  this  pitfall  that  has  trapped  many  of  the  psychoanalysts  in 
literary  criticism;  one  does  not  destroy  a  work  of  art  by  identify- 
ing a  complex  in  the  artist.  Neither  does  one  obliterate  Bret 
Harte  by  showing  the  limited  range  within  which  he  works 
effectively. 

Without  seeking  to  make  out  a  better  case  for  Harte  than 
need  be,  we  may  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  score 
against  him  in  recent  criticism.  Lucy  Lockwood  Hazard,  in 
her  pioneer  study  of  the  literature  of  the  American  frontier,^^^ 
summarizes  the  charge  as  follows:  that  he  has  not  illuminated 
the  California  of  his  day  because  he  has  dwelt  only  upon  its 
exceptions  and  grotesque  possibilities,  thus  making  himself  a 
melodramatist  dealing  with  half  truths;  that  "his  work  is  marred 
by  the  amateurish  tendency  to  elaborate  a  part  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole";  that  even  "those  characters  which  are  legitimate 
leads  are  unreal  because  of  over-simplification  of  character," 
with  the  result  that  though  he  avoids  painting  characters  either 
all  black  or  all  white  he  "puts  them  in  an  equally  crude  motley 
of  sharply  contrasted  black  and  white";  that  "the  situations  like 
the  characters  are  composed  of  violent  contrasts,"  with  a  result- 
ing blatant  theatricality;  and  that  he  forces  sentiment  till  it  be- 
comes sentimentality,  his  emotional  appeals  not  passing  the 
test  of  "the  question  of  little  Peterkin,  'What  good  came  of  it 
at  last?'  " 

Background  instead  of  atmosphere,  tableaux  instead  of  situa- 
tions, declamations  instead  of  dialogue — all  show  how  con- 
sistently Bret  Harte,  in  the  words  of  Pattee,  "sought  for  the 
startling  and  the  dramatic  and  elaborated  the  outside  of  it  with 
iioLucy  Lockwood  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  181-208. 
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care."  But  the  writer  who  elaborates  outsides  may  seek  the 
dramatic,  but  he  will  never  find  it;  the  springs  of  drama  lie  too 
deep  for  him;  what  he  gives  us  is  melodrama.^^'^ 

This  is  stern  language;  these  are  sweeping  accusations.  No 
one  who  admits  them  all  should  be  editing  such  a  publication 
as  this  volume. 

But  there  is  an  old  story  about  a  maiden  named  Cinderella 
who  was  very,  very  good,  and  who  was  persecuted  by  sisters 
who  were  very,  very  bad,  and  it  all  came  out  right  in  the  end. 
There  is  another  story  about  a  hero  named  Beowulf  who  was 
excessively  valorous  against  excessively  dire  odds,  which  he 
always  overcame.  Both  stories  are  classics.  Neither  of  them 
is,  of  course,  a  work  of  realistic  art.  No  more  is  "The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp"  or  "Tennessee's  Partner."  We  have  gone  to 
some  length  in  this  essay  to  show  that  the  material  in  Harte's 
stories  has  some  relation  to  early  California  life;  but  that  more 
than  one  reader  in  a  hundred — and  he  a  literal-minded  one  in- 
deed— should  care  whether  the  picture  is  balanced  and  complete 
is  extremely  improbable.  Harte,  like  any  other  artist,  works 
within  a  convention.  The  convention  of  the  Song  of  Songs  or 
of  Petrarch's  Sonnets  is  different  from  that  of  Ghosts  or  Jude 
the  Obscure.  The  conventions  of  the  Elizabethan  theater  are 
different  from  those  of  Hollywood.  To  apply  the  tests  for  any 
of  these  to  the  others  would  be  absurd.  Harte,  then,  may  legit- 
imately work  in  straight  black  and  white  unless  he  pretends  to 
a  subtler  chiaroscuro. 

The  tests  to  be  applied  are  the  tests  for  black  and  white: 
first,  are  mere  black  and  white  adequate  to  the  effect;  second, 
does  the  artist  work  skillfully  within  his  accepted  limits.''  It  is, 
for  instance,  quite  inadmissible  to  compare  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson's  Flammonde  with  Harte's  Oakhurst,  as  Dr.  Hazard 
does;  the  two  characters  simply  do  not  exist  on  the  same  plane, 
though  each  may  very  well  make  his  respective  appeal  to  the 
^^''Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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same  reader.  "Probability"  would  indeed  be  shattered  by  the 
hymn  singing  of  the  incongruous  company  of  outcasts  from 
Poker  Flat,  or  by  their  listening  to  the  story  of  the  /A'a^  rendered 
in  "the  current  vernacular  of  Sandy  Bar,"  if  probability  were  in 
this  case  any  more  dependent  on  average  likelihood  than  was 
the  probability  of  Jack's  slaying  the  Giant.  After  Harte's  first 
skillful  introductory  paragraph  has  defined  the  sort  of  probabil- 
ity the  reader  is  to  expect,  the  raising  of  objections  of  this  sort  is 
as  inept  as  it  would  be  to  object  to  Bernard  Shaw's  epigram, 
"If  you  strike  a  child,  be  sure  that  you  strike  it  in  anger,"  as 
bad  pedagogy.  Again,  if  "The  Idyl  of  Red  Gulch"  had  been 
written  by  Willa  Gather  as  a  companion  piece  to  "Paul's  Case," 
we  should  certainly 

reflect  that  a  Miss  Mary  who  really  cared  for  Sandy's  regenera- 
tion would  have  seen  the  supreme  opportunity  for  Sandy  in 
assuming  his  rightful  responsibility  for  his  son.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  much  more  romantic  to  have  both  women  torture  them- 
selves as  cruelly  and  futilely  as  possible,  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  Son  and  Sandy.^^^ 

Of  course,  it  is  more  romantic.  And  Harte  is  a  romanticist. 
We  are  told  that  we  should  keep  our  heads  and  reject  a  spurious 
solution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  lose  our  heads;  no  one 
who  objects  to  losing  his  head  has  any  business  reading  romantic 
writers. 

Indubitably,  Harte  is  working  in  his  more  famous  stories  in 
what  is  popularly  called  "sure-fire  stuff."  Someone  has  stated 
the  formula  as  "Make  'em  laugh,  make  'em  weep,  make  'em 
wait."  Harte  is  specially  adept  in  making  them  laugh  and  mak- 
ing them  weep,  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession.  But, 
though  the  combination  of  these  effects  is  the  aim  of  much 
cheap  fiction,  the  deft  achieving  of  it  is  by  no  means  common. 
When  it  is  deftly  achieved,  the  two  elements  are  wonderfully 
remedial  to  each  other.  Pathos  makes  something  better  of 
i^^Lucy  Lockwood  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p   194. 
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farce,  and  laughter  of  sentimentalism.  Despite  unquestionable 
lapses,  Harte's  general  effect  is  not  that  of  excessive  sentimental- 
ity; his  tongue  is  not  very  far  from  his  cheek  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  maudlin  moments;  he  knows  that  Oakhurst's 
"passing  in  his  checks"  is  theatrical,  just  as  he  knows  it  ought 
to  be  theatrical. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  characters  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  and 
Colonel  Starbotde.  Harte  is  fonder  of  them  than  of  any  of  his 
other  creations,  and  each  appears  in  twenty  stories.  Clearly  each 
is  a  study  in  black  and  white.  Jack  is  a  conscienceless  rogue  in 
half  his  dealingsti  and  a  generous  and  chivalrous  gentleman  in 
the  other  half.  The  Colonel  is  at  one  time  a  pompous  and 
mendacious  old  ass,  at  another  a  courageous  or  kindly  champion 
of  the  weak.  Romantic  and  theatrical,  both  of  them,  of  course. 
And  yet  they  are  kept,  at  least  in  several  effective  appearances 
each,  thoroughly  within  their  creator's  convention. 

"Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  had  quietly  emerged  from  his  stateroom 
on  deck  and  was  looking  over  the  guards,"  runs  the  second 
paragraph  of  "A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's." 

His  hands  were  resting  lightly  on  his  hips  over  the  delicate 
curves  of  his  white  waistcoat,  and  he  was  whistling  softly, 
possibly  some  air  to  which  he  had  made  certain  card-playing 
passengers  dance  the  night  before.  He  was  in  comfortable 
case,  and  his  soft  brown  eyes  under  their  long  lashes  were 
veiled  with  gentle  tolerance  of  all  things.  He  glanced  lazily 
along  the  empty  hurricane  deck  forward;  he  glanced  lazily  down 
the  saloon  deck  below  him.  Far  out  against  the  guards  below 
him  leaned  a  young  girl.    Mr.  Hamlin  knitted  his  brows  slightly. 

The  lazy-eyed,  perfectly  groomed,  soft-mannered,  unscrupu- 
lous and  ruthless,  gentle  and  chivalrous  Jack  Hamlin  is  before 
us.  Somehow  we  have  been  informed,  adequately  but  with  the 
strictest  economy,  that  here  is  a  man  who  will  deal  with  fools 
and  knaves  and  persons  like  himself  without  the  slightest  moral 
compunction  but  who  will  no  more  exploit  the  helpless  or  in- 
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nocent  than  he  will  violate  the  curves  of  his  white  waistcoat. 
Nor  do  we  for  an  instant  question  the  combination  of  these 
qualities  in  Mr.  Hamlin — there  he  stands,  their  embodiment, 
before  our  eyes.  Unless  we  are  completely  debauched  by  com- 
mon sense  we  very  much  want  Mr.  Hamlin  to  put  these  con- 
tradictions of  his  nature  into  action,  because  we  know  the  action 
will  be  vastly  more  entertaining  than  any  we  might  expect 
from  plain  Mr.  Goodman  or  Mr.  Badman.  Furthermore,  we 
are  already  thoroughly  confident  that  Mr.  Hamlin  will  be  good 
and  bad  with  a  consistent  inconsistency  that  will  be  unflawed 
from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last.  And  though  we  know  that 
Jack  must  ultimately  go  to  hell  for  his  sins  while  we  weep  for 
his  virtues  we  acknowledge  no  moral  confusion  within  our- 
selves. If  moralists  and  logicians  cry,  Ah,  there  lies  the  danger 
of  this  insidious  stuff,  we  promptly  bundle  the  moralists  and 
logicians  off  the  boat  and  turn  an  eager  eye  to  where  Jack  Ham- 
lin is  restraining  the  fair  but  desperate  Sophonisba  from  leaping 
off  into  a  suicide's  grave.  Yes,  we  know  fairly  well  what  will 
happen  after  that:  we  know  that  Jack  will  straighten  her  out 
somehow,  that  his  heart  will  be  somewhat  touched  during  the 
process,  and  that  he  will  take  himself  off  at  just  the  moment 
when  she  can  go  on  alone  and  when  she  would  be  harmed  by 
further  association  with  a  man  who  had  an  unregenerate  other 
half  to  his  nature.  We  know  this,  about  as  we  know  that  a 
tennis  champion  will  win  his  set,  and  we  have  about  the  same 
sort  of  interest  in  watching  each  do  it.  To  adopt  the  language 
of  Jack's  own  profession,  he  never  loses  a  trick.  The  terms  of 
the  game  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  all  we  can  reasonably  de- 
mand of  Bret  Harte  is  that  he  conduct  the  proceedings  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Hamlin's  technique,  which  in 
itself  we  trust  completely.  Besides  giving  his  hero  a  damsel  to 
be  saved,  Harte  must  provide  him  with  the  opportunities  of  his 
profession,  with  the  obligation  of  shooting  another  quick- 
shooter  at  sight — if  he  comes  in  sight — and  with  an  affair  of  the 
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heart  with  another  man's  wife;  we  can  trust  Jack  Hamlin  to  do 
the  rest.  Conventional  claptrap?  Ah,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin. 

And  then  there  is  Colonel  Starbottle,  Colonel  Culpepper 
Starbottle.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  after  casting  a  vote  for  Yuba  Bill 
as  Harte's  greatest  creation,  "greater  even  than  Colonel  Star- 
bottle," apologizes  immediately  by  exclaiming  "how  terrible  it 
is  to  speak  of  anyone  greater  than  Colonel  Starbottle!"  ^^^ 
Making  due  allowances  for  Chesterton's  well-known  prejudices 
and  enthusiasms,  here  is  something  to  help  neutralize  Boynton's 
acid  characterization  of  the  Colonel — and  poor  Jack  as  well — as 
"meretricious."  ^^^  If  the  Colonel  were  offered  us  as  a  pattern 
of  moral  behavior  or  as  in  any  way  an  object  for  emulation,  we 
should,  of  course,  have  to  consent  to  Boynton's  epithet.  But ' 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  a  meretricious  charac- 
ter and  a  meretricious  characterization.  The  Colonel  is  far 
from  being  what  he  should  be — if  he  should  be  anything  but 
himself — but  he  does  not  fail  in  courage  or  in  taking  himself 
seriously,  as  wholly  meretricious  persons  would  fail.  The 
Colonel,  indeed,  has  some  slight  affiliations  with  John  Falstaff, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  he  struts  and  lies  less  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  than  of  obtaining  a  willing  suspension  of  disbelief. 
He  will  not  tolerate  in  himself  any  flaw  in  his  pretensions  or 
from  his  audience  any  overt  admission  of  incredulity.  "You 
may  take  them  my  kyard,  Sir!"  He  will  fight  it  out,  tot),  if  it 
comes  to  that  pass.  The  Colonel  is  an  admirable  exemplar  as 
well  as  a  faultless  burlesque  of  everyman  when  he  is  playing 
his  role.  Whoever,  when  he  has  donned  his  motley,  has  car- 
ried through  as  flawlessly  as  the  Colonel  may  well  be  proud. 
Whoever  refuses  to  admit  that  he  does  from  time  to  time  don 

ii^G.  K.  Chesterton,  Varied  Types  (New  York,  1905),  p.  187. 

^^''Henry  K.  Boynton,  Bret  Harte  (New  York,  1903),  p.  103. 
"Jack  Hamlin,"  writes  Boynton  (p.  105),  "is  a  rascal  under  the  film 
of  smooth  manners."  This  is  wrong  in  two  respects:  (i)  Jack  is  only 
half  a  rascal;  (2)  he  makes  no  attempt  to  "film"  his  rascality. 
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motley  is  too  much  like  the  Colonel  to  be  capable  of  appreci- 
ating him. 

Here  is  the  Colonel,  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  "A  Ward 
of  Colonel  Starbottle's": 

"The  kernel  seems  a  little  off  color  to-day,"  said  the  bar- 
keeper as  he  replaced  the  whiskey  decanter,  and  gazed  reflec- 
tively after  the  departing  figure  of  Colonel  Starbottle. 

"I  didn't  notice  anything,"  said  a  bystander;  "he  passed  the 
time  o'  day  civil  enough  to  me." 

"Oh,  he's  alius  polite  enough  to  strangers  and  wimmin  folk 
even  when  he  is  that  way;  it's  only  his  old  chums,  or  them  ez 
like  to  be  thought  so,  that  he's  peppery  with.  Why,  ez  to  that, 
after  he'd  had  that  quo'll  with  his  partner.  Judge  Pratt,  in  one 
o'  them  spells,  I  saw  him  the  next  minit  go  half  a  block  out  of 
his  way  to  direct  an  entire  stranger;  and  ez  for  wimmin! — well, 
I  reckon  if  he'd  just  got  a  bead  drawn  on  a  man,  and  a  woman 
spoke  to  him,  he'd  drop  his  battery  and  take  off  his  hat  to  her. 
No — ye  can't  judge  by  that!" 

The  Colonel,  too,  is  before  us,  and  we  know  that  like  Jack 
Hamlin  he  will  not  let  us  down.  We  know  that  if  he  inadvert- 
ently becomes  the  guardian  of  an  orphaned  girl  of  ten  he  will 
assume  his  responsibilities  if  he  has  to  face  down  a  schoolful  of 
tittering  children  and  a  corps  of  teachers  to  do  it,  as  he  does; 
and  that  he  will  run  the  gamut  of  the  hilarious  community  of 
his  ribald  friends,  as  he  does;  and  that  he  will  challenge  three 
men  if  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  fair  name  of  his  ward, 
as  he  does;  and  that  he  will,  if  provided  with  a  formula,  gal- 
lantly relinquish  the  privileges  of  his  guardianship  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  child,  as  he  does.  In  the  end,  too,  we  cannot  but 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  Colonel's  servant  Jim,  in  his  relief 
that  the  episode  is  over: 

"She  was  just  makin'  de  kernel  like  any  o'  de  low-down 
No'th'n  folks — keerful,  and  stingy,  and  mighty  'fraid  o'  de 
opinions  o'  de  biggety  people.     And  fo'  what.^     Jess  to  strut 
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round  wid  dat  child  like  he  was  her  'spectable  go  to  meeting 
fader!" 

No,  we  can  hardly  afford  to  trade  the  meretricious  Colonel 
for  a  respectable  go-to-meeting  father.  There  is  only  one  sin 
for  which  we  could  never  forgive  Jack  Hamlin  or  Colonel  Star- 
bottle — the  sin  of  being  better  than  he  should  be. 

Perhaps  our  discussion  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  style. 
Jack  Hamlin  and  Colonel  Starbottle  are  stylists,  as  are  Yuba  Bill 
and  John  Oakhurst  and  Enriquez  Saltello.  Bret  Harte,  too,  is 
a  stylist,  and  in  order  to  know  what  standards  we  may  reason- 
ably hold  him  to  we  must  determine  his  style  as  we  have  sought 
to  determine  Jack  Hamlin's  or  the  Colonel's.  A  style,  of  course, 
is  inseparable  from  its  subject  matter.  There  is  a  style  for  ten- 
nis and  one  for  golf,  a  style  for  Bach  and  one  for  Stravinsky,  a 
style  for  Pickwick  and  one  for  David  Copperfield.  It  is  be- 
cause Bret  Harte  has  his  own  style,  appropriate  to  his  subjects, 
that  he  continues  to  deserve  our  attention. 

"The  style  of  Mr.  Harte  is  very  incorrect  and  imperfect," 
wrote  a  contemporary  reviewer,  and  offered  examples  of  trite 
usages  like  "moral  atmosphere"  to  prove  his  point.^^^  The  im- 
perfections will  have  to  be  admitted,  including  a  peculiar  and 
persistent  weakness  for  the  split  infinitive.  Another  and  much 
later  critic  is  willing  to  overlook  the  imperfections  for  the 
larger  view: 

Of  the  seven  writers  in  the  inexhaustive  group  given  above 
[Irving,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Howells,  Harte,  James,  Cable],  Bret 
Harte  is  the  least  conscious  stylist:  because,  I  think,  he  has  the 
most  to  say.  His  style  is,  all  the  same,  fine,  and  (what  matters 
most)  always  related'  to  his  matter.  The  subtlety  of  its  excel- 
lence is  perhaps  best  perceived  by  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  it  often  has  to  move.  Much  of  the  great  writer's 
work,  almost  certainly  his  most  splendid  work,  deals  with  very 
rough  humanity,  as  rough  in  speech  as  in  conduct;  consider 
121 E   s.  Nadal,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
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how  unflinching  is  his  report  of  their  talk  and  of  themselves,  and 
note  how  the  author's  own  English  never  stoops,  slouches  or 
limps.  That  English  has  unfailing  clarity,  definition  and  verve, 
and  the  singular  merit  of  complete  apparent  unconsciousness, 
as  if  it  arrived  without  the  author's  efl"ort  or  summons. ^^^ 

It  is  less  important  to  agree  to  the  full  measure  of  this  praise 
than  to  note  the  ground  on  which  it  is  given.  A  good  style, 
according  to  this  excellent  standard,  is  for  one  thing  a  style  in 
which  the  writer  betrays  no  conscious  interference  with  his 
matter.    "The  greatest  poet,"  wrote  Walt  Whitman, 

has  less  a  marked  style  and  is  more  the  channel  of  thoughts 
and  things  without  increase  or  diminution,  and  is  the  free 
channel  of  himself.  He  swears  to  his  art,  I  will  not  be  meddle- 
some, I  will  not  have  in  my  writing  any  elegance  or  efl'ect  or 
originality  to  hang  in  the  way  between  me  and  the  rest  like 
curtains. 

No  one,  surely,  will  advance  any  claim  for  Bret  Harte  as  the 
"greatest  poet,"  but  neither  will  anyone  at  all  sensitive  to  ex- 
pression fail  to  discover  much  of  this  special  excellence  in  his 
style.  In  every  story,  good  or  bad,  there  are  passages  of  effort- 
less but  exact  and  ample  writing.  Practically  always  the  open- 
ings are  excellent,  almost  as  often  the  endings.  In  the  best 
stories  the  easy  precision  is  sustained  from  beginning  to  end. 

Opening  a  volume  at  random  to  test  one  of  these  generaliza- 
tions, we  come  upon  the  following  first  paragraph  of  "Dick 
Boyle's  Business  Card": 

The  Sage  Wood  and  Dead  Flat  stage  coach  was  waiting  be- 
fore the  station.  The  Pine  Barrens  mail  wagon  that  connected 
with  it  was  long  overdue,  with  its  transfer  passengers,  and  the 
station  had  relapsed  into  listless  expectation.  Even  the  humors 
of  Dick  Boyle,  the  Chicago  "drummer," — and,  so  far,  the 
solitary  passenger — which  had  diverted  the  waiting  loungers, 

'22John  Ayscough  ([)seud.),  "Of  Some  Americans,"  Catholic  World, 
CXVI,  42  (October,  1922). 
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began  to  fail  in  effect,  though  the  cheerfulness  of  the  humorist 
was  unabated.  The  ostlers  had  slunk  back  into  the  stables, 
the  station  keeper  and  stage  driver  had  reduced  their  conversa- 
tion to  impatient  monosyllables,  as  if  each  thought  the  other 
responsible  for  the  delay.  A  solitary  Indian,  wrapped  in  a 
commissary  blanket  and  covered  by  a  cast-off  tall  hat,  crouched 
against  the  wall  of  the  station  looking  stolidly  at  nothing.  The 
station  itself,  a  long,  rambling  building  containing  its  entire 
accommodation  for  man  and  beast  under  one  monotonous, 
shed-like  roof,  offered  nothing  to  attract  the  eye.  Still  less  the 
prospect,  on  the  one  side  two  miles  of  arid  waste  to  the  stunted, 
far-spaced  pines  in  the  distance,  known  as  the  "Barrens";  on  the 
other  an  apparently  limitless  level  with  darker  patches  of  sage 
brush,  like  the  scars  of  burnt-out  fires. 

This  is  undatable  prose;  it  was  good  when  Harte  wrote  it,  and 
it  will  be  good  a  hundred  years  hence.  Without  a  touch  of  the 
eccentric  it  is  replete  with  personality.  It  was  written  by  a  man 
who  was  observant,  selective,  imaginative,  humorous,  and 
wise:  but  who  insisted  on  none  of  these  qualities  lest  he  prevent 
their  unfolding  themselves. 

In  the  long  list  of  Harte's  writings  one  could  turn  to  scores, 
hundreds,  of  such  bits  of  writing — descriptions,  characteriza- 
tions, flashes  of  action,  realizations  of  atmosphere;  deft  of  word, 
unsurpassable  in  concision,  and  redolent  of  humor. 

Apropos  of  the  last  named  of  these  qualities,  it  is  to  Harte 
himself  that  we  must  turn  for  the  best  clue  to  his  temper  and 
his  form.  In  a  passage  already  quoted  in  this  essay  (see  ante, 
pp.  Ixxiii-iv),  he  traced  the  evolution  of  a  kind  of  writing  at 
which  he  was  most  adept  that  has  interesting  parallels  with  the 
rise  of  Greek  drama  out  of  simpler  forms  in  response  to  a  need 
for  a  fuller  expression.  Just  as  the  Greek  drama  retained  to  the 
last  some  vestiges  of  choral  dancing  and  its  appropriate  tone, 
so  the  American  short  story  has  retained  some  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  anecdotal  humor  of  indigenous  American  "story- 
telling."    From  barroom  and  country  store  it  passed  to  the 
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pulpit  and  the  press  and  finally  became  a  literature  without 
prolixity,  affectation,  reverence,  or  moral  conscientiousness — a 
free  and  original  American  short  story. 

It  is  when  Harte  is  following  this  lead  most  closely  that 
he  best  succeeds.  The  attitude  and  the  technique  furnish 
the  fundamentals  of  his  art  when  he  has  far  transcended  the 
simple  objective  of  being  "funny."  Humor  easily  passes  out  of 
the  phase  of  laughter  and  becomes  a  matter  of  temperament  and 
philosophy,  conditioning  the  whole  set  of  the  humorist's  mind 
and  governing  his  soberest  behavior.  Not  only  Harte's  con- 
trasts and  exaggerations  but  the  direct  openings  and  deft  end- 
ings of  his  stories,  his  light  tread  and  smart  uninterrupted  pace 
when  he  is  going  well,  his  quick  crossing  of  sentiment  with 
irony  or  wit,  his  stripped  but  comprehensive  and  exact  descrip- 
tions, his  terse  phrase  and  instinctive  avoidance  of  the  "purple 
passage,"  indeed  his  whole  style  and  structure  when  his  subject 
is  within  his  grasp — all  these  rise  naturally  and  inevitably  cut 
of  the  kind  of  humor  he  has  described.  And  it  is  all  this  that 
constitutes  Harte's  fundamental  contribution  to  the  American 
short  story.  Mark  Twain  possessed  a  humor  more  Rabelaisian, 
more  elemental  in  its  gusto  and  sweep,  more  deeply  fed  from 
underlying  intellectual  and  temperamental  strata;  but  Mark 
Twain,  perhaps  for  his  very  bigness,  has  no  such  meticulousness 
of  form.^^^    Hawthorne  was  not  without  his  solemn  humor  at 

123  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  written  in  1871,  Mark 
Twain  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Harte:  "Bret  Harte  .  .  . 
trimmed  and  trained  me  patiently  until  he  changed  me  from  an 
awkward  utterer  of  coarse  grotesqueness  to  a  writer  of  paragraphs 
and  chapters  that  have  found  a  certain  favor  in  the  eyes  of  even  some 
of  the  very  decentest  people  in  the  land"  {Mark  Twain's  Letters,  I, 
182-3).  Though  Twain  far  outdistanced  his  tutor,  and  later  de- 
veloped a  considerable  animosity  toward  him  (see  Bernard  De  Voto's 
Mark  Twain'' s  America,  pp.  163-4,  Mark  Twain's  Mark  Twain  in 
Eruption,  pp.  261-92,  and  Hamlin  Garland's  Companions  of  the 
Trail,  pp.  180-2),  the  comment  retains  its  significance,  both  for 
Twain  and  for  Harte. 
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times,  but  it  was  the  solemnity  rather  than  the  humor  that  was 
basic;  his  form  was  achieved  by  control  rather  than  intuition, 
and  his  stories  have  little  of  that  modernity  which  so  often 
makes  Harte  seem  to  be  writing  today  or  tomorrow.  Poe  had 
a  sense  of  the  grotesque,  but  his  accumulating  single  effects 
have  none  of  that  peculiar  audacity  of  irreverence  and  brevity 
and  contrast  that  account  for  the  verisimilitude  of  Harte.  The 
East,  sick  of  its  own  decorum,  was  right  in  seizing  upon  Harte 
as  something  new  under  the  sun.  He  was  the  medicine  it 
needed,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  pomposity  and  gentility 
in  American  writing  showed  his  prescience  in  appropriating  not 
only  California  but  also  a  solvent  which  was  new  to  the  national 
literature  and  could  only  have  come  out  of  the  West.  Harte, 
who  did  not  of  course  invent  American  humor,  sublimated  it 
into  forms  that  were  ingratiating  to  a  world  that  wanted  it  but 
would  embrace  it  first  in  such  shapelier  presentations  as  he 
could  give. 

In  describing  his  heritage  from  American  humor,  Harte  also 
makes  note  of  another  of  his  inheritances,  that  of  the  journalistic 
tradition.  In  reading  his  stories,  one  must  always  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  they  were  written  primarily  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  publication  and  that  their  virtues  as  well  as  their  de- 
fects owe  something  to  this  fact.  The  oral  anecdote,  when  it 
became  a  newspaper  column  and  then  a  magazine  story,  retained 
by  direct  continuity  a  share  of  the  brevity  and  pungency  of  its 
origins.  It  could  pull  no  literary  rabbits  out  of  hats  for  an 
audience  which  was  familiar  with  every  gesture  and  saw  to  it 
that  the  writer  really  rolled  up  his  sleeves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  limit  itself  to  what  a  closely  following  audience  would 
take.  The  editor  of  a  great  popular  modern  magazine  has  said 
that  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  lay  in  "always  keeping  a 
huckleberry  ahead"  of  his  readers — one  huckleberry  ahead  and 
no  more.  Almost  all  of  Harte's  writing  was  done  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  that  were  waiting  for  his  copy.    Many  of 
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his  stories  would  have  benefited  by  a  slower  ripening,  and 
many  of  them  by  a  subsequent  revision.  Neither  his  style  nor 
his  matter  nor  his  mind  ever  went  deeper  than  it  needed  to  or 
could  take  time  for  in  bringing  quick  returns  for  a  steady  pro- 
ductivity. But  all  three  came  to  be  manipulated  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  to  the  depth  that  was  allowed  them,  as  comparison 
of  any  Harte  story  with  a  popular  "western"  will  show. 

The  same  nativity  in  Harte  that  explains  his  impact  upon  a 
literary  form  also  accounts  for  his  leadership  in  the  development 
of  the  literature  of  locality  which  was  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon in  American  writing  after  the  Civil  War.  At  last 
America  was  decisively  and  permanently  a  Union  and  in  look- 
ing at  any  one  of  its  parts  Americans  were  conscious  of  looking 
at  themselves.  It  was  natural  enough  that  they  should  develop 
a  more  urgent  curiosity  about  the  character  of  the  sprawling 
half-familiar  parts  that  were  now  strangely  integrated  into  an 
organism.  It  would  no  longer  serve  for  Bayard  Taylor  to  make 
a  trip  through  the  West  and  bring  back  a  startled  report  to  his 
equally  startled  holy  land.  The  voices  of  the  Philistines  them- 
selves must  be  heard.  And  everywhere  the  voices  were  raised. 
They  were  realistic  and  romantic  at  once.  The  localities  of 
America  were  suddenly  presented  with  a  dual  literary  oppor- 
tunity: they  could  look  directly  at  themselves  and  tell  what 
they  saw,  or  they  could  reclaim  before  it  was  too  late  a  fast  re- 
ceding past  that  had  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  written 
word.  The  Atlantic  or  Scribner's  or  Appletons  were  eager  for 
such  new  voices  as  those  of  Bret  Harte,  of  Mary  N.  Murfree 
from  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  or  of  George  W.  Cable 
describing  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana.  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
brought  Brer  Rabbit  from  the  Georgia  slave  quarters,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  romance  from  the  big  house  of  the  Virginia  plan- 
tation. Edward  Eggleston  made  literature  out  of  the  grotesque 
figures  and  cracked  voices  of  the  agued  Flat  Crickers  of  Indiana. 
And  even  in  New  England  unsuspected  hinterlands  became 
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fertile  in  the  works  of  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
and  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman-^^"^ 

Though  Bret  Harte  can  scarcely  have  had  a  direct  influence 
upon  so  varied  a  group,  he  was  the  first  to  give  vogue  to  their 
type  and  no  one  more  than  he  set  the  general  pattern  or  repre- 
sented more  completely  than  he  the  characteristic  cycle  of  the 
movement.  Like  him,  almost  all  of  these  writers  made  initial 
successes  with  fresh  materials  involving  local  character  and 
scene  and  speech;  like  him,  almost  all  of  them  continued  to  ex- 
ploit that  localism  with  little  variation  or  progress  until  their 
special  veins  approached  exhaustion;  like  him,  most  of  them 
kept  their  eyes  either  on  a  recent  past  (Harris's  prewar  Uncle 
Remus,  Cable's  old  Creole  days,  Eggleston's  Hoosierdom)  or 
upon  what  had  been  a  present  but  became  a  past  while  they 
described  it  without  moving  onward  with  a  rapidly  changing 
America.^^^ 

The  revived  localism  of  a  later  day  which  has  called  itself 
"regionalism"  has  sought  a  longer  creative  life,  either  by  at- 
tempting to  view  the  local  scene  in  its  shifting  contemporary 
aspects  and  thus  to  reveal  such  drama  of  adjustment  as  that 
of  Hamlin  Garland's  Middle  Border  and  Frank  Norris's  Cali- 
fornia, Ernest  Poole's  New  York  and  Paul  Green's  or  Erskine 
Caldwell's  South;  or  by  making  the  locality  as  Thomas  Hardy 
made  his  Wessex  the  scene  of  the  perennial  struggle  of  the 
individual  or  the  group  with  the  universe  or  with  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  There  are  as  many  local  accents  in  Wil- 
liam Faulkner's  deep  South  and  Jesse  Stuart's  Kentucky  as  in 
Bret  Harte' s  California,  but  they  are  accents  only,  accents  by 
which  the  writers  strive  to  give  realistic  particularity  to  their 
presentation  of  the  universal  passions  and  struggles  of  man. 

124 For  discussions  of  the  local-color  movement  see  Pattee,  American 
Literature  Since  1870,  and  Hazard,  The  Frontier  in  American  Lit- 
erature. 

125  See  Granville  Hicks,  The  Great  Tradition  (New  York,  1933), 
pp.  32-8. 
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The  risks  that  such  writers  take  are  as  much  greater  than  Bret 
Harte's  as  are  their  ambitions.  Whether  many  of  them  will  be- 
come as  secure  as  he  in  his  small  niche  remains  to  be  seen.  To 
many  of  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  of  great  writing 
Harte  can  make  no  claim.  His  range  was  small,  his  heights  and 
depths  neither  lofty  nor  profound,  his  mind  not  richly  stocked 
with  intellectual  goods.  But  he  has  not  been  surpassed  in  what 
he  did  best.  This  is  enough  to  guarantee  his  permanent  place 
in  American  letters. 
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1879.  Lectured  in  England. 

1880.  Continued  lecturing  in  England  and  responded  to  the 
toast  to  "Literature"  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  in 
London.  Appointed,  by  President  Hayes,  United  States 
Consul  at  Glasgow. 

1885.  Was  succeeded  in  the  consulship;  took  up  residence  in 
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1902.  Died  on  May  5,  at  the  home  of  the  Van  de  Veldes  in 
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/.   ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS 
ARTEMUS   WARD 

Artemus  Ward  has  gone.  The  Showman  has  folded  his  ex- 
hibition tent  like  the  Arab  and  silently  stolen  away.  But  like 
the  Arab,  Artemus  has  been  accused  of  certain  Bedouin-like 
qualities,  and  has  been  viewed  by  some  interior  critics  as  a 
literary  raider — scouring  the  face  of  the  land  and  skimming  the 
fatness  thereof.  Others  have  thought  themselves  humbugged 
at  his  lectures  and  openly  assert  that  his  "Babes"  are  stuffed 
with  sawdust — the  sawdust  of  old  circus  arenas  at  that. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  is  new  to  Californians.  They 
are  by  nature  excessively  cautious.  They  never  invest  money  in 
doubtful  speculations.  They  are  never  carried  away  by  excite- 
ments, and  it  is  clear  that  if  Artemus  has  issued  stock  at  a  dollar  a 
share  and  people  consider  it  don't  pay,  the  imposition  is  alto- 
gether unprecedented  and  worthy  of  reprehension. 

But  has  it  been  an  imposition.^  Did  Artemus  by  implication 
or  reputation  profess  more  than  he  has  accomplished.'^ 

He  came  to  us  as  the  author  of  an  admirable  series  of  sketches 
which  exhibit  a  special  type  of  humor.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
highest  nor  the  most  ennobling  type.  Artemus  is  not  the 
greatest  American  humorist,  nor  does  he  himself  profess  to  bey 
but  he  deserves  the  ci-edit  of  combining  certain  qualities  which" 
make  him  the  representative  of  a  kind  of  humor  that  has  more 
of  a  national  -  characteristic  than  the  higher  and  more  artistic 
standard.  His  strength  does  not  lie  simply  in  grotesque  spellifig' 
—that  is  a  mechanical  trick  suggested  by  his  education  as  a 
printer — and  those  who  have  gone  to  hear  him  in  this  expecta- 
tion have  been  properly  punished — but  it  is  the  humor  of  au- 
dacious exaggeration — of  perfect  lawlessness;  a  humor  that 
belongs  to  the  country  of  boundless  prairies,  limitless  rivers, 
and  stupendous  cataracts.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Ward  is  the 
American  humorist, />ar  excellence^  and  "his  book"  is  the  essence 
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of  that  fun  which  overlies  the  surface  of  our  national  life,  which 
is  met  in  the  stage,  rail-car,  canal  and  flat  boat,  which  bursts 
out  over  camp-fires  and  around  bar-room  stoves — a  humor 
that  has  more  or  less  local  coloring,  that  takes  kindly  to,  and 
half  elevates,  slang,  that  is  of  to-day  and  full  of  present  applica- 
tion. The  Showman  has  no  purpose  to  subserve  beyond  the 
present  laugh.  He  has  no  wrongs  to  redress  in  particular,  no 
especial  abuse  to  attack  with  ridicule,  no  moral  to  point.  He 
does  not  portray  the  Yankee  side  of  our  national  character  as 
did  Sam  Slick,  partly  because  there  is  a  practical  gravity  and 
shrewdness  below  the  clockmaker's  fun — but  chiefly  because  it 
is  local  rather  than  national.  He  has  not  the  satirical  power  of 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 

Of  such  quality  was  Artemus  Ward's  literary  reputation  as 
received  by  us.  And  yet  some  people  are  surprised  and  in- 
dignant that  his  late  lectures  exhibited  this  lawless  construction 
— that  he  gave  us  fun  without  application.  This  is  a  pretty 
hard  criticism  from  people  who  are  content  to  go  night  after 
night  to  the  Minstrels  and  listen  to  the  pointless  repetition  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  this  humor.  But  it  affords  a  key  to  their 
criticism.  Let  the  Minstrel  wash  his  face — and  remove  his 
exaggerated  shirt-collar — and  how  long  will  they  stand  his 
nonsense.'^  When  a  keen-looking,  fashionably-dressed  young 
fellow  mounts  the  stage  and  begins  to  joke  with  us  in  this 
fashion  without  the  accessories  of  paint  or  costume,  we  feel 
uneasy.  Had  Artemus  appeared  habited  as  the  Showman, 
surrounded  by  a  few  wax  figures,  even  the  most  captious  critic 
would  have  been  satisfied. 

Artemus  Ward's  career  in  California  has  been  a  pecuniary 
success.  The  people  have  paid  liberally  to  see  the  Showman, 
and  he  has  reaped  a  benefit  greater  than  he  might  have  made 
from  the  sale  of  his  works.  It  was  a  testimonial  to  the  man's 
talent,  which  is  not  objectionable  per  se — though  better  judg- 
ment might  have  kept  the  subscription  paper  out  of  his  own 
hand.  It  is  a  success  that  will  enable  him  for  some  time  to  live 
independent  of  mere  popularity — to  indulge  his  good  taste 
and  prepare  something  more  enduring  for  the  future.    In  the 
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mean  time  no  one  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  his  frank,  genial  nature;  none  who  have  ob- 
served his  modest  and  appreciative  disposition,  or  the  perfect 
health  and  vigor  that  pervades  his  talent,  will  grudge  him  that 
success. 

1863 

OUR  LAST   OFFERING 
On  the  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

If  I  had  not  heard  the  terrible  news,  and  were  inclined  to 
write  upon  some  other  topic,  I  fancy  that  I  should  be  dimly 
conscious  of  a  something  in  the  air — a  moral  miasma  tainting 
the  free  atmosphere  and  benumbing  the  play  of  brain  and 
fingers.  As  it  is,  there  is  an  indefinable  magnetism  in  the  grief 
of  twenty  millions  of  people;  a  strange  and  new  sense  of  in- 
security in  those  things  which  we  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as 
most  secure,  which  disturbs  that  mental  equipoise  most  con- 
ducive to  composition.  My  pen,  accustomed  to  deal  glibly 
enough  with  fiction  and  abstract  character,  moves  feebly,  and 
finally  stops  still  before  the  terrible  reality  of  this  crime  which 
has  put  a  Nation  in  mourning,  and  leaves  my  poor  tribute  an 
uninterpreted  symbol  upon  the  altar-tomb  of  a  man  whose 
honesty,  integrity,  and  simple  faith  I  most  reverenced  and  re- 
spected. It  is  the  cruel  fate  of  the  imaginative  scribbler,  that 
finding  a  tongue  for  fanciful  griefs,  or  the  remoter  afflictions  of 
others,  he  is  too  often  denied  expression  to  those  real  sorrows 
which  touch  him  more  closely. 

Abler  pens  than  mine  have  demonstrated  how  the  rhetoric  of 
chivalry,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  attack  on  Charles  Sumner, 
found  a  fitting  climax  in  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  as  yet  I  have  not  seen  recorded  that  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  better  illustration  of  their  peculiar  logic.  Four  years 
ago  the  Slave  Power  accepted  the  usual  arbitrament  of  the 
ballot-box  with  seeming  faith  and  sincerity.  Their  principles 
were  fairly  defeated,  and  they  made  war  on  the  Nation.  Four 
years  later  and  the  remnants  of  the  same  power  in  the  North 
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again  submitted  their  principle  to  a  like  arbitrament.     They 
were  again  defeated — and  they  assassinated  the  President! 

No  other  public  man  seems  to  me  to  have  impressed  his 
originality  so  strongly  upon  the  people  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  person  and  peculiar  characteristics  were  the  familiar  and 
common  property  of  the  Nation.  In  his  character  and  physique 
the  broad  elements  of  a  Western  civilization  and  topography 
seem  to  have  been  roughly  thrown  together.  The  continuity 
of  endless  rivers  and  boundless  prairies  appeared  to  be  oddly 
typified  in  his  tall  form  and  large  and  loosely-jointed  limbs, 
and  that  uncouth  kindliness  of  exterior  which  in  nature  and  man 
sometimes  atones  for  the  lack  of  cultivation.  His  eloquence 
and  humor  partook  of  the  like  local  and  material  influences, 
mixed  with  that  familiar  knowledge  of  men  and  character  which 
the  easy  intercourse  of  the  pioneer  had  fostered,  and  the  whole 
seasoned  with  those  anecdotes  which,  like  the  legendary  ballads 
of  early  European  civilization,  constituted  the  sole  literature  of 
the  Western  settlements.  Let  me  go  further  and  say  that,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  he  was,  as  a  representative  Western  man, 
the  representative  American.  That  correct  and  sometimes 
narrow  New  England  civilization  and  its  corresponding  crisp 
and  dapper  style  of  thought,  which  for  years  represented  the 
North  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  at  best  an  English  graft,  which,  if  it  has  not  dwarfed  the 
growth  or  spoiled  the  vitality  of  the  original  stock,  has  at  least 
retarded  the  formation  of  national  character.  Nor  do  I  say  this 
with  any  the  less  reverence  for  that  Puritan  element,  and  its 
deep  reliance  on  the  familiar  presence  of  God,  which  I  believe 
has  to-day  saved  this  Nation.  Yet  there  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  certain  grim,  poetic  justice  and  symbolic  meaning 
in  the  providential  selection  of  this  simple-minded,  uncouth, 
and  honest  man,  in  preference,  perhaps,  to  one  of  our  more 
elevated  and  elegant  philosophers  and  thinkers,  as  the  instru- 
ment to  humble  white-handed  and  elegantly  dressed  arrogance 
— this  cheap  chivalry  of  the  circus-rider  which  has  imposed  on 
so  many  good  people — the  sophistries  of  truth  and  position, 
and  the  last  expiring  remnants  of  feudalism  and  barbarism.    I 
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know  of  no  more  touching  illustration  of  the  instinctive  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact  in  the  Nation  than  that  spectacle  which  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers  offer  in  the  many  resolu- 
tions of  condolence  and  sympathy  from  all  organizations  of 
trades  and  workingmen,  and  the  sorrowing  faces  of  the  me- 
chanics who  walked  in  last  Wednesday's  procession. 

Even  as  the  martyrdom  of  this  great  and  good  man  brought 
him  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  soldier  who  died  upon 
the  battlefield  for  his  country,  so  the  common  sympathy  of  our 
loss  has  drawn  us  all  closer  together.  Nor  has  the  great  law  of 
compensation  failed  us  now;  already  we  can  fancy  our  national 
atmosphere  is  cleared  by  a  people's  tears,  and  the  soil  beneath 
quickened  to  a  more  spontaneous  yielding.  Leaving  out  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  great  sorrow,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  any  event  which  could  bring  thirty  millions  of  people 
in  solemn  and  closer  relations  to  their  God  is  not  altogether 
profitless.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  that  we  of  the  North,  en- 
gaged in  peaceful  avocations,  who  had  never  really  appreciated 
the  magnitude  of  our  soldiers'  sacrifice,  should  be  thus  brought 
to  a  nearer  contemplation  of  violent  death;  that  we  who  read 
of  the  slaughter  of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  with 
scarcely  a  tremor  of  the  voice  or  quickened  pulse,  should  be 
stricken  into  speechless  tears  and  sorrow  by  the  death  of  a 
single  man.  Knowing  this,  I  believe  that  our  Nation  stands 
to-day  nobler  and  purer  in  faith  and  principle  than  ever  before 
since  the  April  sunshine  glanced  brightly  on  the  bloody  dews 
and  green  sward  of  Lexington,  and  believing  thus,  can  echo 
the  poet's  tribute  to  one  who  passed  away  but  a  short  year 
before,  and  perhaps  stood  first  to  welcome  the  martyred  hero: — 

"Mingle,  O  bells,  along  the  western  slope. 
With  your  deep  toll  a  sound  of  faith  and  hope! 
Droop  cheerily,  O  banners,  halfway  down. 
From  thousand-masted  bay  and  steepled  town; 
Let  the  deep  organ,  with  its  loftiest  swell. 
Lift  the  proud  sorrow  of  the  land  and  tell 
That  the  brave  sower  saw  his  ripened  grain." 

1865 
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A   FEW   OPERATIC    CRITICISMS 

I  would  state  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  I  am  not  an 
opera  critic,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  confounded  with  any  of 
those  amiable  gentlemen  who  write  the  regular  notices,  whose 
facile  handling  of  musical  terms  always  impresses  me,  and  who, 
with  their  other  varied  talents  seem  to  be  gifted  with  a  prescience 
which  not  unfrequently  enables  them  to  pen  a  fair  description 
of  a  performance  before  it  has  taken  place.  But  I  deem  it  only 
just  to  these  gentlemen  to  say  that  their  criticisms  partake  of  all 
the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  the  prophetic  statement,  are 
susceptible  of  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  convey  a  certain  im- 
pressiveness  which  a  careful  analysis  fails  to  substantiate. 

My  object  being  to  ask  rather  than  give  information,  to  make 
suggestions  rather  than  statements,  I  find  myself  at  this  point  some- 
what embarrassed  by  my  style,  which  has  in  the  first  paragraph  un- 
wittingly assumed  something  of  the  didactic  and  critical  quality  I 
have  deprecated.  Writing  purely  from  a  sense  of  ignorance  I  find 
myself  unconsciously  in  that  oracular  attitude  which  any  excess 
of  this  quality  is  apt  to  produce.  To  come  to  the  point  from  which 
I  have  been  straying,  I  should  like  to  propound  a  few  questions. 

Why  are  baritones — with  the  exception  of  "Don  Giovanni," 
"Plunkett"  and  a  few  others — always  either  unsuccessful  in  love 
or  inimical  to  its  expression.^  Why  are  they  invariably  jilted 
lovers,  cruel  parents  or  hated  elder  brothers.^  Is  there  anything 
in  their  quality  of  voice  which  precludes  a  perfect  illustration  of 
reciprocal  passion.'*  Believing  this  arbitrary  rule  would  fail  in 
real  life,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  an  interesting 
experiment  for  the  tenor  and  baritone  to  sometimes  change 
places.  But  then,  it  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  the  tenor, 
owing  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  natural  weakness,  would  fail 
completely;  his  vindictiveness  would  be  apt  to  be  feminine  and 
hysterical,  his  malice  would  be  inconceivably  shrill,  and  would 
naturally  take  small  methods  of  expression;  instead  of  using  the 
dagger  he  would  probably  pinch  the  soprano  and  call  the 
baritone  bad  names.  His  passion  is  of  a  quality  so  evidently 
made   to   be   appreciated — his  existence   is   so   peculiarly  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  soprano  who  is  the  female  of  his  species,  that 
I  shudder  to  think  of  his  conduct  under  any  of  those  conditions 
which  bring  out  the  baritone  so  splendidly.  As  the  tenor  voice 
expresses  the  highest  musical  standard  of  masculine  perfection, 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  the  weaknesses  I  have  described 
were  not  incidental  to  other  qualities  of  perfection.  But  I  fear 
that  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject  at  this  point,  and  pass  on 
to  the  next  question. 

Why  are  the  chorus  always  so  unanimous  in  their  expressions 
of  sympathy?  Would  not  some  slight  diversity  of  opinion,  or  a 
little  independence  of  character  on  the  part  of  one  or  two, 
be  an  agreeable  relief,  besides  throwing  a  little  more  sincerity 
into  their  condolence  or  congratulations?  But  I  have  noticed 
that  in  spite  of  this  apparent  sympathy  for  the  principal  actor, 
they  invariably  ignore  each  other's  acquaintance  on  the  stage, 
and  stand  apart  even  while  uttering  a  sentiment  in  which  they 
all  concur.  Their  relations  are  so  evidently  to  the  baritone  or 
tenor,  and  so  little  to  each  other,  that  if  I  were  a  composer  I 
should  consider  it  my  duty  to  write  an  opera  that  should  be  all 
chorus,  just  to  throw  these  gentlemen  back  upon  themselves 
and  develop  their  individuality.  They  are  so  utterly  dependent 
upon  the  principal  characters  for  their  ideas,  and  sometimes 
even  for  their  language,  that  the  spectacle  often  becomes 
humiliating  to  the  sensitive  man,  and  I  can  readily  imagine 
that  a  continued  habit  of  chorus  singing  is  dreadfully  shattering 
to  character.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  their  peculiarities 
are  unreal,  or  their  conduct  unnatural.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  met  in  this  real  world  one  or  two  distinguished  men  who 
seem  to  have  been  attended  through  life  by  just  such  sym- 
pathizing choruses.  Like  these  operatic  brethren,  this  worldly 
chorus  have  neither  reciprocity  nor  individuality;  they  are  not 
warmed  by  the  sentiments  they  echo,  and  if  the  actor  to  whom 
they  are  related  is  removed  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  transfer 
their  relations  to  some  other.  Born  to  the  chorus  they  never 
rise  in  their  profession — but  feeling  that  I  am  guilty  of  a  certain 
complicity  with  T.  S.  Arthur  and  Miss  Braddon  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  moral,  I  leave  the  sentence  unfinished. 
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Why  does  the  vernacular  in  EngHsh  Opera — particularly  in 
recitative — always  affect  us  unpleasantly,  irrespective  of  its 
musical  infelicity?  Perhaps  we  instinctively  acknowledge  a 
certain  discord  between  our  real  sentiments  and  expression 
and  the  delightful  shams  and  tinselled  rhetoric  set  up  before  us. 
I  have  noticed  that  as  long  as  the  language  of  the  libretto  is 
confined  to  the  French  and  Italian  idioms,  we  seldom  trouble 
ourselves  about  its  morality  or  truthfulness  to  Nature,  and 
rather  believe  that  the  responsibility  in  some  way  devolves  on 
those  nations  in  whose  language  the  opera  is  written.  The 
scrofulous  sentiment  of  Camille,  so  unbearable  in  the  dialogue 
of  the  English  play,  is  altogether  changed  in  the  delicious  music 
and  "soft  bastard  Latin"  of  Traviata.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  those  barbarians  who  decry  Italian  opera 
because  they  cannot  understand  the  language,  are  not  as  honest 
as  they  would  have  us  think.  What  business  have  they  to  want 
to  understand  it.^  Why  should  they  drag  the  prosaic  utterances 
of  their  every  day  life  into  the  region  of  romance  and  poetry.^ 

But  the  philosopher  who  analyses  his  pleasures  loses  half  his 
enjoyment,  and  the  gods  destroy  those  who  scrutinize  their 
gifts.  Wherefore,  O  reader,  let  you  and  I  proceed  quietly  to 
the  temple  of  enchantment,  in  which  a  questioning  word  or 
doubt  dissolves  the  charm.  Let  us  look  cheerfully  upon  this 
brilliant  assembly,  and  the  lovely  creatures  attired  in  that 
charming  full  dress  in  which,  alas,  so  few  of  the  real  heroic 
duties  of  womanly  life  are  performed.  The  curtain  rises. 
Smile  not,  scoffer,  because  the  silver  moon,  which  ascends 
with  such  alarming  rapidity  over  the  Druid  groves,  is  several 
times  larger  than  the  one  with  which  thou  art  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. Pretermit  the  jest  which  rises  to  thy  lips  at  the  imperial 
which  the  stoutest  Druid,  who  is  unfamiliar  with  early  English 
history,  sports  upon  his  chin.  Question  not  the  theology  of  the 
Priestess,  for  the  rippling  curls  of  the  lady  before  thee  are  false, 
the  diamond  that  glitters  on  the  bosom  of  yonder  snob  is  paste. 
We  are  such  stuff  as  operas  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life  is 
rounded  by  the  fall  of  the  green  curtain. 

1865 
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COMPLETE    LETTER-WRITING 

To  write  an  elegant  letter  has  been  usually  considered  a  de- 
sirable accomplishment.  Aids  to  this  form  of  composition  have 
been  repeatedly  offered  to  the  public  at  prices,  which,  con- 
trasted with  the  quality  of  moral  sentiment  and  rhetorical 
elegance  exhibited  in  the  examples  given  for  imitation,  have 
seemed  cheap  indeed.  For  myself,  although  I  am  one  of  those 
who  usually  hang  spellbound  over  a  blank  sheet  of  letter  paper, 
and  with  difficulty  sound  their  "dim  perilous  way"  to  a  safe 
anchorage  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  I  have  availed  myself  but 
sparingly  of  these  adventitious  auxiliaries,  and  have  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  this  faculty  of  clever  letter-writing  can  be  called 
an  accomplishment,  or  whether  excellence  therein  is  to  be 
attained  through  precept  and  example.  It  is  true  that,  in  my 
youth,  I  was  impressed  with  the  history  of  a  boy  who  wrote  his 
mother  a  "beautiful  letter,"  and  who,  said  the  chronicle,  re- 
ceived a  "plum  cake"  in  reward.  I  fear  that  as  an  example  the 
story  was  a  signal  failure.  The  general  verdict  of  the  juvenile 
circle  of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  that  the  epistolary  youth 
was  a  prig — a  verdict  since  sustained  by  my  maturer  judgment. 
Indeed,  the  only  boy's-letter  I  ever  thought  worth  reading 
was  that  which  Mr.  Charles  Reade  ascribes  to  Reginald  Bazal- 
gette,  in  one  of  his  later  novels — a  letter  hardly  calculated  to 
provoke  a  reward  from  the  most  indulgent  parent.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  is  really  meritorious  in  this  kind  of  composition 
remains  unsettled,  and  also,  whether  beautiful  letters,  written 
with  a  more  or  less  remote  plum  cake  contingency,  can  be 
claimed  to  possess  this  virtue. 

Every  family  possesses  its  "beautiful  letter-writer,"  and  nearly 
every  family  has  some  one  member  on  whom  the  duty  of 
correspondence  mysteriously  devolves,  and  who  is  looked  upon 
as  possessing  a  superior  faculty.  A  critical  analysis  of  the 
genius  of  this  member,  unfortunately,  is  very  apt  to  disclose  a 
preternatural  tendency,  on  the  part  of  that  individual,  to  pro- 
lixity and  verboseness,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  his  letters  are  not 
only  too  often  insufferably  stilted  and  vealy,  but  that  they  do 
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not  afford  any  index  to  the  writer's  real  sentiments.  The 
amount  of  moral  and  sentimental  platitude  that  may  be  palmed 
off  on  one's  relatives  and  friends  in  such  cases  is  really  wonder- 
ful. Enthusiastic  uncles  and  cousins  have  been  known  to  prefer 
their  correspondent's  description  of  notable  events  and  oc- 
currences— the  correspondent  evidently  not  shrinking  from 
comparison — to  those  of  the  most  clever  professional  writers, 
reading  them  to  strangers  with  a  perceptible  mouthing  and  in- 
ordinate emphasis.  This  exalted  praise  sometimes  results  in  the 
rash  and  premature  appearance  in  print  of  the  "beautiful" 
correspondent,  where,  by  a  system  of  compensation,  he  at  once 
finds  his  level. 

Disregard  of  sincerity  and  naturalness  is  the  glory  of  most 
letter- writers.  Two  friends,  accustomed  to  the  free  and  simple 
interchange  of  thought,  being  separated,  at  once  fall  to  filling 
pages  of  stilted  formula — which  neither  accept  as  genuine — 
and  to  the  bandying  of  fine  epithets  which  they  dare  not,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  bring  the  tongue  to  pronounce.  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  this  propensity  which  sometimes  adds  a  bitter 
pang  to  the  parting  of  friends,  each  feeling  dimly  conscious 
that  the  other  is  destined  to  visit  him  hereafter  as  a  prosy  ghost, 
which  he  cannot  exorcise.  Each  knows  that  the  other  will  feel  it 
necessary  to  philosophize  and  moralize  in  his  new  condition. 
Each  will  be  astounded  at  depths  of  weaknesses  hitherto  un- 
suspected in  each  other's  character.  There  is  nothing  so  surely 
demonstrates  this  half  consciousness  of  folly  as  the  feeling  with 
which  we  look  over  an  old  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  friend.  "Is  it 
possible  that  we  wrote  thus  and  so.^"  is  the  mental  question  that 
flushes  our  cheeks. 

Our  previous  knowledge  of  a  friend's  character  seldom  affords 
us  any  indication  of  the  tone  of  his  letter.  People  are  no  more 
apt  to  write  as  we  expect  them  to,  than  they  are  bound  to  act 
according  to  our  comfortable  predictions.  Fanciful  people 
very  often  write  practical  letters,  and  almost  invariably  the 
epistolary  effusions  of  practical  men  abound  in  thin  streaks  of 
sentiment  and  poetry.  Among  a  number  of  replies  to  a  certain 
festive  invitation,  I  once  observed  that  the  responses  from 
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clergymen  were  invariably  the  most  jocular  in  intention — albeit 
somewhat  too  classical  and  heavy  in  execution.  It  will  hardly 
be  deemed  probable  that  a  D.D.  should,  in  apologizing  for  his 
illness,  allude  to  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  ""clarior  e 
claret,"  yet  such  is  the  lamentable  fact,  and  can  be  proven. 

As  there  is  a  predisposition  in  the  best  of  men  to  become  bores 
at  certain  seasons,  I  look  upon  the  attitude  of  epistolatory 
composition  as  alarmingly  conducive  to  this  weakness.  With 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  before  us,  we  hold  our  friends  at  a  cruel 
disadvantage.  We  have  it  all  our  own  way  as  we  proceed  to 
air  our  pet  prejudices  and  hobbies;  there  is  no  one  present  to 
controvert,  to  yawn,  to  excuse  himself,  and  we  expand,  we 
expiate,  we  become  eloquent.  Perhaps  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  being  snubbed  in  argument,  and  are  quite  willing  to 
improve  the  occasion  by  letting  our  friend  know  that  we  too 
are  a  logician.  I  know  of  nothing  so  grimly  humorous  as  the 
story  told  of  our  late  good  President  and  his  patient  attitude 
under  the  infliction  of  a  wordy  Pacific  correspondent  who, 
at  last,  broke  him  down  with  a  letter  oi  seventy  pages.  What  a 
picture  is  offered  in  the  spectacle  of  this  homely  railsplitter 
whose  reverent  conscientiousness  so  sweetened  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men  that  he  achieved  that  miraculous  courtesy 
which  princes  and  peers  have  vainly  cultivated.  What  self- 
abnegation  must  have  been  employed  in  painfully  winnowing 
the  grain  from  all  this  chaff!  Yet  I  confess  I  have  not  been 
without  pity  for  the  infelix  epistolizer.  Who  can  tell  what 
dreary  opinions  on  reconstruction,  emancipation,  and  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  were  tlfus  untimely  cut  off.^  Who  knows  what 
exhaustive  and  exhausting  views  of  the  resources  of  the  Pacific 
slope  were  thus  obscured.''  Who  can  speculate  what  histories  of 
wrongs  and  rights  and  unrecognized  merit  were  thus  estopped? 
Whatever  they  were,  the  letter  was  never  read,  and  yet  by  some  un- 
erring system  of  compensation,  we  know  the  correspondent  only 
through  the  failure  of  that  which  might  have  kept  him  unknown. 

Letters  may  be  classified  as  the  Business  or  practical,  the 
Serious  or  sentimental,  the  Trifling  or  jocular.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  business  letter,  legal  or  commercial,  is  to  assert 
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nothing  that  cannot  be  proven — hence  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
kind  of  letter  that  is  worth  keeping.  There  are  occasional 
combinations  of  this  form  of  epistle,  such  as  Serio-Business 
or  the  sentimental  and  practical  letter — letters  of  condolence, 
lawyers'  announcements  of  wills,  and  invitations  to  funerals 
and  weddings.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  all  letters 
with  a  motive  are  not  business  letters.  The  sign  of  the  Serious 
or  sentimental  is  generally  "Alas!"  or  the  use  of  "'t  were"  for 
"it  were,"  and  inordinate  poetical  quotation.  Any  letter  that 
begins  with  a  description  of  scenery,  the  room  in  which  the 
writer  is  sitting,  a  view  from  the  window,  or  any  allusion  to 
the  "setting  sun,"  or  other  celestial  phenomena,  may  be  safely 
set  down  as  belonging  to  this  class.  Remarks  concerning  the 
shortness  of  life,  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  all  statements 
in  regard  to  the  soul,  come  under  this  head.  A  tendency  to 
double  epithets  in  the  address,  and  a  certain  rhetorical  flourish 
on  approaching  the  signature,  or  a  blending  of  the  letter  and 
signature,  such  as  "the  kindest  regards  of  yours — "  generally 
determine  the  sentimental  form.  The  use  of  the  word  "epistle" 
for  letter  has  a  like  significance.  The  Trifling  or  jocular  is  not 
as  easily  defined.  Any  species  of  mild  impertinence  or  garrulous 
imbecility,  comes  under  this  designation.  Slang  is  perhaps  its 
dominant  characteristic.  An  idiotic  use  of  quotation  often 
constitutes  the  available  capital  of  a  "funny"  letter- writer. 
Reputations  for  wit  are  built  up  in  private  families,  on  sentences 
like  the  following:  "I  feel  like  the  'Last  Rose  of  Summer.'  " 
"Write  to  me  soon,  for  'I'm  lonely  and  forsaken.'  "  "Excuse 
mistakes,  for  I'm  'not  raeself  at  all.'  "  It  is  wonderful  what  thin 
potations  suffice  to  intoxicate  the  social  circle.  I  knew  a  gentle- 
trian  whose  letters  were  always  received  with  what  the  news- 
paper critics  call  "shrieks  of  laughter."  Yet  the  performances 
of  this  mad  wag  consisted  in  his  occupying  three  sheets  of 
letter-paper  with  his  address  and  name. 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  considered  the  highest  form  of  episto- 
lary excellence,  I  should  say  that,  passing  by  those  clever 
every-day  working  thoughts  of  men  of  genius,  which  often 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  their  character  than  their  more  ambitious 
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productions;  passing  by  the  quiet,  simple  and  unaffected  utter- 
ance of  the  educated  gentleman  whose  self-poised  reputation 
requires  none  of  these  adventitious  aids  to  recognition,  I  would 
give  the  palm  to  the  simplest  letter  of  an  honest  gentlewoman. 
In  it  I  should  be  confident  of  finding  that  sincerity  and  truthful- 
ness without  which  the  most  courtly  and  elegant  epistle  is  but 
sham  and  tinsel.  In  it  I  should  find  those  instinctive  truths 
which  somehow  come  to  the  feminine  mind  as  results  without 
the  trouble  of  their  recording,  as  we  do,  the  tedious  processes. 
There  is  something  beautiful  and  yet  terrible  in  this  frankness 
which  invests  every  woman's  letter.  The  thousand  little 
artifices,  coquetries  and  deceits  which  belong  to  their  conversa- 
tion vanish  when  they  commit  their  white  souls  to  the  white 
paper.  From  the  silliest  school  girl  to  the  sedatest  matron, 
disguise  and  digress  how  they  may,  the  hidden  secret,  the  true 
object,  the  real  motive  of  their  writing  will  pop  out  in  every 
letter.  It  may  be  delayed  as  far  as  the  postscript,  but  it  is  sure 
to  come.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  frankness  is  as  perilous 
as  it  is  charming.  Perhaps  I  am  not  prepared  to  urge  the 
passage  of  any  statute  forbidding  young  women  to  write,  and 
denying  them  postal  facilities,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if 
such  were  the  law  they  would  find  some  equally  dangerous 
avenue  of  expression;  but  this  would  not  and  should  not  prevent 
those  of  our  own  sex  who  may  have  become  the  recipients  of 
these  dangerous  confidences  from  guarding  them  as  sacredly  as 
their  own  honor.  If  I  were  the  mentor  of  any  young  lady- 
killer,  I  would  advise  him  to  burn  his  billet-doux^  however  sweet, 
promising  that  if  he  did  not  receive  his  reward  in  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  virtuous  and  manly  action,  he  would  at  least, 
find  his  correspondence  greatly  increased  when  the  fact  became 

known. 

1865 

RAILWAY    READING 

Short  stories  that  combine  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment 
with  a  catastrophe  sufhciently  thrilling,  have  been  invariably 
found  acceptable  to  the  travelling  reader.     A  plot  not  so  in- 
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tricate  as  to  interfere  with  the  observation  of  scenery;  a  senti- 
ment not  so  exaked  as  to  be  incompatible  with  flirtation  or  the 
chewing  of  spruce  gum  or  lozenges,  have  been  usually  con- 
sidered specially  fit  for  this  style  of  romance.  Magazines, 
weekly  papers,  and  "Dime  Novels"  have  provided  this  literary 
reflection  for  the  weary  traveller.  For  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  requires  refreshment,  and  if  it  comes  in  that  crude  and 
indigestible  shape  usually  so  fatal  to  the  traveller's  stomach,  it  is 
excusable  as  one  of  the  exigencies  of  travel. 

Of  late  years  the  character  of  these  stories  has  alarmingly 
changed.  The  fascinating  hero  and  stately  heroine  whose  for- 
tunes we  breathlessly  followed  in  the  railway  carriage  or 
steamboat  cabin,  have  passed  away.  Let  us  recall  the  almost 
invariable  conditions  under  which  they  made  their  appearance. 
The  scenery  was  usually  foreign — the  dramatis  personce  noble. 
Can  we  forget  the  ingenious  youth,  who  in  humble  circum- 
stances, yet  bearing  about  him  an  "indescribable  air"  of  being 
somebody,  snubbed  one  of  "England's  proudest  peers,"  tri- 
umphantly married  the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  and,  after  asserting 
the  dignity  of  simple  manhood — O,  fatal  lapsus — proved  in 
the  last  chapter  to  be  "the  rightful  heir  and  the  noblest  blood 
in  the  kingdom."  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  the 
innate  snobbery  of  our  sympathies  than  this  very  common 
denouement.  Forged  wills — which  by  a  careful  observation  of 
romances  seem  to  comprise  seven-eighths  of  all  the  wills  made — 
liberal  quotations  from  the  French,  and  language  which  if  not 
always  grammatical,  was  invariably  beautiful,  lent  a  fascinating 
interest  to  the  romance.  On  this  moving  picture  of  high  life 
and  its  attendant  sympathies,  the  conductor's  request  to  see 
the  reader's  ticket — a  request  which  always  implies  a  certain 
degree  of  suspicion — broke  all  too  harshly. 

When  the  short-story  writer  laid  his  plot  nearer  home  we 
could  not  help  feeling  that  his  genius  was  cramped.  Yet  how 
masterly  the  manner  in  which  the  American  Indian — almost  as 
imperfectly  understood  as  the  English  nobleman — was  handled 
in  those  pages.  What  flowers  of  rhetoric  surrounded  the 
picturesque  savage.     How  perfectly  satisfied  we  were  to  be- 
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lieve  that  he  invariably  addressed  us  in  the  abstract,  as  "the 
Pale  Face,"  that  he  seldom  spoke  three  consecutive  sentences 
without  an  allusion  to  the  "Great  Spirit,"  that  his  daughter  was 
a  model  of  womanly  grace  and  beauty.  Again,  the  American 
Revolution  was  a  fruitful  source  of  inspiration  to  the  story- 
writer  of  twenty  years  ago.  What  liberties  were  taken  with 
the  events  of  that  historic  epoch!  Were  we  ever  mysteriously 
intoduced  to  a  "tall,  commanding  figure,"  and  "face  of  great 
dignity  and  benevolence"  without  instantly  recognizing  George 
Washington.^  The  private  matters  in  which  "the  Father  of  his 
Country"  personally  interfered,  the  love  affairs  which  he  con- 
ducted to  a  successful  termination,  would  alone  seem  to  justify 
his  reputation.  How  often  did  the  genial  face  of  Israel  Putnam 
beam  upon  us  from  those  pages;  how  quickly  did  we  recognize 
Francis  Marion,  who  has  passed  in  some  mysterious  way  into 
history  as  perpetually  exciting  the  astonishment  of  British 
officers  on  the  subject  of  his  diet  and  domestic  economy.^  Nor 
were  the  domestic  virtues  neglected  by  the  short-story  writers. 
Mildly  interesting  stories  of  three  or  four  chapters  in  length, 
the  plot  laid  in  a  New  England  village — a  dark  hint  of  reality 
conveyed  by  the  initials  of  some  of  the  principal  characters  such 
as  "Judge  L.,"  "Squire  B.,"  and  "Deacon  O.,"  were  very 
popular  at  that  period.  The  heroine  usually  died  early;  wasting 
away  under  the  combined  effect  of  fancy  fairs,  singing  schools, 
donation  parties,  social  teas,  and  other  local  excitements.  Upon 
this  gloomy  peroration  did  the  short-story  writer  lavish  the 
wealth  of  his  rhetoric.  Not  content  with  an  affecting  descrip- 
tion of  her  death-bed,  he  evidently  took  a  gloomy  satisfaction 
in  the  details  of  her  funeral,  nor  did  he  dismiss  us  without  the 
information  that  "in  the  lovely  little  village  of  D."  "a  simple 
slab  in  the  country  churchyard"  was  all  that  preserved  "the 
memory  of  Mary  B."  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
was  in  the  "spring  tide" — a  season  peculiarly  fatal  to  romantic 
loveliness. 

The  different  reforms  and  philanthropic  enterprises  of  our 
country  were  also  favorable  to  the  genius  of  the  short-story 
writer.    Without  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  that  great  Master  of 
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American  Moral  Fiction — Mr.  T.  S.  Arthur — a  romantic  Poor 
Richard  engrafted  upon  a  prose  Tupper — what  reader  has  for- 
gotten the  young  mechanic  who  drank  a  single  glass  of  wine  at 
an  evening  party,  and  thereby  involved  himself  and  family  in 
general  ruin;  the  young  couple  who  laid  aside  three  cents  a  day 
and  ultimately  attained  wealth  and  respectability,  the  husband 
dying  an  Assemblyman;  the  young  woman  who  lost  the  affec- 
tion of  her  lover — an  eligible  young  man,  for  the  writer 
never  lost  sight  of  the  practical  in  the  romantic — through  a 
single  pettish  word;  the  young  wife  who  dressed  too  much;  the 
slatternly  wife  who  didn't  dress  enough — But  why  continue? 
Are  not  these  things  still  written  in  the  book  of  Godey — the 
magazine  of  Peterson? 

The  change  which  has  come  over  the  romantic  dreams  of  the 
short-story  writer  has  been  slow  but  insidious.  The  heroine 
whose  stateliness  we  loved,  has  become  arch,  vivacious,  and 
witty  to  a  painful  degree.  Instead  of  thrilling  us  with  that 
melancholy  glance  which  was  supposed  to  express  in  some 
orthodox  manner  "the  yearnings  of  a  poetic  soul"  she  now 
transfixes  us  with  a  sarcasm.  Instead  of  those  conversations 
magnificent  in  hyperbole  and  lofty  in  sentiment,  we  have  now 
badinage  that  becomes  almost  hysterical  in  its  intensity.  Her 
head  no  longer  sinks  on  her  lover's  manly  breast,  as  she  "whis- 
pers sweet  consent" — "a  sudden  expression  almost  of  pain" — 
"a  cold  rigidity  of  the  small  lips" — "a  mocking,  but  silvery 
laugh"  is  all  that  the  bashful  lover  may  look  for.  Not  but  that 
she  has  sentiment,  but  it  is  of  a  singularly  perplexing  and 
exasperating  quality — she  has  a  way  of  looking  at  you  "with 
strange  dumb  eyes" — her  glance  is  "trance  like,"  and  "far  off" 
— she  is  "sybilline,"  "fateful."  She  is  no  longer  beautiful,  but 
"singular  looking."  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  a  heroine 
of  this  order  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  one  devoted  lover 
which  in  former  times  was  her  predestined  partner.  She  loves 
two.  She  is  two  or  three  times  engaged.  She  is  justified  by  a 
philosophy  borrowed  from  our  lively  Gallic  friends.  She  has 
all  the  benefit  of  those  "extenuating  circumstances"  which 
French  poetical  justice  admits  equally  as  its  literature  and  law. 
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The  modern  short  story  gives  us  details,  where  formerly  we 
had  mere  glittering  generalities.  The  dress  of  our  heroine  is 
described  with  feminine  precision;  the  writer  no  longer  trusts  to 
white  muslin  and  "simple  rosebuds"  for  the  hair.  In  the  matter 
of  accomplishments  the  same  care  is  displayed.  Our  heroine 
no  longer  allows  her  fingers  to  run  carelessly  over  the  piano 
while  she  listens  to  her  lover's  conversation;  she  deliberately 
sits  down  to  Chopin  or  Schubert.  We  are  forced  to  listen  to  an 
enthusiastic  criticism  of  "Beethoven,  choral  symphony  op.  125," 
or  a  ''duo  in  E  flat."  We  are  crushed  with  her  knowledge  of 
botany;  the  "simple  rosebud"  her  lover  presents  is  technically 
considered;  it  is  no  longer  pulled  to  pieces  in  bashful  meditation 
— she  "removes  its  petals."  In  the  more  pretentious  short 
story,  she  generally  has  a  profession — painter,  musician,  sculp- 
tor, governess,  doctor.  The  hero — at  best,  the  male  of  her 
species — is  absorbed  in  her  superior  attractions.  He  is  no 
longer  young;  middle-aged  heroes  are  naturally  much  more 
fascinating  to  the  female  short-story  writers  of  a  certain  age. 
He  is  fascinatingly  rough  and  out-spoken  in  manner;  he  is 
satirical  and  philosophical;  he  is  learned  and  ponderous.  His 
voice  is  deep-toned;  his  grasp  is  hearty;  he  is  kind  even  in  his 
rudeness.  In  fact,  the  feminine  idea  of  man  would  seem  to  be 
generally  based  on  a  study  of  Newfoundland  dogs  and  mastiffs. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  soldier — an  Union  officer — but  this  supposition 
opens  such  an  exhausting  and  illimitable  view  of  hospitals  with 
sick  nurses,  battlefields,  politics,  and  wounded  soldiers  return- 
ing with  high  honors — and  the  countless  romances  of  the  civil 
war  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Revolutionary 
episodes,  that  we  must  needs  pause. 

Of  such  stuff  are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  modern 
short  stories  made.  We  meet  them  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine 
or  weekly  that  we  glance  over  in  the  railway  car  or  steamboat; 
we  are  more  or  less  interested  in  their  fate  or  fortune,  but  they 
are  apt  to  pass  out  of  our  minds  with  the  vanishing  objects 
that  we  hurry  past.  For  the  short  story  is  not  a  matter  of 
deliberate  reading — nor  does  it  exact  the  attitude  of  attention 
and  complete  abstraction.    What  is  written  here  of  course  does 
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not  refer  to  the  lighter  efforts  of  the  few  great  romancers  of  our 
day,  nor  the  really  clever  sketches — not  stories — of  English 
periodicals,  which  develop  humor  and  satire,  rather  than  plot 
or  incident.  And  yet  an  age  which  puts  into  our  hands  the 
latest  chapters  of  the  great  serial  writers,  as  we  walk  or  ride; 
which  gives  us  cheap  pocket  editions  of  our  noblest  poets; 
which  collates  for  our  hurried  recreation  in  review  or  eclectic 
all  that  is  good  of  refined  and  epicurean  literature;  which  enables 
us  to  delight  in  the  pathos  or  humor  of  simple  duty  as  sketched 
by  master  hands,  instead  of  the  forced  and  unnatural  romance 
of  the  sentimental  hack,  surely  offers  us  some  compensation  for 
the  gradual  decay  of  short  story  telling.  It  is  certainly  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  that  our  wives  and  daughters  travelling 
by  land  or  sea  are  m^ore  likely  to  refresh  themselves  with  books 
whose  pages  breathe  an  atmosphere  as  pure,  as  fresh,  and  as 
wholesome  as  that  which  blows  through  the  open  window, 
than  in  the  days  when  literature  spread  its  refreshment  table  for 
the  weary  traveller  with  indigestible  moral  pie,  sensational  hot 
coffee,  sentimental  tea,  and  emotional  soda  water. 

1866 

[CHARLES    DICKENS] 

Oi  one  who  dealt  so  simply  and  directly  with  his  reader's 
feelings  as  Charles  Dickens,  it  is  perhaps  fit  that  little  should 
be  said  that  is  not  simple  and  direct.  In  that  sense  of  personal 
bereavement  which  the  English-reading  world  feels  at  his  death, 
there  is  not  so  much  the  thought  of  what  we  should  say  of  him, 
as  what  he  has  said  of  us;  not  how  we  should  describe  his  Art, 
but  how  he  has  depicted  our  Nature.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  world  is  so  constituted  that  it  will  turn  from  finely  written 
eulogies  to  David  Copperfield^  or  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop^  to 
indulge  its  pathos  and  renew  its  love.  The  best  that  the  best  of 
us  could  say  of  him  could  not  give  this  real  man  the  immortality 
conferred  by  his  own  pen  upon  some  of  his  humblest  creations. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  his  power  that  no  other  writer, 
living  or  dead,  ever  transfused  fiction  with  so  much  vitality. 
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In  the  late  cartoon  by  Mr.  Ey tinge,  where  "Mr.  Pickwick"  re- 
views the  characters  of  which  he  was  the  illustrious  predecessor, 
— a  cartoon  which  held  a  pathetic  prophecy  beneath  its  original 
design, — there  is  no  finer  compliment  can  be  made  to  the  greater 
artist  than  that  the  lesser  one  could  reproduce  them  with  the 
fidelity  of  living  portraits.  "Dick  Swiveler,"  "Captain  Cuttle," 
"Mr.  Dombey,"  "Micawber" — surely  these  are  not  puppets, 
pulled  by  a  hand  diat  has  lost  its  cunning  in  death,  but  living 
acquaintances,  who  have  merely  survived  their  introducer. 

Of  his  humor,  it  may  be  said  that  for  thirty  years  the  world 
has  accepted  it  as  its  own — as  the  articulate  voicing  of  some 
sense  of  fun  that  was  not  so  much  Mr.  Dickens's  as  common 
property.  A  humor  so  large  that  it  was  not  restricted  to  the 
eccentricity  of  animate  being,  but  found  fun  in  inanimate  ob- 
jects— in  drawers  "that  had  to  be  opened  with  a  knife,  like  an 
oyster,"  in  door-handles  that  "looked  as  if  they  wanted  to  be 
wound  up,"  in  well-like  parlors  "where  the  visitor  represented 
the  bucket";  a  humor  that  was  a  delightful  and  innocent  panthe- 
ism, and,  as  in  Martin  Chunlewit^  invested  even  the  wind  with 
jocular  sympathies.  The  reader  has  but  to  look  back  to  the 
limitations  of  the  humorists  of  a  preceding  age  to  appreciate 
what  the  world  gained  thirty  years  ago  in  the  wonderful 
spontaneity  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  has  not  entirely  lost  now.  For 
its  influence  has  been  since  then  steadily  felt  in  literature — not 
entirely  in  the  way  of  imitation,  but  in  the  recognition  that 
humor  is  nearly  akin  to  human  sympathy  and  love. 

Of  his  poetry,  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  he 
taught  us  by  his  prose  how  we  could  do  without  it;  not  only 
through  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  conceptions,  but  in  the  adap- 
tation of  his  style  to  his  thought,  and  the  musical  procession  of 
his  sentences.  Not  only  is  the  character  of  "Paul  Dombey" 
purely  poetical,  but  the  relations  of  surrounding  objects  become 
so,  in  the  clock  that  talks  to  him,  the  sea  that  whispers  to  him, 
the  golden  water  that  dances  on  the  wall.  And  so  strongly  is 
this  indicated  in  the  death  of  "Little  Nell,"  that  not  only  are  the 
surroundings  brought  into  actual  sympathy  with  her  fate,  but  at 
the  last  the  very  diction  falters,  and  trembles  on  the  verge  of 
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blank  verse.  This  may  not  be  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  so 
much  as  it  is  perhaps  the  highest  order  of  prose — but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  began  with  Charles  Dickens. 

Of  his  humanity,  it  is  pleasant  now  to  think.  He  was  an 
optimist,  without  the  disadvantage  of  being  also  a  philosopher. 
So  tender  were  his  judgments  and  so  poetic  his  experience  that 
the  villains  of  his  art  were  his  weakest  creations.  Not  only 
in  the  more  obvious  philanthropic  consecration  of  his  stories, — 
the  exposition  of  some  public  abuse,  or  the  portrayal  of  some 
social  wrong, — but  in  his  tender  and  human  pictures  of  classes 
on  whom  the  world  hitherto  had  bestowed  but  scant  sentiment, 
was  he  truly  great.  He  brought  the  poor  nearer  to  our  hearts. 
He  had  an  English  fondness  for  the  Hearth — making  it  the 
theme  of  one  of  his  sweetest  idyls — and  the  simple  joys  of  the 
domestic  fireside  found  no  finer  poet.  No  one  before  him  wrote 
so  tenderly  of  childhood,  for  no  one  before  him  carried  into  the 
wisdom  of  maturity  an  enthusiasm  so  youthful — a  faith  so  boy- 
like. In  his  practical  relations  with  the  public  life  around  him, 
he  was  a  reformer  without  fanaticism,  a  philanthropist  without 
cant.  Himself  an  offspring  of  the  public  press,  he  stood  nearer 
in  sympathy  with  its  best  expression  than  any  other  literary  man. 

And  all  that  is  mortal  of  him,  of  whom  this  may  be  fairly 
said,  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Around  him  presses  the 
precious  dust  of  the  good  and  wise — men  who  were  great  in 
great  things,  who  conferred  fame  upon  their  island  and  large 
benefits  upon  mankind — but  none  who,  in  their  day  and  time, 
were  mourned  more  widely  than  he.  For  his  grave  is  in  every 
heart,  and  his  epitaph  on  every  hearthstone. 

1870 

THE    CATHEDRAL 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.      FIELDS,  OSGOOD  AND  CO.  BOSTON:     1870 

If,  in  his  late  revision  of  The  Biglow  Papers^  Mr.  Lowell  had 
determined  to  lift  the  character  of  "Parson  Wilbur"  to  the 
heroic  altitude,  we  should  imagine  that  The  Cathedral  would 
have  been  a  very  characteristic  emanation  from  the  pen  of  that 
philological  ornament  of  East  Jaalam  parish.    Certainly,  we  find 
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little  other  flavor  of  Mr.  Lowell's  best  quality,  and  little  that  is 
good,  only  so  far  as  the  mere  affectations  of  a  man  of  genius  are 
never  entirely  devoid  of  a  certain  excellence.  But  in  compre- 
hensiveness, ease,  simplicity,  and,  we  may  add,  motive,  the 
poem  is  really  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lowell  has,  to  some  extent,  deliberately 
prepared  us  for  this,  in  his  earlier  poems;  and  by  a  fatal  predi- 
lection for  soliloquy  and  erudition,  has  plainly  given  us  to  know 
that,  although  we  understood  him  now,  the  time  might  come 
when  he  would  happily  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  admiring 
comprehension.  That  time  seems  to  have  come.  It  is  that 
autumnal  period  when  most  poets  take  to  translating  Homer, 
but  which  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  have  employed  in  translating 
himself  into  a  blank  verse  of  Latin,  Norman-French,  and 
mediaeval  English. 

We  might  not  quarrel  with  his  incursions  into  the  language; 
we  might  even  admire  the  vigor  with  which  he  impresses  his 
unwilling  captives  into  a  service  for  which  they  are  evidently 
not  intended:  but  when  we  consider  that  he  is  writing  of  the 
suggestions  awakened  by  a  visit  to  a  Gothic  cathedral,  we  think 
he  might  do  it  a  little  more  simply.  There  is  a  complete  and 
inartistic  lack  of  that  noble  reticence  and  quiet  contemplation 
which  such  surroundings  naturally  inspire.  The  author  is 
garrulous  when  he  should  be  thoughtful.  The  local  atmosphere 
and  color,  the  shadowy  crypt,  the  broken  lights,  the  echoing 
pavement,  and  dim  aisles  are  swallowed  up  in  the  poet's  voluble 
extravagance,  which  directs  all  attention  to  himself.  There  is 
no  andante  movement  to  his  extraordinary  blank  verse.  It 
rattles  and  jolts  over  mere  mechanical  impediments;  simile  after 
simile,  conceit  after  conceit,  apothegm  after  apothegm,  follow 
each  other  rapidly,  like  a  train  of  cars  over  an  embankment. 
There  are  isolated  figures  that  are  fine;  clever  asides;  quotable 
bits:  but  few  lines  of  sustained  and  honest  description,  and 
never  more  than  a  hinting  of  the  attitude  of  contemplation. 
We  feel  like  calling  upon  the  verger  to  put  out  this  "high- 
flown,"  but  strident  Yankee,  who  is  like  to  disturb  the  wor- 
shipers, and  who  even  talks  politics  in  church. 
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Some  critics  have  made  themselves  merry  over  such  words  as 
"undisprivacied,"  "disnatured,"  "repaganized,"  etc.  These  are 
inventions  of  which  Mr.  Lowell's  necessity  is  mother,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  to  some  extent  legitimate;  but  when  he  speaks  of 
the  ''candid  chambers  of  his  brain,"  using  that  adjective  in  its 
obsolete,  derivative  sense  of  "white,"  it  partakes  too  much  of  a 
pedantic  affectation  which  we  do  not  like  to  refer  to  Mr.  Lowell, 
except  in  the  character  of  "Parson  Wilbur."  Indeed,  we 
recognize  in  The  Cathedral  but  little  that  we  have  often  found 
admirable  in  our  poet,  whom  we  are  inclined  to  think  would  be 
more  poetical,  religious,  and  contemplative  in  a  whitewashed 
"meetin'  house"  on  his  own  soil.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to  add  to 
such  a  criticism,  that  very  scholarly  and  well-read  reviewers 
have  considered  The  Cathedral  as  Mr.  Lowell's  masterpiece,  and 
even  the  masterpiece  of  American  poetry. 

1870 

LOTHAIR 

BY    BENJAMIN    DISRAELI.       HARPER    &    BROS.:    NEW    YORK 

PUT    YOURSELF    IN    HIS    PLACE 

BY  CHARLES  READE.     SHELDON  &  CO.:    NEW  YORK.     FIELDS, 
OSGOOD  &  CO.:      BOSTON 

That  two  novels  as  widely  different  in  merit  and  style  as 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  and  Lothair  should  be  born  in  the 
same  age,  and  become  equally  popular,  is  a  literary  event  suffi- 
ciently noticeable  to  justify  our  present  comparison  of  two 
things  so  dissimilar.  Indeed,  Disraeli's  novel  so  evidently  be- 
longs to  a  Post-pliocene  period  of  novel-writing — a  kind  of 
Paleozoic  era,  when  the  lack  of  human  life  was  made  up  by  a 
vast  deal  of  rank  and  sloppy  vegetation — that  we  hesitate  to 
class  it  with  Mr.  Reade's  modern  Cosmos. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  Lothair  is  utterly  arti- 
ficial, from  the  central  affectation  that  a  politician's  sensational 
hobbies  are  a  proper  subject  for  a  novel,  down  to  the  more  dis- 
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tant  puppets  through  whom  this  affectation  is  conveyed  to  the 
reader's  intelHgence.  But  we  regret  to  add  that  this  artifice 
is  by  no  means  novel  or  original.  Catholic  proselytizing  has 
long  been  the  favorite  sensation  of  narrow-chested  and  scant- 
brained  curates;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  most  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
facts  have  been  discussed  over  weak  tea,  by  impressible  young 
women,  of  Low-Church  proclivities,  ere  this.  And  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Coningsby  will  remember  the  marvelous  stories 
which  the  writer  of  that  wonderful  romance  told  about  the 
various  and  secret  ramifications  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  believe 
that  Protestant  England  is  not  so  much  in  danger,  after  all. 

So  artificial  and  insincere  is  the  style,  that  even  such  accepted 
facts  as  the  Italian  war  and  Garibaldi  appear  like  fiction,  and 
very  poor  fiction  at  that.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  dramatic 
effect — ^which  might  be  pardoned,  if  there  were  no  dramatic 
intent — and  a  paucity  of  sentiment,  with  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
in  its  place.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  certainly  not  bound  to  write  dra- 
matically— he  may  think  it  beneath  him — but  we  contend  that 
when  he  borrows  his  dramatic  situations  from  the  New  York 
Ledger^  the  Family  Herald^  or  the  London  Journal^  and  puts  his 
highly  gifted  heroine  in  the  battle-field,  with  the  "banner  of  the 
republic"  in  one  hand  and  a  gleaming  blade  in  the  other,  he 
really  ought  to  adopt  a  style  more  stirring.  There  is,  however, 
certainly  something  unconventional  in  the  description  of  the 
death-bed  of  the  heroine,  who  receives  a  random  shot  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  and  who  platonically  expires  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  "Lothair,"  at  the  express  invitation  of  her  husband: 
"She  wishes  to  see  you,  and  alone.  Come,"  says  the  Colonel, 
"in  a  low,  hollow  voice,"  and,  introducing  him  to  the  death- 
bed, discreetly  retires.  "Adored  being,"  says  "Lothair,"  "there 
is  no  wish  of  yours  that  I  will  not  fulfill."  "Don't,"  substantially 
says  the  dying  "Theodora,"  "have  any  thing  to  do  with  those 
horrid  Catholics."  "Lothair"  endeavors  to  evade  by  a  compli- 
mentary pressure  of  the  hand.  "But  promise  me,"  said  "Theo- 
dora." "I  promise,"  said  "Lothair."  "And  now,"  she  said, 
"embrace  me,  for  I  wish  that  your  spirit  should  be  upon  me  as 
mine  departs."    This  is  certainly  an  heroic  method  of  saving  a 
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young  man  from  embracing  an  obnoxious  religion;  and  as  even 
wealthy  young  noblemen  like  "Lothair"  are  mortal,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  efficacious.  But  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  also  evidently  intends  this  scene  to  be  pathetic. 

The  rhetoric  is  characterized  by  the  same  vulgar  artifices 
which  make  the  situations  cheap  and  theatrical.  There  is  a 
young  person  whose  "fair  cheek  was  sealed  by  the  gracious 
approbation  of  majesty,"  who  was  "the  cynosure  of  the  Em- 
pyrean"; another  who  had  an  "Olympian  countenance  with  a 
Phidian  face,"  and  an  eye  by  turns  "Athenian"  and  "Hellenic"; 
there  are  others  whose  eyes  "stream"  on  very  small  provoca- 
tion. This  is  consistent  with  a  writer  who  speaks  of  a  lover  "as 
having  soothed  and  sustained  the  agitated  frame  of  his  sweet- 
heart," and  "sealed  with  an  embrace  her  speechless  form"; 
but  it  would  hardly  be  permissible  even  in  the  critics,  who,  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  are  "those  who  have  failed  in  literature 
and  art."  The  only  part  of  the  book  in  which  the  writer  seems 
to  be  natural  and  sincere,  is  the  description  of  a  jeweler's  shop. 
"Ropes  of  pearls,"  a  "packet  of  diamonds"  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds,  a  ''gigantic  sapphire  in  brilliants,"  are  set  before  us 
with  a  shopman-like  dexterity  and  something  of  a  shopman's 
slang.  Perhaps  it  is  here  only  that  the  honorable  author  appears 
to  assert  any  kinship  with  the  great  masters  of  fiction,  and  to 
transfuse  his  conception  with  his  own  vitality.  It  is  not  "Mr. 
Ruby"  who  speaks,  but  it  is  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  gracefully 
leaping  behind  the  counter,  expatiates  upon  the  "stock."  "Here 
is  a  black  pearl,  very  rare,  pear-shape,  and  set  in  Golconda 
diamonds — two  thousand  guineas — it  might  be  suspended  to  a 
necklace,  or  worn  in  a  locket."  The  reader  will  observe  the 
business-like  recurrence  of  the  pecuniary  statement  in  this 
extract,  and  the  characteristic  badinage  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
following: 

Pearls  are  troublesome  property,  my  lord.  They  require 
great  care;  they  want  both  air  and  exercise;  they  must  be  worn 
frequently;  you  can  not  lock  them  up.  The  Duchess  of  Havant 
has  the  finest  pearls  in  this  country,  and  I  told  her  grace,  "Wear 
them  whenever  you  can;  wear  them  at  breakfast,"  and  her  grace 
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follows  my  advice — she  does  wear  them  at  breakfast.  I  go 
down  to  Havant  Castle  every  year  to  see  her  grace's  pearls, 
and  I  wipe  every  one  of  them  myself,  and  let  them  lie  on  a 
sunny  bank  in  the  garden,  in  a  westerly  wind,  for  hours  and 
days  together.  Their  complexion  would  have  been  ruined 
had  it  not  been  for  this  treatment.  Pearls  are  like  girls,  my 
lord — they  require  quite  as  much  attention. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  these  characters  are  all  drawn  from  originals, 
"Mr.  Ruby"  and  his  shop  will  be  easily  recognized,  and  "Mr. 
Ruby"  is  certainly  under  obligations  to  the  honorable  gentle- 
man for  a  first-rate  notice. 

We  have  dwelt  with  some  emphasis  upon  this  episode,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  carried  "Mr.  Ruby's" 
style  into  society,  and  has  used  his  opulent  materials  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  a  jeweler  exhibiting  his  wares.  "Muriel 
Towers,"  with  its  "five  hundred  horsemen  in  waiting,"  its 
"baronial  halls,"  and  its  "alabaster  tomb";  "Brentham,"  with  its 
table  equipage  of  "porcelain  that  had  belonged  to  sovereigns" 
and  other  elegant  hric-a-hrac;  "Mr.  Phoebus'  "  "Aryan"  island, 
with  its  "cream-colored  Anatolian  chargers  with  golden  bells" 
for  the  ladies,  its  pavilion  "in  white  arabesque,"  and  its  green- 
velvet-coated  proprietor,  are  all  brought  out  and  displayed  with 
the  professional  dexterity  of  "Mr.  Ruby"  himself.  What  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  have  us  believe  is  the  easy  habitude  of  aristo- 
cratic position  and  luxurious  custom,  is  but  the  shopman's 
familiarity  with  his  wares.  The  jeweler  always  keeps  in  mind 
the  marketable  value  of  his  stock,  and  so  does  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Like  those  eminent  tailors,  "Burgess  &  Co.,"  patronized  by 
"Mr.  Toots,"  we  are,  somehow,  always  made  to  understand 
that  these  things  "are  fashionable,  but  very  dear." 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  dramatis  persona — if  we  can 
apply  this  epithet  to  the  gorgeous,  plush-clad  supernumeraries 
who  figure  under  aristocratic  aliases  in  the  book.''  What  shall 
be  said  of  the  hero,  "Lothair" — a  young  nobleman  of  re- 
splendent wealth  and  position — who,  on  being  left  alone  in  a 
jeweler's  shop,  with  some  loose  diamonds  before  him,  becomes 
absolutely  alarmed,  because,  "if  any  thing  is  missed  hereafter, 
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it  will  always  be  remembered  that  these  jewels  were  in  his 
possession,  and  he  was  alone?"  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
fine  mercantile  sagacity  which  prevented  him  from  relinquishing 
his  trust  to  a  shop-boy,  lest  "he  should  take  the  next  train  to 
Liverpool?"  Perhaps  we  had  better  say  nothing,  for  the  charac- 
ter of  "Lothair"  is  undecided  beyond  speculation,  and  he  might 
consistently  do  any  thing.  He  might  remember  that  he  was  only 
a  weak  fiction  of  the  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  and  that  his  real  name 
was  "Brown";  and  so  prig  a  diamond  or  two,  on  the  sly.  Yet 
there  may  be  some  American  readers  of  this  book,  who  are  not 
religious  noblemen,  and  have  not  "many  palaces  or  castles," 
who  may  remember  to  have  passed  through  many  such  ordeals, 
serene  and  unembarrassed,  and  without  even  the  consciousness 
of  their  being  ordeals,  and  who  may  also  be  aware  that  this 
remarkable  trust  of  the  jeweler — of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  makes 
such  a  vulgar  and  snobbish  point — is  the  common  experience 
of  most  American  tradesmen,  with  their  ordinary  customers. 
And  remembering  this,  they  may  be  somewhat  astonished  at 
this  affecting  view  of  the  delicate  honesty  of  a  young  British 
noble,  as  drawn  by  a  Right  Honorable — unless  they  also  reflect 
that  a  Right  Honorable  may  be  an  ex-snob,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
Minister.  With  this  faint  indication  of  the  hero  and  central 
figure,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  outline  the  other  characters. 
They  are  generally  vapid,  and  when  the  reader  does  not  find 
them  so,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  they  are  unreal.  The  dialogue 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  characters,  being  either  fiat  and 
ungrammatical,  or  extravagant  and  incomprehensible.  The 
book  has  neither  humor  nor  sentiment;  die  satire  is  that  super- 
ficial impertinence  which  one  sometimes  meets  in  society,  but 
which,  perhaps,  makes  no  greater  moral  impression  than  ordi- 
nary bad-breeding. 

As  we  lay  aside  Lothair  and  take  up  its  contemporaneous 
rival.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  we  forget  and  forgive  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  many  of  his  little  faults  and  weaknesses.  With 
eyes  wearied  with  old-fashioned  tinsel-^a  little  tarnished  at 
that — and  the  conventional  blue  fire,  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
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we  see  in  Mr.  Reade's  later  stage  contrivances  much  that  reminds 
us  of  honest  sunshine.  There  is,  at  least,  always  the  sincere 
attempt  to  simulate  Nature.  If,  as  we  have  suggested,  Lothair 
represents  the  slowly  decaying  romance  of  the  past,  that  dealt 
with  conditions  and  accessories  of  men  and  women  rather  than 
with  the  men  and  women  themselves — a  romance  of  old  clothes 
and  furniture  somewhat  ravaged  by  the  moths  of  Time — Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place  is  an  evidence  of  progress,  as  characteristic 
as  the  railroad  or  telegraph.  It  is  not  only  that  Charles  Reade 
arrives  at  results  with  modern  labor-saving  rapidity;  that  he 
produces  effects  often  by  a  single  sentence  where  others  require 
pages  of  rhetoric;  nor  is  it  merely  that  with  a  pamphlet  on 
Trades  Unions  and  the  glow  of  a  forge-fire  he  achieves  a  sensa- 
tion which  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  Debrett's  Peerage  and  the  entire 
contents  of  "Mr.  Ruby's"  jewelry-shop,  can  not  attain:  but  that 
he  is  always  in  perfect  sympathy  with  his  reader;  that,  to  borrow 
his  latest  maxim,  he  "puts  himself  in  their  place,"  and  that  in 
his  writing  he  is  more  often  concerned  about  the  public  than 
about  himself — a  condition  which  is  not  always  the  mental 
habit  of  his  Right  Honorable  rival. 

"Put  yourself  in  his  place,"  certainly  gives  no  indication  of 
the  story,  and  "Never  say  die,"  or  "Hit  him  again,"  would 
satisfy  Mr.  Reade's  well-known  fondness  for  Saxon  proverbs 
just  as  well,  and  perhaps  the  better  describe  his  hero's  trials  and 
pertinacity,  but,  if  we  might  venture  to  suggest,  "Gone  into 
Trade"  should  have  been  the  title.  For  this  was  not  only  "Mr. 
Raby's"  epigrammatic  fiat  against  the  youthful  folly  of  the 
hero's  mother,  but  it  was  at  once  the  cause  and  subject  of  the 
hero's  trials  and  triumphs. 

Without  attempting  to  indicate  the  plot  of  the  story,  we  may 
briefly  intimate  that  its  interest  centres  on  two  favorite  "situa- 
tions" of  the  author,  viz.:  the  gradual  winning  and  awakening 
of  a  young  girl's  love  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  the 
overcoming  of  systematic  and  repeated  material  obstacles  by 
the  hero,  in  so  doing.  These  are,  by  no  means,  original  ideas  in 
romance,  but  we  know  of  no  other  writer  who  has  worked  them 
as  guccessfully  and  as  admirably  as  Charles  Reade.     Their 
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defects  are  that  we  often  get  an  idea  of  Fate,  when  the  author 
intends  only  the  ordinary  accidents  of  human  life,  and  that  the 
climax  is  apt  to  be  reached  sooner  than  the  author  intends  in 
the  winning  of  the  heroine's  heart,  although  we  know  that 
peace  and  security  are  still  many  pages  in  the  future.  In  Foul 
Play,  much  of  the  interest  culminated  when  "Robert  Penfold" 
won  "Helen  RoUenston's"  otherwise  betrothed  affections  on 
the  island;  and  in  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  the  reader's  en- 
thusiasm begins  to  abate  after  "Henry  Little"  has  unequivocally 
possessed  himself  of  the  heart  of  "Grace  Garden." 

In  the  present  story,  the  hero's  impedimenta  are  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Trades  Unions;  and  by  a  skillful  and  accurate 
explication  of  facts  concerning  the  tyranny  of  these  secret 
societies,  Mr.  Reade  has  cleverly  lifted  his  story  out  of  the  mere 
domain  of  purposeless  fiction,  and  given  it  a  moral  purpose. 
The  hero,  "Henry  Little,"  is  the  offspring  of  an  unequal  social 
match — his  mother  being  of  an  aristocratic  family,  and  his 
father  a  tradesman,  who  commits  suicide  from  business  difficul- 
ties while  the  hero  is  yet  a  child.  Poverty,  and  a  natural  me- 
chanical genius,  push  young  "Little"  "into  trade,"  against  the 
aristocratic  tastes  of  his  uncle,  "Mr.  Raby,"  and  his  independ- 
ence of  spirit  keeps  him  there.  He  becomes  "a  forger  and 
cutler  of  carving-tools,"  with  a  strong  taste  for  carving  in 
wood.  The  first  brings  him  to  "Hillsborough,"  a  manufacturing 
town  then  under  the  terrorism  and  sway  of  the  tyrannical 
Trades  Unions;  the  latter  taste  gains  him  the  acquaintance  of 
"Miss  Grace  Garden,"  a  young  gentlewoman  to  whom  he  gives 
lessons  in  carving.  Persecution  comes  from  his  contact  with 
the  Trades,  Love  from  his  contact  with  "Miss  Garden."  To 
successfully  resist  the  machinations  of  the  Trades,  and  to 
overcome  the  shy,  aristocratic  instincts  of  the  young  gentle- 
woman, who  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  hero  but  youth 
and  a  taste  for  carving,  is  the  problem  which  Mr.  Reade  has 
to  solve.  As  it  is  through  the  artistic  and  inimitable  manner 
in  which  this  is  done  that  the  story  becomes  a  work  of  genius, 
a  mere  outline  of  the  incidents  would  neither  do  Mr.  Reade 
justice,  nor  satisfy  the  reader.     There  is,  of  course,  an  under- 
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plot,  and  some  complications  in  the  love  which  "Jael  Dence" 
— the  companion  of  "Miss  Garden" — conceives  for  the  hero, 
and  in  the  jealousy  of  "Mr.  Coventry,"  the  rival  of  "Henry 
Little"  for  the  hand  of  "Grace  Garden." 

Imperfectly  as  we  have  here  indicated  the  "situations"  of  Mr. 
Reade's  latest  romance,  most  of  his  admirers  will  detect  in  them 
the  peculiarities  of  this  writer,  who  now  stands  first  among 
living  English  novelists.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  man- 
nerisms, some  of  them  defects.  Like  most  dramatic  writers, 
Mr.  Reade  has  a  tendency  to  exaggeration;  but  as  it  is  confined  to 
incident,  and  is  never  visible  in  his  logic,  his  style,  or  his  con- 
clusions, it  seldom  really  shocks  us.  We  can  stand  much  that  is 
extravagant  and  marvelous  in  the  action  of  our  heroes,  but  we 
challenge  at  once  any  high-flown  sentiment,  or  specious  moral- 
izing. Mr.  Reade's  heroes  are,  perhaps,  a  little  larger  than  life — 
they  sometimes  have  a  readiness  for  the  situation  that  suggests  a 
cue,  and  some  have  a  slight  stage  strut;  but  they  are  generally 
based  on  some  common  humanity,  and  are  never  entirely  un- 
real. When  "Henry  Little"  forges  knives  for  his  uninvited 
guests  in  the  ruined  church,  we  are  apt  to  smile,  even  as  we  did 
at  Robert  Penfold's  magical  production  of  civilized  luxuries  on 
"Godsend  Island,"  in  Foul  Play;  but  we  feel  that  the  dramatic 
interest  is  heightened  by  it,  and  make  that  concession  to  art, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  obvious  in  Mr.  Reade's  writings  than 
in  novelists  of  inferior  ability.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  with 
all  his  ingenuity,  delicacy  of  touch,  accuracy  of  detail,  good 
taste,  and  sympathetic  feeling,  he  can  not  entirely  conceal  his 
art;  and  that  even  when  we  are  quite  carried  away  by  the  result, 
we  are  still  conscious  of  the  process.  That  reader  must  be  very 
material  or  very  fastidious  to  whom  this  consciousness  is 
unpleasant;  many,  we  imagine,  will  find  a  double  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  ingenuity  that  thrilled  them;  but  it  is 
still  a  revelation  of  the  limitation  of  Mr.  Reade's  power. 

Considered,  then,  as  a  work  of  art,  quite  free  from  that  quality 
of  genius  that  defies  analysis.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  is  an 
extraordinary  production.  If  it  lacks  the  exuberance  of  genius, 
it  has  at  least  no  wasted  power.    Every  incident  tells.    Even  the 
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poetry,  which  Charles  Reade  uses  but  sparingly,  bears  upon  the 
plot;  the  mysteriously  lighted  windows  of  the  old  church, 
the  legend  of  the  Gabriel  hounds,  the  "bad  music"  of  the 
flawed  grindstone,  all  prove  to  have  a  purpose  beyond  their 
intrinsic  interest,  and  give  us  that  double  pleasure  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before.  It  is  only  when  the  book  is  finished, 
that  the  reader  really  begins  to  appreciate  the  completeness  of 
that  skill  which  has  held  him  often  breathless  over  its  pages. 
Yet,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Reade's  art,  we  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  depreciating  or  overlooking  the  subtile  touches  of 
Nature  and  truthful  perception  which  everywhere  relieve  it. 
"Jael  Dence's"  quick  appreciation  of  "Grace  Garden's"  volubil- 
ity and  high  spirits  after  her  adventure  in  the  snowstorm, 
conveyed  in  the  single  sentence,  "You  have  seen  him,''  is  a 
felicitous  perception  of  the  clairvoyance  of  love — as  felicitously 
expressed. 

Of  Mr.  Reade's  style,  we  have  once  before  spoken.  Direct, 
concise,  epigrammatic  more  frequently  than  humorous,  no 
single  quotation  can,  however,  give  an  adequate  example.  Yet 
we  are  tempted  to  make  an  extract  from  this  later  work,  not  as  a 
specimen  of  his  usual  style,  but  rather  as  an  unusual  instance  of 
sentiment,  which  we  remember  but  rarely  in  his  previous  works. 
Speaking  of  the  young  lovers,  he  says: 

To  them  the  world  was  Heaven  this  glorious  afternoon. 
Time,  strewing  roses  as  he  went,  glided  so  sweetly  and  so 
swiftly,  that  they  started  with  surprise  when  the  horizontal 
beams  glorified  the  windows,  and  told  them  the  brightest  day 
of  their  lives  was  drawing  to  its  end. 

Ah,  stay  a  little  while  longer  for  them,  Western  Sun. 
Stand  still,  not  as  in  the  cruel  days  of  old,  to  glare  upon  poor, 
beaten,  wounded,  panting  warriors,  and  rob  them  of  their  last 
chance,  the  shelter  of  the  night;  but  to  prolong  these  holy, 
rapturous  hours  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  first  love  in  bosoms 
unsullied  by  the  world — the  golden  hours  of  life,  that  glow  so 
warm,  and  shine  so  bright,  and  fleet  so  soon;  and  return  in  this 
world — Never  more! 
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PASSAGES    FROM    THE   ENGLISH    NOTE-BOOKS 
OF    NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE 

FIELDS,    OSGOOD    &    CO.:     BOSTON 

While  those  who  honestly  admired  the  living  Hawthorne 
have,  perhaps,  been  emboldened  to  emphasize  their  admiration 
more  strongly  since  his  death,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  has 
made  but  few  new  friends.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  generation, 
accustomed  to  look  upon  Irving  and  Cooper  as  representative 
American  writers,  and  which  has  purchased  so  many  editions  of 
Uncle  Toms  Cabin^  must  pass  away  before  he  will  become  the 
fashion.  Popular  opinion,  which  has  a  generous  belief  in 
"neglected  genius,"  and  is  only  too  apt  to  canonize  right  and 
left  on  the  mere  provocation  of  mortality,  would  perhaps 
assent  that  much  of  Hawthorne's  reputation  is  posthumous. 
Every  one  who  loved  Hawthorne  will,  of  course,  deny  this; 
yet  they  will  be  thankful  for  that  present  popularity,  which  has 
lately  brought  forward  these  posthumous  Note-Books;  which 
has  helped  them  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of  that  subtile  spirit, 
of  whose  individuality  even  they  knew  but  little;  which  has 
shown  them,  in  the  chips  gathered  from  his  literary  workshop, 
how  honestly  this  man  worked  and  how  exquisite  was  his  finish; 
how  great  was  his  performance,  and  how  vast  his  possibilities. 

In  the  preface  to  the  English  Note-Books,  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
suggests  that  the  materials  for  a  biography  of  her  late  husband 
may  be  found  in  those  pages.  She  meets  the  objections  which 
some  have  urged  against  this  apparent  intrusion  upon  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  intellectual  solitude,  gracefully,  if  not  altogether 
logically.  It  might  be  fairly  doubted  if  a  man  of  Hawthorne's 
habitual  reserve  would  be  apt  to  make  his  half-literary  diary  the 
best  witness  of  his  private,  personal  character,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  done  so,  it  is  equally  questionable  whether 
it  should  have  been  offered  to  the  public  eye.  Although  we  do 
not  believe  that  he  has  here  revealed  any  thing  more  of  himself 
than  those  peculiar  mental  habits  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar,  there  are  some  memoranda  which  were  evidently 
intended  for  future  revision;  and  we  can  not  help  thinking  that 
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his  artistic  fastidiousness,  visible  even  in  the  composition  of 
these  confidences,  should  have  been  more  respected. 

The  English  Note-Books  cover  three  years  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
Liverpool  Consulship,  from  which  he  extracted  more  profit — 
albeit  of  quite  another  kind — than  most  of  his  predecessors, 
even  in  the  most  lucrative  days  of  that  office.  It  is  made  up  of 
studies  of  English  life,  character,  .and  scenery — some  of  which 
have  been  rewritten  and  extended  in  Our  Old  Home.  Being  in 
the  form  of  a  diary,  they  rarely  attempt  more  than  a  record  of 
the  superficial  and  external  aspect  of  things  that  interested  the 
author,  and  the  occasional  moral  or  analysis  is  due  rather  to  the 
writer's  mental  habit  than  a  deliberate  attitude  of  criticism. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  evidently  intended  to  revise  these  first  im- 
pressions in  after-years — some  of  them  have  been  already  re- 
vised in  Our  Old  Home — but  yet  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
remarkably  felicitous,  truthful,  and  complete.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  for  the  author  to  better  either  the  style  or  wisdom  of 
some  of  these  reflections  en  passant.  And  when  the  reader 
observes  how  sparingly  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  drawn  upon  these 
materials  for  the  finished  sketches  he  has  already  given  us, 
and  how  much  is  still  left  to  be  given,  he  will  learn  to  appreciate 
the  loss  which  literature  sustained  when  his  hand  "let  fall  the 
pen  and  left  the  tale  half-told."  No  lesser  artist  than  the  diarist 
could  avail  himself  of  the  diary. 

England  would  have  undoubtedly  fascinated  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
if  his  critical  and  introspective  faculty  had  not,  as  usual,  sat  in 
judgment  on  his  taste.  As  it  was,  he  brought  to  it  the  educated 
American's  reverence,  without  the  educated  American's  secret 
distrust  of  himself  and  his  own  country;  and  the  independent 
American's  thought,  without  the  independent  American's  in- 
tolerance of  other  people's  thought.  A  child  of  the  English 
Puritans,  he  moved  about  among  the  homes  of  his  ancestors 
with  much  of  his  ancestors'  sympathy  and  appreciation,  and 
perhaps  much  of  that  feeling  and  instinct  which  made  his  an- 
cestors exiles.  It  might  shock  the  sensitive  shade  of  "Mr.  Justice 
Hathorne"  to  know  that  "Cathedrals  are  almost  the  only  things 
that  have  quite  filled  out"  his  descendant's  "ideal  here  in  this 
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old  world";  but  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  "ideal"  of  a  cathedral 
was  purely  poetical,  and  by  no  means  dangerous  to  his  Puritan 
equanimity.  He  enjoyed  the  repose  of  English  rural  scenery. 
Among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Wales  he  felt,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  countrymen,  the  superior  measurements  of  his 
own  native  land;  but,  unlike  many  of  his  own  countrymen, 
the  comparison  did  not  prejudice  his  aesthetic  sense.  If  in  fancy 
he  heard  the  American  Eagle  scream  contemptuously  over 
Snowdon,  Skiddaw,  and  Ben  Lomond,  his  ears  were  not  closed 
against  "the  sweeter  music  of  the  hills."  He  seems  to  have  been 
at  home  in  English  society,  perhaps  more  so  than  he  would 
have  been  in  the  same  level  of  American  society;  but  the  most 
violent  democrat  would,  we  hardly  think,  accuse  him  of  toady- 
ism. Like  Irving,  his  romantic  taste  took  unaffected  delight 
in  the  half-feudal  breadth  and  easy  opulence  of  the  social 
surroundings  of  the  English  higher  classes;  but  he  does  not 
describe  them  with  Irving's  English  and  wholly  material  unctu- 
ousness.  If  in  one  instance  he  records  that  he  walked  away 
from  an  American  who  put  his  hat  on  his  head  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  on  another  occasion  he  felt — perhaps  more  fastidiously 
than  was  becoming  a  guest — the  smallness  of  the  entrance-hall, 
and  the  humble  surroundings  of  a  house  to  which  he  had  been 
invited,  we  find  an  explanation  rather  in  the  man's  sensitive 
organization  than  in  the  effect  of  any  ulterior  influences;  and 
the  simplicity  with  which  he  tells  the  incident  is  charming.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  such  a  nature  as  Hawthorne's  to  have 
had  a  genuine  snobbish  impulse;  but  it  was  not  impossible  for 
such  a  nature  to  morbidly  examine  itself  for  any  evidence  of 
that  quality.  It  was  this  fastidiousness  which  caused  him  to 
anxiously  compare  the  representative  Americans  whom  he  met 
with  the  average  EngHshmen,  although  his  judgment  almost 
always  leaned  toward  his  countrymen.  Most  of  his  comments 
and  criticisms,  whether  exhaustive  or  superficial,  are  all  char- 
acterized by  that  simplicity  which  seems  to  be  an  unfailing 
indication  of  a  great  nature. 

The  record  of  his  interviews  with  some  of  his  famous  literary 
contemporaries  has  a  peculiar  value  now  that  most  of  these 
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men  have  passed  away,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  felicity 
of  his  comments.  He  managed  to  get  a  very  clear  idea  of 
Douglas  Jerrold's  susceptibility  to  criticism,  albeit  in  a  way 
that  must  have  been  embarrassing  to  both  parties.  He  also  met 
Reade,  Taylor,  Lever,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Howitt,  and 
Mr.  Tupper.  The  meeting  with  the  latter  was,  however,  more 
characteristic  of  Hawthorne  than  Tupper.  "Soon  entered  Mr. 
Tupper,"  says  the  Note-Book^  "and  without  seeing  me,  ex- 
changed warm  greetings  with  the  white-haired  gentleman.     T 

suppose,'  began  Mr.  Tupper,  'you  have  come  to  meet .' 

Now,  conscious  that  my  name  was  going  to  be  spoken,  and  not 
knowing  but  the  excellent  Mr.  Tupper  might  say  something 
which  he  would  not  quite  like  me  to  overhear,  I  advanced  at 
once  with  outstretched  hand  and  saluted  him."  It  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  quite  a  lion  in  London, 
and  that  he  records  the  fact  with  a  simplicity  and  unaffectedness 
that  is  utterly  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  egotism. 

The  office  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  held  at  Liverpool  was  then  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  profit  and  emolument.  In  offering  it  to  his 
life-long  friend.  President  Pierce  undoubtedly  had  in  view  the 
advantage  which  a  handsome  income  that  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  literary  effort  had  upon  the  purely  literary  character. 
It  placed  Mr.  Hawthorne  independent  of  that  immediate  popu- 
larity which  is  often  so  fatal  to  literary  excellence.  It  surrounded 
him  with  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  development  of 
his  genius.  But  that  the  practical  duties  of  the  Consulate  were 
of  a  nature  that  was  unsympathetic,  there  can  be  litde  doubt. 
There  is  something  pathetically  amusing  in  his  account  of  his 
trials  and  tribulations  in  his  half-judical  mediation  between 
reckless  sailors  and  tyrannical  ship-masters.  His  countrymen 
were  often  brought  face  to  face  with  him  in  the  most  unpleasant 
aspects  of  their  national  character.  That  he  performed  his 
official  functions  with  integrity  and  intelligence,  there  can  be 
litde  doubt;  but  it  is  perhaps  no  reflection  on  his  successor  to 
know  that  the  office  has  never  been  filled  before  nor  since  by  so 
great  a  man. 
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MAN    AND    WIFE 

BY    WILKIE    COLLINS.       HARPER    &    BROS.:      NEW    YORK 

If  the  novel-readers  of  the  last  ten  years  could  have  safely 
counted  upon  any  one  for  fiction,  pure  and  simple,  without  the 
suggestion  of  any  extrinsic  purpose,  moral  or  instructive,  that 
one  would  have  been  Wilkie  Collins.  In  all  the  fascinating  in- 
tricacies of  his  wonderful  plots,  they  felt  that  nothing  was 
expected  of  them  more  than  their  breathless  attention;  that  their 
sympathies,  political  or  social,  were  not  to  be  called  upon,  and 
that  with  the  last  evolution  of  the  plot,  and  disclosure  of  the 
mystery,  their  responsibility  to  the  novelist  ended.  He  had 
fulfilled  his  duty  by  interesting  them — a  work  requiring  no  little 
effort  and  talent;  they  had  fulfilled  theirs  by  being  interested — 
a  work  requiring  absolutely  no  talent  or  effort  whatever. 

The  reader  can  imagine  the  concern  with  which  Mr.  Collins' 
admirers  will  now  learn  that  Mr.  Collins  has  joined  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  social  reformers;  that  he  now  has  a  fell  moral 
purpose,  and  that,  to  use  an  expressive  Californianism,  he  is  at 
present  "going  for"  the  Marriage  Laws  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Reade's  Trades  Union  outrages,  Mr.  Disraeli's  Catholic  tempest 
in  a  Protestant  tea-pot,  are  as  nothing  to  this.  That  household 
criticism  of  the  popular  novel,  which  used  to  content  itself 
with  the  mere  application  of  such  adjectives  as  "nice"  or 
"horrid"  to  the  several  characters;  which  never  carried  its 
speculations  beyond  wondering  "how  it  would  end,"  or  "what 
was  the  secret" — all  this  must  now  be  changed.  Paterfamilias 
must  be  ready  to  explain  the  Parliamentary  Acts  to  his  family 
circle;  young  gentlemen  must,  among  their  other  accomplish- 
ments, study  up  decisions  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Judges,  for  the 
edification  of  their  fair  friends.  "For  you  men  know  all  about 
these  things,"  will  be  the  unanswerable  logic  of  these  feminine 
critics;  some  of  whom  will  find,  doubtless,  a  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  female  suffrage. 

Thus  forewarned  and  prepared,  Mr.  Collins'  friends  may 
receive  him  on  his  old  footing.  For  his  ulterior  social  object 
does  not  hurt  his  story;  even  the  legal  quotations  which  are 
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necessary  for  his  purpose  are  not  so  technical  but  that  they  may 
be  understood  by  the  most  careless  reader.  The  following 
statement  of  the  central  fact  in  the  "Prologue"  is  an  instance  of 
this  perspicuity: 

"Mr.  Delamayn  stated  the  law,  as  that  law  still  stands — to  the 
disgrace  of  the  English  Legislature  and  the  English  Nation. 

"  'By  the  Irish  Statute  of  George  the  Second,'  he  said,  'every 
marriage  celebrated  by  a  Popish  priest  between  two  Protestants, 
or  between  a  Papist  and  any  person  who  has  been  a  Protestant 
within  twelve  months  before  the  marriage,  is  declared  null  and 
void.  And  by  two  other  Acts  of  the  same  reign  such  a  celebra- 
tion of  marriage  is  made  a  felony  on  the  part  of  the  priest.  The 
clergy  in  Ireland  of  other  religious  denominations  have  been 
relieved  from  this  law.  But  it  still  remains  in  force  so  far  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is  concerned.' 

"  'Is  such  a  state  of  things  possible  in  the  age  we  live  in!' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Kendrew. 

"Mr.  Delamayn  smiled.  He  had  outgrown  the  customary 
illusions  as  to  the  age  we  live  in. 

"  'There  are  other  instances  in  which  the  Irish  marriage-law 
presents  some  curious  anomalies  of  its  own,'  he  went  on.  'It  is 
felony,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to 
celebrate  a  marriage  which  may  be  lawfully  celebrated  by  a 
parochial  clergyman,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  a  Non- 
conformist minister.  It  is  also  felony  (by  another  law)  on  the 
part  of  a  parochial  clergyman  to  celebrate  a  marriage  that  may 
be  lawfully  celebrated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  And  it  is 
again  felony  (by  yet  another  law)  for  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  a  Non-conformist  minister  to  celebrate  a  marriage  which 
may  be  lawfully  celebrated  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church.'  " 

With  these  facts  the  reader  will  readily  understand  that  Mr. 
Collins  has  the  conditions  for  any  number  of  unhappy  marriages, 
and  any  amount  of  domestic  unhappiness.  But  he  is  sparing  of 
his  material.  The  above  illustration  of  the  "Irish  marriage,"  in 
which  a  husband  takes  advantage  of  the  law  to  discard  and 
displace  a  faithful  wife,  to  make  room  for  a  later  choice,  is  only 
an  introduction,  or  prologue,  to  the  real  story,  which  is  about  a 
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Scottish  marriage,  in  which  the  daughter  of  the  previous  victim 
suffers  from  what  would  seem  to  be  the  hereditary  matrimonial 
ill-luck.  Mr.  Collins  evidently  entertains  a  theory  that  accidents 
of  this  kind  run  in  families,  based  possibly  on  the  same  statistics 
by  which  some  ingenious  individual  proved  that  being  struck 
by  lightning  was  an  idiosyncrasy  of  his  own  kin.  We  can 
stand  a  pedigree  of  bad  husbands  and  unfaithful  lovers;  but 
when  Mr.  Collins  attempts  to  show  us  that  the  condition  of  the 
wife  descends  to  the  daughter;  that  the  female  issue  of  an 
abused  and  deserted  wife  is  bound  to  become,  in  turn,  an  abused 
and  deserted  wife,  we  respectfully  raise  our  voice  in  protest. 
Even  if  we  were  prepared  to  go  back  to  Adam  and  Eve  to  find 
the  secret  of  the  present  unhappiness  of  some  married  couples, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Divorce  courts  would  admit  the 
testimony,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  legislation  ever  yet  has  done 
much  to  remove  hereditary  traits.  The  moral  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  daughter  of  an  unhappy  couple  should  re- 
main single — which,  we  may  safely  assume,  she  won't. 

Dismissing  the  prologue,  then,  as  immaterial  to  the  issue  of 
the  real  story,  we  find  in  the  heroine,  "Anne  Silvester,"  a  young 
woman  whom  we  think  we  have  frequently  met  in  the  company 
of  Wilkie  Collins.  She  is,  we  might  say,  not  entirely  abnormal, 
but  unnecessarily  mysterious,  and  has  that  slight  suspicion  of 
insanity,  without  which  Mr.  Collins  seems  to  find  it  impossible 
to  express  originality.  She  has  "a  nervous  uncertainty  in  the 
eye,"  and  "a  nervous  contraction  of  one  corner  of  the  mouth" — 
all  of  which  are,  however,  fascinating  to  mankind,  and  are 
particularly  dangerous  qualities  in  a  governess.  To  these 
charms  "Miss  Silvester"  has  added  great  strength  of  mind  and 
character,  which  do  not,  however,  prevent  her  from  becoming 
the  victim  of  "Geoffrey  Delamayn" — an  athletic  young  brute, 
physically  perfect,  but  with  neither  mind  nor  character.  She 
urges  him  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  secretly  marry  her,  and 
appoints  a  clandestine  meeting  at  an  old  inn  at  "Craig  Fernie." 
"Geoffrey,"  who  begins  to  find  his  amour  burdensome,  takes 
"Arnold  Brinkworth"  into  his  confidence,  and  prevails  upon 
him  to  go  to  "Craig  Fernie,"  at  the  appointed  hour,  with  an 
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excuse.  "Arnold  Brinkworth,"  whose  simple  and  honorable 
nature  offers  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  contrasts  in  which 
most  novelists  delight,  accepts  the  delicate  mission,  and,  to  save 
the  reputation  of  "Anne,"  personates  the  character  of  her  ex- 
pectant husband  before  the  inn  people.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
pivot  of  the  plot.  Need  we  say  that  the  villainous  "Geoffrey" 
avails  himself  of  this  most  infelicitous  kindness  to  attempt  to 
shift  the  matrimonial  burden  of  "Miss  Silvester"  upon  his 
friend;  who,  being  engaged  to  "Miss  Silvester's"  dear  friend 
"Blanche,"  is  naturally  embarrassed.^  We  need  not  say  so; 
the  situation  being  palpably  provided  for  that  purpose.  But  it 
is  here  where  the  Scotch  marriage-law,  with  its  delightful 
uncertainty,  enters  into  the  plot.  Viewed  in  the  clear,  im- 
partial light  of  Scotch  judicial  decisions,  it  would  appear  that 
the  parties  are  legally  married  or  not,  just  as  they  may  choose 
to  elect.  To  save  her  friend  "Blanche,"  who  has  been  since 
married  to  "Arnold  Brinkworth,"  "Anne  Silvester"  elects  that 
"Mr.  Brinkworth"  is  not  her  husband,  but  on  the  same  evidence 
which  is  insufficient  to  establish  a  marriage  with  him,  claims  the 
athletic  "Geoffrey" — whom  she  now  despises.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  have  made  this  clear  to  the  reader;  we  do  not 
know  that  it  is  entirely  clear  to  ourself:  but  we  are  happy  to 
state  that  this  legal  obscurity  does  not  prevent  "Miss  Silvester" 
from  establishing  her  marriage  with  "Geoffrey,"  and  acquitting 
her  friend's  husband  of  unintentional  and  disinterested  bigamy. 
"Geoffrey,"  who  is  disappointed  in  securing  the  hand  and 
fortune  of  "Mrs.  Glenarm,"  contingent  upon  his  success  in 
freeing  himself  from  the  claims  of  "Anne  Silvester,"  accepts  the 
situation,  with  the  mentally  reserved  right  of  murdering  his 
wife  when  he  shall  have  an  opportunity.  He  makes  the  at- 
tempt, and  is  frustrated  by  "Hester  Dethridge,"  a  darkly 
mysterious,  deaf  woman,  who  seems  to  have  once  done  a  little 
husband-killing  on  her  own  account;  is  overtaken  by  one  of 
those  providential  epileptic  strokes  which  follow  villainy  about 
and  is  apt  to  unpleasantly  interfere  with  its  consummation, 
and  dies.  At  which  point  Happiness  and  a  New  Husband 
dawn  upon  the  long-suffering  "Anne." 
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So  much  for  the  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness — to  put 
it  in  no  stronger  terms — which  may  resuk  from  the  present 
uncertain  and  indefinite — to  put  it  with  equal  mildness — 
Marriage  Laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  Wilkie 
Collins  has  discovered  another  "evil,"  which  he  shows  up  as 
deftly — the  sin  of  popular  "muscularity."  "Geoffrey"  is  the 
University  "stroke  oar" — a  trained  animal,  with  no  ideas  be- 
yond his  muscular  triumphs  and  developments,  and  no  literature 
beyond  his  betting-book.  The  delineation  of  his  career  is  not 
only  a  clever  moral  satire  upon  the  ultra  Muscular  School,  and 
Animal  Young  England  generally,  but  is  a  very  judicious  and 
scientific  study  of  the  physical  evils  of  this  excessive  cultivation 
of  the  Physical.  He  shows  us  that  the  strong  man  does  not 
last — that  the  trained  animal  is  unreliable  with  all  his  training — 
and  that  muscle  and  sinew  may  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
vitality.  "Geoffrey"  breaks  down  physically — or,  to  use  the 
graphic  language  of  his  class,  "goes  stale." 

How  far  those  arguments  which  Mr.  Collins  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  "the  Doctor"  are  borne  out  by  medical  experience, 
we  can  not  say;  but  we  most  heartily  welcome  any  thing  which 
looks  like  a  reaction  to  the  muscular  extremes  of  "Guy  Liv- 
ingstone" and  Henry  Kingsley.  We  have  become  somewhat 
tired  of  the  sinewy  arms  and  mighty  fists  of  these  gentle  acade- 
micians; we  are  a  little  hoarse  from  throwing  up  our  caps  over 
the  winning  Oxford  or  Cambridge  crew;  we  would  like  to 
contemplate  victorious  Manhood  on  some  other  field  than  a 
"cricket-ground,"  or  some  other  place  than  a  springboard,  and 
from  some  surer  eminence  than  a  tight-rope  or  a  flying-trapeze. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Muscular  Novel  has  "gone  stale," 
as  the  Muscular  Hero  would  seem  to  be  likely  to,  and  we  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  "knocked  it  out  of  time." 

There  is  much  honest  writing  in  this  book,  and  some  that  is 
very  fine.  We  have  in  mind  the  chapter  on  the  owls  in  the 
summer  house,  which,  as  a  playful  political  satire,  we  think  is 
quite  unsurpassed  in  its  way — a  very  Dickens-like  way — by 
any  but  Charles  Dickens.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
character  of  "Geoffrey,"  the  dramatis  personce  are  in  the  hands 
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of  the  regular  Wilkie  Collins  stock-company,  and  we  recognize 
the  old  actors  under  their  new  costumes.  That  very  clever 
artist  who  once  made  a  happy  hit  as  the  Woman  in  JVhite,  re- 
appears as  "Hester"  with  poor  success;  and  in  "Anne  Silvester" 
we  have  only  the  usual  walking-lady. 

1870 
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THE    REVEILLE 

Hark!  I  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands, 

And  of  armed  men  the  hum; 
Lo!  a  nation's  hosts  have  gathered 
Round  the  quick  alarming  drum, — 
Saying,  "Come, 
Freemen,  come! 
Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,"  said  the  quick  alarming  drum. 

"Let  me  of  my  heart  take  counsel: 

War  is  not  of  life  the  sum; 
Who  shall  stay  and  reap  the  harvest  lo 

When  the  autumn  days  shall  come?" 
But  the  drum 
Echoed,  "Come! 
Death  shall  reap  the  braver  harvest,"  said  the  solemn-sounding 
drum. 

"But  when  won  the  coming  battle. 

What  of  profit  springs  therefrom.^ 
What  if  conquest,  subjugation. 
Even  greater  ills  become.^" 
But  the  drum 

Answered,  "Come!  20 

You  must  do  the  sum  to  prove  it,"  said  the  Yankee  answering 
drum. 

"What  if,  'mid  the  cannons'  thunder. 
Whistling  shot  and  bursting  bomb. 
When  my  brothers  fall  around  me. 

Should  my  heart  grow  cold  and  numb.'^" 
But  the  drum 
Answered,  "Come! 
Better  there  in  death  united,  than  in  life  a  recreant. — Come!" 

43 
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Thus  they  answered, — hoping,  fearing, 

Some  in  faith,  and  doubting  some,  30 

Till  a  trumpet-voice  proclaiming. 
Said,  "My  chosen  people,  come!" 
Then  the  drum, 
Lo!  was  dumb. 
For  the  great  heart  of  the  nation,  throbbing,  answered,  "Lord, 
we  come!" 

1871 

"HOW   ARE   YOU,    SANITARY?" 

Down  the  picket-guarded  lane 

Rolled  the  comfort-laden  wain. 
Cheered  by  shouts  that  shook  the  plain, 

Soldier-like  and  merry: 
Phrases  such  as  camps  may  teach. 
Sabre-cuts  of  Saxon  speech. 
Such  as  "Bully!"    "Them's  the  peach!" 

"Wade  in.  Sanitary!" 

Right  and  left  the  caissons  drew 

As  the  car  went  lumbering  through,  10 

Quick  succeeding  in  review 

Squadrons  military; 
Sunburnt  men  with  beards  like  frieze. 
Smooth-faced  boys,  and  cries  like  these, — 
*'U.S.  San.  Com."    "That's  the  cheese!" 

"Pass  in.  Sanitary!" 

In  such  cheer  it  struggled  on 
Till  the  battle  front  was  won: 
Then  the  car,  its  journey  done, 

Lo!  was  stationary;  20 

And  where  bullets  whistling  fly       ^ 
Came  the  sadder,  fainter  cry, 
"Help  us,  brothers,  ere  we  die, — 

Save  us,  Sanitary!" 
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Such  the  work.  The  phantom  flies 
Wrapped  in  battle  clouds  that  rise; 
But  the  brave — whose  dying  eyes, 

Veiled  and  visionary, 
See  the  jasper  gates  swung  wide. 
See  the  parted  throng  outside —  30 

Hears  the  voice  to  those  who  ride: 

"Pass  in,  Sanitary!"  1861 


WHAT    THE    BULLET   SANG 

O  joy  of  creation 
Tobel 

0  rapture  to  fly 

And  be  free! 
Be  the  battle  lost  or  won. 
Though  its  smoke  shall  hide  the  sun, 

1  shall  find  my  love, — the  one 

Born  for  me! 

I  shall  know  him  where  he  stands, 

All  alone,  10 

With  the  power  in  his  hands 

Not  o'erthrown; 
I  shall  know  him  by  his  face. 
By  his  godlike  front  and  grace; 
I  shall  hold  him  for  a  space, 

All  my  own! 

It  is  he — O  my  love! 

So  bold! 
It  is  I — all  thy  love 

Foretold!  20 

It  is  I.    O  love!  what  bliss! 
Dost  thou  answer  to  my  kiss? 
O  sweetheart!  what  is  this 

Lieth  there  so  cold?  1871 
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THE    COPPERHEAD 

There  is  peace  in  the  swamp  where  the  Copperhead  sleeps, 
Where  the  waters  are  stagnant,  the  white  vapor  creeps. 
Where  the  musk  of  Magnolia  hangs  thick  in  the  air. 
And  the  lilies'  phylacteries  broaden  in  prayer. 
There  is  peace  in  the  swamp,  though  the  quiet  is  death, 
Though  the  mist  is  miasma,  the  upas-tree's  breath. 
Though  no  echo  awakes  to  the  cooing  of  doves, — 
There  is  peace:  yes,  the  peace  that  the  Copperhead  loves. 

Go  seek  him:  he  coils  in  the  ooze  and  the  drip. 

Like  a  thong  idly  flung  from  the  slave-driver's  whip;  10 

But  beware  the  false  footstep, — the  stumble  that  brings 

A  deadlier  lash  than  the  overseer  swings. 

Never  arrow  so  true,  never  bullet  so  dread. 

As  the  straight  steady  stroke  of  that  hammer-shaped  head; 

Whether  slave  or  proud  planter,  who  braves  that  dull  crest. 

Woe  to  him  who  shall  trouble  the  Copperhead's  rest! 

Then  why  waste  your  labors,  brave  hearts  and  strong  men, 

In  tracking  a  trail  to  the  Copperhead's  den.^ 

Lay  your  axe  to  the  cypress,  hew  open  the  shade 

To  the  free  sky  and  sunshine  Jehovah  has  made;  20 

Let  the  breeze  of  the  North  sweep  the  vapors  away, 

Till  the  stagnant  lake  ripples,  the  freed  waters  play; 

And  then  to  your  heel  can  you  righteously  doom 

The  Copperhead  born  of  its  shadow  and  gloom!  1863 

THE    FLAG-STAFF    ON    SHACKLEFORD    ISLAND 
An  Incident  of  the  War 

[The  following  incident  was  related  in  a  recent  lecture  by 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  Pastor,  Park  Street  Church,  Boston: 
"In  the  early  part  of  the  war  there  stood  on  Shackleford  Island, 
North  Carolina,  a  high  flag-staff  from  which  floated  the  national 
banner.    Of  course,  the  secessionists  soon  tore  this  down.    But 
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there  still  surmounted  the  staff  the  national  eagle.  This  was 
too  loyal  for  the  traitors,  and  after  a  time  they  succeeded  in 
getting  it  down  or  breaking  it  off.  Their  work  was  hardly 
finished,  when  lo!  the  air  quivered  with  the  rush  of  lordly  wings, 
and  a  majestic  eagle  swept  down  and  lighted  on  the  staff.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  marksmen  sent  bullet  after  bullet  at  the  royal 
mark.  In  vain.  His  piercing  eye  looked  at  them  defiant;  he 
rose,  circled  round  a  few  feet,  and  settled  again  on  his  perch."] 

Piercing  the  blue  of  a  southern  sky, 
On  Shackleford  Island  a  flag-staff  rose, 

And  a  flag  that  flew, 

Loyal  and  true, 
Over  the  heads  of  disloyal  foes. 

Fluttered  the  flag  in  the  breezy  air; 
Sullen  they  gazed,  but  did  not  speak. 

Till  the  flap  of  each  fold. 

Like  a  buffet  bold. 
Crimsoned  with  shame  each  traitor's  cheek.  lo 

"Down  with  the  Abolition  rag!" 
Was  the  cry  their  hatred  found  at  last; 

And  they  tore  it  down 

And  over  the  town 
Trailed  the  flag  they  had  stripped  from  the  mast. 

"Down  with  the  Eagle^the  Yankee  bird; 
False  in  one  thing,  false  in  the  whole"; 

So  they  battered  down 

The  flag-staff's  crown — 
The  Eagle  crest  of  the  liberty  pole.  20 

Lo!  as  it  dropped,  from  the  upper  air 

Came  the  rush  of  wings,  and  around  the  base 

Of  the  flag-staff  played 

A  circling  shade. 
And  the  real  bird  swooped  to  the  emblem's  place. 
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Vainly,  below  from  the  angry  mob 
The  curse  and  the  rifle  shot  went  up. 

Not  a  feather  stirred 

Of  the  royal  bird 
In  his  lonely  perch  on  the  flag-stafF  top.  30 

Since  that  day,  on  Shackleford  Isle, 
Clothed  in  beauty  the  staff  is  set; 

Since  that  day 

The  bird  alway 
Guards  the  spot  that  is  sacred  yet. 

So,  when  the  Nation's  symbols  lie 
Broken,  we  look  through  our  despair 

To  the  sky  that  brings 

The  rush  of  wings 
And  the  Truth  that  dwells  in  the  upper  air.  40 

1864 

JOHN    BURNS    OF    GETTYSBURG 

Have  you  heard  the  story  the  gossips  tell 

Of  Burns  of  Gettysburg? — No?    Ah,  well: 

Brief  is  the  glory  that  hero  earns, 

Briefer  the  story  of  poor  John  Burns. 

He  was  the  fellow  who  won  renown, — 

The  only  man  who  didn't  back  down 

When  the  rebels  rode  through  his  native  town; 

But  held  his  own  in  the  fight  next  day. 

When  all  his  townsfolk  ran  away. 

That  was  in  July  sixty-three,  10 

The  very  day  that  General  Lee, 

Flower  of  Southern  chivalry, 

BafBed  and  beaten,  backward  reeled 

From  a  stubborn  Meade  and  a  barren  field. 


I  might  tell  how  but  the  day  before 
John  Burns  stood  at  his  cottage  doc 
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Looking  down  the  village  street, 

Where,  in  the  shade  of  his  peaceful  vine, 

He  heard  the  low  of  his  gathered  kine, 

And  felt  their  breath  with  incense  sweet;  20 

Or  I  might  say,  when  the  sunset  burned 

The  old  farm  gable,  he  thought  it  turned 

The  milk  that  fell  like  a  babbling  flood 

Into  the  milk-pail  red  as  blood! 

Or  how  he  fancied  the  hum  of  bees 

Were  bullets  buzzing  among  the  trees. 

But  all  such  fanciful  thoughts  as  these 

Were  strange  to  a  practical  man  like  Burns, 

Who  minded  only  his  own  concerns. 

Troubled  no  more  by  fancies  fine  30 

Than  one  of  his  calm-eyed,  long-tailed  kine, — 

Quite  old-fashioned  and  matter-of-fact. 

Slow  to  argue,  but  quick  to  act. 

That  was  the  reason,  as  some  folks  say, 

He  fought  so  well  on  that  terrible  day. 

And  it  was  terrible.    On  the  right 

Raged  for  hours  the  heady  fight. 

Thundered  the  battery's  double  bass, — 

Difficult  music  for  men  to  face; 

While  on  the  left — ^where  now  the  graves  40 

Undulate  like  the  living  waves 

That  all  that  day  unceasing  swept 

Up  to  the  pits  the  rebels  kept — 

Round  shot  ploughed  the  upland  glades, 

Sown  with  bullets,  reaped  with  blades; 

Shattered  fences  here  and  there 

Tossed  their  splinters  in  the  air; 

The  very  trees  were  stripped  and  bare; 

The  barns  that  once  held  yellow  grain 

Were  heaped  with  harvests  of  the  slain;  50 

The  cattle  bellowed  on  the  plain. 

The  turkeys  screamed  with  might  and  main, 
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The  brooding  barn-fowl  left  their  rest 
With  strange  shells  bursting  in  each  nest. 

Just  where  the  tide  of  battle  turns, 

Erect  and  lonely  stood  old  John  Burns. 

How  do  you  think  the  man  was  dressed? 

He  wore  an  ancient  long  buff  vest, 

Yellow  as  saffron, — but  his  best; 

And  buttoned  over  his  manly  breast  60 

Was  a  bright  blue  coat,  with  a  rolling  collar, 

And  large  gilt  buttons, — size  of  a  dollar, — 

With  tails  that  the  country-folk  call  "swaller." 

He  wore  a  broad-brimmed,  bell-crowned  hat, 

White  as  the  locks  on  which  it  sat. 

Never  had  such  a  sight  been  seen 

For  forty  years  on  the  village  green. 

Since  old  John  Burns  was  a  country  beau. 

And  went  to  the  "quiltings"  long  ago. 

Close  at  his  elbows  all  that  day,  70 

Veterans  of  the  Peninsula, 

Sunburnt  and  bearded,  charged  away; 

And  striplings,  downy  of  lip  and  chin, — 

Clerks  from  the  Home  Guard  mustered  in, — 

Glanced,  as  they  passed,  at  the  hat  he  wore. 

Then  at  the  rifle  his  right  hand  bore. 

And  hailed  him,  from  out  their  youthful  lore. 

With  scraps  of  a  slangy  repertoire: 

"How  are  you.  White  Hat.'^"    "Put  her  through!" 

"Your  head's  level!"  and  "Bully  for  you!"  80 

Called  him  "Daddy," — begged  he'd  disclose 

The  name  of  the  tailor  who  made  his  clothes, 

And  what  was  the  value  he  set  on  those; 

While  Burns,  unmindful  of  jeer  and  scoff. 

Stood  there  picking  the  rebels  off, — 

With  his  long  brown  rifle  and  bell-crown  hat. 

And  the  swallow-tails  they  were  laughing  at. 
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'Twas  but  a  moment,  for  that  respect 

Which  clothes  all  courage  their  voices  checked; 

And  something  the  wildest  could  understand  90 

Spake  in  the  old  man's  strong  right  hand, 

And  his  corded  throat,  and  the  lurking  frown 

Of  his  eyebrows  under  his  old  bell-crown; 

Until,  as  they  gazed,  there  crept  an  awe 

Through  the  ranks  in  whispers,  and  some  men  saw, 

In  the  antique  vestments  and  long  white  hair, 

The  Past  of  the  Nation  in  battle  there; 

And  some  of  the  soldiers  since  declare 

That  the  gleam  of  his  old  white  hat  afar, 

Like  the  crested  plume  of  the  brave  Navarre,  100 

That  day  was  their  oriflamme  of  war. 

So  raged  the  battle.    You  know  the  rest: 
How  the  rebels,  beaten  and  backward  pressed. 
Broke  at  the  final  charge  and  ran. 
At  which  John  Burns — a  practical  man — 
Shouldered  his  rifle,  unbent  his  brows. 
And  then  went  back  to  his  bees  and  cows. 

That  is  the  story  of  old  John  Burns; 

This  is  the  moral  the  reader  learns: 

In  fighting  the  battle,  the  question's  whether  1 10 

You'll  show  a  hat  that's  white,  or  a  feather! 

1864 

ST.    VALENTINE    IN    CAMP 

We  had  borne  the  wintry  sieges  in  our  swamp-encircled  camp, 
When  a  step  surprised  the  sentry  in  his  measured  tread  and  tramp. 

And  across  the  broad  abatis  swarmed  the  skirmishes  of  spring 
And  the  ivy's  scaling  ladders  on  the  scarp  hung  quivering; 

Till  the  bold  invader's  colors  shook  on  every  rocky  wall. 
And  the  buds  with  wedding  carols  drowned  the  bugle's  warning 
call. 
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Then  a  sudden  vision  thrilled  me,  and  I  seemed  to  stand  again 
With  my  hand  upon  the  ploughshare  on  the  far  New  England 
plain. 

Blithely  sang  the  lark  above  me,  and  among  the  gathered  kine 

Sang    the    milkmaid    in    the    farmyard,    sang     the    song    of 

Valentine;  lo 

Or  across  the  distant  meadow,  as  of  old  she  seemed  to  glide — 
She  whose  troth  with  mine  was  plighted  when  we  wandered 
side  by  side. 

Where  the  wanton  winds  of  summer  stirred  the  maple's  leafy 

crown, 
Or  the  gusty  breath  of  Autumn  shook  the  rugged  walnuts  down. 

But  between  me  and  my  vision  rise  the  graves  upon  the  hill 
Where  my  comrades  lie  together,  and  the  winds  are  hushed  and 
still. 

They  to  whom  the  lark's  blithe  carol,  and  the  songs  of  love  are 

dead; 
Vain  to  them  the  white  encampment  of  the  crocus  o'er  their 

head; 

And  my  cheek  is  flushed  with  crimson — better  that  a  stranger's 

hand 
Guide  the  coulter  in  the  furrow,  if  mine  own  shall  wield  the 

brand!  20 

What  to  me  the  rattling  walnuts  in  Love's  consecrated  shade, 
Who  have  heard  the  bullets  dropping  in  the  dusky  ambuscade.'^ 

What  to  me  if  greenly  flourish  newer  life  within  the  wood. 
If  the  baby  leaves  are  nourished  in  the  dew  of  brothers'  blood.'^ 

Blithely  lift  your  tuneful  voices,  blithely  sing  and  merrily 
Chant  you  marriage  morning  paeans,  O  ye  birds,  but  not  for  me! 
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Till  the  Nation's  dreary  winter  shall  have  passed,  and  time  shall 

bring 
Through  the  Autumn's  smoke  of  battle  glimpses  of  the  Nation's 

spring; 

Till  a  people's  benediction  mingle  with  the  songs  above, 
That  shall  hail  the  glad  espousals  of  a  long  estranged  love;  30 

Then  a  symbol  of  that  Union  shall  my  darling  fitly  wear. 
Hickory  leaves  and  orange  blossoms  wreathed  together  in  her 
hair. 

1865 

THE   YERBA    BUENA 

When  from  the  distant  lands,  and  burning  South, 
Came  Junipero — through  the  plains  of  drouth, — 
Bringing  God's  promise  by  the  word  of  mouth, 

With  blistered  feet  and  fever-stricken  brain, 
He  sank  one  night  upon  the  arid  plain, — 
If  God  so  willed  it — not  to  rise  again; 

A  heathen  convert  stood  in  wonder  by; 
"If  God  is  God — the  Father  shall  not  die," 
He  said.    The  dying  priest  made  no  reply. 


"This  in  His  name!"  the  savage  cried,  and  drew 
From  the  parched  brook  an  herb  that  thereby  grew, 
And  rubbed  its  leaves  his  dusky  fingers  through; 

Then  with  the  bruised  stalks  he  bound  straightway 
The  Padre's  feet  and  temples  where  he  lay. 
And  sat  him  down  in  faith,  to  wait  till  day; 

When  rose  the  Padre — as  the  dead  may  rise — 
Reading  the  story  in  the  convert's  eyes, 
"A  miracle!    God's  herb" — the  savage  cries. 
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"Not  so,"  replies  the  ever  humble  priest; 

"God's  loving  goodness  showeth  in  the  least,  20 

Not  God's  but  good  be  known  the  herb  thou  seestl" 

Then  rising  up  he  wandered  forth  alone; 
And  ever  since,  where'er  its  seed  be  sown, 
As  Yerba  Buena  is  the  good  herb  known. 

1863 


THE    MIRACLE    OF    PADRE    JUNIPERO 

This  is  the  tale  that  the  Chronicle 
Tells  of  the  wonderful  miracle 
Wrought  by  the  pious  Padre  Serro, 
The  very  reverend  Junipero. 

The  heathen  stood  on  his  ancient  mound, 

Looking  over  the  desert  bound 

Into  the  distant,  hazy  South, 

Over  the  dusty  and  broad  champaign. 

Where,  with  many  a  gaping  mouth 

And  fissure,  cracked  by  the  fervid  drouth, 

For  seven  months  had  the  wasted  plain 

Known  no  moisture  of  dew  or  rain. 

The  wells  were  empty  and  choked  with  sand; 

The  rivers  had  perished  from  the  land; 

Only  the  sea-fogs  to  and  fro 

Slipped  like  ghosts  of  the  streams  below. 

Deep  in  its  bed  lay  the  river's  bones, 

Bleaching  in  pebbles  and  milk-white  stones. 

And  tracked  o'er  the  desert  faint  and  far. 

Its  ribs  shone  bright  on  each  sandy  bar. 

Thus  they  stood  as  the  sun  went  down 
Over  the  foot-hills  bare  and  brown; 
Thus  they  looked  to  the  South,  wherefrom 
The  pale-face  medicine-man  should  come, 
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Not  in  anger  or  in  strife, 
But  to  bring — so  ran  the  tale — 
The  welcome  springs  of  eternal  life, 
The  living  waters  that  should  not  fail. 

Said  one,  "He  will  come  like  Manitou, 

Unseen,  unheard,  in  the  falling  dew."  30 

Said  another,  "He  will  come  full  soon 

Out  of  the  round-faced  watery  moon." 

And  another  said,  "He  is  here!"  and  lo, 

Faltering,  staggering,  feeble  and  slow. 

Out  from  the  desert's  blinding  heat 

The  Padre  dropped  at  the  heathen's  feet. 

They  stood  and  gazed  for  a  little  space 

Down  on  his  pallid  and  careworn  face. 

And  a  smile  of  scorn  went  round  the  band 

As  they  touched  alternate  with  foot  and  hand  40 

This  mortal  waif,  that  the  outer  space 

Of  dim  mysterious  sky  and  sand 

Flung  with  so  little  of  Christian  grace 

Down  on  their  barren,  sterile  strand. 

Said  one  to  him:  "It  seems  thy  God 

Is  a  very  pitiful  kind  of  God: 

He  could  not  shield  thine  aching  eyes 

From  the  blowing  desert  sands  that  rise, 

Nor  turn  aside  from  thy  old  gray  head 

The  glittering  blade  that  is  brandished  50 

By  the  sun  He  set  in  the  heavens  high; 

He  could  not  moisten  thy  lips  when  dry; 

The  desert  fire  is  in  thy  brain; 

Thy  limbs  are  racked  with  the  fever-pain. 

If  this  be  the  grace  He  showeth  thee 

Who  art  His  servant,  what  may  we, 

Strange  to  His  ways  and  His  commands, 

Seek  at  His  unforgiving  hands?" 
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"Drink  but  this  cup,"  said  the  Padre,  straight, 

"And  thou  shah  know  whose  mercy  bore  60 

These  aching  Hmbs  to  your  heathen  door. 

And  purged  my  soul  of  its  gross  estate. 

Drink  in  His  name,  and  thou  shak  see 

The  hidden  depths  of  this  mystery. 

Drink!"  and  he  held  the  cup.    One  blow 

From  the  heathen  dashed  to  the  ground  below 

The  sacred  cup  that  the  Padre  bore. 

And  the  thirsty  soil  drank  the  precious  store 

Of  sacramental  and  holy  wine. 

That  emblem  and  consecrated  sign  70 

And  blessed  symbol  of  blood  divine. 

Then,  says  the  legend  (and  they  who  doubt 

The  same  as  heretics  be  accurst). 

From  the  dry  and  feverish  soil  leaped  out 

A  living  fountain;  a  well-spring  burst 

Over  the  dusty  and  broad  champaign, 

Over  the  sandy  and  sterile  plain. 

Till  the  granite  ribs  and  the  milk-white  stones 

That  lay  in  the  valley — the  scattered  bones — 

Moved  in  the  river  and  lived  again!  80 

Such  was  the  wonderful  miracle 
Wrought  by  the  cup  of  wine  that  fell 
From  the  hands  of  the  pious  Padre  Serro, 
The  very  reverend  Junipero. 
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FRIAR    PEDRO'S    RIDE 

It  was  the  morning  season  of  the  year; 

It  was  the  morning  era  of  the  land; 
The  watercourses  rang  full  loud  and  clear; 

Portala's  cross  stood  where  Portala's  hand 
Had  planted  it  when  Faith  was  taught  by  Fear, 

When  monks  and  missions  held  the  sole  command 
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Of  all  that  shore  beside  the  peaceful  sea, 

Where  spring-tides  beat  their  long-drawn  reveille. 

Out  of  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey, 

All  in  that  brisk,  tumultuous  spring  weather,  lo 

Rode  Friar  Pedro,  in  a  pious  way. 

With  six  dragoons  in  cuirasses  of  leather, 
Each  armed  alike  for  either  prayer  or  fray; 

Handcuffs  and  missals  they  had  slung  together, 
And  as  an  aid  the  gospel  truth  to  scatter 
Each  swung  a  lasso — alias  a  "riata." 

In  sooth,  that  year  the  harvest  had  been  slack, 
The  crop  of  converts  scarce  worth  computation; 

Some  souls  were  lost,  whose  owners  had  turned  back 

To  save  their  bodies  frequent  flagellation;  20 

And  some  preferred  the  songs  of  birds,  alack! 
To  Latin  matins  and  their  souls'  salvation. 

And  thought  their  own  wild  whoopings  were  less  dreary 

Than  Father  Pedro's  droning  miserere. 

To  bring  them  back  to  matins  and  to  prime, 

To  pious  works  and  secular  submission. 
To  prove  to  them  that  liberty  was  crime, — 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  Padre's  present  mission; 
To  get  new  souls  perchance  at  the  same  time. 

And  bring  them  to  a  "sense  of  their  condition," —         30 
That  easy  phrase,  which,  in  the  past  and  present. 
Means  making  that  condition  most  unpleasant. 

He  saw  the  glebe  land  guiltless  of  a  furrow; 

He  saw  the  wild  oats  wrestle  on  the  hill; 
He  saw  the  gopher  working  in  his  burrow; 

He  saw  the  squirrel  scampering  at  his  will: — 
He  saw  all  this,  and  felt  no  doubt  a  thorough 

And  deep  conviction  of  God's  goodness;  still 
He  failed  to  see  that  in  His  glory  He 
Yet  left  the  humblest  of  His  creatures  free.  40 
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He  saw  the  flapping  crow,  whose  frequent  note 

Voiced  the  monotony  of  land  and  sky, 
Mocking  with  graceless  wing  and  rusty  coat 

His  priestly  presence  as  he  trotted  by. 
He  would  have  cursed  the  bird  by  bell  and  rote, 

But  other  game  just  then  was  in  his  eye, — 
A  savage  camp,  whose  occupants  preferred 
Their  heathen  darkness  to  the  living  Word. 

He  rang  his  bell,  and  at  the  martial  sound 

Twelve  silver  spurs  their  jingling  rowels  clashed;       50 

Six  horses  sprang  across  the  level  ground 
As  six  dragoons  in  open  order  dashed; 

Above  their  heads  the  lassos  circled  round. 
In  every  eye  a  pious  fervor  flashed; 

They  charged  the  camp,  and  in  one  moment  more 

They  lassoed  six  and  reconverted  four. 

The  Friar  saw  the  conflict  from  a  knoll. 

And  sang  Laus  Deo  and  cheered  on  his  men: 

"Well  thrown,  Bautista, — that's  another  soul; 

After  him,  Gomez, — try  it  once  again;  60 

This  way,  Felipe, — there  the  heathen  stole; 
Bones  of  St.  Francis! — surely  that  makes  ten; 

Te  Deum  laudamus — but  they're  very  wild; 

Non  nobis  Dominus — all  right,  my  child!" 

When  at  that  moment — as  the  story  goes — 
A  certain  squaw,  who  had  her  foes  eluded. 

Ran  past  the  Friar,  just  before  his  nose. 

He  stared  a  moment,  and  in  silence  brooded; 

Then  in  his  breast  a  pious  frenzy  rose 

And  every  other  prudent  thought  excluded;  70 

He  caught  a  lasso,  and  dashed  in  a  canter 

After  that  Occidental  Atalanta. 

High  o'er  his  head  he  swirled  the  dreadful  noose; 
But,  as  the  practice  was  quite  unfamiliar. 
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His  first  cast  tore  Felipe's  captive  loose, 

And  almost  choked  Tiburcio  Camilla, 
And  might  have  interfered  with  that  brave  youth's 

Ability  to  gorge  the  tough  tortilla; 
But  all  things  come  by  practice,  and  at  last 
His  flying  slip-knot  caught  the  maiden  fast.  80 

Then  rose  above  the  plain  a  mingled  yell 
Of  rage  and  triumph, — a  demoniac  whoop: 

The  Padre  heard  it  like  a  passing  knell, 

And  would  have  loosened  his  unchristian  loop; 

But  the  tough  raw-hide  held  the  captive  well. 
And  held,  alas!  too  well  the  captor-dupe; 

For  with  one  bound  the  savage  fled  amain, 

Dragging  horse,  Friar,  down  the  lonely  plain. 

Down  the  arroyo,  out  across  the  mead. 

By  heath  and  hollow,  sped  the  flying  maid,  90 

Dragging  behind  her  still  the  panting  steed 

And  helpless  Friar,  who  in  vain  essayed 
To  cut  the  lasso  or  to  check  his  speed. 

He  felt  himself  beyond  all  human  aid. 
And  trusted  to  the  saints, — and,  for  that  matter, 
To  some  weak  spot  in  Felipe's  riata. 

Alas!  the  lasso  had  been  duly  blessed. 

And,  like  baptism,  held  the  flying  wretch, — 

A  doctrine  that  the  priest  had  oft  expressed. 

Which,  like  the  lasso,  might  be  made  to  stretch,       100 

But  would  not  break;  so  neither  could  divest 
Themselves  of  it,  but,  like  some  awful  fetch^ 

The  holy  Friar  had  to  recognize 

The  image  of  his  fate  in  heathen  guise. 

He  saw  the  glebe  land  guiltless  of  a  furrow; 

He  saw  the  wild  oats  wrestle  on  the  hill; 
He  saw  the  gopher  standing  in  his  burrow; 

He  saw  the  squirrel  scampering  at  his  will: — 
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He  saw  all  this,  and  felt  no  doubt  how  thorough 

The  contrast  was  to  his  condition;  still  no 

The  squaw  kept  onward  to  the  sea,  till  night 
And  the  cold  sea-fog  hid  them  both  from  sight. 

The  morning  came  above  the  serried  coast. 
Lighting  the  snow-peaks  with  its  beacon-fires, 

Driving  before  it  all  the  fleet-winged  host 
Of  chattering  birds  above  the  Mission  spires, 

Filling  the  land  with  light  and  joy,  but  most 
The  savage  woods  with  all  their  leafy  lyres; 

In  pearly  tints  and  opal  flame  and  fire 

The  morning  came,  but  not  the  holy  Friar.  120 

Weeks  passed  away.    In  vain  the  Fathers  sought 
Some  trace  or  token  that  might  tell  his  story; 

Some  thought  him  dead,  or,  like  Elijah,  caught 
Up  to  the  heavens  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

In  this  surmise  some  miracles  were  wrought 
On  his  account,  and  souls  in  purgatory 

Were  thought  to  profit  from  his  intercession; 

In  brief,  his  absence  made  a  "deep  impression." 

A  twelvemonth  passed;  the  welcome  Spring  once  more 
Made  green  the  hills  beside  the  white-faced  Mission,     130 

Spread  her  bright  dais  by  the  western  shore. 
And  sat  enthroned,  a  most  resplendent  vision. 

The  heathen  converts  thronged  the  chapel  door 
At  morning  mass,  when,  says  the  old  tradition, 

A  frightful  whoop  throughout  the  church  resounded, 

And  to  their  feet  the  congregation  bounded. 

A  tramp  of  hoofs  upon  the  beaten  course, 

Then  came  a  sight  that  made  the  bravest  quail: 

A  phantom  Friar  on  a  spectre  horse. 

Dragged  by  a  creature  decked  with  horns  and  tail.        140 

By  the  lone  Mission,  with  the  whirlwind's  force. 
They  madly  swept,  and  left  a  sulphurous  trail: 
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And  that  was  all, — enough  to  tell  the  story, 
And  leave  unblessed  those  souls  in  purgatory. 

And  ever  after,  on  that  fatal  day 

That  Friar  Pedro  rode  abroad  lassoing, 
A  ghostly  couple  came  and  went  away 

With  savage  whoop  and  heathenish  hallooing, 
Which  brought  discredit  on  San  Luis  Rey, 

And  proved  the  Mission's  ruin  and  undoing;  150 

For  ere  ten  years  had  passed,  the  squaw  and  Friar 
Performed  to  empty  walls  and  fallen  spire. 

The  Mission  is  no  more;  upon  its  walls 

The  golden  lizards  slip,  or  breathless  pause, 

Still  as  the  sunshine  brokenly  that  falls 

Through  crannied  roof  and  spider-webs  of  gauze; 

No  more  the  bell  its  solemn  warning  calls, — 
A  holier  silence  thrills  and  overawes; 

And  the  sharp  lights  and  shadows  of  to-day 

Outline  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey.  160 

1869 

CONCEPCION    DE   ARGUELLO 
(Presidio  de  San  Francisco,  1800) 

I 

Looking  seaward,  o'er  the  sandhills  stands  the  fortress,  old 

and  quaint. 
By  the  San  Francisco  friars  lifted  to  their  patron  saint, — 

Sponsor  to  that  wondrous  city,  now  apostate  to  the  creed, 
On  whose  youthful  walls  the  Padre  saw  the  angel's  golden  reed; 

All  its  trophies  long  since  scattered,  all  its  blazon  brushed  away; 
And  the  flag  that  flies  above  it  but  a  triumph  of  to-day. 

Never  scar  of  siege  or  battle  challenges  the  wandering  eye^ 
Never  breach  of  warlike  onset  holds  the  curious  passer-by; 
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Only  one  sweet  human  fancy  interweaves  its  threads  of  gold 
With  the  plain  and  homespun  present,  and  a  love  that  ne'er 
grows  old;  lo 

Only  one  thing  holds  its  crumbling  walls  above  the  meaner 

dust, — 
Listen  to  the  simple  story  of  a  woman's  love  and  trust. 


Count  von  Resanoff,  the  Russian,  envoy  of  the  mighty  Czar, 
Stood  beside  the  deep  embrasures,  where  the  brazen  cannon  are. 

He  with  grave  provincial  magnates  long  had  held  serene  debate 
On  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  the  high  affairs  of  state; 

He  from  grave  provincial  magnates  oft  had  turned  to  talk  apart 
With  the  Commandante's  daughter  on  the  questions  of  the 
heart. 

Until  points  of  gravest  import  yielded  slowly  one  by  one, 
And  by  Love  was  consummated  what  Diplomacy  begun;       20 

Till  beside  the  deep  embrasures,  where  the  brazen  cannon  are. 
He  received  the  twofold  contract  for  approval  of  the  Czar; 

Till  beside  the  brazen  cannon  the  betrothed  bade  adieu. 

And  from  sallyport  and  gateway  north  the  Russian  eagles  flew. 

in 

Long  beside  the  deep  embrasures,  where  the  brazen  cannon  are. 
Did  they  wait  the  promised  bridegroom  and  the  answer  of  the 
Czar; 

Day  by  day  on  wall  and  bastion  beat   the  hollow,  empty 

breeze, — 
Day  by  day  the  sunlight  glittered  on  the  vacant,  smiling  seas; 
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Week  by  week  the  near  hills  whitened  in  their  dusty  leather 

cloaks, — 
Week  by  week  the  far  hills  darkened  from  the  fringing  plain  of 

oaks;  30 

Till  the  rains  came,  and  far  breaking,  on  the  fierce  southwester 

tost. 
Dashed  the  whole  long  coast  with  color,  and  then  vanished  and 

were  lost. 

So  each  year  the  seasons  shifted, — wet  and  warm  and  drear  and 

dry; 
Half  a  year  of  clouds  and  flowers,  half  a  year  of  dust  and  sky. 

Still  it  brought  no  ship  nor  message, — brought  no  tidings,  ill 

or  meet, 
For  the  statesmanlike  Commander,  for  the  daughter  fair  and 

sweet. 

Yet  she  heard  the  varying  message,  voiceless  to  all  ears  beside: 
"He  will  come,"  the  flowers  whispered;  "Come  no  more,"  the 
dry  hills  sighed. 

Still  she  found  him  with  the  waters  lifted  by  the  morning 

breeze, — 
Still  she  lost  him  with  the  folding  of  the  great  white-tented 

seas;  40 

Until  hollows  chased  the  dimples  from  her  cheeks  of  olive 

brown. 
And  at  times  a  swift,  shy  moisture  dragged  the  long  sweet 

lashes  down; 

Or  the  small  mouth  curved  and  quivered  as  for  some  denied 

caress. 
And  the  fair  young  brow  was  knitted  in  an  infantine  distress. 

Then  the  grim  Commander,  pacing  where  the  brazen  cannon 

are. 
Comforted  the  maid  with  proverbs,  wisdom  gathered  from  afar; 
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Bits  of  ancient  observation  by  his  fathers  garnered,  each 
As  a  pebble  worn  and  polished  in  the  current  of  his  speech: 

"  'Those  who  wait  the  coming  rider  travel  twice  as  far  as  he'; 
'Tired  wench  and  coming  butter  never  did  in  time  agree';      50 

"  'He  that  getteth  himself  honey,  though  a  clown,  he  shall  have 

flies'; 
'In  the  end  God  grinds  the  miller';  'In  the  dark  the  mole  has 

eyes'; 

"  'He  whose  father  is  Alcalde  of  his  trial  hath  no  fear,' — 
And  be  sure  the  Count  has  reasons  that  will  make  his  conduct 
clear." 

Then  the  voice  sententious  faltered,  and  the  wisdom  it  would 

teach 
Lost  itself  in  fondest  trifles  of  his  soft  Castilian  speech; 

And  on  "Concha,"  "Conchitita,"  and  "Conchita"  he  would 

dwell 
With  the  fond  reiteration  which  the  Spaniard  knows  so  well. 

So  with  proverbs  and  caresses,  half  in  faith  and  half  in  doubt. 

Every  day  some  hope  was  kindled,  flickered,  faded,  and  went 

out.  60 

IV 

Yearly,  down  the  hillside  sweeping,  came  the  stately  cavalcade, 
Bringing  revel  to  vaquero,  joy  and  comfort  to  each  maid; 

Bringing  days  of  formal  visit,  social  feast  and  rustic  sport. 
Of  bull-baiting  on  the  plaza,  of  love-making  in  the  court. 

Vainly  then  at  Concha's  lattice,  vainly  as  the  idle  wind. 
Rose  the  thin  high  Spanish  tenor  that  bespoke  the  youth  too 
kind; 
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Vainly,  leaning  from  their  saddles,  caballeros,  bold  and  fleet, 
Plucked  for  her  the  buried  chicken  from  beneath  their  mustang's 
feet; 

So  in  vain  the  barren  hillsides  with  their  gay  serapes  blazed, — 

Blazed  and  vanished  in  the  dust-cloud  that  their  flying  hoofs 

had  raised.  70 

Then  the  drum  called  from  the  rampart,  and  once  more,  with 
patient  mien, 

The  Commander  and  his  daughter  each  took  up  the  dull  rou- 
tine,— 

Each  took  up  the  petty  duties  of  a  life  apart  and  lone, 

Till  the  slow  years  wrought  a  music  in  its  dreary  monotone. 


Forty  years  on  wall  and  bastion  swept  the  hollow  idle  breeze, 
Since  the  Russian  eagle  fluttered  from  the  California  seas; 

Forty  years  on  wall  and  bastion  wrought  its  slow  but  sure  decay. 
And  St.  George's  cross  was  lifted  in  the  port  of  Monterey; 

And  the  citadel  was  lighted,  and  the  hall  was  gaily  drest, 
All    to    honor    Sir    George    Simpson,    famous    traveler   and 
guest.  80 

Far  and  near  the  people  gathered  to  the  costly  banquet  set, 
And  exchanged  congratulations  with  the  English  baronet; 

Till,  the  formal  speeches  ended,  and  amidst  the  laugh  and  wine. 
Some  one  spoke  of  Concha's  lover, — heedless  of  the  warning 
sign. 

Quickly  then  cried  Sir  George  Simpson:  "Speak  no  ill  of  him, 

I  pray! 
He  is  dead.    He  died,  poor  fellow,  forty  years  ago  this  day, — 
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"Died  while  speeding  home  to  Russia,  falling  from  a  fractious 

horse. 
Left  a  sweetheart,  too,  they  tell  me.     Married,  I  suppose,  of 

course! 

"Lives  she  yet?"    A  deathlike  silence  fell  on  banquet,  guests, 

and  hall, 
And  a  trembling  figure  rising  fixed  the  awestruck  gaze  of  all.   90 

Two  black  eyes  in  darkened  orbits  gleamed  beneath  the  nun's 

white  hood; 
Black  serge  hid  the  wasted  figure,  bowed  and  stricken  where  it 

stood. 

"Lives  she  yet.'^"     Sir  George  repeated.     All  were  hushed  as 

Concha  drew 
Closer  yet  her  nun's  attire.    "Sefior,  pardon,  she  died,  too!" 

1871 

THE   SOCIETY   UPON    THE   STANISLAUS 

I  reside  at  Table  Mountain,  and  my  name  is  Truthful  James; 
I  am  not  up  to  small  deceit  or  any  sinful  games; 
And  I'll  tell  in  simple  language  what  I  know  about  the  row 
That  broke  up  our  Society  upon  the  Stanislow. 

But  first  I  would  remark,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  plan 
For  any  scientific  gent  to  whale  his  fellow-man, 
And,  if  a  member  don't  agree  with  his  peculiar  whim 
To  lay  for  that  same  member  for  to  "put  a  head"  on  him. 

Now  nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  beautiful  to  see 
Than  the  first  six  months'  proceedings  of  that  same  Society, 
Till  Brown  of  Calaveras  brought  a  lot  of  fossil  bones  1 1 

That  he  found  within  a  tunnel  near  the  tenement  of  Jones. 

Then  Brown  he  read  a  paper,  and  he  reconstructed  there. 
From  those  same  bones,  an  animal  that  was  extremely  rare; 
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And  Jones  then  asked  the  Chair  for  a  suspension  of  the  rules, 
Till  he  could  prove  that  those  same  bones  was  one  of  his  lost 
mules. 

Then  Brown  he  smiled  a  bitter  smile,  and  said  he  was  at  fault 
It  seemed  he  had  been  trespassing  on  Jones's  family  vault; 
He  was  a  most  sarcastic  man,  this  quiet  Mr.  Brown, 
And  on  several  occasions  he  had  cleaned  out  the  town.  20 

Now  I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another  is  an  ass, — at  least,  to  all  intent; 
Nor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him,  to  any  great  extent. 

Then  Abner  Dean  of  Angel's  raised  a  point  of  order,  when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the  abdomen. 
And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor, 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more. 

For,  in  less  time  than  I  write  it,  every  member  did  engage 
In  a  warfare  with  the  remnants  of  a  palseOzoic  age;  30 

And  the  way  they  heaved  those  fossils  in  their  anger  was  a  sin, 
Till  the  skull  of  an  old  mammoth  caved  the  head  of  Thompr 
son  in. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  these  improper  games, 
FbrTlive  at  Table  Mountain,"  and  my  name  is  Truthful  James; 
And  I've  told  in  simple  language  what  I  know  about  the  row 
That  broke  up  our  Society  upon  the  Stanislow.  "    :  

"  ^    •;  1868 

,,  CHIQUITA  .7"     

Beautiful!    Sir,  you  may  say  so.  ■  Thar  isn't  her  match  in  the 

county; 
Is  thar,  old  gal, — Chiquita,  my  darling,  my  beauty.'' 
Feel  of  that  neck,  sir, — thar's  velvet!    Whoa!  steady, — ah,  will 

you,  you  vixen! 
Whoa!  I  say.    Jack,  trot  her  out;  let  the  gentleman  look  at  her 

paces. 
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Morgan! — she  ain't  nothing  else,  and  I've  got  the  papers  to 

prove  it. 
Sired  by  Chippewa  Chief,  and  twelve  hundred  dollars  won't 

buy  her. 
Briggs  of  Tuolumne  owned  her.     Did  you  know  Briggs  of 

Tuolumne.'* 
Busted  hisself  in  White  Pine,  and  blew  out  his  brains  down  in 

'Frisco.^ 

Hedn't  no  savey,  hed  Briggs.    Thar,  Jack!  that'll  do, — quit  that 

foolin'l 
Nothin'  to  what  she  kin  do,  when  she's  got  her  work  cut  out 

before  her.  lo 

Hosses  is  bosses,  you  know,  and  likewise,  too,  jockeys  is  jockeys: 
And  'tain't  ev'ry  man  as  can  ride  as  knows  what  a  boss  has  got 

in  him. 

Know  the  old  ford  on  the  Fork,  that  nearly  got  Flanigan's 

leaders.'* 
Nasty  in  daylight,  you  bet,  and  a  mighty  rough  ford  in  low 

water! 
Well,  it  ain't  six  weeks  ago  that  me  and  the  Jedge  and  his  nevey 
Struck  for  that  ford  in  the  night,  in  the  rain,  and  the  water  all 

round  us; 

Up  to  our  flanks  in  the  gulch,  and  Rattlesnake  Creek  just  a-bilin'. 
Not  a  plank  left  in  the  dam,  and  nary  a  bridge  on  the  river. 
I  had  the  gray,  and  the  Jedge  had  his  roan,  and  his  nevey, 

Chiquita; 
And  after  us  trundled  the  rocks  jest  loosed  from  the  top  of  the 

caiion.  20 

Lickity,  lickity,  switch,  we  came  to  the  ford,  and  Chiquita 
Buckled  right  down  to  her  work,  and,  afore  I  could  yell  to  her 

rider. 
Took  water  jest  at  the  ford,  and  there  was  the  Jedge  and  me 

standing. 
And  twelve  hundred  dollars  of  hoss-flesh  afloat,  and  a-driftin' 

to  thunder! 
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Would  ye  b'lieve  it?    That  night  that  hoss,  that  'ar  filly,  Chi- 

quita, 
Walked  herself  into  her  stall,  and  stood  there,  all  quiet  and 

dripping: 
Clean  as  a  beaver  or  rat,  with  nary  a  buckle  of  harness. 
Just  as  she  swam  the  Fork, — that  hoss,  that  'ar  filly,  Chiquita. 

That's  what  I  call  a  hoss!  and — What  did  you  say? — Oh,  the 

nevey? 
Drownded,  I  reckon, — leastways,  he  never  kem  back  to  deny  it. 
Ye  see  the  derned  fool  had  no  seat,  ye  couldn't  have  made  him  a 

rider;  3 1 

And  then,  ye  know,  boys  will  be  boys,  and  bosses — well,  bosses 

is  bosses! 

1870 

DOW'S    FLAT 

(1856) 

Dow's  Flat.    That's  its  name; 

And  I  reckon  that  you 
Are  a  stranger?    The  same? 
Well,  I  thought  it  was  true, — 
For  thar  isn't  a  man  on  the  river  as  can't  spot  the  place  at 
first  view. 

It  was  called  after  Dow, — 

Which  the  same  was  an  ass, — 
And  as  to  the  how 

Thet  the  thing  kem  to  pass, — 
Jest  tie  up  your  hoss  to  that  buckeye,  and  sit  ye  down  here  in 
the  grass.  10 

You  see  this  'yer  Dow 

Hed  the  worst  kind  of  luck; 
He  slipped  up  somehow 

On  each  thing  thet  he  struck. 
Why,  ef  he'd  a  straddled  thet  fence-rail,  the  derned  thing'd  get 
up  and  buck. 
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He  mined  on  the  bar 

Till  he  couldn't  pay  rates; 
He  was  smashed  by  a  car 

When  he  tunneled  with  Bates; 
And  right  on  the  top  of  his  trouble  kem  his  wife  and  five  kids 
from  the  States.  20 

It  was  rough, — mighty  rough; 
But  the  boys  they  stood  by, 
And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a  house,  on  the  sly; 
And  the  old  woman, — well,  she  did  washing,  and  took  on  when 
no  one  was  nigh. 

But  this  'yer  luck  of  Dow's 

Was  so  powerful  mean 
That  the  spring  near  his  house 
Dried  right  up  on  the  green; 
And  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  but  nary  a  drop  to  be 
seen.  30 

Then  the  bar  petered  out. 

And  the  boys  wouldn't  stay; 
And  the  chills  got  about. 
And  his  wife  fell  away; 
But  Dow  in  his  well  kept  a  peggin'  in  his  usual  ridikilous 
way. 

One  day, — it  was  June, — 

And  a  year  ago,  jest — 
This  Dow  kem  at  noon 
To  his  work  like  the  rest. 
With  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and  derringer  hid  in 
his  breast.  40 

He  goes  to  the  well. 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink, 
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And  stops  for  a  spell 
Jest  to  listen  and  think: 
For  the  sun  in  his  eyes  (jest  like  this,  sir!),  you  see,  kinder  made 
the  cuss  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play. 
And  a  gownd  that  was  Sal's 
Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay: 
Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin',  but  his  all, — as  I've  heer'd 
the  folks  say.  50 

And — That's  a  peart  boss 

Thet  you've  got, — ain't  it  now.'' 
What  might  be  her  cost.-^ 

Eh>    Oh!— Well,  then,  Dow- 
Let's  see, — ^well,  that  forty-foot  grave  wasn't  his,  sir,  that  day, 
anyhow. 

For  a  blow  of  his  pick 

Sorter  caved  in  the  side. 
And  he  looked  and  turned  sick. 
Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 
For  you  see  the  dern  cuss  had  struck — "Water?" — Beg  your 
parding,  young  man, — there  you  lied!  60 

It  was  gold, — in  the  quartz. 

And  it  ran  all  alike; 
And  I  reckon  five  oughts 
Was  the  worth  of  that  strike; 
And  that  house  with  the  coopilow's  his'n, — ^which  the  same 
isn't  bad  for  a  Pike. 

Thet's  why  it's  Dow's  Flat; 
And  the  thing  of  it  is 
'   That  he  kinder  got  that 

Through  sheer  contrariness: 
For  'twas  water  the  derned  cuss  was  seekin',  and  his  luck  made 
him  certain  to  miss.  70 
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Thet's  so!    Thar's  your  way, 
To  the  left  of  yon  tree; 
:  "     But — a^ — look  h'yur,  say? 

Won't  you  come  up  to  tea? 
No?    Well,  then  the  next  time  you're  passin';  and  ask  after 
Dow, — and  thet's  me. 

1870 

THOMPSON    OF   ANGELS 

It  is  the  story  of  Thompson — of  Thompson,  the  hero  of  Angels. 
Frequently   drunk  was   Thompson,   but   always   polite   to   a 

stranger; 
Light  and  free  was  the  touch  of  Thompson  upon  his  revolver; 
Great  the  mortality  incident  on  that  lightness  and  freedom. 

Yet  not  happy  or  gay  was  Thompson,  the  hero  of  Angels; 
Often  spoke  of  himself  in  accents  of  anguish  and  sorrow, 
"Why  do  I  make  the  graves  of  the  frivolous  youth  who  in  folly 
Thoughtlessly  pass  my  revolver,  forgetting  its  lightness  and 
freedom? 

Why  in  my  daily  walks  does  the  surgeon  drop  his  left  eyelid. 

The  undertaker  smile,  and  the  sculptor  of  gravestone  mar- 
bles 10 

Lean  on  his  chisel  and  gaze?    I  care  not  o'er  much  for  attention; 

Simple  am  I  in  my  ways,  save  but  for  this  lightness  and  free- 
dom." 

So  spake  that  pensive  man — this  Thompson,  the  hero  of  Angels, 
Bitterly  smiled  to  himself,  as  he  strode  through  the  chapparal 

musing. 
"Why,  oh,  why?"  echoed  the  pines  in  the  dark  olive  depth  far 

resounding. 
"Why,  indeed?"  whispered  the  sage  brush  that  bent  'neath  his 

feet  non-elastic. 

Pleasant  indeed  was  that  morn  that  dawned  o'er  the  bar-room  at 
Angels, 
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Where  in  their  manhood's  prime  was  gathered  the  pride  of  the 

hamlet. 
Six  "took  sugar  in  theirs,"  and  nine  to  the  barkeeper  lightly 
Smiled  as  they  said,  "Well,  Jim,  you  can  give  us  our  regular 

fusil."  20 

Suddenly  as  the  gray  hawk  swoops  down  on  the  barnyard, 
alighting 

Where,  pensively  picking  their  corn,  the  favorite  pullets  are 
gathered. 

So  in  that  festive  bar-room  dropped  Thompson,  the  hero  of 
Angels, 

Grasping  his  weapon  dread  with  his  pristine  lightness  and  free- 
dom. 

Never  a  word  he  spoke;  divesting  himself  of  his  garments. 
Danced  the  war-dance  of  the  playful  yet  truculent  Modoc, 
Uttered  a  single  whoop,  and  then,  in  the  accents  of  challenge, 
Spake:  "Oh,  behold  in  me  a  Crested  Jay  Hawk  of  the  moun- 
tain." 

Then  rose  a  pallid  man — a  man  sick  with  fever  and  ague; 

Small  was  he,  and  his  step  was  tremulous,  weak,  and  uncertain; 

Slowly  a  Derringer  drew,  and  covered  the  person  of  Thomp- 
son; 31 

Said  in  his  feeblest  pipe,  "I'm  a  Bald-headed  Snipe  of  the 
Valley." 

As  on  its  native  plains  the  kangaroo,  startled  by  hunters. 
Leaps  with  successive  bounds,  and  hurries  away  to  the  thickets. 
So  leaped  the  Crested  Hawk,  and  quietly  hopping  behind  him 
Ran,  and  occasionally  shot,  that  Bald-headed  Snipe  of  the 
Valley. 

Vain  at  the  festive  bar  still  lingered  the  people  of  Angels, 
Hearing  afar  in  the  woods  the  petulant  pop  of  the  pistol; 
Never  again  returned  the  Crested  Jay  Hawk  of  the  mountains. 
Never  again  was  seen  the  Bald-headed  Snipe  of  the  Valley.  40 
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Yet  in  the  hamlet  of  Angels,  when  truculent  speeches  are  uttered, 
When  bloodshed  and  life  alone  will  atone  for  some  trifling 

misstatement, 
Maidens  and  men  in  their  prime  recall  the  last  hero  of  Angels, 
Think  of  and  vainly  regret  the  Bald-headed  Snipe  of  the  Valley! 

1871 

JACK    OF    THE    TULES 
(Southern  California) 

Shrewdly  you  question,  Seiior,  and  I  fancy 
You  are  no  novice.    Confess  that  to  little 
Of  my  poor  gossip  of  Mission  and  Pueblo 
You  are  a  stranger! 

Am  I  not  right?    Ah!  believe  me,  that  ever 
Since  we  joined  company  at  the  posada 
I've  watched  you  closely,  and — pardon  an  old  priest — 
I've  caught  you  smiling! 

Smiling  to  hear  an  old  fellow  like  me  talk 
Gossip  of  pillage  and  robbers,  and  even  10 

Air  his  opinion  of  law  and  alcaldes 
Like  any  other! 

Now! — by  that  twist  of  the  wrist  on  the  bridle. 
By  that  straight  line  from  the  heel  to  the  shoulder. 
By  that  curt  speech, — nay!  nay!  no  offense,  son, — 
You  are  a  soldier? 

No?    Then  a  man  of  affairs?    San  Sebastian! 
'Twould  serve  me  right  if  I  prattled  thus  wildly 
To — say  a  sheriff?    No? — just  caballero? 

Well,  more's  the  pity.  20 

Ah!  what  we  want  here's  a  man  of  your  presence; 
Sano^  Secreto^ — yes,  all  the  four  S's, 
Joined  with  a  boldness  and  dash,  when  the  time  comes, 
And — may  I  say  it? — 
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One  not  too  hard  on  the  poor  country  people, 
Peons  and  silly  vaqueros,  who,  dazzled 
By  reckless  skill,  and,  perchance,  reckless  largesse, 
Wink  at  some  queer  things. 

No?    You  would  crush  them  as  well  as  the  robbers, — 
Root  them  out!  scatter  them?    Ah!  you  are  bitter —        30 
And  yet — quien  sabe^  perhaps  that's  the  one  way 
To  catch  their  leader. 

As  to  myself,  now,  I'd  share  your  displeasure; 
For  I  admit  in  this  Jack  of  the  Tules 
Certain  good  points.    He  still  comes  to  confession — 
You'd  "like  to  catch  him"? 

Ah,  if  you  did  at  such  times,  you  might  lead  him 
Home  by  a  thread.    Good!    Again  you  are  smiling: 
You  have  no  faith  in  such  shrift,  and  but  little 

In  priest  or  penitent.  40 

Buenol    We  take  no  offense,  sir;  whatever 
It  please  you  to  say,  it  becomes  us,  for  Church  sake, 
To  bear  in  peace.    Yet,  if  you  were  kinder — 
And  less  suspicious — 

I  might  still  prove  to  you,  Jack  of  the  Tules 
Shames  not  our  teaching;  nay,  even  might  show  you, 
Hard  by  this  spot,  his  old  comrade,  who,  wounded, 
Lives  on  his  bounty. 

If — ah,  you  listen! — I  see  I  can  trust  you; 
Then,  on  your  word  as  a  gentleman — follow.  50 

Under  that  sycamore  stands  the  old  cabin; 
There  sits  his  comrade. 

Eh! — are  you  mad?    You  would  try  to  arrest  him? 
You,  with  a  warrant?    Oh  well,  take  the  rest  of  them: 
Pedro,  Bill,  Murray,  Pat  Doolan.    Hey! — all  of  you, 
Tumble  out,  d — n  it! 
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There! — that'll  do,  boys!    Stand  back!    Ease  his  elbows; 
Take  the  gag  from  his  mouth.    Good!    Now  scatter  like  devils 
After  his  posse — four  straggling,  four  drunken — 

At  the  posada.  60 

You — help  me  off  with  these  togs,  and  then  vamos! 
Now,  ole  Jeff  Dobbs! — Sheriff,  Scout,  and  Detective! 
You're  so  derned  'cute!    Kinder  sick,  ain't  ye,  bluffing 
Jack  of  the  Tules! 
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PLAIN   LANGUAGE    FROM   TRUTHFUL   JAMES 

(Table  Mountain,  1870) 

Which  I  wish  to  remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain. 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name; 

And  I  shall  not  deny. 
In  regard  to  the  same. 

What  that  name  might  imply;  10 

But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  childlike, 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

It  was  August  the  third. 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies;^ 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise; 
Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 

Which  we  had  a  small  game. 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand:  20 
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It  was  Euchre.    The  same 

He  did  not  understand; 
But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table, 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve, 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye's  sleeve. 
Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive.  30 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made. 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see, — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower. 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me; 
And  he  rose  with  a  sigh. 

And  said,  "Can  this  be?  40 

We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor," — 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand. 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding, 

In  the  game  "he  did  not  understand." 

In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty-four  jacks, —  50 

Which  was  coming  it  strong. 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts; 
And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper, 

What  is  frequent  in  tapers, — that's  wax. 
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Which  is  why  I  remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain, 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, — 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain.  60 
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THE   WILLOWS 

(After  Edgar  Allan  Poe) 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober, 

The  streets  they  were  dirty  and  drear; 
It  was  night  in  the  month  of  October, 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year. 
Like  the  skies,  I  was  perfectly  sober. 

As  I  stopped  at  the  mansion  of  Shear — 
At  the  Nightingale, — perfectly  sober,  -- 

And  the  willowy  woodland  down  here. 

Here,  once  in  an  alley  Titanic  -• 

Of  Ten-pins,  I  roamed  with  my  soul,— 
Of  Ten-pins,  with  Mary,  my  soul; 

They  were  days  when  my  heart  was, volcanic, 
And  impelled  me  to  frequently  roll, 
And  made  me  resistlessly  roll. 

Till  my  ten-strikes  created  a  panic 

In  the  realms  of  the  Boreal  pole, — -      ,     .    -, 

Till  my  ten-strikes  created  a  panic  .  . ,   .  - 

With  the  monkey  atop  of  his  pole. 

I  repeat,  I  was  perfectly  sober, 

But  my  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sear, 
My  thoughts  were  decidedly  queer; 

For  I  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 
And  I  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year; 
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I  forgot  that  sweet  morceau  of  Auber 
That  the  band  oft  performed  down  here, 

And  I  mixed  the  sweet  music  of  Auber 
With  the  Nightingale's  music  by  Shear. 

And  now  as  the  night  was  senescent, 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn, 

And  car-drivers  hinted  of  morn,  30 

At  the  end  of  the  path  a  liquescent 

And  bibulous  lustre  was  born; 
'Twas  made  by  the  bar-keeper  present, 

Who  mixed  a  duplicate  horn, — 
His  two  hands  describing  a  crescent 

Distinct  with  a  duplicate  horn. 

And  I  said:  "This  looks  perfectly  regal. 

For  it's  warm,  and  I  know  I  feel  dry, — 

I  am  confident  that  I  feel  dry. 
We  have  come  past  the  emeu  and  eagle,  40 

And  watched  the  gay  monkey  on  high; 
Let  us  drink  to  the  emeu  and  eagle, 

To  the  swan  and  the  monkey  on  high, — 

To  the  eagle  and  monkey  on  high; 
For  this  bar-keeper  will  not  inveigle. 

Bully  boy  with  the  vitreous  eye, — 
He  surely  would  never  inveigle, 

Sweet  youth  with  the  crystalline  eye." 

But  Mary,  uplifting  her  finger. 

Said:  "Sadly  this  bar  I  mistrust, —  50 

I  fear  that  this  bar  does  not  trust. 
Oh,  hasten!  oh,  let  us  not  linger! 

Oh,  fly, — let  us  fly, — ere  we  must!" 
In  terror  she  cried,  letting  sink  her 

Parasol  till  it  trailed  in  the  dust; 
In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Parasol  till  it  trailed  in  the  dust, — 

Till  it  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 
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Then  I  pacified  Mary  and  kissed  her, 

And  tempted  her  into  the  room,  60 

And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom; 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

But  were  stopped  by  the  warning  of  doom, — 
By  some  words  that  were  warning  of  doom. 

And  I  said,  "What  is  written,  sweet  sister. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room?" 

She  sobbed,  as  she  answered,  "All  liquors 
Must  be  paid  for  ere  leaving  the  room." 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober. 
As  the  streets  were  deserted  and  drear,  70 

For  my  pockets  were  empty  and  drear; 

And  I  cried:  "It  was  surely  October, 
On  this  very  night  of  last  year. 
That  I  journeyed,  I  journeyed  down  here, — 
That  I  brought  a  fair  maiden  down  here, 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year! 
Ahl  to  me  that  inscription  is  clear; 

Well  I  know  now,  I'm  perfectly  sober, 
Why  no  longer  they  credit  me  here, — 

Well  I  know  now  that  music  of  Auber,  80 

And  this  Nightingale,  kept  by  one  Shear." 
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RELIEVING    GUARD 
Thomas  Starr  King.    Obit  March  4,  1864 

Came  the  relief.    "What,  sentry,  ho! 

How  passed  the  night  through  thy  long  waking.'^" 

"Cold,  cheerless,  dark, — as  may  befit 

The  hour  before  the  dawn  is  breaking." 

"No  sight.'^  no  sound.'^"    "No;  nothing  save 
The  plover  from  the  marshes  calling. 
And  in  yon  western  sky,  about 
An  hour  ago,  a  star  was  falling." 
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"A  star?    There's  nothing  strange  in  that." 

"No,  nothing;  but,  above  the  thicket,  lo 

Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  God 

Somewhere  had  just  reUeved  a  picket." 
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FATE 

"The  sky  is  clouded,  the  rocks  are  bare, 
The  spray  of  the  tempest  is  white  in  air; 
The  winds  are  out  with  the  waves  at  play, 
And  I  shall  not  tempt  the  sea  to-day. 

"The  trail  is  narrow,  the  wood  is  dim, 
The  panther  clings  to  the  arching  limb; 
And  the  lion's  whelps  are  abroad  at  play, 
And  I  shall  not  join  in  the  chase  to-day." 

But  the  ship  sailed  safely  over  the  sea. 
And  the  hunters  came  from  the  chase  in  glee; 
And  the  town  that  was  builded  upon  a  rock 
Was  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake  shock. 
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Captain  of  the  Western  wood, 
Thou  that  apest  Robin  Hood! 
Green  above  thy  scarlet  hose. 
How  thy  velvet  mantle  shows! 
Never  tree  like  thee  arrayed, 
O  thou  gallant  of  the  glade! 

When  the  fervid  August  sun 
Scorches  all  it  looks  upon. 
And  the  balsam  of  the  pine 
Drips  from  stem  to  needle  fine. 
Round  thy  compact  shade  arranged, 
Not  a  leaf  of  thee  is  changed! 
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When  the  yellow  autumn  sun 

Saddens  all  it  looks  upon, 

Spreads  its  sackcloth  on  the  hills. 

Strews  its  ashes  in  the  rills, 

Thou  thy  scarlet  hose  dost  doff. 

And  in  limbs  of  purest  buff 

Challengest  the  sombre  glade 

For  a  sylvan  masquerade.  20 

Where,  oh,  where,  shall  he  begin 
Who  would  paint  thee,  Harlequin? 
With  thy  waxen  burnished  leaf, 
With  thy  branches'  red  relief, 
With  thy  polytinted  fruit, — 
In  thy  spring  or  autumn  suit, — 
Where  begin,  and  oh!  where  end. 
Thou  whose  charms  all  art  transcend? 
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WHAT    THE    ENGINES    SAID 
(Opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad) 

What  was  it  the  Engines  said. 
Pilots  touching, — head  to  head 
Facing  on  the  single  track. 
Half  a  world  behind  each  back? 
This  is  what  the  Engines  said, 
Unreported  and  unread. 

With  a  prefatory  screech. 
In  a  florid  Western  speech. 
Said  the  Engine  from  the  West: 
*'I  am  from  Sierra's  crest; 
And  if  altitude's  a  test. 
Why,  I  reckon,  it's  confessed 
That  I've  done  my  level  best." 
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Said  the  Engine  from  the  East: 

"They  who  work  best  talk  the  least. 

S'pose  you  whistle  down  your  brakes; 

What  you've  done  is  no  great  shakes, — 

Pretty  fair, — but  let  our  meeting 

Be  a  different  kind  of  greeting. 

Let  these  folks  with  champagne  stuffing,  20 

Not  their  Engines,  do  the  puffing. 

"Listen!    Where  Atlantic  beats 

Shores  of  snow  and  summer  heats; 

Where  the  Indian  autumn  skies 

Paint  the  woods  with  wampum  dyes, — 

I  have  chased  the  flying  sun. 

Seeing  all  he  looked  upon. 

Blessing  all  that  he  had  blessed, 

Nursing  in  my  iron  breast 

All  his  vivifying  heat,  30 

All  his  clouds  about  my  crest; 

And  before  my  flying  feet 

Every  shadow  must  retreat." 

Said  the  Western  Engine,  "Phewl" 

And  a  long,  low  whistle  blew. 

"Come,  now,  really  that's  the  oddest 

Talk  for  one  so  very  modest. 

You  brag  of  your  East!     You  do? 

Why,  /  bring  the  East  to  youl 

AH  the  Orient,  all  Cathay,  40 

Find  through  me  the  shortest  way; 

And  the  sun  you  follow  here 

Rises  in  my  hemisphere. 

Really, — if  one  must  be  rude, — 

Length,  my  friend,  ain't  longitude. 

Said  the  Union:  "Don't  reflect,  or 
I'll  run  over  some  Director." 
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Said  the  Central:  "I'm  Pacific; 

But,  when  riled,  I'm  quite  terrific. 

Yet  to-day  we  shall  not  quarrel,  50 

Just  to  show  these  folks  this  moral. 

How  two  Engines — in  their  vision — 

Once  have  met  without  collision." 

That  is  what  the  Engines  said, 
Unreported  and  unread; 
Spoken  slightly  through  the  nose, 
With  a  whistle  at  the  close. 


THE    STATION-MASTER    OF   LONE    PRAIRIE 

An  empty  bench,  a  sky  of  grayest  etching, 

A  bare,  bleak  shed  in  blackest  silhouette. 

Twelve  years  of  platform,  and  before  them  stretching 

Twelve  miles  of  prairie  glimmering  through  the  wet. 

North,  south,  east,  west, — the  same  dull  gray  persistence, 
The  tattered  vapors  of  a  vanished  train, 
The  narrowing  rails  that  meet  to  pierce  the  distance. 
Or  break  the  columns  of  the  far-off  rain. 

Naught  but  myself;  nor  form  nor  figure  breaking 
The  long  hushed  level  and  stark  shining  waste; 
Nothing  that  moves  to  fill  the  vision  aching. 
When  the  last  shadow  fled  in  sullen  haste. 

Nothing  beyond.    Ah  yes!    From  out  the  station 
A  stiff,  gaunt  figure  thrown  against  the  sky. 
Beckoning  me  with  some  wooden  salutation 
Caught  from  his  signals  as  the  train  flashed  by; 

Yielding  me  place  beside  him  with  dumb  gesture 

Born  of  that  reticence  of  sky  and  air. 

We  sit  apart,  yet  wrapped  in  diat  one  vesture 

Of  silence,  sadness,  and  unspoken  care:  : 
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Each  following  his  own  thought, — around  us  darkening 
The  rain-washed  boundaries  and  stretching  track, — 
Each  following  those  dim  parallels  and  hearkening 
For  long-lost  voices  that  will  not  come  back. 

Until,  unasked, — I  knew  not  why  or  wherefore, — 
He  yielded,  bit  by  bit,  his  dreary  past. 
Like  gathered  clouds  that  seemed  to  thicken  there  for 
Some  dull  down-dropping  of  their  care  at  last. 

Long  had  he  lived  there.    As  a  boy  had  started 
From  the  stacked  corn  the  Indian's  painted  face;  30 

Heard  the  wolves'  howl  the  wearying  waste  that  parted 
His  father's  hut  from  the  last  camping-place. 

Nature  had  mocked  him:  thrice  had  claimed  the  reaping, 
With  scythe  of  fire,  of  lands  she  once  had  sown; 
Sent  the  tornado,  round  his  hearthstone  heaping 
Rafters,  dead  faces  that  were  like  his  own. 

Then  came  the  War  Time.  When  its  shadow  beckoned 

He  had  walked  dumbly  where  the  flag  had  led 

Through  swamp  and  fen, — unknown,  unpraised,  unreckoned, — 

To  famine,  fever,  and  a  prison  bed.  40 

Till  the  storm  passed,  and  the  slow  tide  returning 
Cast  him,  a  wreck,  beneath  his  native  sky; 
Here,  at  his  watch,  gave  him  the  chance  of  earning 
Scant  means  to  live — who  won  the  right  to  die. 

All  this  I  heard — or  seemed  to  hear — half  blending 
With  the  low  murmur  of  the  coming  breeze. 
The  call  of  some  lost  bird,  and  the  unending 
And  tireless  sobbing  of  those  grassy  seas. 

Until  at  last  the  spell  of  desolation 

Broke  with  a  trembling  star  and  far-off  cry.  50 

The  coming  train!    I  glanced  around  the  station. 

All  was  as  empty  as  the  upper  skyl 
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Naught  but  myself;  nor  form  nor  figure  waking 
The  long  hushed  level  and  stark  shining  waste; 
Naught  but  myself,  that  cry,  and  the  dull  shaking 
Of  wheel  and  axle,  stopped  in  breathless  haste! 

"Now,  then — look  sharp!    Eh,  what?    The  Station-Master? 

Thar  s  none!    We  stopped  here  of  our  own  accord. 

The  man  got  killed  in  the  down-train  disaster 

This  time  last  evening.    Right  there!    All  aboard!"  60 
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Blown  out  of  the  prairie  in  twilight  and  dew. 
Half  bold  and  half  timid,  yet  lazy  all  through; 
Loath  ever  to  leave,  and  yet  fearful  to  stay. 
He  limps  in  the  clearing,  an  outcast  in  gray. 

A  shade  on  the  stubble,  a  ghost  by  the  wall. 
Now  leaping,  now  limping,  now  risking  a  fall, 
Lop-eared  and  large-jointed,  but  ever  alway 
A  thoroughly  vagabond  outcast  in  gray. 

Here,  Carlo,  old  fellow, — he's  one  of  your  kind, — 
Go,  seek  him  and  bring  him  in  out  of  the  wind.  10 

What!  snarling,  my  Carlo!    So  even  dogs  may 
Deny  their  own  kin  in  the  outcast  in  gray. 

Well,  take  what  you  will, — though  it  be  on  the  sly, 
Marauding  or  begging, — I  shall  not  ask  why, 
But  will  call  it  a  dole,  just  to  help  on  his  way 
A  four-footed  friar  in  orders  of  gray! 
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Coward, — of  heroic  size. 
In  whose  lazy  muscles  lies 
Strength  we  fear  and  yet  despise; 
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Savage, — whose  relentless  tusks 

Are  content  with  acorn  husks; 

Robber, — whose  exploits  ne'er  soared 

O'er  the  bee's  or  squirrel's  hoard; 

Whiskered  chin  and  feeble  nose, 

Claws  of  steel  on  baby  toes, — 

Here,  in  solitude  and  shade,  10 

Shambling,  shuffling  plantigrade, 

Be  thy  courses  undismayed! 

Here,  where  Nature  makes  thy  bed, 
Let  thy  rude,  half-human  tread 

Point  to  hidden  Indian  springs. 
Lost  in  ferns  and  fragrant  grasses. 

Hovered  o'er  by  timid  wings. 
Where  the  wood-duck  lightly  passes. 
Where  the  wild  bee  holds  her  sweets, — 
Epicurean  retreats,  20 

Fit  for  thee,  and  better  than 
Fearful  spoils  of  dangerous  man. 
In  thy  fat-jowled  deviltry 
Friar  Tuck  shall  live  in  thee; 
Thou  mayst  levy  tithe  and  dole; 

Thou  shalt  spread  the  woodland  cheer, 
From  the  pilgrim  taking  toll; 

Match  thy  cunning  with  his  fear; 
Eat,  and  drink,  and  have  thy  fill; 
Yet  remain  an  oudaw  still!  30 
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"CROTALUS" 
(Rattlesnake  Bar,  Sierras) 

No  life  in  earth,  or  air,  or  sky; 
The  sunbeams,  broken  silently. 
On  the  bared  rocks  around  me  lie,- 
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Cold  rocks  with  half-warmed  lichens  scarred, 
And  scales  of  moss;  and  scarce  a  yard 
Away,  one  long  strip,  yellow-barred. 

Lost  in  a  cleft!     'Tis  but  a  stride 
To  reach  it,  thrust  its  roots  aside. 
And  lift  it  on  thy  stick  astride! 

Yet  stay!    That  moment  is  thy  grace!  lo 

For  round  thee,  thrilling  air  and  space, 
A  chattering  terror  fills  the  place! 

A  sound  as  of  dry  bones  that  stir 
In  the  Dead  Valley!    By  yon  fir 
The  locust  stops  its  noonday  whir! 

The  wild  bird  hears;  smote  with  the  sound. 
As  if  by  bullet  brought  to  ground. 
On  broken  wing,  dips,  wheeling  round! 

The  hare,  transfixed,  with  trembling  lip, 

Halts,  breathless,  on  pulsating  hip,  20 

And  palsied  tread,  and  heels  that  slip. 


Enough,  old  friend! — 'tis  thou.    Forget 
My  heedless  foot,  nor  longer  fret 
The  peace  with  thy  grim  castanet! 

I  know  thee!    Yes!    Thou  mayst  forego 
That  lifted  crest;  the  measured  blow 
Beyond  which  thy  pride  scorns  to  go. 

Or  yet  retract!    For  me  no  spell 

Lights  those  slit  orbs,  where,  some  think,  dwell 

Machicolated  fires  of  hell!  30 

I  only  know  thee  humble,  bold, 

Haughty,  with  miseries  untold. 

And  the  old  Curse  that  left  thee  cold. 
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And  drove  thee  ever  to  the  sun, 

On  bUstering  rocks;  nor  made  thee  shun 

Our  cabin's  hearth,  when  day  was  done. 

And  the  spent  ashes  warmed  thee  best; 
We  knew  thee, — silent,  joyless  guest 
Of  our  rude  ingle.    E'en  thy  quest 

Of  the  rare  milk-bowl  seemed  to  be  40 

Naught  but  a  brother's  poverty. 
And  Spartan  taste  that  kept  thee  free 

From  lust  and  rapine.    Thou!  whose  fame 
Searchest  the  grass  with  tongue  of  flame. 
Making  all  creatures  seem  thy  game; 

When  the  whole  woods  before  thee  run, 
Asked  but — when  all  was  said  and  done — 
To  lie,  untrodden,  in  the  sun! 


DICKENS    IN    CAMP 

Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting. 

The  river  sang  below; 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 

Their  minarets  of  snow. 

The  roaring  camp-fire,  with  rude  humor,  painted 

The  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  haggard  face  and  form  that  drooped  and  fainted 

In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth; 

Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant  treasure 

A  hoarded  volume  drew,  10 

And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of  listless  leisure 
To  hear  the  tale  anew. 
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And  then,  while  round  them  shadows  gathered  faster, 

And  as  the  fireUght  fell. 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein,  the  Master 

Had  writ  of  "Little  Nell." 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  fancy, — for  the  reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all, — 
But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall;  20 

The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows. 

Listened  in  every  spray. 
While  the  whole  camp  with  "Nell"  on  English  meadows 

Wandered  and  lost  their  way. 

And  so  in  mountain  solitudes — o'ertaken 

As  by  some  spell  divine — 
Their  cares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles  shaken 

From  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp  and  wasted  all  its  fire; 

And  he  who  wrought  that  spell.'^  30 

Ah!  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire, 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell! 

Lost  is  that  camp,  but  let  its  fragrant  story 

Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 
With  hop- vine's  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 

That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  wreaths  entwine. 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly, 

This  spray  of  Western  pine!  40 
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///.    SPANISH  LEGENDS 
THE   LEGEND    OF    MONTE    DEL    DIABLO 

The  cautious  reader  will  detect  a  lack  of  authenticity  in  the 
following  pages.  I  am  not  a  cautious  reader  myself,  yet  I  con- 
fess with  some  concern  to  the  absence  of  much  documentary 
evidence  in  support  of  the  singular  incident  I  am  about  to  re-  ^ 
late.  Disjointed  memoranda,  the  proceedings  of  ayuntamientos 
and  early  departmental  juntas,  with  other  records  of  a  primitive 
and  superstitious  people,  have  been  my  inadequate  authorities. 
It  is  but  just  to  state,  however,  that  though  this  particular  story 
lacks  corroboration,  in  ransacking  the  Spanish  archives  of 
Upper  California  I  have  met  with  many  more  surprising  and 
incredible  stories,  attested  and  supported  to  a  degree  that  would 
have  placed  this  legend  beyond  a  cavil  or  doubt.  I  have,  also, 
never  lost  faith  in  the  legend  myself,  and  in  so  doing  have  prof- 
ited much  from  the  examples  of  divers  grant-claimants,  who 
have  often  jostled  me  in  their  more  practical  researches,  and 
who  have  my  sincere  sympathy  at  the  skepticism  of  a  modern 
hard-headed  and  practical  world. 

For  many  years  after  Father  Junipero  Serro  first  rang  his  bell 
in  the  wilderness  of  Upper  California,  the  spirit  which  animated 
that  adventurous  priest  did  not  wane.  The  conversion  of  the 
heathen  went  on  rapidly  in  the  establishment  of  missions 
throughout  the  land.  So  sedulously  did  the  good  Fathers  set 
about  their  work,  that  around  their  isolated  chapels  there  pres- 
ently arose  adobe  huts,  whose  mud-plastered  and  savage  ten- 
ants partook  regularly  of  the  provisions,  and  occasionally  of 
the  Sacrament,  of  their  pious  hosts.  Nay,  so  great  was  their 
progress,  that  one  zealous  Padre  is  reported  to  have  adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  Supper  one  Sabbath  morning  to  "over  three 
hundred  heathen  salvages."  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  Enemy  of  Souls,  being  greatly  incensed  thereat,  and  alarmed 
at  his  decreasing  popularity,  should  have  grievously  tempted 
and  embarrassed  these  holy  Fathers,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
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Yet  they  were  happy,  peaceful  days  for  CaHfornia.  The 
vagrant  keels  of  prying  Commerce  had  not  as  yet  ruffled  the 
lordly  gravity  of  her  bays.  No  torn  and  ragged  gulch  betrayed 
the  suspicion  of  golden  treasure.  The  wild  oats  drooped  idly 
in  the  morning  heat,  or  wresded  with  the  afternoon  breezes. 
Deer  and  antelope  dotted  the  plain.  The  watercourses  brawled 
in  their  familiar  channels,  nor  dreamed  of  ever  shifting  their 
regular  tide.  The  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  and  Calaveras  were 
as  yet  unrecorded.  The  holy  Fathers  noted  little  of  the  land- 
scape beyond  the  barbaric  prodigaUty  with  which  the  quick 
soil  repaid  the  sowing.  A  new  conversion,  the  advent  of  a 
saint's  day,  or  the  baptism  of  an  Indian  baby,  was  at  once  the 
chronicle  and  marvel  of  their  day. 

At  this  blissful  epoch  there  lived  at  the  Mission  of  San  Pablo 
Father  Jose  Antonio  Haro,  a  worthy  brother  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  was  of  tall  and  cadaverous  aspect.  A  somewhat  ro- 
mantic history  had  given  a  poetic  interest  to  his  lugubrious 
visage.  While  a  youth,  pursuing  his  studies  at  famous  Sala- 
manca, he  had  become  enamored  of  the  charms  of  Doiia  Carmen 
de  Torrencevara,  as  that  lady  passed  to  her  matutinal  devotions. 
Untoward  circumstances,  hastened,  perhaps,  by  a  wealthier 
suitor,  brought  this  amour  to  a  disastrous  issue;  and  Father 
Jose  entered  a  monastery,  taking  upon  himself  the  vows  of 
celibacy.  It  was  here  that  his  natural  fervor  and  poetic  enthusi- 
asm conceived  expression  as  a  missionary.  A  longing  to  con- 
vert the  uncivilized  heathen  succeeded  his  frivolous  earthly 
passion,  and  a  desire  to  explore  and  develop  unknown  fastnesses 
continually  possessed  him.  In  his  flashing  eye  and  sombre  ex- 
terior was  detected  a  singular  commingling  of  the  discreet  Las 
Casas  and  the  impetuous  Balboa. 

Fired  by  this  pious  zeal.  Father  Jose  went  forward  in  the  van 
of  Christian  pioneers.  On  reaching  Mexico,  he  obtained  au- 
thority to  establish  the  Mission  of  San  Pablo.  Like  the  good 
Junipero,  accompanied  only  by  an  acolyte  and  muleteer,  he 
unsaddled  his  mules  in  a  dusky  cafion,  and  rang  his  bell  in  the 
wilderness.  The  savages — a  peaceful,  inoffensive,  and  inferior 
race — presently  flocked  around  him.    The  nearest  military  post 
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was  far  away,  which  contributed  much  to  the  security  of  these 
pious  pilgrims,  who  found  their  open  trustfulness  and  amiabil- 
ity better  fitted  to  repress  hostility  than  the  presence  of  an 
armed,  suspicious,  and  brawling  soldiery.  So  the  good  Father 
Jose  said  matins  and  prime,  mass  and  vespers,  in  the  heart  of 
sin  and  heathenism,  taking  no  heed  to  himself,  but  looking  only 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Church.  Conversions  soon  followed, 
and,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1760,  the  first  Indian  baby  was  baptized, 
— an  event  which,  as  Father  Jose  piously  records,  "exceeds  the 
richnesse  of  gold  or  precious  jewels  or  the  chancing  upon  the 
Ophir  of  Solomon."  I  quote  this  incident  as  best  suited  to 
show  the  ingenious  blending  of  poetry  and  piety  which  distin- 
guished Father  Jose's  record. 

The  Mission  of  San  Pablo  progressed  and  prospered  until  the 
pious  founder  thereof,  like  the  infidel  Alexander,  might  have 
wept  that  there  were  no  more  heathen  worlds  to  conquer.  But 
his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  could  not  long  brook  an  idle-; 
ness  that  seemed  begotten  of  sin;  and  one  pleasant  August  morn- 
ing, in  the  year  of  grace  1770,  Father  Jose  issued  from  the 
outer  court  of  the  Mission  building,  equipped  to  explore  the 
field  for  new  missionary  labors. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  quiet  gravity  and  unpretentious- 
ness  of  the  little  cavalcade.  First  rode  a  stout  muleteer,  leading 
a  pack-mule  laden  with  the  provisions  of  the  party,  together 
with  a  few  cheap  crucifixes  and  hawks'  bells.  After  him  came 
the  devout  Padre  Jose,  bearing  his  breviary  and  cross,  with  a 
black  serapa  thrown  around  his  shoulders;  while  on  either  side 
trotted  a  dusky  convert,  anxious  to  show  a  proper  sense  of  his 
regeneration  by  acting  as  guide  into  the  wilds  of  his  heathen 
brethren.  Their  new  condition  was  agreeably  shown  by  the 
absence  of  the  usual  mud-plaster,  which  in  their  unconverted 
state  they  assumed  to  keep  away  vermin  and  cold.  The  morn- 
ing was  bright  and  propitious.  Before  their  departure,  mass 
had  been  said  in  the  chapel,  and  the  protection  of  St.  Ignatius 
invoked  against  all  contingent  evils,  but  especially  against  bears, 
which,  like  the  fiery  dragons  of  old,  seemed  to  cherish  uncon- 
querable hostility  to  the  Holy  Church. 
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As  they  wound  through  the  canon,  charming  birds  disported 
upon  boughs  and  sprays,  and  sober  quails  piped  from  the  alders; 
the  willowy  watercourses  gave  a  musical  utterance,  and  the  long 
grass  whispered  on  the  hillside.  On  entering  the  deeper  defiles, 
above  them  towered  dark  green  masses  of  pine,  and  occasion- 
ally the  madrofio  shook  its  bright  scarlet  berries.  As  they  toiled 
up  many  a  steep  ascent.  Father  Jose  sometimes  picked  up  frag- 
ments of  scoria,  which  spake  to  his  imagination  of  direful  vol- 
canoes and  impending  earthquakes.  To  the  less  scientific  mind 
of  the  muleteer  Ignacio  they  had  even  a  more  terrifying  sig- 
nificance; and  he  once  or  twice  snuffed  the  air  suspiciously,  and 
declared  that  it  smelt  of  sulphur.  So  the  first  day  of  their  jour- 
ney wore  away,  and  at  night  they  encamped  without  having 
met  a  single  heathen  face. 

was  on  this  night  that  the  Enemy  of  Souls  appeared  to 

nacio  in  an  appalling  form.  He  had  retired  to  a  secluded  part 
of  the  camp  and  had  sunk  upon  his  knees  in  prayerful  medita- 
tion, when  he  looked  up  and  perceived  the  Arch-Fiend  in  the 
likeness  of  a  monstrous  bear.  The  Evil  One  was  seated  on  his 
hind  legs  immediately  before  him,  with  his  fore  paws  joined  to- 
gether just  below  his  black  muzzle.  Wisely  conceiving  this 
remarkable  attitude  to  be  in  mockery  and  derision  of  his  de- 
votions, the  worthy  muleteer  was  transported  with  fury.  Seiz- 
ing an  arquebus,  he  instantly  closed  his  eyes  and  fired.  When 
he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  terrific  discharge,  the 
apparition  had  disappeared.  Father  Jose,  awakened  by  the  re- 
port, reached  the  spot  only  in  time  to  chide  the  muleteer  for 
wasting  powder  and  ball  in  a  contest  with  one  whom  a  single 
ave  would  have  been  sufficient  to  utterly  discomfit.  What 
further  reliance  he  placed  on  Ignacio's  story  is  not  known;  but, 
in  commemoration  of  a  worthy  Californian  custom,  the  place 
was  called  "La  Cafiada  de  la  Tentacion  del  Pio  Muletero,"  or 
"The  Glen  of  the  Temptation  of  the  Pious  Muleteer,"  a  name 
which  it  retains  to  this  day. 

The  next  morning  the  party,  issuing  from  a  narrow  gorge, 
came  upon  a  long  valley,  sear  and  burnt  with  the  shadeless  heat. 
Its  lower  extremity  was  lost  in  a  fading  line  of  low  hills,  which, 
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gathering  might  and  volume  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  valley, 
upheaved  a  stupendous  bulwark  against  the  breezy  north.  The 
peak  of  this  awful  spur  was  just  touched  by  a  fleecy  cloud  that 
shifted  to  and  fro  like  a  banneret.  Father  Jose  gazed  at  it  with 
mingled  awe  and  admiration.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
muleteer  Ignacio  uttered  the  simple  ejaculation  "Diablo!" 

As  they  penetrated  the  valley,  they  soon  began  to  miss  the 
agreeable  life  and  companionable  echoes  of  the  cafion  they  had 
quitted.  Huge  fissures  in  the  parched  soil  seemed  to  gape  as 
with  thirsty  mouths.  A  few  squirrels  darted  from  the  earth, 
and  disappeared  as  mysteriously  before  the  jingling  mules.  A 
gray  wolf  trotted  leisurely  along  just  ahead.  But  whichever 
way  Father  Jose  turned,  the  mountain  always  asserted  itself  and 
arrested  his  wandering  eye.  Out  of  the  dry  and  arid  valley,  it 
seemed  to  spring  into  cooler  and  bracing  life.  Deep  cavernous 
shadows  dwelt  along  its  base;  rocky  fastnesses  appeared  midway 
of  its  elevation;  and  on  either  side  huge  black  hills  diverged  like 
massy  roots  from  a  central  trunk.  His  lively  fancy  pictured 
these  hills  peopled  with  a  majestic  and  intelligent  race  of  sav- 
ages; and  looking  into  futurity,  he  already  saw  a  monstrous 
cross  crowning  the  dome-like  summit.  Far  dijfferent  were  the 
sensations  of  the  muleteer,  who  saw  in  those  awful  solitudes 
only  fiery  dragons,  colossal  bears,  and  break-neck  trails.  The 
converts,  Concepcion  and  Incarnacion,  trotting  modestly  be- 
side the  Padre,  recognized,  perhaps,  some  manifestation  of  their 
former  weird  mythology. 

At  nightfall  they  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Here 
Father  Jose  unpacked  his  mules,  said  vespers,  and,  formally 
ringing  his  bell,  called  upon  the  Gentiles  within  hearing  to  come 
and  accept  the  Holy  Faith.  The  echoes  of  the  black  frowning 
hills  around  him  caught  up  the  pious  invitation,  and  repeated 
it  at  intervals;  but  no  Gentiles  appeared  that  night.  Nor  were 
the  devotions  of  the  muleteer  again  disturbed,  although  he 
afterward  asserted,  that,  when  the  Father's  exhortation  was 
ended,  a  mocking  peal  of  laughter  came  from  the  mountain. 
Nothing  daunted  by  these  intimations  of  the  near  hostility  of 
the  Evil  One,  Father  Jose  declared  his  intention  to  ascend  the 
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mountain  at  early  dawn;  and  before  the  sun  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  leading  the  way. 

The  ascent  was  in  many  places  difficult  and  dangerous.  Huge 
fragments  of  rock  often  lay  across  the  trail,  and  after  a  few  hours' 
climbing  they  were  forced  to  leave  their  mules  in  a  little  gully 
and  continue  the  ascent  afoot.  Unaccustomed  to  such  exertion, 
Father  Jose  often  stopped  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
thin  cheeks.  As  the  day  wore  on,  a  strange  silence  oppressed 
them.  Except  the  occasional  pattering  of  a  squirrel,  or  a  rus- 
tling in  the  chimisal  bushes,  there  were  no  signs  of  life.  The 
half-human  print  of  a  bear's  foot  sometimes  appeared  before 
them,  at  which  Ignacio  always  crossed  himself  piously.  The 
eye  was  sometimes  cheated  by  a  dripping  from  the  rocks,  which 
on  closer  inspection  proved  to  be  a  resinous  oily  liquid  with 
an  abominable  sulphurous  smell.  When  they  were  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  summit,  the  discreet  Ignacio,  selecting  a 
sheltered  nook  for  the  camp,  slipped  aside  and  busied  himself 
in  preparations  for  the  evening,  leaving  the  holy  Father  to  con- 
tinue the  ascent  alone.  Never  was  there  a  more  thoughtless  act 
of  prudence,  never  a  more  imprudent  piece  of  caution.  With- 
out noticing  the  desertion,  buried  in  pious  reflection.  Father 
Jose  pushed  mechanically  on,  and,  reaching  the  summit,  cast 
himself  down  and  gazed  upon  the  prospect. 

Below  him  lay  a  succession  of  valleys  opening  into  each  other 
like  gentle  lakes,  until  they  were  lost  to  the  southward.  West- 
erly the  distant  range  hid  the  bosky  caiiada  which  sheltered  the 
Mission  of  San  Pablo.  In  the  farther  distance  the  Pacific  Ocean 
stretched  away,  bearing  a  cloud  of  fog  upon  its  bosom,  which 
crept  through  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  rolled  thickly  be- 
tween him  and  the  northeastward;  the  same  fog  hid  the  base  of 
mountain  and  the  view  beyond.  Still,  from  time  to  time  the 
fleecy  veil  parted,  and  timidly  disclosed  cliarming  glimpses  of 
mighty  rivers,  mountain  defiles,  and  rolling  plains,  sear  with 
ripened  oats,  and  bathed  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  As 
Father  Jos6  gazed,  he  was  penetrated  with  a  pious  longing.  Al- 
ready his  imagination,  filled  with  enthusiastic  conceptions,  be- 
held all  that  vast  expanse  gathered  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
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holy  faith,  and  peopled  with  zealous  converts.  Each  little  knoll 
in  fancy  became  crowned  with  a  chapel;  from  each  dark  cafion 
gleamed  the  white  walls  of  a  mission  building.  Growing  bolder 
in  his  enthusiasm,  and  looking  farther  into  futurity,  he  beheld  a 
new  Spain  rising  on  these  savage  shores.  He  already  saw  the 
spires  of  stately  cathedrals,  the  domes  of  palaces,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  groves.  Convents,  half  hid  among  the  hills,  peep- 
ing from  plantations  of  branching  limes;  and  long  processions 
of  chanting  nuns  wound  through  the  defiles.  So  completely 
was  the  good  Father's  conception  of  the  future  confounded 
with  the  past,  that  even  in  their  choral  strain  the  well-remem- 
bered accents  of  Carmen  struck  his  ear.  He  was  busied  in  these 
fanciful  imaginings,  when  suddenly  over  that  extended  pros- 
pect the  faint,  distant  tolling  of  a  bell  rang  sadly  out  and  died. 
It  was  the  Angelus.  Father  Jose  listened  with  superstitious 
exaltation.  The  Mission  of  San  Pablo  was  far  away,  and  the 
sound  must  have  been  some  miraculous  omen.  But  never 
before,  to  his  enthusiastic  sense,  did  the  sweet  seriousness  of 
this  angelic  symbol  come  with  such  strange  significance.  With 
the  last  faint  peal,  his  glowing  fancy  seemed  to  cool;  the  fog 
closed  in  below  him,  and  the  good  Father  remembered  he  had 
not  had  his  supper.  He  had  risen  and  was  wrapping  his  serapa 
around  him,  when  he  perceived  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
not  alone. 

Nearly  opposite,  and  where  should  have  been  the  faithless 
Ignacio,  a  grave  and  decorous  figure  was  seated.  His  appear- 
ance was  that  of  an  elderly  hidalgo,  dressed  in  mourning,  with 
mustaches  of  iron-gray  carefully  waxed  and  twisted  around  a 
pair  of  lantern-jaws.  The  monstrous  hat  and  prodigious 
feather,  the  enormous  ruff  and  exaggerated  trunk-hose,  con- 
trasted with  a  frame  shriveled  and  wizened,  all  belonged  to  a 
century  previous.  Yet  Father  Jose  was  not  astonished.  His 
^adventurous  life  and  poetic  imagination,  continually  on  the 
look-out  for  the  marvelous,  gave  him  a  certain  advantage  over 
the  practical  and  material-minded.  He  instantly  detected  the 
diabolical  quality  of  his  visitant,  and  was  prepared.  With  equal 
coolness  and  courtesy  he  met  the  cavalier's  obeisance. 
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"I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir  Priest,"  said  the  stranger,  "for  dis- 
turbing your  meditations.  Pleasant  they  must  have  been,  and 
right  fanciful,  I  imagine,  when  occasioned  by  so  fair  a  prospect." 

"Worldly,  perhaps.  Sir  Devil, — for  such  I  take  you  to  be," 
said  the  holy  Father,  as  the  stranger  bowed  his  black  plumes  to 
the  ground;  "worldly,  perhaps;  for  it  hath  pleased  Heaven  to 
retain  even  in  our  regenerated  state  much  that  pertaineth  to  the 
flesh,  yet  still,  I  trust,  not  without  some  speculation  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Holy  Church.  In  dwelling  upon  yon  fair  expanse, 
mine  eyes  have  been  graciously  opened  with  prophetic  inspira- 
tion, and  the  promise  of  the  heathen  as  an  inheritance  hath 
marvelously  recurred  to  me.  For  there  can  be  none  lack  such 
diligence  in  the  true  faith,  but  may  see  that  even  the  conversion 
of  these  pitiful  salvages  hath  a  meaning.  As  the  blessed  St. 
Ignatius  discreetly  observes,"  continued  Father  Jose,  clearing 
his  throat  and  slightly  elevating  his  voice,  "  'the  heathen  is 
given  to  the  warriors  of  Christ,  even  as  the  pearls  of  rare  dis- 
covery which  gladden  the  hearts  of  shipmen.'  Nay,  I  might 
say — 

But  here  the  stranger,  who  had  been  wrinkling  his  brows 
and  twisting  his  mustaches  with  well-bred  patience,  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  oratorical  pause: — 

"It  grieves  me.  Sir  Priest,  to  interrupt  the  current  of  your 
eloquence  as  discourteously  as  I  have  already  broken  your  medi- 
tations; but  the  day  already  waneth  to  night.  I  have  a  matter 
of  serious  import  to  make  with  you,  could  I  entreat  your  cau- 
tious consideration  a  few  moments." 

Father  Jose  hesitated.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  Great  Enemy's 
plans  not  the  least  trifling  object.  And,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  there  was  a  certain  decorum  about  the  stranger  that  inter- 
ested the  Padre.  Though  well  aware  of  the  Protean  shapes  the 
Arch-Fiend  could  assume,  and  though  free  from  the  weaknesses 
of  the  flesh.  Father  Jose  was  not  above  the  temptations  of  the 
spirit.  Had  the  Devil  appeared,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pious 
St.  Anthony,  in  the  likeness  of  a  comely  damsel,  the  good 
Father,  with  his  certain  experience  of  the  deceitful  sex,  would 
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have  whisked  her  away  in  the  saying  of  a  paternoster.  But 
there  was,  added  to  the  security  of  age,  a  grave  sadness  about 
the  stranger, — a  thoughtful  consciousness,  as  of  being  at  a  great 
moral  disadvantage,  which  at  once  decided  him  on  a  magnan- 
imous course  of  conduct. 

The  stranger  then  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been 
diligently  observing  the  Holy  Father's  triumphs  in  the  valley. 
That,  far  from  being  greatly  exercised  thereat,  he  had  been  only 
grieved  to  see  so  enthusiastic  and  chivalrous  an  antagonist  wast- 
ing his  zeal  in  a  hopeless  work.  For,  he  observed,  the  issue  of 
the  great  battle  of  Good  and  Evil  had  been  otherwise  settled, 
as  he  would  presently  show  him.  "It  wants  but  a  few  moments 
of  night,"  he  continued,  "and  over  this  interval  of  twilight,  as 
you  know,  I  have  been  given  complete  control.  Look  to  the 
west." 

As  the  Padre  turned,  the  stranger  took  his  enormous  hat  from 
his  head  and  waved  it  three  times  before  him.  At  each  sweep 
of  the  prodigious  feather,  the  fog  grew  thinner,  until  it  melted 
impalpably  away,  and  the  former  landscape  returned,  yet  warm 
with  the  glowing  sun.  As  Father  Jose  gazed  a  strain  of  mar- 
tial music  arose  from  the  valley,  and  issuing  from  a  deep  cafion 
the  good  Father  beheld  a  long  cavalcade  of  gallant  cavaliers, 
habited  like  his  companion.  As  they  swept  down  the  plain, 
they  were  joined  by  like  processions,  that  slowly  defiled  from 
every  ravine  and  canon  of  the  mysterious  mountain.  From 
time  to  time  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  swelled  fitfuUy  upon  the 
breeze;  the  cross  of  Santiago  glittered,  and  the  royal  banners  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  waved  over  the  moving  column.  So  they 
moved  on  solemnly  toward  the  sea,  where,  in  the  distance, 
Father  Jose  saw  stately  caravels,  bearing  the  same  familiar  ban- 
ner, awaiting  them.  The  good  Padre  gazed  with  conflicting 
emotions,  and  the  serious  voice  of  the  stranger  broke  the 
silence. 

"Thou  hast  beheld,  Sir  Priest,  the  fading  footprints  of  ad- 
venturous Castile.  Thou  hast  seen  the  declining  glory  of  old 
Spain, — declining  as  yonder  brilliant  sun.  The  sceptre  she 
hath  wrested  from  the  heathen  is  fast  dropping  from  her  decrepit 
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and  fleshless  grasp.  The  children  she  hadi  fostered  shall  know 
her  no  longer.  The  soil  she  hath  acquired  shall  be  lost  to  her 
as  irrevocably  as  she  herself  hath  thrust  the  Moor  from  her  own 
Granada." 

The  stranger  paused,  and  his  voice  seemed  broken  by  emo- 
tion; at  the  same  time,  Father  Jose,  whose  sympathizing  heart 
yearned  toward  the  departing  banners,  cried  in  poignant  ac- 
cents,— 

"Farewell,  ye  gallant  cavaliers  and  Christian  soldiers!  Fare- 
well, thou,  Nuiies  de  Balboa!  thou,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda!  and  thou, 
most  venerable  Las  Casas!  Farewell,  and  may  Heaven  prosper 
still  the  seed  ye  left  behind!" 

Then  turning  to  the  stranger.  Father  Jose  beheld  him  gravely 
draw  his  pocket-handkerchief  from  the  basket-hilt  of  his 
rapier,  and  apply  it  decorously  to  his  eyes. 

"Pardon  this  weakness.  Sir  Priest,"  said  the  cavalier,  apolo- 
getically; "but  these  worthy  gentlemen  were  ancient  friends  of 
mine,  and  have  done  me  many  a  delicate  service, — much  more, 
perchance,  than  these  poor  sables  may  signify,"  he  added,  with 
a  grim  gesture  toward  the  mourning  suit  he  wore. 

Father  Jose  was  too  much  preoccupied  in  reflection  to  notice 
the  equivocal  nature  of  this  tribute,  and,  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  said,  as  if  continuing  his  thought, — 

"But  the  seed  they  have  planted  shall  thrive  and  prosper  on 
this  fruitful  soil." 

As  if  answering  the  interrogatory,  the  stranger  turned  to  the 
opposite  direction,  and,  again  waving  his  hat,  said,  in  the  same 
serious  tone,  "Look  to  the  east!" 

The  Father  turned,  and,  as  the  fog  broke  away  before  the 
waving  plume,  he  saw  that  the  sun  was  rising.  Issuing  with  its 
bright  beams  through  the  passes  of  the  snowy  mountains  be- 
yond appeared  a  strange  and  motley  crew.  Instead  of  the  dark 
and  romantic  visages  of  his  last  phantom  train,  the  Father  be- 
held with  strange  concern  the  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  of  a 
Saxon  race.  In  place  of  martial  airs  and  musical  utterance,  there 
rose  upon  the  ear  a  strange  din  of  harsh  gutturals  and  singular 
sibilation.     Instead  of  the  decorous  tread  and  stately  mien  of 
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the  cavaliers  of  the  former  vision,  they  came  pushing,  bustling, 
panting,  and  swaggering.  And  as  they  passed,  the  good  Father 
noticed  that  giant  trees  were  prostrated  as  with  the  breath  of  a 
tornado,  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  torn  and  rent  as  with 
a  convulsion.  And  Father  Jose  looked  in  vain  for  holy  cross  or 
Christian  symbol;  there  was  but  one  that  seemed  an  ensign,  and 
he  crossed  himself  with  holy  horror  as  he  perceived  it  bore  the 
effigy  of  a  bear. 

"Who  are  these  swaggering  Ishmaelites.^"  he  asked,  with 
something  of  asperity  in  his  tone. 

The  stranger  was  gravely  silent. 

"What  do  they  here,  with  neither  cross  nor  holy  symbol.^" 
he  again  demanded. 

"Have  you  the  courage  to  see.  Sir  Priest?"  responded  the 
stranger,  quietly. 

Father  Jose  felt  his  crucifix,  as  a  lonely  traveler  might  his 
rapier,  and  assented. 

"Step  under  the  shadow  of  my  plume,"  said  the  stranger. 

Father  Jose  stepped  beside  him,  and  they  instantly  sank 
through  the  earth. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  which  had  remained  closed  in 
prayerful  meditation  during  his  rapid  descent,  he  found  himself 
in  a  vast  vault,  bespangled  overhead  with  luminous  points  like 
the  starred  firmament.  It  was  also  lighted  by  a  yellow  glow 
that  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  mighty  sea  or  lake  that  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  chamber.  Around  this  subterranean  sea  dusky 
figures  flitted,  bearing  ladles  filled  with  the  yellow  fluid,  which 
they  had  replenished  from  its  depths.  From  this  lake  diverging 
streams  of  the  same  mysterious  flood  penetrated  like  mighty 
rivers  the  cavernous  distance.  As  they  walked  by  the  banks  of 
this  glittering  Styx,  Father  Jose  perceived  how  the  liquid  stream 
at  certain  places  became  solid.  The  ground  was  strewn  with 
glittering  flakes.  One  of  these  the  Padre  picked  up  and  curi- 
ously examined.    It  was  virgin  gold. 

An  expression  of  discomfiture  overcast  the  good  Father's 
face  at  this  discovery;  but  there  was  trace  neither  of  malice  nor 
satisfaction  in  the  stranger's  air,  which  was  still  of  serious  and 
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fateful  contemplation.  When  Father  Jose  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, he  said,  bitterly, — 

"This,  then,  Sir  Devil,  is  your  work!  This  is  your  deceitful 
lure  for  the  weak  souls  of  sinful  nations!  So  would  you  replace 
the  Christian  grace  of  holy  Spain!" 

"This  is  what  must  be,"  returned  the  stranger  gloomily. 
"But  listen.  Sir  Priest.  It  lies  with  you  to  avert  the  issue  for  a 
time.  Leave  me  here  in  peace.  Go  back  to  Castile,  and  take 
with  you  your  bells,  your  images,  and  your  missions.  Con- 
tinue here,  and  you  only  precipitate  results.  Stay!  promise  me 
you  will  do  this,  and  you  shall  not  lack  that  which  will  render 
your  old  age  an  ornament  and  a  blessing";  and  the  stranger 
motioned  significantly  to  the  lake. 

It  was  here,  the  legend  discreetly  relates,  that  the  Devil 
showed — as  he  always  shows  sooner  or  later — his  cloven  hoof. 
The  worthy  Padre,  sorely  perplexed  by  his  threefold  vision, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  little  nettled  at  this  wresting 
away  of  the  glory  of  holy  Spanish  discovery,  had  shown  some 
hesitation.  But  the  unlucky  bribe  of  the  Enemy  of  Souls 
touched  his  Castilian  spirit.  Starting  back  in  deep  disgust,  he 
brandished  his  crucifix  in  the  face  of  the  unmasked  Fiend,  and 
in  a  voice  that  made  the  dusky  vault  resound  cried, — 

"Avaunt  thee,  Sathanas!  Diabolus,  I  defy  thee!  What! 
wouldst  thou  bribe  me, — me,  a  brother  of  the  Sacred  Society 
of  the  Holy  Jesus,  Licentiate  of  Cordova  and  Inquisitor  of 
Guadalaxara.'^  Thinkest  thou  to  buy  me  with  thy  sordid  treas- 
ure?   Avaunt!" 

What  might  have  been  the  issue  of  this  rupture,  and  how  com- 
plete might  have  been  the  triumph  of  the  Holy  Father  over  the 
Arch-Fiend,  who  was  recoiling  aghast  at  these  sacred  titles  and 
the  flourishing  symbol,  we  can  never  know,  for  at  that  moment 
the  crucifix  slipped  through  his  fingers. 

Scarcely  had  it  touched  the  ground  before  Devil  and  Holy 
Father  simultaneously  cast  themselves  toward  it.  In  the  strug- 
gle they  clinched,  and  the  pious  Jose,  who  was  as  much  the 
superior  of  his  antagonist  in  bodily  as  in  spiritual  strength,  was 
about  to  treat  the  Great  Adversary  to  a  back  somersault,  when 
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he  suddenly  felt  the  long  nails  of  the  stranger  piercing  his  flesh. 
A  new  fear  seized  his  heart,  a  numbing  chillness  crept  through 
his  body,  and  he  struggled  to  free  himself,  but  in  vain.  A 
strange  roaring  was  in  his  ears;  the  lake  and  cavern  danced  be- 
fore his  eyes  and  vanished;  and  with  a  loud  cry  he  sank  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness  he  was  aware  of  a 
gentle  swaying  motion  of  his  body.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and 
saw  it  was  high  noon,  and  that  he  was  being  carried  in  a  litter 
through  the  valley.  He  felt  stiff,  and,  looking  down,  perceived 
that  his  arm  was  tightly  bandaged  to  his  side. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  after  a  few  words  of  thankful  prayer, 
thought  how  miraculously  he  had  been  preserved,  and  made  a 
vow  of  candlesticks  to  the  blessed  Saint  Jose.  He  then  called  in 
a  faint  voice,  and  presently  the  penitent  Ignacio  stood  beside  him. 

The  joy  the  poor  fellow  felt  at  his  patron's  returning  con- 
sciousness for  some  time  choked  his  utterance.  He  could  only 
ejaculate,  "A  miracle!  Blessed  Saint  Jose,  he  lives!"  and  kiss 
the  Padre's  bandaged  hand.  Father  Jose,  more  intent  on  his 
last  night's  experience,  waited  for  his  emotion  to  subside,  and 
asked  where  he  had  been  found. 

"On  the  mountain,  your  Reverence,  but  a  few  varas  from 
where  he  attacked  you." 

"How.^ — you  saw  him  then.'^"  asked  the  Padre,  in  unfeigned 
astonishment. 

"Saw  him,  your  Reverence!  Mother  of  God!  I  should  think 
I  did!  And  your  Reverence  shall  see  him  too,  if  he  ever  comes 
again  within  range  of  Ignacio's  arquebus." 

"What  mean  you,  Ignacio.^"  said  the  Padre,  sitting  bolt- 
upright  in  his  litter. 

"Why,  the  bear,  your  Reverence, — the  bear,  Holy  Father, 
who  attacked  your  worshipful  person  while  you  were  meditat- 
ing on  the  top  of  yonder  mountain." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Holy  Father,  lying  down  again.  "Chut, 
child!    I  would  be  at  peace." 

When  he  reached  the  mission  he  was  tenderly  cared  for,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  was  enabled  to  resume  those  duties  from  which, 
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as  will  be  seen,  not  even  the  machinations  of  the  Evil  One  could 
divert  him.  The  news  of  his  physical  disaster  spread  over  the 
country,  and  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Guadalaxara  contained  a 
confidential  and  detailed  account  of  the  good  Father's  spiritual 
temptation.  But  in  some  way  the  story  leaked  out;  and  long 
after  Jose  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  his  mysterious  encounter 
formed  the  theme  of  thrilling  and  whispered  narrative.  The 
mountain  was  generally  shunned.  It  is  true  that  Seiior  Joaquin 
Pedrillo  afterward  located  a  grant  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
\tain;  but  as  Sefiora  Pedrillo  was  known  to  be  a  termagant  half- 
breed,  the  Seiior  was  not  supposed  to  be  over-fastidious. 

Such  is  the  Legend  of  Monte  del  Diablo.  As  I  said  before,  it 
may  seem  to  lack  essential  corroboration.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  Father's  narrative  and  the  actual  climax  has  given  rise 
to  some  skepticism  on  the  part  of  ingenious  quibblers.  All 
such  I  would  simply  refer  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  Seiior 
Julio  Serro,  Sub-Prefect  of  San  Pablo,  before  whom  attest  of 
the  above  was  made.  Touching  this  matter,  the  worthy  Pre- 
fect observes,  "That  although  the  body  of  Father  Jose  doth 
show  evidence  of  grievous  conflict  in  the  flesh,  yet  that  is  no 
proof  that  the  Enemy  of  Souls,  who  could  assume  the  figure  of 
a  decorous  elderly  caballero^  could  not  at  the  same  time  trans- 
form himself  into  a  bear  for  his  own  vile  purposes." 

1863 

THE    RIGHT   EYE    OF    THE    COMMANDER 

The  year  of  grace  1797  passed  away  on  the  coast  of  California 
in  a  southwesterly  gale.  The  little  bay  of  San  Carlos,  albeit 
sheltered  by  the  headlands  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  was  rough 
and  turbulent;  its  foam  clung  quivering  to  the  seaward  wall  of 
the  mission  garden;  the  air  was  filled  with  flying  sand  and 
spume,  and  as  the  Sefior  Comandante,  Hermenegildo  Salva- 
tierra,  looked  from  the  deep  embrasured  window  of  the  Presidio 
guardroom,  he  felt  the  salt  breath  of  the  distant  sea  buffet  a 
color  into  his  smoke-dried  cheeks. 

The  commander,  I  have  said,  was  gazing  thoughtfully  from 
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the  window  of  the  guardroom.  He  may  have  been  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  year  now  about  to  pass  away.  But,  like  the 
garrison  at  the  Presidio,  there  was  little  to  review.  The  year,  like 
its  predecessors,  had  been  uneventful, — the  days  had  slipped  by 
in  a  delicious  monotony  of  simple  duties,  unbroken  by  incident 
or  interruption.  The  regularly  recurring  feasts  and  saints'  days, 
the  half-yearly  courier  from  San  Diego,  the  rare  transport-ship 
and  rarer  foreign  vessel,  were  the  mere  details  of  his  patriarchal 
life.  If  there  was  no  achievement,  there  was  certainly  no  failure. 
Abundant  harvests  and  patient  industry  amply  supplied  the 
wants  of  presidio  and  mission.  Isolated  from  the  family  of  na- 
tions, the  wars  which  shook  the  world  concerned  them  not  so 
much  as  the  last  earthquake;  the  struggle  that  emancipated  their 
sister  colonies  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  to  them  had  no 
suggestiveness.  In  short,  it  was  that  glorious  Indian  summer  of 
California  history,  around  which  so  much  poetical  haze  still 
lingers, — that  bland,  indolent  autumn  of  Spanish  rule,  so  soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  wintry  storms  of  Mexican  independence 
and  the  reviving  spring  of  American  conquest. 

The  commander  turned  from  the  window  and  walked  toward 
the  fire  that  burned  brightly  on  the  deep  oven-like  hearth.  A 
pile  of  copy-books,  the  work  of  the  presidio  school,  lay  on  the 
table.  As  he  turned  over  the  leaves  with  a  paternal  interest, 
and  surveyed  the  fair  round  Scripture  text, — the  first  pious  pot- 
hooks of  the  pupils  of  San  Carlos,  an  audible  commentary  fell 
from  his  lips:  "  'Abimelech  took  her  from  Abraham' — ah,  little 
one,  excellent! — 'Jacob  sent  to  see  his  brother' — body  of 
Christ!  that  up-stroke  of  thine,  Paquita,  is  marvelous;  the  gov- 
ernor shall  see  it!"  A  film  of  honest  pride  dimmed  the  com- 
mander's left  eye, — the  right,  alas!  twenty  years  before  had 
been  sealed  by  an  Indian  arrow.  He  rubbed  it  softly  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  leather  jacket,  and  continued:  "  'The  Ishmaelites 
having  arrived' " — 

He  stopped,  for  there  was  a  step  in  the  courtyard,  a  foot  upon 
the  threshold,  and  a  stranger  entered.  With  the  instinct  of  an 
old  soldier,  the  commander,  after  one  glance  at  the  intruder, 
turned  quickly  toward  the  wall,  where  his  trusty  Toledo  hung, 
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or  should  have  been  hanging.  But  it  was  not  there,  and  as  he 
recalled  that  the  last  time  he  had  seen  that  weapon  it  was  being 
ridden  up  and  down  the  gallery  by  Pepito,  the  infant  son  of 
Bautista,  the  tortilio-maker,  he  blushed  and  then  contented  him- 
self with  frowning  upon  the  intruder. 

But  the  stranger's  air,  though  irreverent,  was  decidedly  peace- 
ful. He  was  unarmed,  and  wore  the  ordinary  cape  of  tarpaulin 
and  sea-boots  of  a  mariner.  Except  a  villainous  smell  of  codfish, 
there  was  little  about  him  that  was  peculiar. 

His  name,  as  he  informed  the  commander  in  Spanish  that 
was  more  fluent  than  elegant  or  precise, — his  name  was  Peleg 
Scudder.  He  was  master  of  the  schooner  General  Court,  of 
the  port  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  but  now  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  bay 
of  San  Carlos.  He  begged  permission  to  ride  out  the  gale  under 
the  headlands  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  no  more.  Water  he 
did  not  need,  having  taken  in  a  supply  at  Bodega.  He  knew 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Spanish  port  regulations  in  regard 
to  foreign  vessels,  and  would  do  nothing  against  the  severe  dis- 
cipline and  good  order  of  the  settlement.  There  was  a  slight 
tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone  as  he  glanced  toward  the  desolate 
parade  ground  of  the  presidio  and  the  open  unguarded  gate. 
The  fact  was  that  the  sentry,  Felipe  Gomez,  had  discreetly  re- 
tired to  shelter  at  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  and  was  then 
sound  asleep  in  the  corridor. 

The  commander  hesitated.  The  port  regulations  were  se- 
vere, but  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise  individual  authority, 
and  beyond  an  old  order  issued  ten  years  before,  regarding  the 
American  ship  Columbia,  there  was  no  precedent  to  guide 
him.  The  storm  was  severe,  and  a  sentiment  of  humanity 
urged  him  to  grant  the  stranger's  request.  It  is  but  just  to  the 
commander  to  say,  that  his  inability  to  enforce  a  refusal  did  not 
weigh  with  his  decision.  He  would  have  denied  with  equal 
disregard  of  consequences  that  right  to  a  seventy-four-gun  ship 
which  he  now  yielded  so  gracefully  to  this  Yankee  trading 
schooner.  He  stipulated  only  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
munication between  the  ship  and  shore.    "For  yourself,  Sefior 
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Captain,"  he  continued,  "accept  my  hospitality.  The  fort  is 
yours  as  long  as  you  shall  grace  it  with  your  distinguished 
presence,"  and  with  old-fashioned  courtesy  he  made  the  sem- 
blance of  withdrawing  from  the  guardroom. 

Master  Peleg  Scudder  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  half- 
dismantled  fort,  the  two  mouldy  brass  cannon,  cast  in  Manila 
a  century  previous,  and  the  shiftless  garrison.  A  wild  thought 
of  accepting  the  commander's  offer  literally,  conceived  in  the 
reckless  spirit  of  a  man  who  never  let  slip  an  offer  for  trade,  for 
a  moment  filled  his  brain,  but  a  timely  reflection  of  the  commer- 
cial unimportance  of  the  transaction  checked  him.  He  only 
took  a  capacious  quid  of  tobacco,  as  the  commander  gravely 
drew  a  settle  before  the  fire,  and  in  honor  of  his  guest  untied 
the  black  silk  handkerchief  that  bound  his  grizzled  brows. 

What  passed  between  Salvatierra  and  his  guest  that  night  it 
becomes  me  not,  as  a  grave  chronicler  of  the  salient  points  of 
history,  to  relate.  I  have  said  that  Master  Peleg  Scudder  was  a 
fluent  talker,  and  under  the  influence  of  divers  strong  waters, 
furnished  by  his  host,  he  became  still  more  loquacious.  And 
think  of  a  man  with  a  twenty  years'  budget  of  gossip!  The 
commander  learned,  for  the  first  time,  how  Great  Britain  lost 
her  colonies;  of  the  French  Revolution;  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
whose  achievements,  perhaps,  Peleg  colored  more  highly  than 
the  commander's  superiors  would  have  liked.  And  when 
Peleg  turned  questioner,  the  commander  was  at  his  mercy.  He 
gradually  made  himself  master  of  the  gossip  of  the  mission  and 
presidio,  the  "small  beer"  chronicles  of  that  pastoral  age,  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  presidio  schools,  and  even  asked 
the  commander  how  he  had  lost  his  eye.  It  is  said  that  at  this 
point  of  the  conversation  Master  Peleg  produced  from  about 
his  person  divers  small  trinkets,  kick-shaws  and  new-fangled 
trifles,  and  even  forced  some  of  them  upon  his  host.  It  is  further 
alleged  that  under  the  malign  influence  of  Peleg  and  several 
glasses  of  aguardiente,  the  commander  lost  somewhat  of  his 
decorum,  and  behaved  in  a  manner  unseemly  for  one  in  his 
position,  reciting  high-flown  Spanish  poetry,  and  even  piping 
in  a  thin,  high  voice,  divers  madrigals  and  heathen  canzonets 
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of  an  amorous  complexion,  chiefly  in  regard  to  a  "little  one" 
who  was  his,  the  commander's,  "soul"!  These  allegations, 
perhaps  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  serious  chronicler,  should  be 
received  with  great  caution,  and  are  introduced  here  as  simple 
hearsay.  That  the  commander,  however,  took  a  handkerchief 
and  attempted  to  show  his  guest  the  mysteries  of  the  sembi 
cuacua,  capering  in  an  agile  but  indecorous  manner  about  the 
apartment,  has  been  denied.  Enough  for  the  purposes  of  this 
narrative,  that  at  midnight  Peleg  assisted  his  host  to  bed  with 
many  protestations  of  undying  friendship,  and  then,  as  the  gale 
had  abated,  took  his  leave  of  the  presidio  and  hurried  aboard 
the  General  Court.     When  the  day  broke  the  ship  was  gone. 

I  know  not  if  Peleg  kept  his  word  with  his  host.  It  is  said 
that  the  holy  fathers  at  the  mission  that  night  heard  a  loud 
chanting  in  the  plaza,  as  of  the  heathens  singing  psalms  through 
their  noses;  that  for  many  days  after  an  odor  of  salt  codfish  pre- 
vailed in  the  settlement;  that  a  dozen  hard  nutmegs,  which  were 
unfit  for  spice  or  seed,  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  wife 
of  the  baker,  and  that  several  bushels  of  shoe-pegs,  which  bore 
a  pleasing  resemblance  to  oats,  but  were  quite  inadequate  to 
the  purposes  of  provender,  were  discovered  in  the  stable  of  the 
blacksmith.  But  when  the  reader  reflects  upon  the  sacredness 
of  a  Yankee  trader's  word,  the  stringent  discipline  of  the  Spanish 
port  regulations,  and  the  proverbial  indisposition  of  my  coun- 
trymen to  impose  upon  the  confidence  of  a  simple  people,  he 
will  at  once  reject  this  part  of  the  story. 

A  roll  of  drums,  ushering  in  the  year  1798,  awoke  the  com- 
mander. The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  storm  had 
ceased.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  and  through  the  force  of  habit  rubbed 
his  left  eye.  As  the  remembrance  of  the  previous  night  came 
back  to  him,  he  jumped  from  his  couch  and  ran  to  the  window. 
There  was  no  ship  in  the  bay.  A  sudden  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him,  and  he  rubbed  both  of  his  eyes.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  consulted  the  metallic  mirror  which  hung  beside  his 
crucifix.  There  was  no  mistake;  the  commander  had  a  visible 
second  eye, — a  right  one, — as  good,  save  for  the  purposes  of 
vision,  as  the  left. 
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Whatever  might  have  been  the  true  secret  of  this  transforma- 
tion, but  one  opinion  prevailed  at  San  Carlos.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  miracles  vouchsafed  a  pious  Catholic  community  as 
an  evidence  to  the  heathen,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
blessed  San  Carlos  himself.  That  their  beloved  commander, 
the  temporal  defender  of  the  Faith,  should  be  the  recipient  of 
this  miraculous  manifestation  was  most  fit  and  seemly.  The 
commander  himself  was  reticent;  he  could  not  tell  a  falsehood, — 
he  dared  not  tell  the  truth.  After  all,  if  the  good  folk  of  San 
Carlos  believed  that  the  powers  of  his  right  eye  were  actually 
restored,  was  it  wise  and  discreet  for  him  to  undeceive  them? 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  commander  thought  of  policy, — 
for  the  first  time  he  quoted  that  text  which  has  been  the  lure  of 
so  many  well-meaning  but  easy  Christians,  of  being  "all  things 
to  all  men."    Infeliz  Hermenegildo  Salvatierra! 

For  by  degrees  an  ominous  whisper  crept  through  the  little 
settlement.  The  Right  Eye  of  the  commander,  although  mi- 
raculous, seemed  to  exercise  a  baleful  effect  upon  the  beholder. 
No  one  could  look  at  it  without  winking.  It  was  cold,  hard, 
relentless  and  unflinching.  More  than  that,  it  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  dreadful  prescience, — a  faculty  of  seeing  through 
and  into  the  inarticulate  thoughts  of  those  it  looked  upon.  The 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  obeyed  the  eye  rather  than  the  voice  of 
their  commander,  and  answered  his  glance  rather  than  his  lips 
in  questioning.  The  servants  could  not  evade  the  ever-watch- 
ful, but  cold  attention  that  seemed  to  pursue  them.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  presidio  school  smirched  their  copy-books  under 
the  awful  supervision,  and  poor  Paquita,  the  prize  pupil,  failed 
utterly  in  that  marvelous  up-stroke  when  her  patron  stood  be- 
side her.  Gradually  distrust,  suspicion,  self-accusation,  and 
timidity  took  the  place  of  trust,  confidence,  and  security 
throughout  San  Carlos.  Whenever  the  Right  Eye  of  the  com- 
mander fell,  a  shadow  fell  with  it. 

Nor  was  Salvatierra  entirely  free  from  the  baleful  influence 
of  his  miraculous  acquisition.  Unconscious  of  its  effect  upon 
others,  he  only  saw  in  their  actions  evidence  of  certain  things 
that  the  crafty  Peleg  had  hinted  on  that  eventful  New  Year's 
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eve.  His  most  trusty  retainers  stammered,  blushed,  and  faltered 
before  him.  Self-accusations,  confessions  of  minor  faults  and 
delinquencies,  or  extravagant  excuses  and  apologies  met  his 
mildest  inquiries.  The  very  children  that  he  loved — his  pet 
pupil,  Paquita — seemed  to  be  conscious  of  some  hidden  sin. 
The  result  of  this  constant  irritation  showed  itself  more  plainly. 
For  the  first  half-year  the  commander's  voice  and  eye  were  at 
variance.  He  was  still  kind,  tender,  and  thoughtful  in  speech. 
Gradually,  however,  his  voice  took  upon  itself  the  hardness  of 
his  glance  and  its  skeptical,  impassive  quality,  and  as  the  year 
again  neared  its  close  it  was  plain  that  the  commander  had 
fitted  himself  to  the  eye,  and  not  the  eye  to  the  commander. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  these  changes  did  not  escape  the 
watchful  solicitude  of  the  Fathers.  Indeed,  the  few  who  were 
first  to  ascribe  the  right  eye  of  Salvatierra  to  miraculous  origin 
and  the  special  grace  of  the  blessed  San  Carlos,  now  talked 
openly  of  witchcraft  and  the  agency  of  Luzbel,  the  evil  one. 
It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Hermenegildo  Salvatierra  had  he 
been  aught  but  commander  or  amenable  to  local  authority. 
But  the  reverend  Father,  Friar  Manuel  de  Cortes,  had  no  power 
over  the  political  executive,  and  all  attempts  at  spiritual  advice 
failed  signally.  He  retired  baffled  and  confused  from  his  first 
interview  with  the  commander,  who  seemed  now  to  take  a 
grim  satisfaction  in  the  fateful  power  of  his  glance.  The  holy 
Father  contradicted  himself,  exposed  the  fallacies  of  his  own 
arguments,  and  even,  it  is  asserted,  committed  himself  to  several 
undoubted  heresies.  When  the  commander  stood  up  at  mass, 
if  the  officiating  priest  caught  that  skeptical  and  searching  eye, 
the  service  was  inevitably  ruined.  Even  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Church  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  last  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people  and  the  good  order  of  the  settlement  departed 
from  San  Carlos. 

As  the  long  dry  summer  passed,  the  low  hills  that  surrounded 
the  white  walls  of  the  presidio  grew  more  and  more  to  resemble 
in  hue  the  leathern  jacket  of  the  commander,  and  Nature  herself 
seemed  to  have  borrowed  his  dry,  hard  glare.  The  earth  was 
cracked  and  seamed  with  drought;  a  blight  had  fallen  upon  the 
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orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the  rain,  long  delayed  and  ardendy 
prayed  for,  came  not.  The  sky  was  as  tearless  as  the  right  eye 
of  the  commander.  Murmurs  of  discontent,  insubordination, 
and  plotting  among  the  Indians  reached  his  ear;  he  only  set 
his  teeth  the  more  firmly,  tightened  the  knot  of  his  black  silk 
handkerchief,  and  looked  up  his  Toledo. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  1798  found  the  commander  sitting, 
at  the  hour  of  evening  prayers,  alone  in  the  guardroom.  He  no 
longer  attended  the  services  of  the  Holy  Church,  but  crept 
away  at  such  times  to  some  solitary  spot,  where  he  spent  the 
interval  in  silent  meditation.  The  firelight  played  upon  the  low 
beams  and  rafters,  but  left  the  bowed  figure  of  Salvatierra  in 
darkness.  Sitting  thus,  he  felt  a  small  hand  touch  his  arm,  and, 
looking  down,  saw  the  figure  of  Paquita,  his  little  Indian  pupil, 
at  his  knee.  "Ah,  litdest  of  all,"  said  the  commander,  with 
something  of  his  old  tenderness,  lingering  over  the  endearing 
diminutives  of  his  native  speech, — "sweet  one,  what  doest  thou 
here?  Art  thou  not  afraid  of  him  whom  every  one  shuns  and 
fears.''" 

"No,"  said  the  little  Indian  readily,  "not  in  the  dark.  I  hear 
your  voice, — the  old  voice;  I  feel  your  touch, — the  old  touch; 
but  I  see  not  your  eye,  Seiior  Comandante.  That  only  I  fear, — 
and  that,  O  sefior,  O  my  father,"  said  the  child,  lifting  her  little 
arms  towards  his, — "that  I  know  is  not  thine  own!" 

The  commander  shuddered  and  turned  away.  Then,  recov- 
ering himself,  he  kissed  Paquita  gravely  on  the  forehead  and 
bade  her  retire.  A  few  hours  later,  when  silence  had  fallen 
upon  the  presidio,  he  sought  his  own  couch  and  slept  peace- 
fully. 

At  about  the  middle  watch  of  the  night  a  dusky  figure  crept 
through  the  low  embrasure  of  the  commander's  apartment. 
Other  figures  were  flitting  through  the  parade-ground,  which 
the  commander  might  have  seen  had  he  not  slept  so  quietly. 
The  intruder  stepped  noiselessly  to  the  couch  and  listened  to 
the  sleeper's  deep-drawn  inspiration.  Something  glittered  in  the 
firelight  as  the  savage  lifted  his  arm;  another  moment  and 
the  sore  perplexities  of  Hermenegildo  Salvatierra  would  have 
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been  over,  when  suddenly  the  savage  started  and  fell  back  in  a 
paroxysm  of  terror.  The  commander  slept  peacefully,  but  his 
right  eye,  widely  opened,  fixed  and  unaltered,  glared  coldly  on 
the  would-be  assassin.  The  man  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  fit,  and 
the  noise  awoke  the  sleeper. 

To  rise  to  his  feet,  grasp  his  sword,  and  deal  blows  thick  and 
fast  upon  the  mutinous  savages  who  now  thronged  the  room, 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Help  opportunely  arrived,  and  the 
undisciplined  Indians  were  speedily  driven  beyond  the  walls; 
but  in  the  scuffle  the  commander  received  a  blow  upon  his  right 
eye,  and,  lifting  his  hand  to  that  mysterious  organ,  it  was  gone. 
Never  again  was  it  found,  and  never  again,  for  bale  or  bliss,  did 
it  adorn  the  right  orbit  of  the  commander. 

With  it  passed  away  the  spell  that  had  fallen  upon  San  Carlos. 
The  rain  returned  to  invigorate  the  languid  soil,  harmony  was 
restored  between  priest  and  soldier,  the  green  grass  presently 
waved  over  the  sere  hillsides,  the  children  flocked  again  to  the 
side  of  their  martial  preceptor,  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the 
mission  church,  and  pastoral  content  once  more  smiled  upon 
the  gentle  valleys  of  San  Carlos.  And  far  southward  crept  the 
General  Court  with  its  master,  Peleg  Scudder,  trafficking  in 
beads  and  peltries  with  the  Indians,  and  offering  glass  eyes, 
wooden  legs,  and  other  Boston  notions  to  the  chiefs. 
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IV.    CONDENSED   NOVELS 
MUCK-A-MUCK 

A  Modern  Indian  Novel 

AFTER   COOPER 
CHAPTER    I 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  bright  October  day.  The  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  reflected  from  one  of  those  sylvan 
lakes  peculiar  to  the  Sierras  of  California.  On  the  right  the 
curling  smoke  of  an  Indian  village  rose  between  the  columns  of 
the  lofty  pines,  while  to  the  left  the  log  cottage  of  Judge  Tomp- 
kins, embowered  in  buckeyes,  completed  the  enchanting  picture. 

Although  the  exterior  of  the  cottage  was  humble  and  unpre- 
tentious, and  in  keeping  with  the  wildness  of  the  landscape,  its 
interior  gave  evidence  of  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  its 
inmates.  An  aquarium,  containing  goldfishes,  stood  on  a  marble 
centre-table  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  while  a  magnificent 
grand  piano  occupied  the  other.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a 
yielding  tapestry  carpet,  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  paint- 
ings from  the  pencils  of  Van  Dyke,  Rubens,  Tintoretto,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  productions  of  the  more  modern  Turner, 
Kensett,  Church,  and  Bierstadt.  Although  Judge  Tompkins 
had  chosen  the  frontiers  of  civilization  as  his  home,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  entirely  forego  the  habits  and  tastes  of  his 
formicr  life.  He  was  seated  in  a  luxurious  armchair,  writing  at  a 
mahogany  escritoire,  while  his  daughter,  a  lovely  young  girl  of 
seventeen  summers,  plied  her  crotchet-needle  on  an  ottoman 
beside  him.  A  bright  fire  of  pine  logs  flickered  and  flamed  on 
the  ample  hearth. 

Genevra  Octavia  Tompkins  was  Judge  Tompkins's  only 
child.  Her  mother  had  long  since  died  on  the  Plains.  Reared 
in  affluence,  no  pains  had  been  spared  with  the  daughter's  edu- 
cation.   She  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  principal  seminaries, 
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and  spoke  French  with  a  perfect  Benicia  accent.  Peerlessly 
beautiful,  she  was  dressed  in  a  white  moire  antique  robe  trimmed 
with  tulle.  That  simple  rosebud,  with  which  most  heroines  ex- 
clusively decorate  their  hair,  was  all  she  wore  in  her  raven  locks. 

The  Judge  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Genevra,  the  logs  which  compose  yonder  fire  seem  to  have 
been  incautiously  chosen.  The  sibilation  produced  by  the  sap, 
which  exudes  copiously  therefrom,  is  not  conducive  to  com- 
position." 

"True,  father,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  con- 
stant crepitation  which  is  apt  to  attend  the  combustion  of  more 
seasoned  ligneous  fragments." 

The  Judge  looked  admiringly  at  the  intellectual  features  of 
the  graceful  girl,  and  half  forgot  the  slight  annoyances  of  the 
green  wood  in  the  musical  accents  of  his  daughter.  He  was 
smoothing  her  hair  tenderly,  when  the  shadow  of  a  tall  figure, 
which  suddenly  darkened  the  doorway,  caused  him  to  look  up. 

CHAPTER    II 

It  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  new-comer  to  detect  at  once 
the  form  and  features  of  the  haughty  aborigine, — the  untaught 
and  untrammeled  son  of  the  forest.  Over  one  shoulder  a  blan- 
ket, negligently  but  gracefully  thrown,  disclosed  a  bare  and 
powerful  breast,  decorated  with  a  quantity  of  three-cent  post- 
age-stamps which  he  had  despoiled  from  an  Overland  Mail 
stage  a  few  weeks  previous.  A  cast-off  beaver  of  Judge  Tomp- 
kins's, adorned  by  a  simple  feather,  covered  his  erect  head,  from 
beneath  which  his  straight  locks  descended.  His  right  hand 
hung  lightly  by  his  side,  while  his  left  was  engaged  in  holding 
on  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  which  the  lawless  grace  and  freedom  of 
his  lower  limbs  evidently  could  not  brook. 

"Why,"  said  the  Indian,  in  a  low  sweet  tone, — "why  does 
the  Pale  Face  still  follow  the  track  of  the  Red  Man.'^  Why  does 
he  pursue  him,  even  as  O-kee  chow,  the  wild  cat,  chases  Ka-ka, 
the  skunk?  Why  are  the  feet  of  Sorrel-top,  the  white  chief, 
among    the   acorns    of  Muck-a-Muck,    the   mountain    forest.'' 
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Why,"  he  repeated,  quietly  but  firmly  abstracting  a  silver 
spoon  from  the  table, — "why  do  you  seek  to  drive  him  from  the 
wigwams  of  his  fathers?  His  brothers  are  already  gone  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds.  Will  the  Pale  Face  seek  him  there?" 
And,  averting  his  face  from  the  Judge,  he  hastily  slipped  a  silver 
cake-basket  beneath  his  blanket,  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"Muck-a-Muck  has  spoken,"  said  Genevra  softly.  "Let  him 
now  listen.  Are  the  acorns  of  the  mountain  sweeter  than  the 
esculent  and  nutritious  bean  of  the  Pale  Face  miner?  Does  my 
brother  prize  the  edible  qualities  of  the  snail  above  that  of  the 
crisp  and  oleaginous  bacon?  Delicious  are  the  grasshoppers 
that  sport  on  the  hillside, — are  they  better  than  the  dried  apples 
of  the  Pale  Faces?  Pleasant  is  the  gurgle  of  the  torrent,  Kish- 
Kish,  but  is  it  better  than  the  cluck-cluck  of  old  Bourbon  from 
the  old  stone  bottle?" 

"Ugh!"  said  the  Indian, — "ugh!  good.  The  White  Rabbit 
is  wise.  Her  words  fall  as  the  snow  on  Tootoonolo,  and  the 
rocky  heart  of  Muck-a-Muck  is  hidden.  What  says  my  brother 
the  Gray  Gopher  of  Dutch  Flat?" 

"She  has  spoken,  Muck-a-Muck,"  said  the  Judge,  gazing 
fondly  on  his  daughter.  "It  is  well.  Our  treaty  is  concluded. 
No,  thank  you, — you  need  not  dance  the  Dance  of  Snow-shoes, 
or  the  Moccasin  Dance,  the  Dance  of  Green  Corn,  or  the  Treaty 
Dance.    I  would  be  alone.    A  strange  sadness  overpowers  me." 

"I  go,"  said  the  Indian.  "Tell  your  great  chief  in  Washington, 
the  Sachem  Andy,  that  the  Red  Man  is  retiring  before  the  foot- 
steps of  the  adventurous  pioneer.  Inform  him,  if  you  please, 
that  westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  Pi-Ute  nation  are  for  Reconstruction  to  a  man,  and  that 
Klamath  will  poll  a  heavy  Republican  vote  in  the  fall." 

And  folding  his  blanket  more  tightly  around  him,  Muck-a- 
Muck  withdrew. 

CHAPTER    III 

Genevra  Tompkins  stood  at  the  door  of  the  log-cabin,  look- 
ing after  the  retreating  Overland  Mail  stage  which  conveyed 
her  father  to  Virginia  City.     "He  may  never  return  again," 
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sighed  the  young  girl,  as  she  glanced  at  the  frightfully 
rolling  vehicle  and  wildly  careering  horses, — "at  least,  with 
unbroken  bones.  Should  he  meet  with  an  accident!  I  mind 
me  now  a  fearful  legend,  familiar  to  my  childhood.  Can  it  be 
that  the  drivers  on  this  line  are  privately  instructed  to  dispatch 
all  passengers  maimed  by  accident,  to  prevent  tedious  litigation? 
No,  no.    But  why  this  weight  upon  my  heart?" 

She  seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  lightly  passed  her  hand 
over  the  keys.  Then,  in  a  clear  mezzo-soprano  voice,  she  sang 
the  first  verse  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Irish  ballads: — 

"O  Arrah^  ma  dheelish^  the  distant  dudheen 
Lies  soft  in  the  moonlight,  ma  houchal  vourneen: 
The  springing  gossoons  on  the  heather  are  still. 
And  the  caubeens  and  colleens  are  heard  on  the  hill." 

But  as  the  ravishing  notes  of  her  sweet  voice  died  upon  the 
air,  her  hands  sank  listlessly  to  her  side.  Music  could  not  chase 
away  the  mysterious  shadow  from  her  heart.  Again  she  rose. 
Putting  on  a  white  crape  bonnet,  and  carefully  drawing  a  pair 
of  lemon-colored  gloves  over  her  taper  fingers,  she  seized  her 
parasol  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  pine  forest. 

CHAPTER    IV 

Genevra  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  before  a  weariness 
seized  upon  her  fragile  limbs,  and  she  would  fain  seat  herself 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  prostrate  pine,  which  she  previously  dusted 
with  her  handkerchief.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  below  the 
horizon,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  gorgeous  and  sylvan  beauty. 
"How  beautiful  is  nature!"  murmured  the  innocent  girl,  as,  re- 
clining gracefully  against  the  root  of  the  tree,  she  gathered  up 
her  skirts  and  tied  a  handkerchief  around  her  throat.  But  a  low 
growl  interrupted  her  meditation.  Starting  to  her  feet,  her  eyes 
met  a  sight  which  froze  her  blood  with  terror. 

The  only  outlet  to  the  forest  was  the  narrow  path,  barely 
wide  enough  for  a  single  person,  hemmed  in  by  trees  and  rocks, 
which  she  had  just  traversed.  Down  this  path,  in  Indian  file, 
came  a  monstrous  grizzly,  closely  followed  by  a  California  lioH; 
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a  wild  cat,  and  a  buffalo,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  a  wild 
Spanish  bull.  The  mouths  of  the  three  first  animals  were  dis- 
tended with  frightful  significance,  the  horns  of  the  last  were 
lowered  as  ominously.  As  Genevra  was  preparing  to  faint,  she 
heard  a  low  voice  behind  her. 

"Eternally  dog-gone  my  skin  ef  this  ain't  the  puttiest  chance 
yet." 

At  the  same  moment,  a  long,  shining  barrel  dropped  lightly 
from  behind  her,  and  rested  over  her  shoulder. 

Genevra  shuddered. 

"Dern  ye — don't  move!" 

Genevra  became  motionless. 

The  crack  of  a  rifle  rang  through  the  woods.  Three  frightful 
yells  were  heard,  and  two  sullen  roars.  Five  animals  bounded 
into  the  air  and  five  lifeless  bodies  lay  upon  the  plain.  The 
well-aimed  bullet  had  done  its  work.  Entering  the  open  throat 
of  the  grizzly  it  had  traversed  his  body  only  to  enter  the  throat 
of  the  California  lion,  and  in  like  manner  the  catamount,  until 
it  passed  through  into  the  respective  foreheads  of  the  bull  and 
the  buffalo,  and  finally  fell  flattened  from  the  rocky  hillside. 

Genevra  turned  quickly.  "My  preserver!"  she  shrieked,  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  Natty  Bumpo,  the  celebrated  Pike  Ranger 
of  Donner  Lake. 

CHAPTER   v 

The  moon  rose  cheerfully  above  Donner  Lake.  On  its 
placid  bosom  a  dug-out  canoe  glided  rapidly,  containing  Natty 
Bumpo  and  Genevra  Tompkins. 

Both  were  silent.  The  same  thought  possessed  each,  and 
perhaps  there  was  sweet  companionship  even  in  the  unbroken 
quiet.  Genevra  bit  the  handle  of  her  parasol,  and  blushed. 
Natty  Bumpo  took  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco.  At  length  Genevra 
said,  as  if  in  half-spoken  reverie: — 

"The  soft  shining  of  the  moon  and  the  peaceful  ripple  of  the 
waves  seem  to  say  to  us  various  things  of  an  instructive  and 
moral  tendency." 

"You  may  bet  yer  pile  on  that,  miss,"  said  her  companion 
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gravely.  "It's  all  the  preachin'  and  psalm-singin'  I've  heern 
since  I  was  a  boy." 

"Noble  being!"  said  Miss  Tompkins  to  herself,  glancing  at 
the  stately  Pike  as  he  bent  over  his  paddle  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tion. "Reared  in  this  wild  seclusion,  yet  he  has  become  pene- 
trated with  visible  consciousness  of  a  Great  First  Cause." 
Then,  collectit\g  herself,  she  said  aloud:  "Methinks  'twere  pleas- 
ant to  glide  ever  thus  down  the  stream  of  life,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  one  being  whom  the  soul  claims  as  its  affinity.  But  what 
am  I  saying.^" — and  the  delicate-minded  girl  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

A  long  silence  ensued,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  her 
companion. 

"Ef  you  mean  you're  on  the  marry,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"I  ain't  in  no  wise  partikler!" 

"My  husband,"  faltered  the  blushing  girl;  and  she  fell  into 
his  arms. 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  loving  couple  had  landed  at  Judge 
Tompkins's. 

CHAPTER   VI 

A  year  has  passed  away.  Natty  Bumpo  was  returning  from 
Gold  Hill,  where  he  had  been  to  purchase  provisions.  On  his 
way  to  Donner  Lake,  rumors  of  an  Indian  uprising  met  his 
ears.  "Dern  their  pesky  skins,  ef  they  dare  to  touch  my 
Jenny,"  he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

It  was  dark  when  he  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Around 
a  glittering  fire  he  dimly  discerned  dusky  figures  dancing.  They 
were  in  war  paint.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  the  renowned 
Muck-a-Muck.  But  why  did  the  fingers  of  Natty  Bumpo 
tighten  convulsively  around  his  rifle.'^ 

The  chief  held  in  his  hand  long  tufts  of  raven  hair.  The  heart 
of  the  pioneer  sickened  as  he  recognized  the  clustering  curls  of 
Genevra.  In  a  moment  his  rifle  was  at  his  shoulder,  and  with  a 
sharp  "ping,"  Muck-a-Muck  leaped  into  the  air  a  corpse.  To 
knock  out  the  brains  of  the  remaining  savages,  tear  the  tresses 
from  the  stiffening  hand  of  Muck-a-Muck,  and  dash  rapidly 
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forward  to  the  cottage  of  Judge  Tompkins,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment. 

He  burst  open  the  door.  Why  did  he  stand  transfixed  with 
open  mouth  and  distended  eyeballs.^  Was  the  sight  too  horrible 
to  be  borne.^  On  the  contrary,  before  him,  in  her  peerless 
beauty,  stood  Genevra  Tompkins,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm. 

"Ye'r  not  scalped,  then!"  gasped  her  lover. 

"No.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am  not;  but  why 
this  abruptness.^"  responded  Genevra. 

Bumpo  could  not  speak,  but  frantically  produced  the  silken 
tresses.    Genevra  turned  her  face  aside. 

"Why,  that's  her  waterfall!"  said  the  Judge. 

Bumpo  sank  fainting  to  the  floor. 

The  famous  Pike  chieftain  never  recovered  from  the  deceit, 
and  refused  to  marry  Genevra,  who  died,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, of  a  broken  heart.  Judge  Tompkins  lost  his  fortune  in 
Wild  Cat.  The  stage  passes  twice  a  week  the  deserted  cottage 
at  Donner  Lake.    Thus  was  the  death  of  Muck-a-Muck  avenged. 

'  1865 
THE    NINETY-NINE    GUARDSMEN 

BY   AL X D R   D M S 

CHAPTER    I 

Showing  the  Quality  of  the  Customers  of  the 
Innkeeper  of  Provins 

Twenty  years  after,  the  gigantic  innkeeper  of  Provins  stood 
looking  at  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  highway. 

This  cloud  of  dust  betokened  the  approach  of  a  traveler. 
Travelers  had  been  rare  that  season  on  the  highway  between 
Paris  and  Provins. 

The  heart  of  the  innkeeper  rejoiced.  Turning  to  Dame 
Perigord,  his  wife,  he  said,  stroking  his  white  apron, — 

"St.  Denis!  make  haste  and  spread  the  cloth.  Add  a  bottle  of 
Charlevoix  to  the  table.  This  traveler,  who  rides  so  fast,  by  his 
pace  must  be  a  monseigneur." 
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Truly  the  traveler,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  musketeer,  as  he 
drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  hostelry,  did  not  seem  to  have  spared 
his  horse.  Throwing  his  reins  to  the  landlord,  he  leaped  lightly 
to  the  ground.  He  was  a  young  man  of  four  and  twenty,  and 
spoke  with  a  slight  Gascon  accent. 

"I  am  hungry,  Morbleu!    I  wish  to  dine!" 

The  gigantic  innkeeper  bowed  and  led  the  way  to  a  neat 
apartment,  where  a  table  stood  covered  with  tempting  viands. 
The  musketeer  at  once  set  to  work.  Fowls,  fish,  and  pates  dis- 
appeared before  him.  Perigord  sighed  as  he  witnessed  the  dev- 
astations.   Only  once  the  stranger  paused. 

"Wine!"  Perigord  brought  wine.  The  stranger  drank  a 
dozen  bottles.  Finally  he  rose  to  depart.  Turning  to  the  ex- 
pectant landlord,  he  said, — 

"Charge  it." 

"To  whom,  your  highness.^"  said  Perigord  anxiously. 

"To  his  Eminence!" 

"Mazarin?"  ejaculated  the  innkeeper. 

"The  same.  Bring  me  my  horse,"  and  the  musketeer,  re- 
mounting his  favorite  animal,  rode  away. 

The  innkeeper  slowly  turned  back  into  the  inn.  Scarcely  had 
he  reached  the  courtyard  before  the  clatter  of  hoofs  again  called 
him  to  the  doorway.  A  young  musketeer  of  a  light  and  grace- 
ful figure  rode  up. 

"Parbleu,  my  dear  Perigord,  I  am  famishing.  What  have 
you  got  for  dinner.^" 

"Venison,  capons,  larks,  and  pigeons,  your  excellency,"  re- 
plied the  obsequious  landlord,  bowing  to  the  ground. 

"Enough!"  The  young  musketeer  dismounted  and  entered 
the  inn.  Seating  himself  at  the  table  replenished  by  the  careful 
Perigord,  he  speedily  swept  it  as  clean  as  the  first  comer. 

"Some  wine,  my  brave  Perigord,"  said  the  graceful  young 
musketeer,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  utterance. 

Perigord  brought  three  dozen  of  Charlevoix.  The  young 
man  emptied  them  almost  at  a  draught. 

"By-by,  Perigord,"  he  said  lightly,  waving  his  hand,  as,  pre- 
ceding the  astonished  landlord,  he  slowly  witjidrew. 
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"But,  your  highness, — the  bill,"  said  the  astounded  Perigord. 

"Ah,  the  bill.    Charge  it!" 

"To  whom?" 

"The  Queen!" 

"What,  Madame?" 

"The  same.  Adieu,  my  good  Perigord."  And  the  graceful 
stranger  rode  away.  An  interval  of  quiet  succeeded,  in  which 
the  innkeeper  gazed  woefully  at  his  wife.  Suddenly  he  was 
startled  by  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  an  aristocratic  figure  stood  in 
the  doorway. 

"Ah,"  said  the  courtier  good-naturedly.  "What,  do  my  eyes 
deceive  me?  No,  it  is  the  festive  and  luxurious  Perigord. 
Perigord,  listen.    I  famish.    I  languish.    I  would  dine." 

The  innkeeper  again  covered  the  table  with  viands.  Again 
it  was  swept  clean  as  the  fields  of  Egypt  before  the  miraculous 
swarm  of  locusts.    The  stranger  looked  up. 

"Bring  me  another  fowl,  my  Perigord." 

"Impossible,  your  excellency;  the  larder  is  stripped  clean." 

"Another  flitch  of  bacon,  then." 

"Impossible,  your  highness;  there  is  no  more." 

"Well,  then,  wine!" 

The  landlord  brought  one  hundred  and  forty-four  bottles. 
The  courtier  drank  them  all. 

"One  may  drink  if  one  cannot  eat,"  said  the  aristocratic 
stranger  good-humouredly. 

The  innkeeper  shuddered. 

The  guest  rose  to  depart.  The  innkeeper  came  slowly  for- 
ward with  his  bill,  to  which  he  had  covertly  added  the  losses 
which  he  had  suffered  from  the  previous  strangers. 

"Ah,  the  bill.    Charge  it." 

"Charge  it!  to  whom?" 

"To  the  King,"  said  the  guest. 

"What!  his  Majesty?" 

"Certainly.    Farewell,  Perigord." 

The  innkeeper  groaned.  Then  he  went  out  and  took  down 
his  sign.    Then  remarked  to  his  wife, — 

"I  am  a  plain  man,  and  don't  understand  politics.    It  seems. 
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however,  that  the  country  is  in  a  troubled  state.  Between  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal,  his  Majesty  the  King,  and  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"Stay,"  said  Dame  Perigord,  "I  have  an  idea." 

"And  that  is" — 

"Become  yourself  a  musketeer." 

CHAPTER    II 

The  Combat 

On  leaving  Provins  the  first  musketeer  proceeded  to  Nangis, 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  thirty-three  followers.  The  sec- 
ond musketeer,  arriving  at  Nangis  at  the  same  moment,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  thirty-three  more.  The  third  guest  of 
the  landlord  of  Provins  arrived  at  Nangis  in  time  to  assemble 
together  thirty-three  other  musketeers. 

The  first  stranger  led  the  troops  of  his  Eminence. 

The  second  led  the  troops  of  the  Queen. 

The  third  led  the  troops  of  the  King. 

The  fight  commenced.  It  raged  terribly  for  seven  hours. 
The  first  musketeer  killed  thirty  of  the  Queen's  troops.  The 
second  musketeer  killed  thirty  of  the  King's  troops.  The  third 
musketeer  killed  thirty  of  his  Eminence's  troops. 

By  this  time  it  will  be  perceived  the  number  of  musketeers 
had  been  narrowed  down  to  four  on  each  side. 

Naturally  the  three  principal  warriors  approached  each  other. 

They  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry. 

"Aramis!" 

"Athos!" 

"D'Artagnan!" 

They  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

"And  it  seems  that  we  are  fighting  against  each  other,  my 
children,"  said  the  Count  de  la  Fere,  mournfully. 

"How  singular!"  exclaimed  Aramis  and  D'Artagnan. 

"Let  us  stop  this  fratricidal  warfare,"  said  Athos. 

"We  will!"  they  exclaimed  together. 

"But  how  to  disband  our  followers.'^"  queried  D'Artagnan. 
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Aramis  winked.  They  understood  each  other.  "Let  us  cut 
'em  downl" 

They  cut  'em  down.  Aramis  killed  three.  D'Artagnan  three. 
Athos  three. 

The  friends  again  embraced.  "How  like  old  times!"  said 
Aramis.  "How  touching!"  exclaimed  the  serious  and  philo- 
sophic Count  de  la  Fere. 

The  galloping  of  hoofs  caused  them  to  withdraw  from  each 
other's  embraces.    A  gigantic  figure  rapidly  approached. 

"The  innkeeper  of  Provins!"  they  cried,  drawing  their 
swords. 

"Perigord,  down  with  him!"  shouted  D'Artagnan. 

"Stay,"  said  Athos. 

The  gigantic  figure  was  beside  them.    He  uttered  a  cry. 

"Athos,  Aramis,  D'Artagnan!" 

"Porthos!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  trio. 

"The  same."    They  all  fell  in  each  other's  arms. 

The  Count  de  la  Fere  slowly  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven. 
"Bless  you!  Bless  us,  my  children!  However  different  our 
opinion  may  be  in  regard  to  politics,  we  have  but  one  opinion 
in  regard  to  our  own  merits.  Where  can  you  find  a  better  man 
than  Aramis.^" 

"Than  Porthos?"  said  Aramis. 

"Than  D'Artagnan.^"  said  Porthos. 

"Than  Athos?"  said  D'Artagnan. 

CHAPTER    III 

Showing  How  the  King  of  France  Went  up  a  Ladder 

The  King  descended  into  the  garden.  Proceeding  cautiously 
along  the  terraced  walk,  he  came  to  the  wall  immediately  below 
the  windows  of  Madame.  To  the  left  were  two  windows,  con- 
cealed by  vines.  They  opened  into  the  apartments  of  La  Valliere. 

The  King  sighed. 

"It  is  about  nineteen  feet  to  that  window,"  said  the  King. 
"If  I  had  a  ladder  about  nineteen  feet  long,  it  would  reach  to 
that  window.    This  is  logic." 
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Suddenly  the  King  stumbled  over  something.  "St.  Denis!" 
he  exclaimed,  looking  down.  It  was  a  ladder,  just  nineteen  feet 
long. 

The  King  placed  it  against  the  wall.  In  so  doing,  he  fixed 
the  lower  end  upon  the  abdomen  of  a  man  who  lay  concealed 
by  the  wall.  The  man  did  not  utter  a  cry  or  wince.  The  King 
suspected  nothing.    He  ascended  the  ladder. 

The  ladder  was  too  short.  Louis  the  Grand  was  not  a  tall 
man.    He  was  still  two  feet  below  the  window. 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  King. 

Suddenly  the  ladder  was  lifted  two  feet  from  below.  This 
enabled  the  King  to  leap  in  the  window.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  apartment  stood  a  young  girl,  with  red  hair  and  a  lame  leg. 
She  was  trembling  with  emotion. 

"Louise!" 

"The  King!" 

"Ah,  my  God,  mademoiselle." 

"Ah,  my  God,  sire." 

But  a  low  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  lovers.  The 
King  uttered  a  cry  of  rage;  Louise  one  of  despair. 

The  door  opened  and  D'Artagnan  entered. 

"Good  evening,  sire,"  said  the  musketeer. 

The  King  touched  a  bell.    Porthos  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Good  evening,  sire." 

"Arrest  M.  D'Artagnan." 

Porthos  looked  at  D'Artagnan,  and  did  not  move. 

The  King  almost  turned  purple  with  rage.  He  again  touched 
the  bell.    Athos  entered. 

"Count,  arrest  Porthos  and  D'Artagnan." 

The  Count  de  la  Fere  glanced  at  Porthos  and  D'Artagnan, 
and  smiled  sweetly. 

"Sacre!    Where  is  Aramis,^"  said  the  King  violently. 

"Here,  sire,"  and  Aramis  entered. 

"Arrest  Athos,  Porthos,  and  D'Artagnan." 

Aramis  bowed  and  folded  his  arms. 

"Arrest  yourself!" 

Aramis  did  not  move. 
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The  King  shuddered  and  turned  pale.  "Am  I  not  King  of 
France?" 

"Assuredly,  sire,  but  we  are  also  severally,  Porthos,  Aramis, 
D'Artagnan,  and  Athos." 

"Ah!"  said  the  King. 

"Yes,  sire." 

"What  does  this  mean.^" 

"It  means,  your  Majesty,"  said  Aramis,  stepping  forward, 
"that  your  conduct  as  a  married  man  is  highly  improper.  I 
am  an  abbe,  and  I  object  to  these  improprieties.  My  friends 
here,  D'Artagnan,  Athos,  and  Porthos,  pure-minded  young 
men,  are  also  terribly  shocked.  Observe,  sire,  how  they 
blush!" 

Athos,  Porthos,  and  D'Artagnan  blushed. 

"Ah,"  said  the  King  thoughtfully.  "You  teach  me  a  lesson. 
You  are  devoted  and  noble  young  gentlemen,  but  your  only 
weakness  is  your  excessive  modesty.  From  this  moment  I 
make  you  all  Marshals  and  Dukes,  with  the  exception  of  Aramis." 

"And  me,  sire.^"  said  Aramis. 

"You  shall  be  an  Archbishop!" 

The  four  friends  looked  up  and  then  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms.  The  King  embraced  Louise  de  la  Valliere,  by  way  of 
keeping  them  company.  A  pause  ensued.  At  last  Athos 
spoke — 

"Swear,  my  children,  that,  next  to  yourselves,  you  will  re- 
spect— the  King  of  JFrance;  and  remember  that  'Forty  years 
after'  we  will  meet  again." 

1865 

MISS    MIX 

BY   CH L TTE   BR NTE 

CHAPTER    I 

My  earliest  impressions  are  of  a  huge,  misshapen  rock, 
against  which  the  hoarse  waves  beat  unceasingly.  On  this 
rock  three  pelicans  are  standing  in  a  defiant  attitude.    A  dark 
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sky  lowers  in  the  background,  while  two  sea-gulls  and  a  gi- 
gantic cormorant  eye  with  extreme  disfavor  the  floating  corpse 
of  a  drowned  woman  in  the  foreground.  A  few  bracelets, 
coral  necklaces,  and  other  articles  of  jewelery,  scattered  around 
loosely,  complete  this  remarkable  picture. 

It  is  one  which,  in  some  vague,  unconscious  way,  symbolizes, 
to  my  fancy,  the  character  of  a  man.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
explain  exactly  why.  I  think  I  must  have  seen  the  picture  in 
some  illustrated  volume  when  a  baby,  or  my  mother  may  have 
dreamed  it  before  I  was  born. 

As  a  child  I  was  not  handsome.  When  I  consulted  the  tri- 
angular bit  of  looking-glass  which  I  always  carried  with  me,  it 
showed  a  pale,  sandy,  and  freckled  face,  shaded  by  locks  like 
the  color  of  seaweed  when  the  sun  strikes  it  in  deep  water.  My 
eyes  were  said  to  be  indistinctive;  they  were  a  faint,  ashen  gray; 
but  above  them  rose — my  only  beauty — a  high,  massive,  dome- 
like forehead,  with  polished  temples,  like  door-knobs  of  the 
purest  porcelain. 

Our  family  was  a  family  of  governesses.  My  modier  had 
been  one,  and  my  sisters  had  the  same  occupation.  Conse- 
quently, when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  my  eldest  sister  handed  me 
the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Rawjester,  clipped  from  that  day's 
"Times,"  I  accepted  it  as  my  destiny.  Nevertheless,  a  mys- 
terious presentiment  of  an  indefinite  future  haunted  me  in  my 
dreams  that  night,  as  I  lay  upon  my  little  snow-white  bed.  The 
next  morning,  with  two  bandboxes  tied  up  in  silk  handkerchiefs, 
and  a  hair  trunk,  I  turned  my  back  upon  Minerva  Cottage  for- 
ever. 

CHAPTER    II 

Blunderbore  Hall,  the  seat  of  James  Rawjester,  Esq.,  was  en- 
compassed by  dark  pines  and  funereal  hemlocks  on  all  sides. 
The  wind  sang  weirdly  in  the  turrets  and  moaned  through  the 
long-drawn  avenues  of  the  park.  As  I  approached  the  house  I 
saw  several  mysterious  figures  flit  before  the  windows,  and  a 
yell  of  demoniac  laughter  answered  my  summons  at  the  bell. 
While  I  strove  to  repress  my  gloomy  forebodings,  the  house- 
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keeper,  a  timid,  scared-looking  old  woman,  showed  me  into 
the  library. 

I  entered,  overcome  with  conflicting  emotions.  I  was  dressed 
in  a  narrow  gown  of  dark  serge,  trimmed  with  black  bugles.  A 
thick  green  shawl  was  pinned  across  my  breast.  My  hands  were 
encased  with  black  half-mittens  worked  with  steel  beads;  on 
my  feet  were  large  pattens,  originally  the  property  of  my  de- 
ceased grandmother.  I  carried  a  blue  cotton  umbrella.  As  I 
passed  before  a  mirror  I  could  not  help  glancing  at  it,  nor  could 
I  disguise  from  myself  the  fact  that  I  was  not  handsome. 

Drawing  a  chair  into  a  recess,  I  sat  down  with  folded  hands, 
calmly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  my  master.  Once  or  twice  a 
fearful  yell  rang  through  the  house,  or  the  rattling  of  chains, 
and  curses  uttered  in  a  deep,  manly  voice,  broke  upon  the  op- 
pressive stillness.  I  began  to  feel  my  soul  rising  with  the 
emergency  of  the  moment. 

"You  look  alarmed,  miss.  You  don't  hear  anything,  my  dear, 
do  you.'^"  asked  the  housekeeper  nervously. 

"Nothing  whatever,"  I  remarked  calmly,  as  a  terrific  scream, 
followed  by  the  dragging  of  chairs  and  tables  in  the  room  above, 
drowned  for  a  moment  my  reply.  "It  is  the  silence,  on  the 
contrary,  which  has  made  me  foolishly  nervous." 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  me  approvingly,  and  instantly 
made  some  tea  for  me. 

I  drank  seven  cups;  as  I  was  beginning  the  eighth,  I  heard  a 
crash,  and  the  next  moment  a  man  leaped  into  the  room  through 
the  broken  window. 


CHAPTER    III 

The  crash  startled  me  from  my  self-control.  The  house- 
keeper bent  toward  me  and  whispered, — 

"Don't  be  excited.  It's  Mr.  Rawjester, — he  prefers  to  come 
in  sometimes  in  this  way.    It's  his  playfulness,  ha!  hal  hal" 

"I  perceive,"  I  said  calmly.  "It's  the  unfettered  impulse  of 
a  lofty  soul  breaking  the  tyrannizing  bonds  of  custom."  And  I 
turned  toward  him. 
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He  had  never  once  looked  at  me.  He  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  which  set  off  the  herculean  breadth  of  his  shoulders. 
His  face  was  dark  and  expressive;  his  under  jaw  squarely 
formed,  and  remarkably  heavy.  I  was  struck  with  his  remark- 
able likeness  to  a  gorilla. 

As  he  absently  tied  the  poker  into  hard  knots  with  his  nervous 
fingers,  I  watched  him  with  some  interest.  Suddenly  he  turned 
toward  me: — 

"Do  you  think  I'm  handsome,  young  woman?" 

"Not  classically  beautiful,"  I  returned  calmly;  "but  you 
have,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  an  abstract  manliness, — a 
sincere  and  wholesome  barbarity  which,  involving  as  it  does  the 
naturalness" — But  I  stopped,  for  he  yawned  at  that  moment, — 
an  action  which  singularly  developed  the  immense  breadth  of 
his  lower  jaw, — and  I  saw  he  had  forgotten  me.  Presently  he 
turned  to  the  housekeeper, — 

"Leave  us." 

The  old  woman  withdrew  with  a  curtsey. 

Mr.  Rawjester  deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  me  and  re- 
mained silent  for  twenty  minutes.  I  drew  my  shawl  the  more 
closely  around  my  shoulders  and  closed  my  eyes. 

"You  are  the  governess.^"  at  length  he  said. 

"I  am,  sir." 

"A  creature  who  teaches  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  use 
of  the  globes — ha! — a  wretched  remnant  of  femininity, — a 
skimp  pattern  of  girlhood  with  a  premature  flavor  of  tea- 
leaves  and  morality.    Ugh!" 

I  bowed  my  head  silently. 

"Listen  to  me,  girl!"  he  said  sternly;  "this  child  you  have 
come  to  teach — my  ward — is  not  legitimate.  She  is  the  off- 
spring of  my  mistress, — a  common  harlot.  Ah!  Miss  Mix, 
what  do  you  think  of  me  now.'^" 

"I  admire,"  I  replied  calmly,  "your  sincerity.  A  mawkish 
regard  for  delicacy  might  have  kept  this  disclosure  to  yourself. 
I  only  recognize  in  your  frankness  that  perfect  community  of 
thought  and  sentiment  which  should  exist  between  original 
natures." 
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I  looked  up;  he  had  already  forgotten  my  presence,  and  was 
engaged,  in  pulling  off  his  boots  and  coat.  This  done,  he  sank 
down  in  an  armchair  before  the  fire,  and  ran  the  poker  wearily 
through  his  hair.    I  could  not  help  pitying  him. 

The  wind  howled  dismally  without,  and  the  rain  beat  furi- 
ously against  the  windows.  I  crept  toward  him  and  seated  my- 
self on  a  low  stool  beside  his  chair. 

Presently  he  turned,  without  seeing  me,  and  placed  his  foot 
absently  in  my  lap.  I  affected  not  to  notice  it.  But  he  started 
and  looked  down. 

"You  here  yet — Carrothead.^  Ah,  I  forgot.  Do  you  speak 
French.'^" 

"Oui,,  Monsieur." 

"Taisez-vous!"  he  said  sharply,  with  singular  purity  of  ac- 
cent. I  complied.  The  wind  moaned  fearfully  in  the  chimney, 
and  the  light  burned  dimly.  I  shuddered  in  spite  of  myself 
"Ah,  you  tremble,  girl!" 

"It  is  a  fearful  night." 

"Fearful!  Call  you  this  fearful.^  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Look!  you 
wretched  little  atom,  look!"  and  he  dashed  forward,  and,  leaping 
out  of  the  window,  stood  like  a  statue  in  the  pelting  storm,  with 
folded  arms.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned by  way  of  the  hall  chimney.  I  saw  from  the  way  that 
he  wiped  his  feet  on  my  dress  that  he  had  again  forgotten  my 
presence. 

"You  are  a  governess.  What  can  you  teach.'^"  he  asked,  sud- 
denly and  fiercely  thrusting  his  face  in  mine. 

"Manners!"  I  replied  calmly. 

"Ha!  teach  me/" 

"You  mistake  yourself,"  I  said,  adjusting  my  mittens.  "Your 
manners  require  not  the  artificial  restraint  of  society.  You  are 
radically  polite;  this  impetuosity  and  ferociousness  is  simply 
the  sincerity  which  is  the  basis  of  a  proper  deportment.  Your 
instincts  are  moral;  your  better  nature,  I  see,  is  religious.  As 
St.  Paul  justly  remarks — see  chap.  6,  8,  9,  and  10" — 

He  seized  a  heavy  candlestick,  and  threw  it  at  me.  I  dodged 
it  submissively  but  firmly. 
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"Excuse  me,"  he  remarked,  as  his  under  jaw  slowly  relaxed. 
"Excuse  me,  Miss  Mix — but  I  can't  stand  St.  Paul!  Enough — 
you  are  engaged." 

CHAPTER    IV 

I  followed  the  housekeeper  as  she  led  the  way  timidly  to  my 
room.  As  we  passed  into  a  dark  hall  in  the  wing,  I  noticed  that 
it  was  closed  by  an  iron  gate  with  a  grating.  Three  of  the  doors 
on  the  corridor  were  likewise  grated.  A  strange  noise,  as  of 
shuffling  feet  and  the  howling  of  infuriated  animals,  rang 
through  the  hall.  Bidding  the  housekeeper  good-night,  and 
taking  the  candle,  I  entered  my  bedchamber. 

I  took  off  my  dress,  and  putting  on  a  yellow  flannel  night- 
gown, which  I  could  not  help  feeling  did  not  agree  with  my 
complexion,  I  composed  myself  to  rest  by  reading  Blair's 
"Rhetoric"  and  Paley's  "Moral  Philosophy."  I  had  just  put 
out  the  light,  when  I  heard  voices  in  the  corridor.  I  listened 
attentively.    I  recognized  Mr.  Raw  jester's  stern  tones. 

"Have  you  fed  No.  One.^"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  apparendy  belonging  to  a  domestic. 

"How's  No.  Two.^" 

"She's  a  little  off  her  feed,  just  now,  but  will  pick  up  in  a  day 
or  two." 

"And  No.  Three.^" 

"Perfectly  furious,  sir.    Her  tantrums  are  ungovernable." 

"Hush!" 

The  voices  died  away,  and  I  sank  into  a  fitful  slumber. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  wandering  through  a  tropical  forest. 
Suddenly  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  gorilla  approaching  me.  As  it 
neared  me,  I  recognized  the  features  of  Mr.  Rawjester.  He 
held  his  hand  to  his  side  as  if  in  pain.  I  saw  that  he  had  been 
wounded.  He  recognized  me  and  called  me  by  name,  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  vision  changed  to  an  Ashantee  village, 
where,  around  the  fire,  a  group  of  negroes  were  dancing  and 
participating  in  some  wild  Obi  festival.  I  awoke  with  the  strain 
still  ringing  in  my  ears. 

"Hokee-pokee  wokee  fuml'* 
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Good  Heavens!  could  I  be  dreaming?  I  heard  the  voice 
distincdy  on  the  floor  below,  and  smelt  something  burning.  I 
arose,  with  an  indistinct  presentiment  of  evil,  and  hastily  put- 
ting some  cotton  in  my  ears  and  tying  a  towel  about  my  head, 
I  wrapped  myself  in  a  shawl  and  rushed  downstairs.  The  door 
of  Mr.  Rawjester's  room  was  open.    I  entered. 

Mr.  Rawjester  lay  apparendy  in  a  deep  slumber,  from  which 
even  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  came  from  the  burning  curtains 
of  his  bed  could  not  rouse  him.  Around  the  room  a  large  and 
powerful  negress,  scantily  attired,  with  her  head  adorned  with 
feathers,  was  dancing  wildly,  accompanying  herself  with  bone 
castanets.    It  looked  like  some  terrible  fetich. 

I  did  not  lose  my  calmness.  After  firmly  emptying  the 
pitcher,  basin,  and  slop-jar  on  the  burning  bed,  I  proceeded 
cautiously  to  the  garden,  and  returning  with  the  garden  engine, 
I  directed  a  small  stream  at  Mr.  Rawjester. 

At  my  entrance  the  gigantic  negress  fled.  Mr.  Rawjester 
yawned  and  woke.  I  explained  to  him,  as  he  rose  dripping 
from  the  bed,  the  reason  of  my  presence.  He  did  not  seem  to 
be  excited,  alarmed,  or  discomposed.    He  gazed  at  me  curiously. 

"So  you  risked  your  life  to  save  mine,  eh.'*  you  canary- 
colored  teacher  of  infants." 

I  blushed  modestly,  and  drew  my  shawl  tightly  over  my 
yellow  flannel  nightgown. 

"You  love  me,  Mary  Jane, — don't  deny  it!  This  trembling 
shows  it!"  He  drew  me  closely  toward  him,  and  said,  with  his 
deep  voice  tenderly  modulated, — 

"How's  her  pooty  tootens, — did  she  get  her  'ittle  tootens 
wet, — b'ess  her.^" 

I  understood  his  allusion  to  my  feet.  I  glanced  down  and 
saw  that  in  my  hurry  I  had  put  on  a  pair  of  his  old  india-rubbers. 
My  feet  were  not  small  or  pretty,  and  the  addition  did  not  add 
to  their  beauty. 

"Let  me  go,  sir,"  I  remarked  quietly.  "This  is  entirely  im- 
proper; it  sets  a  bad  example  for  your  child."  And  I  firmly  but 
gently  extricated  myself  from  his  grasp.  I  approached  the  door. 
He  seemed  for  a  moment  buried  in  deep  thought. 
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"You  say  this  was  a  negress?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Humph,  Number  One,  I  suppose?" 

"Who  is  Number  One,  sir?" 

"My  first,''  he  remarked,  with  a  significant  and  sarcastic 
smile.  Then,  relapsing  into  his  old  manner,  he  threw  his  boots 
at  my  head,  and  bade  me  begone.    I  withdrew  calmly. 

CHAPTER   V 

My  pupil  was  a  bright  little  girl,  who  spoke  French  with  a 
perfect  accent.  Her  mother  had  been  a  French  ballet-dancer, 
which  probably  accounted  for  it.  Although  she  was  only  six 
years  old,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  had  been  several  times 
in  love.    She  once  said  to  me, — 

"Miss  Mix,  did  you  ever  have  the  grande  passion?  Did  you 
ever  feel  a  fluttering  here?"  and  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
small  chest,  and  sighed  quaintly;  "a  kind  of  distaste  for  bonbons 
and  caramels,  when  the  world  seemed  as  tasteless  and  hollow 
as  a  broken  cordial  drop."  ■  ; 

"Then  you  have  felt  it,  Nina?"  I  said  quietly. 

"Oh,  dear,  yes.  There  was  Buttons, — that  was  our  page,  you 
know, — I  loved  him  dearly,  but  papa  sent  him  away.  Then 
there  was  Dick,  the  groom;  but  he  laughed  at  me  and  I  suffered 
misery!"  and  she  struck  a  tragic  French  attitude.  "There  is  to 
be  company  here  to-morrow,"  she  added,  rattling  on  with  child- 
ish naivete,  "and  papa's  sweetheart — Blanche  Marabout — is  to 
be  here.    You  know  they  say  she  is  to  be  my  mamma." 

What  thrill  was  this  shot  through  me?  But  I  rose  calmly, 
and  administering  a  slight  correction  to  the  child,  left  the 
apartment. 

Blunderbore  House,  for  the  next  week,  was  the  scene  of  gaiety 
and  merriment.  That  portion  of  the  mansion  closed  with  a 
grating  was  walled  up,  and  the  midnight  shrieks  no  longer 
troubled  me. 

But  I  felt  more  keenly  the  degradation  of  my  situation.  I 
was  obliged  to  help  Lady  Blanche  at  her  toilet  and  help  her  to 
look  beautiful.    For  what?    To  captivate  him?    Oh — no,  no, — 
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but  why  this  sudden  thrill  and  faintness?  Did  he  really  love 
her?  I  had  seen  him  pinch  and  swear  at  her.  But  I  reflected 
that  he  had  thrown  a  candlestick  at  my  head,  and  my  foolish 
heart  was  reassured. 

It  was  a  night  of  festivity,  when  a  sudden  message  obliged 
Mr.  Rawjester  to  leave  his  guests  for  a  few  hours.  "Make 
yourselves  merry,  idiots,"  he  added,  under  his  breath,  as  he 
passed  me.    The  door  closed  and  he  was  gone. 

An  half-hour  passed.  In  the  midst  of  the  dancing  a  shriek 
was  heard,  and  out  of  the  swaying  crowd  of  fainting  women  and 
excited  men  a  wild  figure  strode  into  the  room.  One  glance 
showed  it  to  be  a  highwayman,  heavily  armed,  holding  a  pistol 
in  each  hand. 

"Let  na  one  pass  out  of  this  room!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  "The  house  is  surrounded  and  you  cannot  escape. 
The  first  one  who  crosses  yonder  threshold  will  be  shot  like  a 
dog.  Gentlemen,  I'll  trouble  you  to  approach  in  single  file, 
and  hand  me  your  purses  and  watches." 

Finding  resistance  useless,  the  order  was  ungraciously  obeyed. 

"Now  ladies,  please  to  pass  up  your  jewelery  and  trinkets." 

This  order  was  still  more  ungraciously  complied  with.  As 
Blanche  handed  to  the  bandit  captain  her  bracelet,  she  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  a  diamond  necklace,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Rawjester, 
in  her  bosom.  But,  with  a  demoniac  grin,  the  powerful  brute 
tore  it  from  its  concealment,  and  administering  a  hearty  box  on 
the  ear  of  the  young  girl,  flung  her  aside. 

It  was  now  my  turn.  With  a  beating  heart  I  made  my  way 
to  the  robber  chieftain,  and  sank  at  his  feet.  "O  sir,  I  am 
nothing  but  a  poor  governess,  pray  let  me  go." 

"Oho!  A  governess.^  Give  me  your  last  month's  wages, 
then.  Give  me  what  you  have  stolen  from  your  master!"  and 
he  laughed  fiendishly. 

I  gazed  at  him  quietly,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice:  "I  have 
stolen  nothing  from  you,  Mr.  Rawjester!" 

"Ah,  discovered!  Hush!  listen,  girl!"  he  hissed,  in  a  fierce 
whisper;  "utter  a  syllable  to  frustrate  my  plans  and  you  die; 
aid  me,  and" —    But  he  was  gone. 
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In  a  few  moments  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  myself, 
were  gagged  and  locked  in  the  cellar.  The  next  moment  torches 
were  applied  to  the  rich  hangings,  and  the  house  was  in  flames. 
I  felt  a  strong  hand  seize  me,  and  bear  me  out  in  the  open  air 
and  place  me  up  on  the  hillside,  where  I  could  overlook  the 
burning  mansion.    It  was  Mr.  Rawjester. 

"Burn!"  he  said,  as  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  flames.  Then 
sinking  on  his  knees  before  me,  he  said  hurriedly, — 

"Mary  Jane,  I  love  you;  the  obstacles  to  our  union  are  or  will 
be  soon  removed.  In  yonder  mansion  were  confined  my  three 
crazy  wives.  One  of  them,  as  you  know,  attempted  to  kill  me! 
Ha!  this  is  vengeance!    But  will  you  be  mine.'"' 

I  fell,  without  a  word,  upon  his  neck. 

1867 


FANTINE 
After  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo 

PROLOGUE 

As  long  as  there  shall  exist  three  paradoxes,  a  moral  Frenchman, 
a  religious  atheist,  and  a  believing  skeptic;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  book- 
sellers shall  wait — say  twenty-five  years — for  a  new  gospel;  so  long  as 
paper  shall  remain  cheap  and  ink  three  sous  a  bottle,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  such  books  as  these  are  not  utterly  profitless. 

Victor  Hugo 


To  be  good  is  to  be  queer.  What  is  a  good  man.'^  Bishop 
Myriel. 

My  friend,  you  will  possibly  object  to  this.  You  will  say  you 
know  what  a  good  man  is.  Perhaps  you  will  say  your  clergy- 
man is  a  good  man,  for  instance. 

Bah!  you  are  mistaken;  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman is  a  beast. 

Englishmen  think  they  are  moral  when  they  are  only  serious. 
These  Englishmen  also  wear  ill-shaped  hats,  and  dress  horribly! 
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Bah!  they  are  canaille. 

Still,  Bishop  Myriel  was  a  good  man, — quite  as  good  as  you. 
Better  than  you,  in  fact. 

One  day  M.  Myriel  was  in  Paris.  This  angel  used  to  walk 
about  the  streets  like  any  other  man.  He  was  not  proud,  though 
fine-looking.  Well,  three  gamins  de  Paris  called  him  bad  names. 
Says  one, — 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu!  there  goes  a  priest;  look  out  for  your  eggs 
and  chickens!" 

What  did  this  good  man  do?    He  called  to  them  kindly. 

"My  children,"  said  he,  "this  is  clearly  not  your  fault.  I 
recognize  in  this  insult  and  irreverence  only  the  fault  of  your 
immediate  progenitors.  Let  us  pray  for  your  immediate  pro- 
genitors." 

They  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  their  immediate  pro- 
genitors. 

The  effect  was  touching. 

The  Bishop  looked  calmly  around. 

"On  reflection,"  said  he  gravely,  "I  was  mistaken;  this  is 
clearly  the  fault  of  Society.    Let  us  pray  for  Society." 

They  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  Society. 

The  effect  was  sublimer  yet.  What  do  you  think  of  that.'* 
You,  I  mean. 

Everybody  remembers  the  story  of  the  Bishop  and  Mother 
Nez  Retrousse.  Old  Mother  Nez  Retrousse  sold  asparagus. 
She  was  poor;  there's  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  that  word,  my 
friend.    Some  people  say  "poor  but  honest."    I  say^  Bah! 

Bishop  Myriel  bought  six  bunches  of  asparagus.  This  good 
man  had  one  charming  failing;  he  was  fond  of  asparagus.  He 
gave  her  a  franc  and  received  three  sous  change. 

The  sous  were  bad, — counterfeit.  What  did  this  good 
Bishop  do.''  He  said:  "I  should  not  have  taken  change  from  a 
poor  woman." 

Then  afterwards,  to  his  housekeeper:  "Never  take  change 
from  a  poor  woman." 

Then  he  added  to  himself:  "For  the  sous  will  probably  be 
bad." 
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When  a  man  commits  a  crime,  Society  claps  him  in  prison. 
A  prison  is  one  of  the  worst  hotels  imaginable.  The  people 
there  are  low  and  vulgar.  The  butter  is  bad,  the  coffee  is 
green.    Ah,  it  is  horrible! 

In  prison,  as  in  a  bad  hotel,  a  man  soon  loses,  not  only  his 
morals,  but  what  is  much  worse  to  a  Frenchman,  his  sense  of 
refinement  and  delicacy. 

Jean  Valjean  came  from  prison  with  confused  notions  of 
Society.  He  forgot  the  modern  peculiarities  of  hospitality.  So 
he  walked  off  with  the  Bishop's  candlesticks. 

Let  us  consider.  Candlesticks  were  stolen;  that  was  evident. 
Society  put  Jean  Valjean  in  prison;  that  was  evident,  too.  In 
prison,  Society  took  away  his  refinement;  that  is  evident,  likewise. 

Who  is  Society? 

You  and  I  are  Society. 

My  friend,  you  and  I  stole  those  candlesticks! 

Ill 

The  Bishop  thought  so,  too.  He  meditated  profoundly  for 
six  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  he  went  to  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police. 

He  said:  "Monsieur,  have  me  arrested.  I  have  stolen  candle- 
sticks." 

The  official  was  governed  by  the  law  of  Society,  and  refused. 

What  did  this  Bishop  do.^ 

He  had  a  charming  ball  and  chain  made,  affixed  to  his  leg,  and 
wore  it  the  rest  of  his  life.    This  is  a  fact! 


Love  is  a  mystery. 

A  little  friend  of  mine  down  in  the  country,  at  Auvergne, 
said  to  me  one  day:  "Victor,  Love  is  the  world, — it  contains 
everything." 

She  was  only  sixteen,  this  sharp-witted  little  girl,  and  a  beau- 
tiful blonde.    She  thought  everything  of  me. 
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Fantine  was  one  of  those  women  who  do  wrong  in  the  most 
virtuous  and  touching  manner.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  French 
grisettes. 

You  are  an  EngHshman,  and  you  don't  understand.  Learn, 
my  friend,  learn.    Come  to  Paris  and  improve  your  morals. 

Fantine  was  the  soul  of  modesty.  She  always  wore  high- 
neck  dresses.    High-neck  dresses  are  a  sign  of  modesty. 

Fantine  loved  Tholmoyes.  Why.^  My  God!  What  are  you 
to  do.'*  It  was  the  fault  of  her  parents,  and  she  hadn't  any. 
How  shall  you  teach  her.^  You  must  teach  the  parent  if  you 
wish  to  educate  the  child.    How  would  you  become  virtuous.^ 

Teach  your  grandmother! 

v 

When  Tholmoyes  ran  away  from  Fantine, — which  was  done 
in  a  charming,  gentlemanly  manner, — Fantine  became  con- 
vinced that  a  rigid  sense  of  propriety  might  look  upon  her  con- 
duct as  immoral.  She  was  a  creature  of  sensitiveness, — and  her 
eyes  were  opened. 

She  was  virtuous  still,  and  resolved  to  break  off  the  liaison 
at  once. 

So  she  put  up  her  wardrobe  and  baby  in  a  bundle,  child  as 
she  was,  she  loved  them  both, — then  left  Paris. 

VI 

Famine's  native  place  had  changed. 

M.  Madeline — an  angel,  and  inventor  of  jet- work — had  been 
teaching  the  villagers  how  to  make  spurious  jet. 

This  is  a  progressive  age.  Those  Americans, — children  of 
the  West, — they  make  nutmegs  out  of  wood. 

I,  myself,  have  seen  hams  made  of  pine,  in  the  wigwams  of 
those  children  of  the  forest. 

But  civilization  has  acquired  deception  too.  Society  is  made 
up  of  deception.    Even  the  best  French  society. 

Still  there  was  one  sincere  episode. 

Eh.? 

The  French  Revolution! 
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VII 

M.  Madeline  was,  if  anything,  better  than  Myriel. 

M.  Myriel  was  a  saint.    M.  Madeline  a  good  man. 

M.  Myriel  was  dead.    M.  Madeline  was  living. 

That  made  all  the  difference. 

M.  Madeline  made  virtue  profitable.    I  have  seen  it  written, — 

"Be  virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy." 

Where  did  I  see  this  written.'^  In  the  modern  Bible.'^  No. 
In  the  Koran.^  No.  In  Rousseau.^  No.  Diderot.''  No.  Where 
then? 

In  a  copy-book. 

VIII 

M.  Madeline  was  M.  le  Maire. 

This  is  how  it  came  about. 

For  a  long  time  he  refused  the  honor.  One  day  an  old 
woman,  standing  on  the  steps,  said, — 

"Bah,  a  good  mayor  is  a  good  thing. 

"You  are  a  good  thing. 

"Be  a  good  mayor." 

This  woman  was  a  rhetorician.  She  understood  inductive 
ratiocination. 

IX 

When  this  good  M.  Madeline,  who,  the  reader  will  perceive, 
must  have  been  a  former  convict,  and  a  very  bad  man,  gave 
himself  up  to  justice  as  the  real  Jean  Valjean,  about  this  same 
time,  Fantine  was  turned  away  from  the  manufactory,  and  met 
with  a  number  of  losses  from  Society.  Society  attacked  her, 
and  this  is  what  she  lost: — 

First  her  lover. 

Then  her  child. 

Then  her  place. 

Then  her  hair. 

Then  her  teedi. 

Then  her  liberty. 
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Then  her  life. 

What  do  you  think  of  Society  after  that?    I  tell  you  the  pres- 
ent social  system  is  a  humbug. 


This  is  necessarily  the  end  of  Fantine. 

There  are  other  things  that  will  be  stated  in  other  volumes  to 
follow.  Don't  be  alarmed;  there  are  plenty  of  miserable  people 
left. 

Au  revoir — my  friend. 

1862 

THE    HAUNTED    MAN 
A  Christmas  Story 

BY   CH R S    D CK N S 

PART    I 

The  First  Phantom 

Don't  tell  me  that  it  wasn't  a  knocker.  I  had  seen  it  often 
enough,  and  I  ought  to  know.  So  ought  the  three-o'clock 
beer,  in  dirty  high-lows,  swinging  himself  over  the  railing,  or 
executing  a  demoniacal  jig  upon  the  doorstep;  so  ought  the 
butcher,  although  butchers  as  a  general  thing  are  scornful  of 
such  trifles;  so  ought  the  postman,  to  whom  knockers  of  the 
most  extravagant  description  were  merely  human  weaknesses, 
that  were  to  be  pitied  and  used.  And  so  ought,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  then  it  was  such  a  knocker.  A  wild,  extravagant,  and 
utterly  incomprehensible  knocker.  A  knocker  so  mysterious 
and  suspicious  that  policeman  X  37,  first  coming  upon  it,  felt 
inclined  to  take  it  instantly  in  custody,  but  compromised  with 
his  professional  instincts  by  sharply  and  sternly  noting  it  with 
an  eye  that  admitted  of  no  nonsense,  but  confidently  expected 
to  detect  its  secret  yet.  An  ugly  knocker;  a  knocker  with  a 
hard,  human  face,  that  was  a  type  of  the  harder  human  face 
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within.  A  human  face  that  held  between  its  teeth  a  brazen  rod. 
So  hereafter,  in  the  mysterious  future  should  be  held,  etc.,  etc. 

But  if  the  knocker  had  a  fierce  human  aspect  in  the  glare  of 
day,  you  should  have  seen  it  at  night,  when  it  peered  out  of  the 
gathering  shadows  and  suggested  an  ambushed  figure;  when 
the  light  of  the  street  lamps  fell  upon  it,  and  wrought  a  play  of 
sinister  expression  in  its  hard  outlines;  when  it  seemed  to  wink 
meaningly  at  a  shrouded  figure  who,  as  the  night  fell  darkly, 
crept  up  the  steps  and  passed  into  the  mysterious  house;  when 
the  swinging  door  disclosed  a  black  passage  into  which  the 
figure  seemed  to  lose  itself  and  become  a  part  of  the  mysterious 
gloom;  when  the  night  grew  boisterous  and  the  fierce  wind  made 
furious  charges  at  the  knocker,  as  if  to  wrench  it  off  and  carry 
it  away  in  triumph.    Such  a  night  as  this. 

It  was  a  wild  and  pitiless  wind.  A  wind  that  had  commenced 
life  as  a  gentle  country  zephyr,  but,  wandering  through  manu- 
facturing towns,  had  become  demoralized,  and,  reaching  the 
city,  had  plunged  into  extravagant  dissipation  and  wild  excesses. 
A  roistering  wind  that  indulged  in  Bacchanalian  shouts  on  the 
street  corners,  that  knocked  off  the  hats  from  the  heads  of  help- 
less passengers,  and  then  fulfilled  its  duties  by  speeding  away, 
like  all  young  prodigals, — to  sea. 

He  sat  alone  in  a  gloomy  library  listening  to  the  wind  that 
roared  in  the  chimney.  Around  him  novels  and  story-books 
were  strewn  thickly;  in  his  lap  he  held  one  with  its  pages 
freshly  cut,  and  turned  the  leaves  wearily  until  his  eyes  rested 
upon  a  portrait  in  its  frontispiece.  And  as  the  wind  howled 
the  more  fiercely,  and  the  darkness  without  fell  blacker,  a 
strange  and  fateful  likeness  to  that  portrait  appeared  above  his 
chair  and  leaned  upon  his  shoulder.  The  Haunted  Man  gazed 
at  the  portrait  and  sighed.  The  figure  gazed  at  the  portrait  and 
sighed  too. 

"Here  again.^"  said  the  Haunted  Man. 

"Here  again,"  it  repeated  in  a  low  voice. 

"Another  novel?" 

"Another  novel." 

"The  old  story. ^" 


I 
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"The  old  story." 

"I  see  a  child,"  said  the  Haunted  Man,  gazing  from  the  pages 
of  the  book  into  the  fire, — "a  most  unnatural  child,  a  model 
infant.  It  is  prematurely  old  and  philosophic.  It  dies  in  pov- 
erty to  slow  music.  It  dies  surrounded  by  luxury  to  slow  music. 
It  dies  with  an  accompaniment  of  golden  water  and  rattling 
carts  to  slow  music.  Previous  to  its  decease  it  makes  a  will; 
it  repeats  the  Lord's  Prayer,  it  kisses  the  'boofer  lady.'  That 
child"— 

"Is  mine,"  said  the  phantom. 

"I  see  a  good  woman,  undersized.  I  see  several  charming 
women,  but  they  are  all  undersized.  They  are  more  or  less 
imbecile  and  idiotic,  but  always  fascinating  and  undersized. 
They  wear  coquettish  caps  and  aprons.  I  observe  that  feminine 
virtue  is  invariably  below  the  medium  height,  and  that  it  is 
always  simple  and  infantine.    These  women" — 

"Are  mine." 

"I  see  a  haughty,  proud,  and  wicked  lady.  She  is  tall  and 
queenly.  I  remark  that  all  proud  and  wicked  women  are  tall 
and  queenly.    That  woman" — 

"Is  mine,"  said  the  phantom,  wringing  his  hands. 

"I  see  several  things  continually  impending.  I  observe  that 
whenever  an  accident,  a  murder,  or  death  is  about  to  happen, 
there  is  something  in  the  furniture,  in  the  locality,  in  the  at- 
mosphere, that  foreshadows  and  suggests  it  years  in  advance. 
I  cannot  say  that  in  real  life  I  have  noticed  it, — the  perception 
of  this  surprising  fact  belongs" — 

"To  me!"  said  the  phantom.  The  Haunted  Man  continued, 
in  a  despairing  tone, — 

"I  see  the  influence  of  this  in  the  magazines  and  daily  papers; 
I  see  weak  imitators  rise  up  and  enfeeble  the  world  with  sense- 
less formula.  I  am  getting  tired  of  it.  It  won't  do,  Charles! 
it  won't  do!"  and  the  Haunted  Man  buried  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  groaned.  The  figure  looked  down  upon  him  sternly;  the 
portrait  in  the  frontispiece  frowned  as  he  gazed. 

"Wretched  man,"  said  the  phantom,  "and  how  have  these 
things  affected  you.^" 
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"Once  I  laughed  and  cried,  but  then  I  was  younger.  Now, 
I  would  forget  them  if  I  could." 

"Have  then  your  wish.  And  take  this  with  you,  man  whom 
I  renounce.  From  this  day  henceforth  you  shall  live  with 
those  whom  I  displace.  Without  forgetting  me,  'twill  be  your 
lot  to  walk  through  life  as  if  we  had  not  met.  But  first  you  shall 
survey  these  scenes  that  henceforth  must  be  yours.  At  one  to- 
night, prepare  to  meet  the  phantom  I  have  raised.    Farewell!" 

The  sound  of  its  voice  seemed  to  fade  away  with  the  dying 
wind,  and  the  Haunted  Man  was  alone.  But  the  firelight  flick- 
ered gaily,  and  the  light  danced  on  the  walls,  making  grotesque 
figures  of  the  furniture. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  the  Haunted  Man,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully; 
"now  for  a  whiskey  punch  and  a  cigar." 

PART    II 

The  Second  Phantom 

One!  The  stroke  of  the  far-off  bell  had  hardly  died  before 
the  front  door  closed  with  a  reverberating  clang.  Steps  were 
heard  along  the  passage;  the  library  door  swung  open  of  itself, 
and  the  Knocker — yes,  the  Knocker — slowly  strode  into  the 
room.  The  Haunted  Man  rubbed  his  eyes, — no!  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  it, — it  was  the  Knocker's  face,  mounted  on 
a  misty,  almost  imperceptible  body.  The  brazen  rod  was 
transferred  from  its  mouth  to  its  right  hand,  where  it  was  held 
like  a  ghostly  truncheon. 

"It's  a  cold  evening,"  said  the  Haunted  Man. 

"It  is,"  said  the  Goblin,  in  a  hard,  metallic  voice. 

"It  must  be  pretty  cold  out  there,"  said  the  Haunted  Man, 
with  vague  politeness.  "Do  you  ever — will  you — take  some 
hot  water  and  brandy.''" 

"No,"  said  the  Goblin. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  it  cold,  by  way  of  change.'^"  continued 
the  Haunted  Man,  correcting  himself,  as  he  remembered  the 
peculiar  temperature  with  which  the  Goblin  was  probably 
familiar. 
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"Time  flies,"  said  the  Goblin  coldly.  "We  have  no  leisure 
for  idle  talk.  Come!"  He  moved  his  ghostly  truncheon  toward 
the  window,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  other's  arm.  At  his 
touch  the  body  of  the  Haunted  Man  seemed  to  become  as  thin 
and  incorporeal  as  that  of  the  Goblin  himself,  and  together 
they  glided  out  of  the  window  into  the  black  and  blowy 
night. 

In  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  the  senses  of  the  Haunted  Man 
seemed  to  leave  him.    At  length  they  stopped  suddenly. 

"What  do  you  see.^"  asked  the  Goblin. 

"I  see  a  battlemented  mediaeval  castle.  Gallant  men  in  mail 
ride  over  the  drawbridge,  and  kiss  their  gauntleted  fingers  to 
fair  ladies,  who  wave  their  lily  hands  in  return.  I  see  fight  and 
fray  and  tournament.  I  hear  roaring  heralds  bawling  the 
charms  of  delicate  women,  and  shamelessly  proclaiming  their 
lovers.  Stay.  I  see  a  Jewess  about  to  leap  from  a  battlement. 
I  see  knightly  deeds,  violence,  rapine,  and  a  good  deal  of  blood. 
I've  seen  pretty  much  the  same  at  Astley's." 

"Look  again." 

"I  see  purple  moors,  glens,  masculine  women,  bare-legged 
men,  priggish  book-worms,  more  violence,  physical  excellence, 
and  blood.  Always  blood, — and  the  superiority  of  physical 
attainments." 

"And  how  do  you  feel  now.^"  said  the  Goblin. 

The  Haunted  Man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "None  the  better 
for  being  carried  back  and  asked  to  sympathize  with  a  barbarous 
age." 

The  Goblin  smiled  and  clutched  his  arm;  they  again  sped 
rapidly  away  through  the  black  night  and  again  halted. 

"What  do  you  see.''"  said  the  Goblin. 

"I  see  a  barrack  room,  with  a  mess  table,  and  a  group  of 
intoxicated  Celtic  officers  telling  funny  stories,  and  giving  chal- 
lenges to  duel.  I  see  a  young  Irish  gentleman  capable  of  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valor.  I  learn  incidentally  that  the  acme 
of  all  heroism  is  the  cornetcy  of  a  dragoon  regiment.  I  hear  a 
good  deal  of  French!  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  Haunted  Man 
hurriedly,  as  he  stayed  the  waving  hand  of  the  Goblin;  "I 
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would  rather  not  go  to  the  Peninsula,  and  don't  care  to  have  a 
private  interview  with  Napoleon." 

Again  the  Goblin  flew  away  with  the  unfortunate  man,  and 
from  a  strange  roaring  below  them  he  judged  they  were  above 
the  ocean.  A  ship  hove  in  sight,  and  the  Goblin  stayed  its 
flight.    "Look,"  he  said,  squeezing  his  companion's  arm. 

The  Haunted  Man  yawned.  "Don't  you  think,  Charles, 
you're  rather  running  this  thing  into  the  ground.^  Of  course 
it's  very  moral  and  instructive,  and  all  that.  But  ain't  there  a 
little  too  much  pantomime  about  it.'*    Come  now!" 

"Look!"  repeated  the  Goblin,  pinching  his  arm  malevolently. 
The  Haunted  Man  groaned. 

"Oh,  of  course,  I  see  her  Majesty's  ship  Arethusa.  Of  course 
I  am  familiar  with  her  stern  First  Lieutenant,  her  eccentric  Cap- 
tain, her  one  fascinating  and  several  mischievous  midshipmen. 
Of  course  I  know  it's  a  splendid  thing  to  see  all  this,  and  not  to 
be  seasick.  Oh,  there,  the  young  gentlemen  are  going  to  play 
a  trick  on  the  purser.  For  God's  sake,  let  us  go,"  and  the  un- 
happy man  absolutely  dragged  the  Goblin  away  with  him. 

When  they  next  halted,  it  was  at  the  edge  of  a  broad  and 
boundless  prairie,  in  the  middle  of  an  oak  opening. 

"I  see,"  said  the  Haunted  Man,  without  waiting  for  his  cue, 
but  mechanically,  and  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  lesson  which 
the  Goblin  had  taught  him, — "I  see  the  Noble  Savage.  He  is 
very  fine  to  look  at!  But  I  observe,  under  his  war-paint, 
feathers,  and  picturesque  blanket,  dirt,  disease,  and  an  unsym- 
metrical  contour.  I  observe  beneath  his  inflated  rhetoric  de- 
ceit and  hypocrisy;  beneath  his  physical  hardihood  cruelty, 
malice,  and  revenge.  The  Noble  Savage  is  a  humbug.  I 
remarked  the  same  to  Mr.  Catlin." 

"Come,"  said  the  phantom. 

The  Haunted  Man  sighed,  and  took  out  his  watch.  "Couldn't 
we  do  the  rest  of  this  another  time?" 

"My  hour  is  almost  spent,  irreverent  being,  but  there  is  yet 
a  chance  for  your  reformation.    Come!" 

Again  they  sped  through  the  night,  and  again  halted.  The 
sound  of  delicious  but  melancholy  music  fell  upon  their  ears. 
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*'I  see,"  said  the  Haunted  Man,  with  something  of  interest  in 
his  manner, — "I  see  an  old  moss-covered  manse  beside  a  sluggish 
flowing  river.  I  see  weird  shapes:  witches,  Puritans,  clergymen, 
little  children,  judges,  mesmerized  maidens,  moving  to  the 
sound  of  melody  that  thrills  me  with  its  sweetness  and  purity. 
But,  although  carried  along  its  calm  and  evenly  flowing  cur- 
rent, the  shapes  are  strange  and  frightful:  an  eating  lichen  gnaws 
at  the  heart  of  each.  Not  only  the  clergymen,  but  witch, 
maiden,  judge,  and  Puritan,  all  wear  Scarlet  Letters  of  some 
kind  burned  upon  their  hearts.  I  am  fascinated  and  thrilled, 
but  I  feel  a  morbid  sensitiveness  creeping  over  me.  I — I  beg 
your  pardon."  The  Goblin  was  yawning  frightfully.  "Well, 
perhaps  we  had  better  go." 

"One  more,  and  the  last,"  said  the  Goblin. 

They  were  moving  home.  Streaks  of  red  were  beginning  to 
appear  in  the  eastern  sky.  Along  the  banks  of  the  blackly  flow- 
ing river  by  moorland  and  stagnant  fens,  by  low  houses,  clus- 
tering close  to  the  water's  edge,  like  strange  mollusks  crawled 
upon  the  beach  to  dry;  by  misty  black  barges,  the  more  misty 
and  indistinct  seen  through  its  mysterious  veil,  the  river  fog 
was  slowly  rising.  So  rolled  away  and  rose  from  the  heart  of 
the  Haunted  Man,  etc.,  etc. 

They  stopped  before  a  quaint  mansion  of  red  brick.  Tho 
Goblin  waved  his  hand  without  speaking. 

"I  see,"  said  the  Haunted  Man,  "a  gay  drawing-room.  I  see 
my  old  friends  of  the  club,  of  the  college,  of  society,  even  as 
they  lived  and  moved.  I  see  the  gallant  and  unselfish  men 
whom  I  have  loved,  and  the  snobs  whom  I  have  hated.  I  see 
strangely  mingling  with  them,  and  now  and  then  blending  with 
their  forms,  our  old  friends  Dick  Steele,  Addison,  and  Con- 
greve.  I  observe,  though,  that  these  gentlemen  have  a  habit 
of  getting  too  much  in  the  way.  The  royal  standard  of  Queen 
Anne,  not  in  itself  a  beautiful  ornament,  is  rather  too  prominent 
in  the  picture.  The  long  galleries  of  black  oak,  the  formal 
furniture,  the  old  portraits,  are  picturesque,  but  depressing. 
The  house  is  damp.  I  enjoy  myself  better  here  on  the  lawn, 
where  they  are  getting  up  a  Vanity  Fair.    See,  the  bell  rings,  the 
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curtain  is  rising,  the  puppets  are  brought  out  for  a  new  play. 
Let  me  see." 

The  Haunted  Man  was  pressing  forward  in  his  eagerness,  but 
the  hand  of  the  GobUn  stayed  him,  and  pointing  to  his  feet  he 
saw,  between  him  and  the  rising  curtain,  a  new-made  grave. 
And  bending  above  the  grave  in  passionate  grief,  the  Haunted 
Man  beheld  the  phantom  of  the  previous  night. 

The  Haunted  Man  started,  and — woke.  The  bright  sun- 
shine streamed  into  the  room.  The  air  was  sparkling  with 
frost.  He  ran  joyously  to  the  window  and  opened  it.  A  small 
boy  saluted  him  with  "Merry  Christmas."  The  Haunted  Man 
instantly  gave  him  a  Bank  of  England  note.  "How  much  like 
Tiny  Tim,  Tom,  and  Bobby  that  boy  looked, — bless  my  soul, 
what  a  genius  this  Dickens  has!" 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  Boots  entered. 

"Consider  your  salary  doubled  instantly.  Have  you  read 
'David  Copperfield.^'  " 

"Yezzur." 

"Your  salary  is  quadrupled.  What  do  you  think  of  the  'Old 
Curiosity  Shop?'  " 

The  man  instantly  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  then  into 
a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Enough!  Here  are  five  thousand  pounds.  Open  a  porter- 
house, and  call  it  'Our  Mutual  Frieftd.'  Huzza!  I  feel  so 
happy!"    And  the  Haunted  Man  danced  about  the  room. 

And  so,  bathed  in  the  light  of  that  blessed  sun,  and  yet  glow- 
ing with  the  warmth  of  a  good  action,  the  Haunted  Man, 
haunted  no  longer,  save  by  those  shapes  which  make  the  dreams 
of  children  beautiful,  reseated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  finished 
"Our  Mutual  Friend." 

1865 


V.    STORIES 

M'LISS 

CHAPTER    I 

Just  where  the  Sierra  Nevada  begins  to  subside  in  gentler  un- 
dulations, and  the  rivers  grow  less  rapid  and  yellow,  on  the 
side  of  a  great  red  mountain,  stands  "Smith's  Pocket."  Seen 
from  the  red  road  at  sunset,  in  the  red  light  and  the  red  dust,  its 
white  houses  look  like  the  outcroppings  of  quartz  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  red  stage,  topped  with  red-shirted  pas- 
sengers, is  lost  to  view  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  tortuous  de- 
scent, turning  up  unexpectedly  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
vanishing  altogether  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  town.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  sudden  twist  in  the  road  that  the  advent 
of  a  stranger  at  Smith's  Pocket  is  usually  attended  with  a  pe- 
culiar circumstance.  Dismounting  from  the  vehicle  at  the 
stage  office,  the  too  confident  traveler  is  apt  to  walk  straight 
out  of  town  under  the  impression  that  it  lies  in  quite  another 
direction.  It  is  related  that  one  of  the  tunnel  men,  two  miles 
from  town,  met  one  of  these  self-reliant  passengers  with  a 
carpetbag,  umbrella,  "Harper's  Magazine,"  and  other  evidences 
of  "civilization  and  refinement,"  plodding  along  over  the  road 
he  had  just  ridden,  vainly  endeavoring  to  find  the  settlement  of 
Smith's  Pocket. 

An  observant  traveler  might  have  found  some  compensation 
for  his  disappointment  in  the  weird  aspect  of  that  vicinity. 
There  were  huge  fissures  on  the  hillside,  and  displacements  of 
the  red  soil,  resembling  more  the  chaos  of  some  primary  ele- 
mental upheaval  than  the  work  of  man;  while,  halfway  down, 
a  long  flume  straddled  its  narrow  body  and  disproportionate 
legs  over  the  chasm,  like  an  enormous  fossil  of  some  forgotten 
antediluvian.  At  every  step  smaller  ditches  crossed  the  road, 
hiding  in  their  sallow  depths  unlovely  streams  that  crept  away 
to  a  clandestine  union  with  the  great  yellow  torrent  below,  and 
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here  and  there  were  the  ruins  of  some  cabin  with  the  chimney 
alone  left  intact  and  the  hearthstone  open  to  the  skies. 

The  settlement  of  Smith's  Pocket  owed  its  origin  to  the  find- 
ing of  a  "pocket"  on  its  site  by  a  veritable  Smith.  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  were  taken  out  of  it  in  one  half-hour  by  Smith. 
Three  thousand  dollars  were  expended  by  Smith  and  others  in 
erecting  a  flume  and  in  tunneling.  And  then  Smith's  Pocket 
was  found  to  be  only  a  pocket,  and  subject  like  other  pockets 
to  depletion.  Although  Smith  pierced  the  bowels  of  the  great 
red  mountain,  that  five  thousand  dollars  was  the  first  and  last 
return  of  his  labor.  The  mountain  grew  reticent  of  its  golden 
secrets,  and  the  flume  steadily  ebbed  away  the  remainder  of 
Smith's  fortune.  Then  Smith  went  into  quartz-mining;  then 
into  quartz-milling;  then  into  hydraulics  and  ditching,  and  then 
by  easy  degrees  into  saloon  keeping.  Presently  it  was  whis- 
pered that  Smith  was  drinking  a  great  deal;  then  it  was  known 
that  Smith  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  then  people  began 
to  think,  as  they  are  apt  to,  that  he  had  never  been  anything 
else.  But  the  settlement  of  Smith's  Pocket,  like  that  of  most 
discoveries,  was  happily  not  dependent  on  the  fortune  of  its 
pioneer,  and  other  parties  projected  tunnels  and  found  pockets. 
So  Smith's  Pocket  became  a  settlement  with  its  two  fancy  stores, 
its  two  hotels,  its  one  express  office,  and  its  two  first  families. 
Occasionally  its  one  long  straggling  street  was  overawed  by  the 
assumption  of  the  latest  San  Francisco  fashions,  imported  per 
express,  exclusively  to  the  first  families;  making  outraged  na- 
ture, in  the  ragged  outline  of  her  furrowed  surface,  look  still 
more  homely,  and  putting  personal  insult  on  that  greater  por- 
tion of  the  population  to  whom  the  Sabbath,  with  a  change  of 
linen,  brought  merely  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  without  the 
luxury  of  adornment.  Then  there  was  a  Methodist  church,  and 
hard  by  a  monte  bank,  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  mountain 
side,  a  graveyard;  and  then  a  little  schoolhouse. 

"The  master,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  little  flock,  sat  alone 
one  night  in  the  schoolhouse,  with  some  open  copy-books 
before  him,  carefully  making  those  bold  and  full  characters 
which  are  supposed  to  combine  the  extremes  of  chirographical 
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and  moral  excellence,  and  had  got  as  far  as  "Riches  are  deceit- 
ful," and  was  elaborating  the  noun  with  an  insincerity  of 
flourish  that  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  text,  when  he  heard  a 
gentle  tapping.  The  woodpeckers  had  been  busy  about  the 
roof  during  the  day,  and  the  noise  did  not  disturb  his  work. 
But  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  tapping  continuing  from 
the  inside,  caused  him  to  look  up.  He  was  slightly  startled  by 
the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  dirty  and  shabbily  clad.  Still,  her 
great  black  eyes,  her  coarse,  uncombed,  lusterless  black  hair 
falling  over  her  sun-burned  face,  her  red  arms  and  feet  streaked 
with  the  red  soil,  were  all  familiar  to  him.  It  was  Melissa 
Smith, — Smith's  motherless  child. 

"What  can  she  want  here.^"  thought  the  master.  Everybody 
knew  "M'liss,"  as  she  was  called,  throughout  the  length  and 
height  of  Red  Mountain.  Everybody  knew  her  as  an  incor- 
rigible girl.  Her  fierce,  ungovernable  disposition,  her  mad 
freaks  and  lawless  character,  were  in  their  way  as  proverbial  as 
the  story  of  her  father's  weaknesses,  and  as  philosophically  ac- 
cepted by  the  townsfolk.  She  wrangled  with  and  fought  the 
schoolboys  with  keener  invective  and  quite  as  powerful  arm. 
She  followed  the  trails  with  a  woodman's  craft,  and  the  master 
had  met  her  before,  miles  away,  shoeless,  stockingless,  and 
bareheaded  on  the  mountain  road.  The  miners'  camps  along 
the  stream  supplied  her  with  subsistence  during  these  volun- 
tary pilgrimages,  in  freely  offered  alms.  Not  but  that  a  larger 
protection  had  been  previously  extended  to  M'liss.  The 
Rev.  Joshua  McSnagley,  "stated"  preacher,  had  placed  her  in 
the  hotel  as  servant,  by  way  of  preliminary  refinement,  and  had 
introduced  her  to  his  scholars  at  Sunday-school.  But  she 
threw  plates  occasionally  at  the  landlord,  and  quickly  retorted 
to  the  cheap  witticisms  of  the  guests,  and  created  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  a  sensation  that  was  so  inimical  to  the  orthodox  dullness 
and  placidity  of  that  institution,  that,  with  a  decent  regard  for 
the  starched  frocks  and  unblemished  morals  of  the  two  pink- 
and-white-faced  children  of  the  first  families,  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  her  ignominiously  expelled.  Such  were  the 
antecedents,  and  such  the  character  of  M'liss,  as  she  stood  be- 
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fore  the  master.  It  was  shown  in  the  ragged  dress,  the  unkempt 
hair  and  bleeding  feet,  and  asked  his  pity.  It  flashed  from  her 
black,  fearless  eyes,  and  commanded  his  respect. 

"I  come  here  to-night,"  she  said  rapidly  and  boldly,  keeping 
her  hard  glance  on  his,  "because  I  knew  you  was  alone.  I 
wouldn't  come  here  when  them  gals  was  here.  I  hate  'em  and 
they  hates  me.  That's  why.  You  keep  school, — don't  you.'^ 
I  want  to  be  teached!" 

If  to  the  shabbiness  of  her  apparel  and  uncomeliness  of  her 
tangled  hair  and  dirty  face  she  had  added  the  humility  of  tears, 
the  master  would  have  extended  to  her  the  usual  moiety  of 
pity,  and  nothing  more.  But  with  the  natural,  though  illogical 
instincts  of  his  species,  her  boldness  awakened  in  him  something 
of  that  respect  which  all  original  natures  pay  unconsciously  to 
one  another  in  any  grade.  And  he  gazed  at  her  the  more 
fixedly  as  she  went  on  still  rapidly,  her  hand  on  that  door-latch 
and  her  eyes  on  his. 

"My  name's  M'liss, — M'liss  Smith!  You  can  bet  your  life 
on  that.  My  father's  Old  Smith — Old  Bummer  Smith — that's 
what's  the  matter  with  him.  M'liss  Smith — and  I'm  coming  to 
school!" 

"Well.^"  said  the  master. 

Accustomed  to  be  thwarted  and  opposed,  often  wantonly 
and  cruelly,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  excite  the  violent  im- 
pulses of  her  nature,  the  master's  phlegm  evidently  took  her 
by  surprise.  She  stopped.  She  began  to  twist  a  lock  of  her 
hair  between  her  fingers;  and  the  rigid  line  of  upper  lip,  drawn 
over  the  wicked  little  teeth,  relaxed  and  quivered  slightly. 
Then  her  eyes  dropped,  and  something  like  a  blush  struggled 
up  to  her  cheek,  and  tried  to  assert  itself  through  the  splashes  of 
redder  soil  and  the  sunburn  of  years.  Suddenly  she  threw  her- 
self forward,  calling  on  God  to  strike  her  dead,  and  fell  quite 
weak  and  helpless,  with  her  face  on  the  master's  desk,  crying 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  master  lifted  her  gently,  and  waited  for  the  paroxysm  to 
pass.  When,  with  face  still  averted,  she  was  repeating  between 
her  sobs  the  mea  culpa  of  childish  penitence, — that  "she'd  be 
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good,  she  didn't  mean  to,"  etc.,  it  came  to  him  to  ask  her  why 
she  had  left  Sabbath-school. 

Why  had  she  left  the  Sabbath-school.^  Why.^  Oh,  yes. 
What  did  he  (McSnagley)  want  to  tell  her  she  was  wicked  for.^ 
What  did  he  tell  her  that  God  hated  her  for.^  If  God  hated 
her,  what  did  she  want  to  go  to  Sabbath-school  for.'*  She  didn't 
want  to  be  beholden  to  anybody  who  hated  her. 

Had  she  told  McSnagley  this.^ 

Yes,  she  had. 

The  master  laughed.  It  was  a  hearty  laugh,  and  echoed  so 
oddly  in  the  little  schoolhouse,  and  seemed  so  inconsistent  and 
discordant  with  the  sighing  of  the  pines  without,  that  he  shortly 
corrected  himself  with  a  sigh.  The  sigh  was  quite  as  sincere 
in  its  way,  however,  and  after  a  moment  of  serious  silence  he 
asked  about  her  father. 

Her  father.  What  father.^  Whose  father.^  What  had  he 
ever  done  for  her.'^  Why  did  the  girls  hate  her.^  Come  now! 
what  made  the  folks  say,  "Old  Bummer  Smith's  M'lissl"  when 
she  passed.'^  Yes;  oh  yes.  She  wished  he  was  dead — she  was 
dead — everybody  was  dead;  and  her  sobs  broke  forth  anew. 

The  master  then,  leaning  over  her,  told  her,  as  well  as  he 
could,  what  you  or  I  might  have  said  after  hearing  such  un- 
natural theories  from  childish  lips;  only  bearing  in  mind  per- 
haps better  than  you  or  I  the  unnatural  facts  of  her  ragged 
dress,  her  bleeding  feet,  and  the  omnipresent  shadow  of  her 
drunken  father.  Then,  raising  her  to  her  feet,  he  wrapped  his 
shawl  around  her,  and,  bidding  her  come  early  in  the  morning, 
he  walked  with  her  down  the  road.  There  he  bade  her  "good- 
night." The  moon  shone  brightly  on  the  narrow  path  before 
them.  He  stood  and  watched  the  bent  little  figure  as  it  stag- 
gered down  the  road,  and  waited  until  it  had  passed  the  little 
graveyard  and  reached  the  curve  of  the  hill,  where  it  turned 
and  stood  for  a  moment,  a  mere  atom  of  suffering  outlined 
against  the  far-off  patient  stars.  Then  he  went  back  to  his 
work.  But  the  lines  of  the  copy-book  thereafter  faded  into 
long  parallels  of  never-ending  road,  over  which  childish  figures 
seemed  to  pass  sobbing  and  crying  into  the  night.    Then,  the 
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little  schoolhouse  seeming  lonelier  than  before,  he  shut  the 
door  and  went  home.  ^ 

The  next  morning  M'liss  came  to  school.  Her  face  had  been 
washed,  and  her  coarse  black  hair  bore  evidence  of  recent 
struggles  with  the  comb,  in  which  both  had  evidendy  suffered. 
The  old  defiant  look  shone  occasionally  in  her  eyes,  but  her 
manner  was  tamer  and  more  subdued.  Then  began  a  series  of 
little  trials  and  self-sacrifices,  in  which  master  and  pupil  bore 
an  equal  part,  and  which  increased  the  confidence  and  sympathy 
between  them.  Although  obedient  under  the  master's  eye,  at 
times  during  recess,  if  thwarted  or  stung  by  a  fancied  slight, 
M'liss  would  rage  in  ungovernable  fury,  and  many  a  palpitating 
young  savage,  finding  himself  matched  with  his  own  weapons  of 
torment,  would  seek  the  master  with  torn  jacket  and  scratched 
face,  and  complaints  of  the  dreadful  M'liss.  There  was  a  serious 
division  among  the  townspeople  on  the  subject;  some  threaten- 
ing to  withdraw  their  children  from  such  evil  companionship, 
and  others  as  warmly  upholding  the  course  of  the  master  in  his 
work  of  reclamation.  Meanwhile,  with  a  steady  persistence 
that  seemed  quite  astonishing  to  him  on  looking  back  after- 
ward, the  master  drew  M'liss  gradually  out  of  the  shadow  of  her 
past  life,  as  though  it  were  but  her  natural  progress  down  the 
narrow  path  on  which  he  had  set  her  feet  the  moonlit  night  of 
their  first  meeting.  Remembering  the  experience  of  the  evan- 
gelical McSnagley,  he  carefully  avoided  that  Rock  of  Ages  on 
which  that  unskillful  pilot  had  shipwrecked  her  young  faith. 
But  if,  in  the  course  of  her  reading,  she  chanced  to  stumble  upon 
those  few  words  which  have  lifted  such  as  she  above  the  level 
of  the  older,  the  wiser,  and  the  more  prudent, — if  she  learned 
something  of  a  faith  that  is  symbolized  by  suffering,  and  the 
old  light  softened  in  her  eyes,  it  did  not  take  the  shape  of  a 
lesson.  A  few  of  the  plainer  people  had  made  up  a  little  sum 
by  which  the  ragged  M'liss  was  enabled  to  assume  the  garments 
of  respect  and  civilization,  and  often  a  rough  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  words  of  homely  commendation  from  a  red-shirted 
and  burly  figure,  sent  a  glow  to  the  cheek  of  the  young  master, 
and  set  him  to  thinking  if  it  was  altogether  deserved. 
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Three  months  had  passed,  from  the  time  of  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  the  master  was  sitting  late  one  evening  over  the  moral 
and  sententious  copies,  when  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
again  M'liss  stood  before  him.  She  was  neady  clad  and  clean- 
faced,  and  there  was  nothing  perhaps  but  the  long  black  hair 
and  bright  black  eyes  to  remind  him  of  his  former  apparition. 
"Are  you  busy?"  she  asked.  "Can  you  come  with  me.''"  and 
on  his  signifying  his  readiness,  in  her  old  willful  way  she  said, 
"Come,  then,  quick!" 

They  passed  out  of  the  door  together  and  into  the  dark  road. 
As  they  entered  the  town,  the  master  asked  her  whither  she 
was  going.    She  replied,  "To  see  my  father." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  her  call  him  by  that  filial 
title,  or  indeed  anything  more  than  "Old  Smith"  or  the  "Old 
Man."  It  was  the  first  time  in  three  months  that  she  had 
spoken  of  him  at  all,  and  the  master  knew  she  had  kept  resolutely 
aloof  from  him  since  her  great  change.  Satisfied  from  her  man- 
ner that  it  was  fruitless  to  question  her  purpose,  he  passively 
followed.  In  out-of-the-way  places,  low  groggeries,  restau- 
rants, and  saloons;  in  gambling-hells  and  dance-houses,  the 
master,  preceded  by  M'liss,  came  and  went.  In  the  reeking 
smoke  and  blasphemous  outcries  of  low  dens,  the  child,  hold- 
ing the  master's  hand,  stood  and  anxiously  gazed,  seemingly 
unconscious  of  all  in  the  one  absorbing  nature  of  her  pursuit. 
Some  of  the  revelers,  recognizing  M'liss,  called  to  the  child  to 
sing  and  dance  for  them,  and  would  have  forced  liquor  upon 
her  but  for  the  interference  of  the  master.  Others,  recognizing 
him  mutely,  made  way  for  them  to  pass.  So  an  hour  slipped  by. 
Then  the  child  whispered  in  his  ear  that  there  was  a  cabin  on 
the  other  side  of  the  creek  crossed  by  the  long  flume,  where  she 
thought  he  still  might  be.  Thither  they  crossed, — a  toilsome 
half-hour's  walk, — but  in  vain.  They  were  returning  by  the 
ditch  at  the  abutment  of  the  flume,  gazing  at  the  lights  of  the 
town  on  the  opposite  bank,  when,  suddenly,  sharply,  a  quick 
report  rang  out  on  the  clear  night  air.  The  echoes  caught  it, 
and  carried  it  round  and  round  Red  Mountain,  and  set  the  dogs 
to  barking  all  along  the  streams.    Lights  seemed  to  dance  and 
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move  quickly  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  for  a  few  moments, 
the  stream  rippled  quite  audibly  beside  them,  a  few  stones 
loosened  themselves  from  the  hillside  and  splashed  into  the 
stream,  a  heavy  wind  seemed  to  surge  the  branches  of  the 
funereal  pines,  and  then  the  silence  seemed  to  fall  thicker, 
heavier,  and  deadlier.  The  master  turned  towards  M'liss  with 
an  unconscious  gesture  of  protection,  but  the  child  had  gone. 
Oppressed  by  a  strange  fear,  he  ran  quickly  down  the  trail  to 
the  river's  bed,  and,  jumping  from  boulder  to  boulder,  reached 
the  base  of  Red  Mountain  and  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
Midway  of  the  crossing  he  looked  up  and  held  his  breath  in 
awe.  For  high  above  him  on  the  narrow  flume  he  saw  the 
fluttering  little  figure  of  his  late  companion  crossing  swifdy  in 
the  darkness. 

He  climbed  the  bank,  and,  guided  by  a  few  lights  moving 
about  a  central  point  on  the  mountain,  soon  found  himself 
breathless  among  a  crowd  of  awe-stricken  and  sorrowful  men. 
Out  from  among  them  the  child  appeared,  and,  taking  the 
master's  hand,  led  him  silently  before  what  seemed  a  ragged 
hole  in  the  mountain.  Her  face  was  quite  white,  but  her  excited 
manner  gone,  and  her  look  that  of  one  to  whom  some  long- 
expected  event  had  at  last  happened, — an  expression  that  to  the 
master  in  his  bewilderment  seemed  almost  like  relief.  The  walls 
of  the  cavern  were  partly  propped  by  decaying  timbers.  The 
child  pointed  to  what  appeared  to  be  some  ragged,  cast-off 
clothes  left  in  the  hole  by  the  late  occupant.  The  master  ap- 
proached nearer  with  his  flaming  dip,  and  bent  over  them.  It 
was  Smith,  already  cold,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  a  bullet 
in  his  heart,  lying  beside  his  empty  pocket. 

CHAPTER    II 

The  opinion  which  McSnagley  expressed  in  reference  to  a 
"change  of  heart"  supposed  to  be  experienced  by  M'liss  was 
more  forcibly  described  in  the  gulches  and  tunnels.  It  was 
thought  there  that  M'liss  had  struck  a  "good  lead."  So  when 
there  was  a  new  grave  added  to  the  little  enclosure,  and — at 
the  expense  of  die  master — a  little  board  and  inscription  put 
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above  it,  the  "Red  Mountain  Banner"  came  out  quite  hand- 
somely and  did  the  fair  thing  to  the  memory  of  one  of  "our 
oldest  pioneers,"  alluding  gracefully  to  that  "bane  of  noble  in- 
tellects," and  otherwise  genteelly  shelving  our  dear  brother 
with  the  past.  "He  leaves  an  only  child  to  mourn  his  loss," 
says  the  "Banner,"  "who  is  now  an  exemplary  scholar,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSnagley."  The  Rev.  Mc- 
Snagley,  in  fact,  made  a  strong  point  of  M'liss's  conversion, 
and,  indirectly  attributing  to  the  unfortunate  child  the  suicide 
of  her  father,  made  affecting  allusions  in  Sunday  school  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  "silent  tomb,"  and  in  this  cheerful  con- 
templation drove  most  of  the  children  into  speechless  horror, 
and  caused  the  pink-and-white  scions  of  the  first  families  to 
howl  dismally  and  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

The  long  dry  summer  came.  As  each  fierce  day  burned  itself 
out  in  little  whiffs  of  pearl  gray  smoke  on  the  mountain  sum- 
mits, and  the  upspringing  breeze  scattered  its  red  embers  over 
the  landscape,  the  green  wave  which  in  early  spring  upheaved 
above  Smith's  grave  grew  sere  and  dry  and  hard.  In  those 
days  the  master,  strolling  in  the  little  churchyard  of  a  Sabbath 
afternoon,  was  sometimes  surprised  to  find  a  few  wild  flowers 
plucked  from  the  damp  pine  forests  scattered  there,  and  oftener 
rude  wreaths  hung  upon  the  little  pine  cross.  Most  of  these 
wreaths  were  formed  of  a  sweet-scented  grass,  which  the  chil- 
dren loved  to  keep  in  their  desks,  intertwined  with  the  plumes 
of  the  buckeye,  the  syringa,  and  the  wood-anemone,  and  here 
and  there  the  master  noticed  the  dark  blue  cowl  of  the  monk's- 
hood,  or  deadly  aconite.  There  was  something  in  the  odd  as- 
sociation of  this  noxious  plant  with  these  memorials  which 
occasioned  a  painful  sensation  to  the  master  deeper  than  his 
esthetic  sense.  One  day,  during  a  long  walk,  in  crossing  a 
wooded  ridge  he  came  upon  M'liss  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
perched  upon  a  prostrate  pine,  on  a  fantastic  throne  formed  by 
the  hanging  plumes  of  lifeless  branches,  her  lap  full  of  grasses 
and  pine-burrs,  and  crooning  to  herself  one  of  the  negro  melo- 
dies of  her  younger  life.  Recognizing  him  at  a  distance,  she 
made  room  for  him  on  her  elevated  throne,  and  with  a  grave 
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assumption  of  hospitality  and  patronage  that  would  have  been 
ridiculous  had  it  not  been  so  terribly  earnest,  she  fed  him  with 
pine  nuts  and  crab  apples.  The  master  took  that  opportunity 
to  point  out  to  her  the  noxious  and  deadly  qualities  of  the 
monk's-hood,  whose  dark  blossoms  he  saw  in  her  lap,  and 
extorted  from  her  a  promise  not  to  meddle  with  it  as  long  as 
she  remained  his  pupil.  This  done, — as  the  master  had  tested 
her  integrity  before, — he  rested  satisfied,  and  the  strange  feel- 
ing which  had  overcome  him  on  seeing  them  died  away. 

Of  the  homes  that  were  offered  M'liss  when  her  conversion 
became  known,  the  master  preferred  that  of  Mrs.  Morpher,  a 
womanly  and  kind-hearted  specimen  of  Southwestern  efflores- 
cence, known  in  her  maidenhood  as  the  "Per-ra-rie  Rose." 
Being  one  of  those  who  contend  resolutely  against  their  own 
natures,  Mrs.  Morpher,  by  a  long  series  of  self-sacrifices  and 
struggles,  had  at  last  subjugated  her  naturally  careless  disposi- 
tion to  principles  of  "order,"  which  she  considered,  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Pope,  as  "Heaven's  first  law."  But  she  could 
not  entirely  govern  the  orbits  of  her  satellites,  however  regular 
her  own  movements,  and  even  her  own  "Jeemes"  sometimes 
collided  with  her.  Again  her  old  nature  asserted  itself  in  her 
children.  Lycurgus  dipped  into  the  cupboard  "between  meals," 
and  Aristides  came  home  from  school  without  shoes,  leaving 
those  important  articles  on  the  threshold,  for  the  delight  of  a 
barefooted  walk  down  the  ditches.  Octavia  and  Cassandra 
were  "keerless"  of  their  clothes.  So  with  but  one  exception, 
however  much  the  "Prairie  Rose"  might  have  trimmed  and 
pruned  and  trained  her  own  matured  luxuriance,  the  little 
shoots  came  up  defiantly  wild  and  straggling.  That  one  ex- 
ception was  Clytemnestra  Morpher,  aged  fifteen.  She  was  the 
realization  of  her  mother's  immaculate  conception, — neat,  or- 
derly, and  dull. 

It  was  an  amiable  weakness  of  Mrs.  Morpher  to  imagine  that 
"Clytie"  was  a  consolation  and  model  for  M'liss.  Following 
this  fallacy,  Mrs.  Morpher  threw  Clytie  at  the  head  of  M'liss 
when  she  was  "bad,"  and  set  her  up  before  the  child  for  adora- 
tion in  her  penitential  moments.     It  was  not,  therefore,  sur- 
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prising  to  the  master  to  hear  that  Clytie  was  coming  to  school, 
obviously  as  a  favor  to  the  master  and  as  an  example  for  M'liss 
and  others.  For  "Clytie"  was  quite  a  young  lady.  Inheriting 
her  mother's  physical  peculiarities,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
climatic  laws  of  the  Red  Mountain  region,  she  was  an  early 
bloomer.  The  youth  of  Smith's  Pocket,  to  whom  this  kind  of 
flower  was  rare,  sighed  for  her  in  April  and  languished  in  May. 
Enamored  swains  haunted  the  schoolhouse  at  the  hour  of  dis- 
missal.   A  few  were  jealous  of  the  master. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  latter  circumstance  that  opened  the  mas- 
ter's eyes  to  another.  He  could  not  help  noticing  that  Clytie 
was  romantic;  that  in  school  she  required  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion; that  her  pens  were  uniformly  bad  and  wanted  fixing;  that 
she  usually  accompanied  the  request  with  a  certain  expectation 
in  her  eye  that  was  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the  quality 
of  service  she  verbally  required;  that  she  sometimes  allowed 
the  curves  of  a  round,  plump  white  arm  to  rest  on  his  when  he 
was  writing  her  copies;  that  she  always  blushed  and  flung  back 
her  blond  curls  when  she  did  so.  I  don't  remember  whether  I 
have  stated  that  the  master  was  a  young  man — it's  of  little  con- 
sequence, however;  he  had  been  severely  educated  in  the  school 
in  which  Clytie  was  taking  her  first  lesson,  and,  on  the  whole, 
withstood  the  flexible  curves  and  factitious  glance  like  the  fine 
young  Spartan  that  he  was.  Perhaps  an  insufficient  quality  of 
food  may  have  tended  to  this  asceticism.  He  generally  avoided 
Clytie;  but  one  evening,  when  she  returned  to  the  schoolhouse 
after  something  she  had  forgotten, — and  did  not  find  it  until 
the  master  walked  home  with  her, — I  hear  that  he  endeavored 
to  make  himself  particularly  agreeable,  partly  from  the  fact,  I 
imagine,  that  his  conduct  was  adding  gall  and  bitterness  to  the 
already  overcharged  hearts  of  Clytemnestra's  admirers. 

The  morning  after  this  affecting  episode  M'liss  did  not  come 
to  school.  Noon  came,  but  not  M'liss.  Questioning  Clytie  on 
the  subject,  it  appeared  that  they  had  left  the  school  together, 
but  the  willful  M'liss  had  taken  another  road.  The  afternoon 
brought  her  not.  In  the  evening  he  called  on  Mrs.  Morpher, 
whose  motherly  heart  was  really  alarmed.     Mr.  Morpher  had 
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spent  all  day  in  search  of  her,  without  discovering  a  trace  that 
might  lead  to  her  discovery.  Aristides  was  summoned  as  a 
probable  accomplice,  but  that  equitable  infant  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing the  household  with  his  innocence.  Mrs.  Morpher  en- 
tertained a  vivid  impression  that  the  child  would  yet  be  found 
drowned  in  a  ditch,  or,  what  was  almost  as  terrible,  muddied  and 
soiled  beyond  the  redemption  of  soap  and  water.  Sick  at 
heart,  the  master  returned  to  the  schoolhouse.  As  he  lit  his 
lamp  and  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  he  found  a  note  lying  before 
him  addressed  to  himself,  in  M'liss's  handwriting.  It  seemed  to 
be  written  on  a  leaf  torn  from  some  old  memorandum-book, 
and,  to  prevent  sacrilegious  trifling,  had  been  sealed  with  six 
broken  wafers.  Opening  it  almost  tenderly,  the  master  read  as 
follows: — 

Respected  Sir, — When  you  read  this,  I  am  run  away. 
Never  to  come  back.  Never^  Never,  NEVER.  You  can 
give  my  beeds  to  Mary  Jennings,  and  my  Amerika's  Pride  [a 
highly  colored  lithograph  from  a  tobacco  box]  to  Sally  Flanders. 
But  don't  you  give  anything  to  Clytie  Morpher.  Don't  you 
dare  to.  Do  you  know  what  my  oppinion  is  of  her,  it  is  this, 
she  is  perfekly  disgustin.  That  is  all  and  no  more  at  present 
from 

Yours  respectfully, 

Melissa  Smith 

The  master  sat  pondering  on  this  strange  epistle  till  the  moon 
lifted  its  bright  face  above  the  distant  hills,  and  illuminated  the 
trail  that  led  to  the  schoolhouse,  beaten  quite  hard  with  the 
coming  and  going  of  little  feet.  Then,  more  satisfied  in  mind, 
he  tore  the  missive  into  fragments  and  scattered  them  along  the 
road. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  he  was  picking  his  way  through 
the  palm-like  fern  and  thick  underbrush  of  the  pine  forest,  start- 
ing the  hare  from  its  form,  and  awakening  a  querulous  protest 
from  a  few  dissipated  crows,  who  had  evidendy  been  making  a" 
night  of  it,  and  so  came  to  the  wooded  ridge  where  he  had  once 
found  M'liss.  There  he  found  the  prostrate  pine  and  tasseled 
branches,  but  the  throne  was  vacant.    As  he  drew  nearer,  what 
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might  have  been  some  frightened  animal  started  through  the 
crackHng  Hmbs.  It  ran  up  the  tossed  arms  of  tlie  fallen  mon- 
arch, and  sheltered  itself  in  some  friendly  foliage.  The  master, 
reaching  the  old  seat,  found  the  nest  still  warm;  looking  up  in 
the  intertwining  branches,  he  met  the  black  eyes  of  the  errant 
M'liss.  They  gazed  at  each  other  without  speaking.  She  was 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

"What  do  you  want.^"  she  asked  curtly. 

The  master  had  decided  on  a  course  of  action.  'Twant  some 
crab  apples,"  he  said  humbly. 

"Shan't  have  'em!  go  away.  Why  don't  you  get  'em  of 
Clytemnerestera.^"  (It  seemed  to  be  a  relief  to  M'liss  to  express 
her  contempt  in  additional  syllables  to  that  classical  young 
woman's  already  long-drawn  title.)    "Oh  you  wicked  thing!" 

"I  am  hungry,  Lissy.  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  dinner  yes- 
terday. I  am  famished!"  and  the  young  man  in  a  state  of  re- 
markable exhaustion  leaned  against  the  tree. 

Melissa's  heart  was  touched.  In  the  bitter  days  of  her  gypsy 
life  she  had  known  the  sensation  he  so  artfully  simulated.  Over- 
come by  his  heartbroken  tone,  but  not  entirely  divested  of  sus- 
picion, she  said: — 

"Dig  under  the  tree  near  the  roots,  and  you'll  find  lots;  but 
mind  you  don't  tell,"  for  M'liss  had  her  hoards  as  well  as  the 
rats  and  squirrels. 

But  the  master,  of  course,  was  unable  to  find  them,  the  effects 
of  hunger  probably  blinding  his  senses.  M'liss  grew  uneasy. 
At  length  she  peered  at  him  through  the  leaves  in  an  elfish  way, 
and  questioned: — 

"If  I  come  down  and  give  you  some,  you'll  promise  you 
won't  touch  me.^" 

The  master  promised. 

"Hope  you'll  die  if  you  do!" 

The  master  accepted  instant  dissolution  as  a  forfeit.  M'liss 
slid  down  the  tree.  For  a  few  moments  nothing  transpired  but 
the  munching  of  the  pine  nuts.  "Do  you  feel  better.^"  she  asked, 
with  some  solicitude.  The  master  confessed  to  a  recuperated 
feeling,  and  then,  gravely  thanking  her,  proceeded  to  retrace 
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his  steps.  As  he  expected,  he  had  not  gone  far  before  she  called 
him.  He  turned.  She  was  standing  there  quite  white,  with 
tears  in  her  widely  opened  orbs.  The  master  felt  that  the  right 
moment  had  come.  Going  up  to  her,  he  took  both  her  hands, 
and,  looking  in  her  tearful  eyes,  said,  gravely,  "Lissy,  do  you 
remember  the  first  evening  you  came  to  see  me.^" 

Lissy  remembered. 

"You  asked  me  if  you  might  come  to  school,  for  you  wanted 
to  learn  something  and  be  better,  and  I  said" — 

"Come,"  responded  the  child,  promptly. 

"What  would  you  say  if  the  master  now  came  to  you  and 
said  that  he  was  lonely  without  his  little  scholar,  and  that  he 
wanted  her  to  come  and  teach  him  to  be  better.^" 

The  child  hung  her  head  for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  The 
master  waited  patiently.  Tempted  by  the  quiet,  a  hare  ran  close 
to  the  couple,  and  raising  her  bright  eyes  and  velvet  forepaws, 
sat  and  gazed  at  them.  A  squirrel  ran  halfway  down  the  fur- 
rowed bark  of  the  fallen  tree,  and  there  stopped. 

''JVe  are  waiting,  Lissy,"  said  the  master,  in  a  whisper,  and 
the  child  smiled.  Stirred  by  a  passing  breeze,  the  tree-tops 
rocked,  and  a  long  pencil  of  light  stole  through  their  interlaced 
boughs  full  on  the  doubting  face  and  irresolute  little  figure. 
Suddenly  she  took  the  master's  hand  in  her  quick  way.  What 
she  said  was  scarcely  audible,  but  the  master,  putting  the  black 
hair  back  from  her  forehead,  kissed  her;  and  so,  hand  in  hand, 
they  passed  out  of  the  damp  aisles  and  forest  odors  into  the 
open  sunlit  road. 

CHAPTER    III 

Somewhat  less  spiteful  in  her  intercourse  with  other  scholars, 
M'liss  still  retained  an  offensive  attitude  in  regard  to  Clytem- 
nestra.  Perhaps  the  jealous  element  was  not  entirely  lulled  in 
her  passionate  little  breast.  Perhaps  it  was  only  that  the  round 
curves  and  plump  outline  oflfered  more  extended  pinching  sur- 
face. But  while  such  ebullitions  were  under  the  master's  con- 
trol, her  enmity  occasionally  took  a  new  and  irrepressible  form. 

The  master  in  his  first  estimate  of  the  child's  character  could 
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not  conceive  that  she  had  ever  possessed  a  doll.  But  the  master, 
like  many  other  professed  readers  of  character,  was  safer  in  a 
posteriori  than  a  priori  reasoning.  M'liss  had  a  doll,  but  then  it 
was  emphatically  M'liss's  doll, — a  smaller  copy  of  herself.  Its 
unhappy  existence  had  been  a  secret  discovered  accidentally  by 
Mrs.  Morpher.  It  had  been  the  oldtime  companion  of  M'liss's 
wanderings,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  suffering.  Its  original 
complexion  was  long  since  washed  away  by  the  weather  and 
anointed  by  the  slime  of  ditches.  It  looked  very  much  as  M'liss 
had  in  days  past.  Its  one  gown  of  faded  stuff  was  dirty  and 
ragged  as  hers  had  been.  M'liss  had  never  been  known  to  apply 
to  it  any  childish  term  of  endearment.  She  never  exhibited  it 
in  the  presence  of  other  children.  It  was  put  severely  to  bed  in 
a  hollow  tree  near  the  schoolhouse,  and  only  allowed  exercise 
during  M'liss's  rambles.  Fulfilling  a  stern  duty  to  her  doll,  as 
she  would  to  herself,  it  knew  no  luxuries. 

Now  Mrs.  Morpher,  obeying  a  commendable  impulse,  bought 
another  doll  and  gave  it  to  M'liss.  The  child  received  it  gravely 
and  curiously.  The  master  on  looking  at  it  one  day  fancied  he 
saw  a  slight  resemblance  in  its  round  red  cheeks  and  mild  blue 
eyes  to  Clytemnestra.  It  became  evident  before  long  that 
M'liss  had  also  noticed  the  same  resemblance.  Accordingly  she 
hammered  its  waxen  head  on  the  rocks  when  she  was  alone,  and 
sometimes  dragged  it  with  a  string  round  its  neck  to  and  from 
school.  At  other  times,  setting  it  up  on  her  desk,  she  made  a 
pincushion  of  its  patient  and  inoffensive  body.  Whether  this 
was  done  in  revenge  of  what  she  considered  a  second  figurative 
obtrusion  of  Cly tie's  excellences  upon  her,  or  whether  she  had 
an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  rites  of  certain  other  heathens, 
and  indulging  in  that  "fetich"  ceremony  imagined  that  the 
original  of  her  wax  model  would  pine  away  and  finally  die,  is 
a  metaphysical  question  I  shall  not  now  consider. 

In  spite  of  these  moral  vagaries,  the  master  could  not  help 
noticing  in  her  different  tasks  the  working  of  a  quick,  restless, 
and  vigorous  perception.  She  knew  neither  the  hesitancy  nor 
the  doubts  of  childhood.  Her  answers  in  class  were  always 
slightly  dashed  with  audacity.    Of  course  she  was  not  infallible. 
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But  her  courage  and  daring  in  passing  beyond  her  own  depth 
and  that  of  the  floundering  little  swimmers  around  her,  in  their 
minds  outweighed  all  errors  of  judgment.  Children  are  no.t 
better  than  grown  people  in  this  respect,  I  fancy;  and  whenever 
the  little  red  hand  flashed  above  her  desk,  there  was  a  wondering 
silence,  and  even  the  master  was  sometimes  oppressed  with  a 
doubt  of  his  own  experience  and  judgment. 

Nevertheless,  certain  attributes  which  at  first  amused  and  en- 
tertained his  fancy  began  to  afflict  him  with  grave  doubts.  He 
could  not  but  see  that  M'liss  was  revengeful,  irreverent,  and 
willful.  That  there  was  but  one  better  quality  which  pertained 
to  her  semi-savage  disposition — the  faculty  of  physical  forti- 
tude and  self-sacrifice,  and  another — though  not  always  an  at- 
tribute of  the  noble  savage — Truth.  M'liss  was  both  fearless 
and  sincere;  perhaps  in  such  a  character  the  adjectives  were 
synonymous. 

The  master  had  been  doing  some  hard  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion  quite  common  to  all 
who  think  sincerely,  that  he  was  generally  the  slave  of  his  own 
prejudices,  when  he  determined  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Snagley  for  advice.  This  decision  was  somewhat  humiliating 
to  his  pride,  as  he  and  McSnagley  were  not  friends.  But  he 
thought  of  M'liss,  and  the  evening  of  their  first  meeting;  and 
perhaps  with  a  pardonable  superstition  that  it  was  not  chance 
alone  that  had  guided  her  willful  feet  to  the  schoolhouse,  and 
perhaps  with  a  complacent  consciousness  of  the  rare  magnanim- 
ity of  the  act,  he  choked  back  his  dislike  and  went  to  McSnagley. 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  glad  to  see  him.  Moreover,  he 
observed  that  the  master  was  looking  "peartish,"  and  hoped  he 
had  got  over  the  "neuralgy"  and  "rheumatiz."  He  himself  had 
been  troubled  with  a  dumb  "ager"  since  last  conference.  But 
he  had  learned  to  "rastle  and  pray." 

Pausing  a  moment  to  enable  the  master  to  write  his  certain 
method  of  curing  the  dumb  "ager"  upon  the  book  and  volume 
of  his  brain,  Mr.  McSnagley  proceeded  to  inquire  after  Sister 
Morpher.  "She  is  an  adornment  to  Chris^ewanity,  and  has  a 
likely  growin'  young  family,"  added  Mr.  McSnagley;  "and 
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there's  that  mannerly  young  gal — so  well  behaved — Miss 
Clytie."  In  fact,  Clytie's  perfections  seemed  to  affect  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  dwelt  for  several  minutes  upon  them. 
The  master  was  doubly  embarrassed.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  an  enforced  contrast  with  poor  M'liss  in  all  this  praise  of 
Clytie.  Secondly,  there  was  something  unpleasantly  confiden- 
tial in  his  tone  of  speaking  of  Mrs.  Morpher's  earliest  born.  So 
that  the  master,  after  a  few  futile  efforts  to  say  something  nat- 
ural, found  it  convenient  to  recall  another  engagement,  and 
left  without  asking  the  information  required,  but  in  his  after 
reflections  somewhat  unjustly  giving  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSnagley 
the  full  benefit  of  having  refused  it. 

Perhaps  this  rebuff  placed  the  master  and  pupil  once  more  in 
the  close  communion  of  old.  The  child  seemed  to  notice  the 
change  in  the  master's  manner,  which  had  of  late  been  con- 
strained, and  in  one  of  their  long  post-prandial  walks  she  stopped 
suddenly,  and,  mounting  a  stump,  looked  full  in  his  face  with 
big,  searching  eyes.  "You  ain't  mad.^"  said  she,  with  an  inter- 
rogative shake  of  the  black  braids.  "No."  "Nor  bothered?" 
"No."  "Nor  hungry.^"  (Hunger  was  to  M'liss  a  sickness  that 
might  attack  a  person  at  any  moment.)  "No."  "Nor  thinking 
ofher.^"  "Of  whom,  Lissy.'^"  "That  white  girl."  (This  was 
the  latest  epithet  invented  by  M'liss,  who  was  a  very  dark 
brunette,  to  express  Clytemnestra.)  "No."  "Upon  your 
word.^"  (A  substitute  for  "Hope  you'll  die!"  proposed  by  the 
master.)  "Yes."  "And  sacred  honor.^"  "Yes."  Then  M'liss 
gave  him  a  fierce  little  kiss,  and,  hopping  down,  fluttered  off. 
For  two  or  three  days  after  that  she  condescended  to  appear 
more  like  other  children,  and  be,  as  she  expressed  it,  "good." 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  master's  advent  at  Smith's 
Pocket,  and  as  his  salary  was  not  large,  and  the  prospects  of 
Smith's  Pocket  eventually  becoming  the  capital  of  the  State  not 
entirely  definite,  he  contemplated  a  change.  He  had  informed 
the  school  trustees  privately  of  his  intentions,  but,  educated 
young  men  of  unblemished  moral  character  being  scarce  at  that 
time,  he  consented  to  continue  his  school  term  through  the 
winter  to  early  spring.    None  else  knew  of  his  intention  except 
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his  one  friend,  a  Dr.  Duchesne,  a  young  Creole  physician 
known  to  the  people  of  Wingdam  as  "Duchesny."  He  never 
mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Morpher,  Clytie,  or  any  of  his  scholars. 
His  reticence  was  partly  the  result  of  a  constitutional  indisposi- 
tion to  fuss,  partly  a  desire  to  be  spared  the  questions  and  sur- 
mises of  vulgar  curiosity,  and  partly  that  he  never  really  believed 
he  was  going  to  do  anything  before  it  was  done. 

He  did  not  like  to  think  of  M'liss.  It  was  a  selfish  instinct, 
perhaps,  which  made  him  try  to  fancy  his  feeling  for  the  child 
was  foolish,  romantic,  and  unpractical.  He  even  tried  to  im- 
agine that  she  would  do  better  under  the  control  of  an  older  and 
sterner  teacher.  Then  she  was  nearly  eleven,  and  in  a  few  years, 
by  the  rules  of  Red  Mountain,  would  be  a  woman.  He  had 
done  his  duty.  After  Smith's  death  he  addressed  letters  to 
Smith's  relatives,  and  received  one  answer  from  a  sister  of 
Melissa's  mother.  Thanking  the  master,  she  stated  her  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  Atlantic  States  for  California  with  her  hus- 
band in  a  few  months.  This  was  a  slight  superstructure  for  the 
airy  castle  which  the  master  pictured  for  M'liss's  home,  but  it 
was  easy  to  fancy  that  some  loving,  sympathetic  woman,  with 
the  claims  of  kindred,  might  better  guide  her  wayward  nature. 
Yet,  when  the  master  had  read  the  letter,  M'liss  listened  to  it 
carelessly,  received  it  submissively,  and  afterwards  cut  figures 
out  of  it  with  her  scissors,  supposed  to  represent  Clytemnestra, 
labeled  "the  white  girl,"  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  impaled  them 
upon  the  outer  walls  of  the  schoolhouse. 

When  the  summer  was  about  spent,  and  the  last  harvest  had 
been  gathered  in  the  valleys,  the  master  bethought  him  of 
gathering  in  a  few  ripened  shoots  of  the  young  idea,  and  of 
having  his  Harvest  Home,  or  Examination.  So  the  savans  and 
professionals  of  Smith's  Pocket  were  gathered  to  witness  that 
time-honored  custom  of  placing  timid  children  in  a  constrained 
position,  and  bullying  them  as  in  a  witness-box.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  most  audacious  and  self-possessed  were  the 
lucky  recipients  of  the  honors.  The  reader  will  imagine  that 
in  the  present  instance  M'liss  and  Clytie  were  pre-eminent,  and 
divided  public  attention;  M'liss  with  her  clearness  of  material 
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perception  and  self-reliance,  Clytie  with  her  placid  self-esteem 
and  saint-like  correctness  of  deportment.  The  other  little  ones 
were  timid  and  blundering.  M'liss's  readiness  and  brilliancy, 
of  course,  captivated  the  greatest  number  and  provoked  the 
greatest  applause.  M'liss's  antecedents  had  unconsciously 
awakened  the  strongest  sympathies  of  a  class  whose  athletic 
forms  were  ranged  against  the  walls,  or  whose  handsome 
bearded  faces  looked  in  at  the  windows.  But  M'liss's  popu- 
larity was  overthrown  by  an  unexpected  circumstance. 

McSnagley  had  invited  himself,  and  had  been  going  through 
the  pleasing  entertainment  of  frightening  the  more  timid  pupils 
by  the  vaguest  and  most  ambiguous  questions  delivered  in  an 
impressive  funereal  tone;  and  M'liss  had  soared  into  astronomy, 
and  was  tracking  the  course  of  our  "spotted  ball"  through 
space,  and  keeping  time  with  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  de- 
fining the  "tethered  orbits"  of  the  planets,  when  McSnagley  im- 
pressively arose.  "Meelissy!  ye  were  speaking  of  the  revolutions 
of  this  yere  yearth  and  the  movements  of  the  sun,  and  I  think 
ye  said  it  had  been  a  doing  of  it  since  the  creashun,  eh.^"  M'liss 
nodded  a  scornful  affirmative.  "Well,  war  that  the  truth.^" 
said  McSnagley,  folding  his  arms.  "Yes,"  said  M'liss,  shutting 
up  her  little  red  lips  tightly.  The  handsome  outlines  at  the 
windows  peered  further  in  the  schoolroom,  and  a  saintly 
Raphael-face,  with  blond  beard  and  soft  blue  eyes,  belonging 
to  the  biggest  scamp  in  the  diggings,  turned  toward  the  child 
and  whispered,  "Stick  to  it,  M'liss!"  The  reverend  gentleman 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  cast  a  compassionate  glance  at  the 
master,  then  at  the  children,  and  then  rested  his  look  on  Clytie. 
That  young  woman  softly  elevated  her  round,  white  arm.  Its 
seductive  curves  were  enhanced  by  a  gorgeous  and  massive 
specimen  bracelet,  the  gift  of  one  of  her  humblest  worshipers, 
worn  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  There  was  a  momentary  silence. 
Clytie's  round  cheeks  were  very  pink  and  soft.  Clytie's  big  eyes 
were  very  bright  and  blue.  Clytie's  low-necked  white  book- 
muslin  rested  softly  on  Clytie's  white,  plump  shoulders.  Clytie 
looked  at  the  master,  and  the  master  nodded.  Then  Clytie 
spoke  sofdy: 
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"Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  and  it  obeyed 
him!"  There  was  a  low  hum  of  applause  in  the  schoolroom,  a 
triumphant  expression  on  McSnagley's  face,  a  grave  shadow  on 
the  master's,  and  a  comical  look  of  disappointment  reflected 
from  the  windows.  M'liss  skimmed  rapidly  over  her  astronomy, 
and  then  shut  the  book  with  a  loud  snap.  A  groan  burst  from 
McSnagley,  an  expression  of  astonishment  from  the  schoolroom, 
a  yell  from  the  windows,  as  M'liss  brought  her  red  fist  down  on 
the  desk,  with  the  emphatic  declaration: — 

"It's  a  d — n  lie.    I  don't  believe  it!" 

CHAPTER    IV 

The  long  wet  season  had  drawn  near  its  close.  Signs  of 
spring  were  visible  in  the  swelling  buds  and  rushing  torrents. 
The  pine  forests  exhaled  the  fresher  spicery.  The  azaleas  were 
already  budding,  the  ceanothus  getting  ready  its  lilac  livery  for 
spring.  On  the  green  upland  which  climbed  Red  Mountain  at 
its  southern  aspect  the  long  spike  of  the  monk's-hood  shot  up 
from  its  broad-leaved  stool,  and  once  more  shook  its  dark-blue 
bells.  Again  the  billow  above  Smith's  grave  was  soft  and  green, 
its  crest  just  tossed  with  the  foam  of  daisies  and  buttercups. 
The  little  graveyard  had  gathered  a  few  new  dwellers  in  the  past 
year,  and  the  mounds  were  placed  two  by  two  by  the  little  pal- 
ing until  they  reached  Smith's  grave,  and  there  there  was  but 
one.  General  superstition  had  shunned  it,  and  the  plot  beside 
Smith  was  vacant. 

There  had  been  several  placards  posted  about  the  town,  in- 
timating that,  at  a  certain  period,  a  celebrated  dramatic  com- 
pany would  perform,  for  a  few  days,  a  series  of  "side-splitting" 
and  "screaming  farces";  that,  alternating  pleasantly  with  this, 
there  would  be  some  melodrama  and  a  grand  divertisement, 
which  would  include  singing,  dancing,  etc.  These  announce- 
ments occasioned  a  great  fluttering  among  the  little  folk,  and 
were  the  theme  of  much  excitement  and  great  speculation 
among  the  master's  scholars.  The  master  had  promised  M'liss, 
to  whom  this  sort  of  thing  was  sacred  and  rare,  that  she  should  go, 
and  on  that  momentous  evening  the  master  and  M'liss  "assisted." 
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The  performance  was  the  prevalent  style  of  heavy  mediocrity; 
the  melodrama  was  not  bad  enough  to  laugh  at  nor  good  enough 
to  excite.  But  the  master,  turning  wearily  to  the  child,  was  as- 
tonished, and  felt  something  like  self-accusation  in  noticing  the 
peculiar  effect  upon  her  excitable  nature.  The  red  blood  flushed 
in  her  cheeks  at  each  stroke  of  her  panting  little  heart.  Her 
small  passionate  lips  were  slightly  parted  to  give  vent  to  her 
hurried  breath.  Her  widely  opened  lids  threw  up  and  arched 
her  black  eyebrows.  She  did  not  laugh  at  the  dismal  comicali- 
ties of  the  funny  man,  for  M'liss  seldom  laughed.  Nor  was  she 
discreetly  affected  to  the  delicate  extremes  of  the  corner  of  a 
white  handkerchief,  as  was  the  tender-hearted  "Clytie,"  who 
was  talking  with  her  "feller"  and  ogling  the  master  at  the  same 
moment.  But  when  the  performance  was  over,  and  the  green 
curtain  fell  on  the  little  stage,  M'liss  drew  a  long  deep  breath, 
and  turned  to  the  master's  grave  face  with  a  half-apologetic 
smile  and  wearied  gesture.  Then  she  said,  "Now  take  me 
home!"  and  dropped  the  lids  of  her  black  eyes,  as  if  to  dwell 
once  more  in  fancy  on  the  mimic  stage. 

On  their  way  to  Mrs.  Morpher's  the  master  thought  proper 
to  ridicule  the  whole  performance.  Now  he  shouldn't  wonder 
if  M'liss  thought  that  the  young  lady  who  acted  so  beautifully 
was  really  in  earnest,  and  in  love  with  the  gentleman  who  wore 
such  fine  clothes.  Well,  if  she  were  in  love  with  him  it  was  a 
very  unfortunate  thing!  "Why.'^"  said  M'liss,  with  an  upward 
sweep  of  the  drooping  lid.  "Oh!  well,  he  couldn't  support  his 
wife  at  his  present  salary,  and  pay  so  much  a  week  for  his  fine 
clothes,  and  then  they  wouldn't  receive  as  much  wages  if  they 
were  married  as  if  they  were  merely  lovers, — that  is,"  added 
the  master,  "if  they  are  not  already  married  to  somebody  else; 
but  I  think  the  husband  of  the  pretty  young  countess  takes  the 
tickets  at  the  door,  or  pulls  up  the  curtain,  or  snuffs  the  candles, 
or  does  something  equally  refined  and  elegant.  As  to  the  young 
man  with  nice  clothes,  which  are  really  nice  now,  and  must  cost 
at  least  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars,  not  to  speak  of  that 
mantle  of  red  drugget  which  I  happen  to  know  the  price  of,  for 
I  bought  some  of  it  for  my  room  once, — as  to  this  young  man. 
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Lissy,  he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  if  he  does  drink  occasion- 
ally, I  don't  think  people  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  give 
him  black  eyes  and  throw  him  in  the  mud.  Do  you?  I  am  sure 
he  might  owe  me  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  long  time,  before  I 
would  throw  it  up  in  his  face,  as  the  fellow  did  the  other  night 
at  Wingdam." 

M'liss  had  taken  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  and  was  trying  to 
look  in  his  eyes,  which  the  young  man  kept  as  resolutely  averted. 
M'liss  had  a  faint  idea  of  irony,  indulging  herself  sometimes  in 
a  species  of  sardonic  humor,  which  was  equally  visible  in  her 
actions  and  her  speech.  But  the  young  man  continued  in  this 
strain  until  they  had  reached  Mrs.  Morpher's,  and  he  had  de- 
posited M'liss  in  her  maternal  charge.  Waiving  the  invitation 
of  Mrs.  Morpher  to  refreshment  and  rest,  and  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  to  keep  out  the  blue-eyed  Clytemnestra's  siren 
glances,  he  excused  himself,  and  went  home. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  the  advent  of  the  dramatic  com- 
pany, M'liss  was  late  at  school,  and  the  master's  usual  Friday 
afternoon  ramble  was  for  once  omitted,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  his  trustworthy  guide.  As  he  was  putting  away  his  books 
and  preparing  to  leave  the  schoolhouse,  a  small  voice  piped  at 
his  side,  "Please,  sir.''"  The  master  turned  and  there  stood 
Aristides  Morpher. 

"Well,  ijiy  little  man,"  said  the  master,  impatiently,  "what  is 
it.^  quick!" 

"Please,  sir,  me  and  'Kerg'  thinks  that  M'liss  is  going  to  run 
away  agin." 

"What's  that,  sir.^"  said  the  master,  with  that  unjust  testiness 
with  which  we  always  receive  disagreeable  news. 

"Why,  sir,  she  don't  stay  home  any  more,  and  'Kerg'  and  me 
see  her  talking  with  one  of  those  actor  fellers,  and  she's  with 
him  now;  and  please,  sir,  yesterday  she  told  'Kerg'  and  me  she 
could  make  a  speech  as  well  as  Miss  Cellerstina  Montmoressy, 
and  she  spouted  right  off  by  heart,"  and  the  little  fellow  paused 
in  a  collapsed  condition. 

"What  actor.-^"  asked  the  master. 

"Him  as  wears  the  shiny  hat.     And  hair.     And  gold  pin. 
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And  gold  chain,"  said  the  just  Aristides,  putting  periods  for 
commas  to  eke  out  his  breath. 

The  master  put  on  his  gloves  and  hat,  feeling  an  unpleasant 
tightness  in  his  chest  and  thorax,  and  walked  out  in  the  road. 
Aristides  trotted  along  by  his  side,  endeavoring  to  keep  pace 
with  his  short  legs  to  the  master's  strides,  when  the  master 
stopped  suddenly,  and  Aristides  bumped  up  against  him. 
"Where  were  they  talking.^"  asked  the  master,  as  if  continuing 
the  conversation. 

"At  the  Arcade,"  said  Aristides. 

When  they  reached  the  main  street  the  master  paused.  "Run 
down  home,"  said  he  to  the  boy.  "If  M'liss  is  there,  come  to 
the  Arcade  and  tell  me.  If  she  isn't  there,  stay  home;  run!" 
And  off  trotted  the  short-legged  Aristides. 

The  Arcade  was  just  across  the  way, — a  long,  rambling 
building  containing  a  bar-room,  billiard-room,  and  restaurant. 
As  the  young  man  crossed  the  plaza  he  noticed  that  two  or 
three  of  the  passers-by  turned  and  looked  after  him.  He  looked 
at  his  clothes,  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  face, 
before  he  entered  the  bar-room.  It  contained  the  usual  number 
of  loungers,  who  stared  at  him  as  he  entered.  One  of  them 
looked  at  him  so  fixedly  and  with  such  a  strange  expression  that 
the  master  stopped  and  looked  again,  and  then  saw  it  was  only 
his  own  reflection  in  a  large  mirror.  This  madeA4:he  master 
think  that  perhaps  he  was  a  little  excited,  and  so  he  took  up  a 
copy  of  the  Red  Mountain  Banner  from  one  of  the  tables,  and 
tried  to  recover  his  composure  by  reading  the  column  of  ad- 
vertisements. 

He  then  walked  through  the  bar-room,  through  the  restau- 
rant, and  into  the  billiard-room.  The  child  was  not  there.  In 
the  latter  apartment  a  person  was  standing  by  one  of  the  tables 
with  a  broad-brimmed  glazed  hat  on  his  head.  The  master 
recognized  him  as  the  agent  of  the  dramatic  company;  he  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  him  at  their  first  meeting,  from  the  peculiar 
fashion  of  wearing  his  beard  and  hair.  Satisfied  that  the  object 
of  his  search  was  not  there,  he  turned  to  the  man  with  a  glazed 
hat.    He  had  noticed  the  master,  but  tried  that  common  trick 
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of  unconsciousness,  in  which  vulgar  natures  always  fail.  Bal- 
ancing a  billiard-cue  in  his  hand,  he  pretended  to  play  with  a 
ball  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  master  stood  opposite  to 
him  until  he  raised  his  eyes;  when  their  glances  met,  the  master 
walked  up  to  him. 

He  had  intended  to  avoid  a  scene  or  quarrel,  but  when  he 
began  to  speak,  something  kept  rising  in  his  throat  and  re- 
tarded his  utterance,  and  his  own  voice  frightened  him,  it 
sounded  so  distant,  low,  and  resonant.  "I  understand,"  he 
began,  "that  Melissa  Smith,  an  orphan,  and  one  of  my  scholars, 
has  talked  with  you  about  adopting  your  profession.  Is  that  so.'^" 

The  man  with  the  glazed  hat  leaned  over  the  table,  and  made 
an  imaginary  shot,  that  sent  the  ball  spinning  round  the  cush- 
ions. Then  walking  round  the  table  he  recovered  the  ball  and 
placed  it  upon  the  spot.  This  duty  discharged,  getting  ready 
for  another  shot,  he  said, — 

"S'pose  she  has.'^" 

The  master  choked  up  again,  but,  squeezing  the  cushion  of 
the  table  in  his  gloved  hand,  he  went  on: — 

"If  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that  I  am  her 
guardian,  and  responsible  for  her  career.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  the  kind  of  life  you  offer  her.  As  you  may  learn  of  any 
one  here,  I  have  already  brought  her  out  of  an  existence  worse 
than  death, — out  of  the  streets  and  the  contamination  of  vice. 
I  am  trying  to  do  so  again.  Let  us  talk  like  men.  She  has 
neither  father,  mother,  sister,  or  brother.  Are  you  seeking  to 
give  her  an  equivalent  for  these.^" 

The  man  with  the  glazed  hat  examined  the  point  of  his  cue, 
and  then  looked  around  for  somebody  to  enjoy  the  joke  with  him. 

"I  know  that  she  is  a  strange,  willful  girl,"  continued  the 
master,  "but  she  is  better  than  she  was.  I  believe  that  I  have 
some  influence  over  her  still.  I  beg  and  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  take  no  further  steps  in  this  matter,  but  as  a  man,  as  a 
gentleman,  leave  her  to  me.  I  am  willing — "  But  here  some- 
thing rose  again  in  the  master's  throat,  and  the  sentence  re- 
mained unfinished. 

The  man  with  the  glazed  hat,  mistaking  the  master's  silence, 
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raised  his  head  with  a  coarse,  brutal  laugh,  and  said  in  a  loud 
voice, — 

"Want  her  yourself,  do  you?  That  cock  won't  fight  here, 
young  man!" 

The  insult  was  more  in  the  tone  than  the  words,  more  in  the 
glance  than  tone,  and  more  in  the  man's  instinctive  nature  than 
all  these.  The  best  appreciable  rhetoric  to  this  kind  of  animal 
is  a  blow.  The  master  felt  this,  and,  with  his  pent-up,  nervous 
energy  finding  expression  in  the  one  act,  he  struck  the  brute 
full  in  his  grinning  face.  The  blow  sent  the  glazed  hat  one  way 
and  the  cue  another,  and  tore  the  glove  and  skin  from  the  mas- 
ter's hand  from  knuckle  to  joint.  It  opened  up  the  corners  of 
the  fellow's  mouth,  and  spoilt  the  peculiar  shape  of  his  beard 
for  some  time  to  come. 

There  was  a  shout,  an  imprecation,  a  scuffle,  and  the  trampling 
of  many  feet.  Then  the  crowd  parted  right  and  left,  and  two 
sharp  quick  reports  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Then  they  closed  again  about  his  opponent,  and  the  master 
was  standing  alone.  He  remembered  picking  bits  of  burning 
wadding  from  his  coat-sleeve  with  his  left  hand.  Some  one 
was  holding  his  other  hand.  Looking  at  it,  he  saw  it  was  still 
bleeding  from  the  blow,  but  his  fingers  were  clenched  around 
the  handle  of  a  glittering  knife.  He  could  not  remember  when 
or  how  he  got  it. 

The  man  who  was  holding  his  hand  was  Mr.  Morpher.  He 
hurried  the  master  to  the  door,  but  the  master  held  back,  and 
tried  to  tell  him  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  parched  throat 
about  "M'liss."  "It's  all  right,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Morpher. 
"She's  home!"  And  they  passed  out  into  the  street  together. 
As  they  walked  along  Mr.  Morpher  said  that  M'liss  had  come 
running  into  the  house  a  few  moments  before,  and  had  dragged 
him  out,  saying  that  somebody  was  trying  to  kill  the  master  at 
the  Arcade.  Wishing  to  be  alone,  the  master  promised  Mr. 
Morpher  that  he  would  not  seek  the  Agent  again  that  night, 
and  parted  from  him,  taking  the  road  toward  the  schoolhouse. 
He  was  surprised  in  nearing  it  to  find  the  door  open, — still 
more  surprised  to  find  M'liss  sitting  there. 
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The  master's  nature,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  had,  like  most 
sensitive  organizations,  a  selfish  basis.  The  brutal  taunt  thrown 
out  by  his  late  adversary  still  rankled  in  his  heart.  It  was  pos- 
sible, he  thought,  that  such  a  construction  might  be  put  upon 
his  affection  for  the  child,  which  at  best  was  foolish  and  quixotic. 
Besides,  had  she  not  voluntarily  abnegated  his  authority  and 
affection.^  And  what  had  everybody  else  said  about  her.^  Why 
should  he  alone  combat  the  opinion  of  all,  and  be  at  last  obliged 
tacitly  to  confess  the  truth  of  all  they  had  predicted.^  And  he 
had  been  a  participant  in  a  low  bar-room  fight  with  a  common 
boor,  and  risked  his  life,  to  prove  what.'^  What  had  he  proved? 
Nothing?  What  would  the  people  say?  What  would  his 
friends  say?    What  would  McSnagley  say? 

In  his  self-accusation  the  last  person  he  should  have  wished 
to  meet  was  M'liss.  He  entered  the  door,  and,  going  up  to  his 
desk,  told  the  child,  in  a  few  cold  words,  that  he  was  busy,  and 
wished  to  be  alone.  As  she  rose  he  took  her  vacant  seat,  and, 
sitting  down,  buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  When  he  looked 
up  again  she  was  still  standing  there.  She  was  looking  at  his 
face  with  an  anxious  expression. 

"Did  you  kill  him?"  she  asked. 

"No!"  said  the  master. 

"That's  what  I  gave  you  the  knife  for!"  said  the  child,  quickly. 

"Gave  me  the  knife?"  repeated  the  master,  in  bewilderment. 

"Yes,  gave  you  the  knife.  I  was  there  under  the  bar.  Saw 
you  hit  him.  Saw  you  both  fall.  He  dropped  his  old  knife. 
I  gave  it  to  you.  Why  didn't  you  stick  him?"  said  M'liss  rap- 
idly, with  an  expressive  twinkle  of  the  black  eyes  and  a  gesture 
of  the  little  red  hand. 

The  master  could  only  look  his  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  said  M'liss.  "If  you'd  asked  me,  I'd  told  you  I  was 
off  with  the  play-actors.  Why  was  I  off  with  the  play-actors? 
Because  you  wouldn't  tell  me  you  was  going  away.  I  knew  it. 
I  heard  you  tell  the  Doctor  so.  I  wasn't  a  goin'  to  stay  here 
alone  with  those  Morphers.    I'd  rather  die  first." 

With  a  dramatic  gesture  which  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
her  character,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  few  limp  green  leaves, 
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and,  holding  them  out  at  arm's-length,  said  in  her  quick  vivid 
way,  and  in  the  queer  pronunciation  of  her  old  life,  which  she 
fell  into  when  unduly  excited, — 

"That's  the  poison  plant  you  said  would  kill  me.  I'll  go  with 
the  play-actors,  or  I'll  eat  this  and  die  here.  I  don't  care  which. 
I  won't  stay  here,  where  they  hate  and  despise  me!  Neither 
would  you  let  me,  if  you  didn't  hate  and  despise  me  tool" 

The  passionate  little  breast  heaved,  and  two  big  tears  peeped 
over  the  edge  of  M'liss's  eyelids,  but  she  whisked  them  away 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron  as  if  they  had  been  wasps. 

"If  you  lock  me  up  in  jail,"  said  M'liss,  fiercely,  "to  keep  me 
from  the  play-actors,  I'll  poison  myself.  Father  killed  himself, 
— ^why  shouldn't  I.^  You  said  a  mouthful  of  that  root  would 
kill  me,  and  I  always  carry  it  here,"  and  she  struck  her  breast 
with  her  clenched  fist. 

The  master  thought  of  the  vacant  plot  beside  Smith's  grave, 
and  of  the  passionate  little  figure  before  him.  Seizing  her  hands 
in  his  and  looking  full  into  her  truthful  eyes,  he  said, — 

"Lissy,  will  you  go  with  me.''" 

The  child  put  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  said  joyfully,  "Yes." 

"But  now — to-night?" 

"To-night." 

And,  hand  in  hand,  they  passed  into  the  road, — the  narrow 
road  that  had  once  brought  her  weary  feet  to  the  master's  door, 
and  which  it  seemed  she  should  not  tread  again  alone.  The 
stars  glittered  brightly  above  them.  For  good  or  ill  the  lesson 
had  been  learned,  and  behind  them  the  school  of  Red  Mountain 
closed  upon  them  forever.  i860 
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PART    I 

In  the  Field 

It  was  near  the  close  of  an  October  day  that  I  began  to  be 
disagreeably  conscious  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  I  had  been 
riding  since  sunrise,  and  my  course  through  the  depressing 
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monotony  of  the  long  level  landscape  affected  me  more  like  a 
dull,  dyspeptic  dream  than  a  business  journey,  performed  under 
that  sincerest  of  natural  phenomena, — a  California  sky.  The  re- 
curring stretches  of  brown  and  baked  fields,  the  gaping  fissures 
in  the  dusty  trail,  the  hard  outline  of  the  distant  hills,  and  the 
herds  of  slowly  moving  cattle,  seemed  like  features  of  some 
glittering  stereoscopic  picture  that  never  changed.  Active  ex- 
ercise might  have  removed  this  feeling,  but  my  horse  by  some 
subtle  instinct  had  long  since  given  up  all  ambitious  effort,  and 
had  lapsed  into  a  dogged  trot. 

It  was  autumn,  but  not  the  season  suggested  to  the  Atlantic 
reader  under  that  title.  The  sharply  defined  boundaries  of  the^ 
wet  and  dry  seasons  were  prefigured  in  the  clear  outlines  of  the 
distant  hills.  In  the  dry  atmosphere  the  decay  of  vegetation 
was  too  rapid  for  the  slow  hectic  which  overtakes  an  eastern 
landscape,  or  else  Nature  was  too  practical  for  such  thin  dis- 
guises. She  merely  turned  the  Hippocratic  face  to  the  spectator, 
with  the  old  diagnosis  of  death  in  her  sharp,  contracted  features. 

In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  prospect  there  was  little  to 
excite  any  but  a  morbid  fancy.  There  were  no  clouds  in  the 
flinty  blue  heavens,  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  was  accompanied 
with  as  little  ostentation  as  was  consistent  with  the  dryly  prac- 
tical atmosphere.  Darkness  soon  followed,  with  a  rising  wind, 
which  increased  as  the  shadows  deepened  on  the  plain.  The 
fringe  of  alder  by  the  watercourse  began  to  loom  up  as  I  urged 
my  horse  forward.  A  half-hour's  active  spurring  brought  me 
to  a  corral,  and  a  little  beyond  a  house,  so  low  and  broad  it 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  half  buried  in  the  earth. 

My  second  impression  was  that  it  had  grown  out  of  the  soil 
like  some  monstrous  vegetable,  its  dreary  proportions  were  so 
in  keeping  with  the  vast  prospect.  There  were  no  recesses 
along  its  roughly  boarded  walls  for  vagrant  and  unprofitable 
shadows  to  lurk  in  the  daily  sunshine.  No  projection  for  the 
wind  by  night  to  grow  musical  over,  to  wail,  whistle,  or  whis- 
per to;  only  a  long  wooden  shelf  containing  a  chilly-looking 
tin  basin  and  a  bar  of  soap.  Its  uncurtained  windows  were  red 
with  the  sinking  sun,  as  though  bloodshot  and  inflamed  from 
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a  too  long  unlidded  existence.  The  tracks  of  cattle  led  to  its 
front  door,  firmly  closed  against  the  rattling  wind. 

To  avoid  being  confounded  with  this  familiar  element,  I 
walked  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  was  connected  with  a 
smaller  building  by  a  slight  platform.  A  grizzled,  hard-faced 
old  man  was  standing  there,  and  met  my  salutation  with  a  look 
of  inquiry,  and,  without  speaking,  led  the  way  to  the  principal 
room.  As  I  entered,  four  young  men  who  were  reclining  by 
the  fire  slightly  altered  their  attitudes  of  perfect  repose,  but  be- 
yond that  betrayed  neither  curiosity  nor  interest.  A  hound 
started  from  a  dark  corner  with  a  growl,  but  was  immediately 
kicked  by  the  old  man  into  obscurity  and  silenced  again.  I 
can't  tell  why,  but  I  instantly  received  the  impression  that  for  a 
long  time  the  group  by  the  fire  had  not  uttered  a  word  or  moved 
a  muscle.    Taking  a  seat,  I  briefly  stated  my  business. 

Was  a  United  States  surveyor.  Had  come  on  account  of  the 
Espiritu  Santo  rancho.  Wanted  to  correct  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  township  lines,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  near  exteriors 
of  private  grants.  There  had  been  some  intervention  to  the  old 
survey  by  a  Mr.  Tryan,  who  had  pre-empted  adjacent — "Settled 
land  warrants,"  interrupted  the  old  man.  "Ah,  yes!  land  war- 
rants,— and  then  this  was  Mr.  Tryan.^" 

I  had  spoken  mechanically,  for  I  was  preoccupied  in  connect- 
ing other  public  lines  with  private  surveys,  as  I  looked  in  his 
face.  It  was  certainly  a  hard  face,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
singular  eff'ect  of  that  mining  operation  known  as  "ground 
sluicing";  the  harder  lines  of  underlying  character  were  exposed, 
and  what  were  once  plastic  curves  and  soft  outlines  were  oblit- 
erated by  some  powerful  agency. 

There  was  a  dryness  in  his  voice  not  unlike  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  of  the  valley,  as  he  launched  into  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment of  the  contest,  with  a  fluency,  which,  like  the  wind  with- 
out, showed  frequent  and  unrestrained  expression.  He  told  me 
— what  I  had  already  learned — that  the  boundary  line  of  the 
old  Spanish  grant  was  a  creek,  described  in  the  loose  phrase- 
ology of  the  desefio  as  beginning  in  the  valda  or  skirt  of  the  hill, 
its  precise  location  long  the  subject  of  litigation.    I  listened  and 
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answered  with  little  interest,  for  my  mind  was  still  distracted  by 
the  wind  which  swept  violently  by  the  house,  as  well  as  by  his 
odd  face,  which  was  again  reflected  in  the  resemblance  that  the 
silent  group  by  the  fire  bore  toward  him.  He  was  still  talking, 
and  the  wind  was  yet  blowing,  when  my  confused  attention 
was  aroused  by  a  remark  addressed  to  the  recumbent  figures. 

"Now,  then,  which  on  ye'll  see  the  stranger  up  the  creek  to 
Altascar's  to-morrow.^" 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  opposition  in  the  group, 
but  no  decided  answer. 

"Kin  you  go,  Kerg.^" 

"Who's  to  look  up  stock  in  Strarberry  per-ar-ie.^" 

This  seemed  to  imply  a  negative,  and  the  old  man  turned  to 
another  hopeful,  who  was  pulling  the  fur  from  a  mangy  bear- 
skin on  which  he  was  lying,  with  an  expression  as  though  it 
were  somebody's  hair. 

"Well,  Tom,  wot's  to  hinder  you  from  goin'.'^" 

"Mam's  goin'  to  Brown's  store  at  sun-up,  and  I  s'pose  I've 
got  to  pack  her  and  the  baby  agin." 

I  think  the  expression  of  scorn  this  unfortunate  youth  ex- 
hibited for  the  filial  duty  into  which  he  had  been  evidently  be- 
guiled was  one  of  the  finest  things  I  had  ever  seen. 

"Wise.^" 

Wise  deigned  no  verbal  reply,  but  figuratively  thrust  a  worn 
and  patched  boot  into  the  discourse.  The  old  man  flushed 
quickly. 

"I  told  ye  to  get  Brown  to  give  you  a  pair  the  last  time  you 
war  down  the  river." 

"Said  he  wouldn't  without  an  order.  Said  it  was  like  pulling 
gum-teeth  to  get  the  money  from  you  even  then." 

There  was  a  grim  smile  at  this  local  hit  at  the  old  man's 
parsimony,  and  Wise,  who  was  clearly  the  privileged  wit  of 
the  family,  sank  back  in  honorable  retirement. 

"Well,  Joe,  ef  your  boots  are  new,  and  you  aren't  pestered 
with  wimmin  and  children,  p'r'aps  you'll  go,"  said  Tryan,  with 
a  nervous  twitching,  intended  for  a  smile,  about  a  mouth  not 
remarkably  mirthful. 
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Tom  lifted  a  pair  of  bushy  eyebrows,  and  said  shortly, — 

"Got  no  saddle." 

"Wot's  gone  of  your  saddle?" 

"Kerg,  there!"  indicating  his  brother  with  a  look  such  as 
Cain  might  have  worn  at  the  sacrifice. 

"You  lie!"  returned  Kerg,  cheerfully. 

Tryan  sprang  to  his  feet,  seizing  the  chair,  flourishing  it 
around  his  head  and  gazing  furiously  in  the  hard  young  faces 
which  fearlessly  met  his  own.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment; 
his  arm  soon  dropped  by  his  side,  and  a  look  of  hopeless  fatality 
crossed  his  face.  He  allowed  me  to  take  the  chair  from  his 
hand,  and  I  was  trying  to  pacify  him  by  the  assurance  that  I 
required  no  guide,  when  the  irrepressible  Wise  again  lifted  his 
voice — 

"Theer's  George  comin'!  why  don't  ye  ask  him.'^  He'll  go 
and  introduce  you  to  Don  Fernandy's  darter,  too,  ef  you  ain't 
pertickler." 

The  laugh  which  followed  this  joke,  which  evidently  had 
some  domestic  allusion  (the  general  tendency  of  rural  pleas- 
antry), was  followed  by  a  light  step  on  the  platform,  and  the 
young  man  entered.  Seeing  a  stranger  present,  he  stopped  and 
colored,  made  a  shy  salute  and  colored  again,  and  then,  draw- 
ing a  box  from  the  corner,  sat  down,  his  hands  clasped  lightly 
together  and  his  very  handsome  bright  blue  eyes  turned  frankly 
on  mine. 

Perhaps  I  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  romantic  impres- 
sion he  made  upon  me,  and  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  ask  his 
company  as  guide,  and  he  cheerfully  assented.  But  some  do- 
mestic duty  called  him  presently  away. 

The  fire  gleamed  brightly  on  the  hearth,  and,  no  longer  re- 
sisting the  prevailing  influence,  I  silently  watched  the  spirting 
flame,  listening  to  the  wind  which  continually  shook  the  tene- 
ment. Besides  the  one  chair,  which  had  acquired  a  new  impor- 
tance in  my  eyes,  I  presently  discovered  a  crazy  table  in  one 
corner,  with  an  inkbottle  and  pen;  the  latter  in  that  greasy  state 
of  decomposition  peculiar  to  country  taverns  and  farmhouses. 
A  goodly  array  of  rifles  and  double-barreled  guns  stocked  the 
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corner;  half-a-dozen  saddles  and  blankets  lay  near,  with  a  inild 
flavor  of  the  horse  about  them.  Some  deer  and  bear  skins  com- 
pleted the  inventory.  As  I  sat  there,  with  the  silent  group 
around  me,  the  shadowy  gloom  within  and  the  dominant  wind 
without,  I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  I  had  ever  known  a  differ- 
ent existence.  My  profession  had  often  led  me  to  wilder  scenes, 
but  rarely  among  those  whose  unrestrained  habits  and  easy  un- 
consciousness made  me  feel  so  lonely  and  uncomfortable.  I 
shrank  closer  to  myself,  not  without  grave  doubts — which  I 
think  occur  naturally  to  people  in  like  situations — that  this  was 
the  general  rule  of  humanity,  and  I  was  a  solitary  and  somewhat 
gratuitous  exception. 

It  was  a  relief  when  a  laconic  announcement  of  supper  by  a 
weak-eyed  girl  caused  a  general  movement  in  the  family.  We 
walked  across  the  dark  platform,  which  led  to  another  low- 
ceiled  room.  Its  entire  length  was  occupied  by  a  table,  at  the 
farther  end  of  which  a  weak-eyed  woman  was  already  taking 
her  repast  as  she  at  the  same  time  gave  nourishment  to  a 
weak-eyed  baby.  As  the  formalities  of  introduction  had  been 
dispensed  with,  and  as  she  took  no  notice  of  me,  I  was  enabled 
to  slip  into  a  seat  without  discomposing  or  interrupting  her. 
Tryan  extemporized  a  grace,  and  the  attention  of  the  family 
became  absorbed  in  bacon,  potatoes,  and  dried  apples. 

The  meal  was  a  sincere  one.  Gentle  gurglings  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  often  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  "wellspring 
of  pleasure."  The  conversation  generally  referred  to  the  labors 
of  the  day,  and  comparing  notes  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  miss- 
ing stock.  Yet  the  supper  was  such  a  vast  improvement  upon 
the  previous  intellectual  feast,  that  when  a  chance  allusion  of 
mine  to  the  business  of  my  visit  brought  out  the  elder  Tryan, 
the  interest  grew  quite  exciting.  I  remember  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  system  of  ranch-holding  by  the  "Greasers," 
as  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  native  Californians.  As  the  same 
ideas  have  been  sometimes  advanced  under  more  pretentious 
circumstances,  they  may  be  worthy  of  record. 

"Look  at  'em  holdin'  the  finest  grazin'  knd  that  ever  lay 
outer  doors.^    Whar's  the  papers  for  it.^    Was  it  grants.'^    Mighty 
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fine  grants, — most  of 'em  made  arter  the  'Merrikans  got  posses- 
sion. More  fools  the  'Merrikans  for  lettin'  'em  hold  'em.  Wat 
paid  for  'em.'^    'Merrikan  blood  and  money. 

"Didn't  they  oughter  have  suthin'  out  of  their  native  coun- 
try.^ Wot  for.^  Did  they  ever  improve.^  Got  a  lot  of  yaller- 
skinned  diggers,  not  so  sensible  as  niggers,  to  look  arter  stock, 
and  they  a-sittin'  home  and  smokin'.  With  their  gold  and 
silver  candlesticks,  and  missions,  and  crucifixens,  priests  and 
graven  idols,  and  sich?  Them  sort  things  wuren't  allowed  in 
Mizzoori." 

At  the  mention  of  improvements  I  involuntarily  lifted  my 
eyes,  and  met  the  half-laughing,  half-embarrassed  look  of 
George.  The  act  did  not  escape  detection,  and  I  had  at  once 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  rest  of  the  family  had  formed 
an  offensive  alliance  against  us. 

"It  was  agin  nater,  and  agin  God,"  added  Tryan.  "God 
never  intended  gold  in  the  rocks  to  be  made  into  heathen  can- 
dlesticks and  crucifixens.  That's  why  he  sent  'Merrikans  here. 
Nater  never  intended  such  a  climate  for  lazy  lopers.  She  never 
g'in  six  months'  sunshine  to  be  slept  and  smoked  away." 

How  long  he  continued,  and  with  what  further  illustration,  I 
could  not  say,  for  I  took  an  early  opportunity  to  escape  to  the 
sitting-room.  I  was  soon  followed  by  George,  who  called  me 
to  an  open  door  leading  to  a  smaller  room,  and  pointed  to  a  bed. 

"You'd  better  sleep  there  to-night,"  he  said;  "you'll  be  more 
comfortable,  and  I'll  call  you  early." 

I  thanked  him,  and  would  have  asked  him  several  questions 
which  were  then  troubling  me,  but  he  shyly  slipped  to  the  door 
and  vanished. 

A  shadow  seemed  to  fall  on  the  room  when  he  had  gone. 
The  "boys"  returned,  one  by  one,  and  shuffled  to  their  old 
places.  A  larger  log  was  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  the  huge 
chimney  glowed  like  a  furnace,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  melt  or 
subdue  a  single  line  of  the  hard  faces  that  it  lit.  Half  an  hour 
later,  the  furs  which  had  served  as  chairs  by  day  undertook  the 
nighdy  office  of  mattresses,  and  each  received  its  owner's  full- 
length  figure,     Mr.  Tryan  had  not  returned,  and  I  missed 
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George.  I  sat  there  until,  wakeful  and  nervous,  I  saw  the  fire 
fall  and  shadows  mount  the  wall.  There  was  no  sound  but  tlie 
rushing  of  the  wind  and  the  snoring  of  the  sleepers.  At  last, 
feeling  the  place  insupportable,  I  seized  my  hat,  and,  opening 
the  door,  ran  out  briskly  into  the  night. 

The  acceleration  of  my  torpid  pulse  in  the  keen  fight  with 
the  wind,  whose  violence  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  tornado, 
and  the  familiar  faces  of  the  bright  stars  above  me,  I  felt  as  a 
blessed  relief.  I  ran,  not  knowing  whither,  and  when  I  halted, 
the  square  outline  of  the  house  was  lost  in  the  alder-bushes. 
An  uninterrupted  plain  stretched  before  me,  like  a  vast  sea 
beaten  flat  by  the  force  of  the  gale.  As  I  kept  on  I  noticed  a 
slight  elevation  toward  the  horizon,  and  presently  my  progress 
was  impeded  by  the  ascent  of  an  Indian  mound.  It  struck  me 
forcibly  as  resembling  an  island  in  the  sea.  Its  height  gave  me  a 
better  view  of  the  expanding  plain.  But  even  here  I  found  no 
rest.  The  ridiculous  interpretation  Tryan  had  given  the  cli- 
mate was  somehow  sung  in  my  ears,  and  echoed  in  my  throb- 
bing pulse  as,  guided  by  the  stars,  I  sought  the  house  again. 

But  I  felt  fresher  and  more  natural  as  I  stepped  upon  the 
platform.  The  door  of  the  lower  building  was  open,  and  the 
old  man  was  sitting  beside  the  table,  thumbing  the  leaves  of  a 
Bible  with  a  look  in  his  face  as  though  he  were  hunting  up 
prophecies  against  the  "Greaser."  I  turned  to  enter,  but  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  blanketed  figure  lying  beside  the 
house  on  the  platform.  The  broad  chest  heaving  with  healthy 
slumber,  and  the  open,  honest  face  were  familiar.  It  was 
George,  who  had  given  up  his  bed  to  the  stranger  among  his 
people.  I  was  about  to  wake  him,  but  he  lay  so  peaceful  and 
quiet,  I  felt  awed  and  hushed.  And  I  went  to  bed  with  a  pleas- 
ant impression  of  his  handsome  face  and  tranquil  figure  soothing 
me  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  from  a  sense  of  lulled  re- 
pose and  grateful  silence  by  the  cheery  voice  of  George,  who 
stood  beside  my  bed,  ostentatiously  twirling  a  riata,  as  if  to 
recall  the  duties  of  the  day  to  my  sleep-bewildered  eyes.     I 
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looked  around  me.  The  wind  had  been  magically  laid,  and  the 
sun  shone  warmly  through  the  windows.  A  dash  of  cold  water, 
with  an  extra  chill  on,  from  the  tin  basin,  helped  to  brighten  me. 
It  was  still  early,  but  the  family  had  already  breakfasted  and 
dispersed,  and  a  wagon  winding  far  in  the  distance  showed  that 
the  unfortunate  Tom  had  already  "packed"  his  relatives  away. 
I  felt  more  cheerful, — there  are  few  troubles  Youth  cannot  dis- 
tance with  the  start  of  a  good  night's  rest.  After  a  substantial 
breakfast,  prepared  by  George,  in  a  few  moments  we  were 
mounted  and  dashing  down  the  plain. 

We  followed  the  line  of  alder  that  defined  the  creek,  now  dry 
and  baked  with  summer's  heat,  but  which  in  winter,  George 
told  me,  overflowed  its  banks.  I  still  retain  a  vivid  impression 
of  that  morning's  ride;  the  far-off  mountains,  like  silhouettes, 
against  the  steel-blue  sky;  the  crisp,  dry  air,  and  the  expanding 
track  before  me,  animated  often  by  the  well-knit  figure  of 
George  Tryan,  musical  with  jingling  spurs  and  picturesque 
with  flying  riata.  He  rode  a  powerful  native  roan,  wild-eyed, 
untiring  in  stride,  and  unbroken  in  nature.  Alas!  the  curves  of 
beauty  were  concealed  by  the  cumbrous  machillas  of  the  Span- 
ish saddle,  which  levels  all  equine  distinctions.  The  single  rein 
lay  loosely  on  the  cruel  bit  that  can  gripe,  and,  if  need  be,  crush 
the  jaw  it  controls. 

Again  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  valley  rises  before  me  as 
we  again  bear  down  into  sunlit  space.  Can  this  be  Chu-Chu, 
staid  and  respectable  filly  of  American  pedigree, — Chu-Chu, 
forgetful  of  plank-roads  and  cobble-stones,  wild  with  excite- 
ment, twinkling  her  small  white  feet  beneath  me.^  George 
laughs  out  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  "Give  her  her  head;  don't  you  see 
she  likes  it.^"  and  Chu-Chu  seems  to  like  it,  and,  whether  bitten 
by  native  tarantula  into  native  barbarism  or  emulous  of  the 
roan,  "blood"  asserts  itself,  and  in  a  moment  the  peaceful 
servitude  of  years  is  beaten  out  in  the  music  of  her  clattering 
hoofs.  The  creek  widens  to  a  deep  gully.  We  dive  into  it  and 
up  on  the  opposite  side,  carrying  a  moving  cloud  of  impalpable 
powder  with  us.  Cattle  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  grazing 
quietly  or  banded  together  in  vast  restless  herds.     George 
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makes  a  wide,  indefinite  sweep  with  the  riata,  as  if  to  include 
them  all  in  his  vaquero's  loop,  and  says,  "Ours!" 

"About  how  many,  George?" 

"Don't  know." 

"How  many?" 

"Well,  p'r'aps  three  thousand  head,"  says  George,  reflecting. 
"We  don't  know;  takes  five  men  to  look  'em  up  and  keep  run." 

"What  are  they  worth?" 

"About  thirty  dollars  a  head." 

I  make  a  rapid  calculation,  and  look  my  astonishment  at  the 
laughing  George.  Perhaps  a  recollection  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  Tryan  household  is  expressed  in  that  look,  for 
George  averts  his  eye  and  says  apologetically, — 

"I've  tried  to  get  the  old  man  to  sell  and  build,  but  you  know 
he  says  it  ain't  no  use  to  settle  down  just  yet.  We  must  keep 
movin'.  In  fact,  he  built  the  shanty  for  that  purpose,  lest  titles 
should  fall  through,  and  we'd  have  to  get  up  and  move  stakes 
further  down." 

Suddenly  his  quick  eye  detects  some  unusual  sight  in  a  herd 
we  are  passing,  and  with  an  exclamation  he  puts  his  roan  into 
the  centre  of  the  mass.  I  follow,  or  rather  Chu-Chu  darts  after 
the  roan,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  are  in  the  midst  of  appar- 
ently inextricable  horns  and  hoofs.  "Toro!"  shouts  George, 
with  vaquero  enthusiasm,  and  the  band  opens  a  way  for  the 
swinging  riata.  I  can  feel  their  steaming  breaths,  and  their 
spume  is  cast  on  Chu-Chu's  quivering  flank. 

Wild,  devilish-looking  beasts  are  they;  not  such  shapes  as 
Jove  might  have  chosen  to  woo  a  goddess,  nor  such  as  peace- 
fully range  the  downs  of  Devon,  but  lean  and  hungry  Cassius- 
like  bovines,  economically  got  up  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
six  months'  rainless  climate,  and  accustomed  to  wrestle  with 
the  distracting  wind  and  the  blinding  dust. 

"That's  not  our  brand,"  says  George;  "they're  strange  stock," 
and  he  points  to  what  my  scientific  eye  recognizes  as  the  as- 
trological sign  of  Venus  deeply  seared  in  the  brown  flanks  of 
the  bull  he  is  chasing.  But  the  herd  are  closing  round  us  with 
low  mutterings,  and  George  has  again  recourse  to  the  authori- 
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tative  "Toro,"  and  with  swinging  riata  divides  the  "bossy 
bucklers"  on  either  side.  When  we  are  free,  and  breathing 
somewhat  more  easily,  I  venture  to  ask  George  if  they  ever 
attack  any  one. 

"Never  horsemen, — sometimes  footmen.  Not  through  rage, 
you  know,  but  curiosity.  They  think  a  man  and  his  horse  are 
one,  and  if  they  meet  a  chap  afoot,  they  run  him  down  and 
trample  him  under  hoof,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  But," 
adds  George,  "here's  the  lower  bench  of  the  foothills,  and 
here's  Altascar's  corral,  and  that  white  building  you  see  yonder 
is  the  casa." 

A  whitewashed  wall  inclosed  a  court  containing  another 
adobe  building,  baked  with  the  solar  beams  of  many  summers. 
Leaving  our  horses  in  the  charge  of  a  few  peons  in  the  court- 
yard, who  were  basking  lazily  in  the  sun,  we  entered  a  low  door- 
way, where  a  deep  shadow  and  an  agreeable  coolness  fell  upon 
us,  as  sudden  and  grateful  as  a  plunge  in  cool  water,  from  its 
contrast  with  the  external  glare  and  heat.  In  the  centre  of  a  low- 
ceiled  apartment  sat  an  old  man  with  a  black  silk  handkerchief 
tied  about  his  head,  the  few  gray  hairs  that  escaped  from  its 
folds  relieving  his  gamboge-colored  face.  The  odor  of  cigarritos 
was  as  incense  added  to  the  cathedral  gloom  of  the  building. 

As  Senor  Altascar  rose  with  well-bred  gravity  to  receive  us, 
George  advanced  with  such  a  heightened  color,  and  such  a 
blending  of  tenderness  and  respect  in  his  manner,  that  I  was 
touched  to  the  heart  by  so  much  devotion  in  the  careless  youth. 
In  fact,  my  eyes  were  still  dazzled  by  the  effect  of  the  outer 
sunshine,  and  at  first  I  did  not  see  the  white  teeth  and  black 
eyes  of  Pepita,  who  slipped  into  the  corridor  as  we  entered. 

It  was  no  pleasant  matter  to  disclose  particulars  of  business 
which  would  deprive  the  old  senor  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
land  we  had  just  ridden  over,  and  I  did  it  with  great  embar- 
rassment. But  he  listened  calmly, — not  a  muscle  of  his  dark 
face  stirring, — and  the  smoke  curling  placidly  from  his  lips 
showed  his  regular  respiration.  When  I  had  finished,  he  offered 
quietly  to  accompany  us  to  the  line  of  demarcation.  George 
had  meanwhile  disappeared,  but  a  suspicious  conversation  in 
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broken  Spanish  and  English  in  the  corridor  betrayed  his  vicin- 
ity. When  he  returned  again,  a  little  absent-minded,  the  old 
man,  by  far  the  coolest  and  most  self-possessed  of  the  party, 
extinguished  his  black  silk  cap  beneath  that  stiff,  uncomely 
sombrero  which  all  native  Californians  affect.  A  serapa  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  hinted  that  he  was  waiting.  Horses  are  al- 
ways ready  saddled  in  Spanish  ranchos,  and  in  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  our  arrival  we  were  again  loping  in  the  staring 
sunlight. 

But  not  as  cheerfully  as  before.  George  and  myself  were 
weighed  down  by  restraint,  and  Altascar  was  gravely  quiet. 
To  break  the  silence,  and  by  way  of  a  consolatory  essay,  I 
hinted  to  him  diat  there  might  be  further  intervention  or  appeal, 
but  the  proffered  oil  and  wine  were  returned  with  a  careless 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  sententious  "Que  bueno.^  Your 
courts  are  always  just." 

The  Indian  mound  of  the  previous  night's  discovery  was  a 
bearing  monument  of  the  new  line,  and  there  we  halted.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  the  old  man  Tryan  waiting  us.  For  the 
first  time  during  our  interview  the  old  Spaniard  seemed  moved, 
and  the  blood  rose  in  his  yellow  cheek.  I  was  anxious  to  close 
the  scene,  and  pointed  out  the  corner  boundaries  as  clearly  as 
my  recollection  served. 

"The  deputies  will  be  here  to-morrow  to  run  the  lines  from 
this  initial  point,  and  there  will  be  no  further  trouble,  I  believe, 
gentlemen." 

Sefior  Altascar  had  dismounted  and  was  gathering  a  few  tufts 
of  dried  grass  in  his  hands.  George  and  I  exchanged  glances. 
He  presently  arose  from  his  stooping  posture,  and,  advancing 
to  within  a  few  paces  of  Joseph  Tryan,  said  in  a  voice  broken 
with  passion, — 

"And  I,  Fernando  Jesus  Maria  Altascar,  put  you  in  possession 
of  my  land  in  the  fashion  of  my  country." 

He  threw  a  sod  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points. 

"I  don't  know  your  courts,  your  judges,  or  your  corregidores. 
Take  the  llano! — and  take  this  with  it.  May  the  drought  seize 
your  cattle  till  their  tongues  hang  down  as  long  as  those  of  your 
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lying  lawyers!  May  it  be  the  curse  and  torment  of  your  old 
age,  as  you  and  yours  have  made  it  of  mine!" 

We  stepped  between  the  principal  actors  in  this  scene,  which 
only  the  passion  of  Altascar  made  tragical,  but  Tryan,  with  a 
humility  but  ill  concealing  his  triumph,  interrupted, — 

"Let  him  curse  on.  He'll  find  'em  coming  home  to  him 
sooner  than  the  cattle  he  has  lost  through  his  sloth  and  pride. 
The  Lord  is  on  the  side  of  the  just,  as  well  as  agin  all  slanderers 
and  revilers." 

Altascar  but  half  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  Missourian,  yet 
sufficiently  to  drive  from  his  mind  all  but  the  extravagant  power 
of  his  native  invective. 

"Stealer  of  the  sacrament!  Open  not! — open  not,  I  say,  your 
lying  Judas  lips  to  me!  Ah!  half-breed,  with  the  soul  of  a 
cayote! — Car-r-r-ramba!" 

With  his  passion  reverberating  among  the  consonants  like 
distant  thunder,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  mane  of  his  horse  as 
though  it  had  been  the  gray  locks  of  his  adversary,  swung  him- 
self into  the  saddle,  and  galloped  away. 

George  turned  to  me. 

"Will  you  go  back  with  us  to-night.^" 

I  thought  of  the  cheerless  walls,  the  silent  figures  by  the  fire, 
and  the  roaring  wind,  and  hesitated. 

"Well  then,  good-by." 

"Good-by,  George." 

Another  wring  of  the  hands,  and  we  parted.  I  had  not  ridden 
far,  when  I  turned  and  looked  back.  The  wind  had  risen  early 
that  afternoon,  and  was  already  sweeping  across  the  plain.  A 
cloud  of  dust  traveled  before  it,  and  a  picturesque  figure  occa- 
sionally emerging  therefrom  was  my  last  indistinct  impression 
of  George  Tryan. 

PART    II 

In  the  Flood 

Three  months  after  the  survey  of  the  Espiritu  Santo  rancho 

I  was  again  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.    But  a  general  and 

terrible  visitation  had  erased  the  memory  of  that  event  as  com- 
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pletely  as  I  supposed  it  had  obliterated  the  boundary  monu- 
ments I  had  planted.  The  great  flood  of  1861-62  was  at  its 
height  when,  obeying  some  indefinite  yearning,  I  took  my 
carpetbag  and  embarked  for  the  inundated  valley. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  from  the  bright  cabin  windows 
of  the  Golden  City  but  night  deepening  over  the  water.  The 
only  sound  was  the  pattering  rain,  and  that  had  grown  monoto- 
nous for  the  past  two  weeks,  and  did  not  disturb  the  national 
gravity  of  my  countrymen  as  they  silendy  sat  around  the  cabin 
stove.  Some  on  errands  of  relief  to  friends  and  relatives  wore 
anxious  faces,  and  conversed  soberly  on  the  one  absorbing 
topic.  Others  like  myself,  attracted  by  curiosity,  listened 
eagerly  to  newer  details.  But,  with  that  human  disposition  to 
seize  upon  any  circumstance  that  might  give  chance  event  the 
exaggerated  importance  of  instinct,  I  was  half  conscious  of 
something  more  than  curiosity  as  an  impelling  motive. 

The  dripping  of  rain,  the  low  gurgle  of  water,  and  a  leaden 
sky  greeted  us  the  next  morning  as  we  lay  beside  the  half-sub- 
merged levee  of  Sacramento.  Here,  however,  the  novelty  of 
boats  to  convey  us  to  the  hotels  was  an  appeal  that  was  ir- 
resistible. I  resigned  myself  to  a  dripping  rubber-cased  mar- 
iner called  Joe,  and  wrapping  myself  in  a  shining  cloak  of  the 
like  material,  about  as  suggestive  of  warmth  as  court-plaster 
might  have  been,  took  my  seat  in  the  stern  sheets  of  his  boat. 
It  was  no  slight  inward  struggle  to  part  from  the  steamer,  that 
to  most  of  the  passengers  was  the  only  visible  connecting  link 
between  us  and  the  dry  and  habitable  earth,  but  we  pulled  away 
and  entered  the  city,  stemming  a  rapid  current  as  we  shot  the  levee. 

We  glided  up  the  long  level  of  K  Street, — once  a  cheerful 
busy  thoroughfare,  now  distressing  in  its  silent  desolation. 
The  turbid  water,  which  seemed  to  meet  the  horizon  edge  be- 
fore us,  flowed  at  right  angles  in  sluggish  rivers  through  the 
streets.  Nature  had  revenged  herself  on  the  local  taste  by  dis- 
arraying the  regular  rectangles  by  huddling  houses  on  street 
corners,  where  they  presented  abrupt  gables  to  the  current,  or 
by  capsizing  them  in  compact  ruin.  Crafts  of  all  kinds  were 
gliding  in  and  out  of  low-arclied  doorways.     The  water  was 
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over  the  top  of  the  fences  surrounding  well-kept  gardens,  in 
the  first  stories  of  hotels  and  private  dwellings,  trailing  its  slime 
on  velvet  carpets  as  well  as  roughly  boarded  floors.  And  a 
silence  quite  as  suggestive  as  the  visible  desolation  was  in  the 
voiceless  streets  that  no  longer  echoed  to  carriage-wheel  or  foot- 
fall. The  low  ripple  of  water,  the  occasional  splash  of  oars,  or 
the  warning  cry  of  boatmen  were  the  few  signs  of  life  and 
habitation. 

With  such  scenes  before  my  eyes  and  such  sounds  in  my 
ears,  as  I  lie  lazily  in  the  boat,  is  mingled  the  song  of  my  gon- 
dolier who  sings  to  the  music  of  his  oars.  It  is  not  quite  as  ro- 
mantic as  his  brother  of  the  Lido  might  improvise,  but  my 
Yankee  Giuseppe  has  the  advantage  of  earnestness  and  energy, 
and  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  terrors  of  the  past  week 
and  of  noble  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  occasionally 
pointing  out  a  balcony  from  which  some  California  Bianca  or 
Laura  had  been  snatched,  half  clothed  and  famished.  Giuseppe 
is  otherwise  peculiar,  and  refuses  the  proffered  fare,  for — am  I 
not  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  first  to  respond  to  the 
suffering  cry  of  Sacramento.^  and  is  not  he,  Giuseppe,  a  member 
of  the  Howard  Society.^  No,  Giuseppe  is  poor,  but  cannot 
take  my  money.  Still,  if  I  must  spend  it,  there  is  the  Howard  So- 
ciety, and  the  women  and  children  without  food  and  clothes  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall. 

I  thank  the  generous  gondolier,  and  we  go  to  the  Hall, — a 
dismal,  bleak  place,  ghastly  with  the  memories  of  last  year's 
opulence  and  plenty, — and  here  Giuseppe's  fare  is  swelled  by  the 
stranger's  mite.  But  here  Giuseppe  tells  me  of  the  "Relief 
Boat"  which  leaves  for  the  flooded  district  in  the  interior,  and 
here,  profiting  by  the  lesson  he  has  taught  me,  I  make  the  re- 
solve to  turn  my  curiosity  to  the  account  of  others,  and  am 
accepted  of  those  who  go  forth  to  succor  and  help  the  afflicted. 
Giuseppe  takes  charge  of  my  carpetbag,  and  does  not  part  from 
me  until  I  stand  on  the  slippery  deck  of  Relief  Boat  No.  3. 

An  hour  later  I  am  in  the  pilot-house,  looking  down  upon 
what  was  once  the  channel  of  a  peaceful  river.  But  its  banks 
are  only  defined  by  tossing  tufts  of  willow  washed  by  the  long 
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swell  that  breaks  over  a  vast  inland  sea.  Stretches  of  tule  land 
fertilized  by  its  once  regular  channel,  and  dotted  by  flourishing 
ranchos,  are  now  cleanly  erased.  The  cultivated  profile  of  the 
old  landscape  had  faded.  Dotted  lines  in  symmetrical  perspec- 
tive mark  orchards  that  are  buried  and  chilled  in  the  turbid 
flood.  The  roofs  of  a  few  farmhouses  are  visible,  and  here  and 
there  the  smoke  curling  from  chimneys  of  half-submerged  tene- 
ments shows  an  undaunted  life  within.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
gathered  on  Indian  mounds,  waiting  the  fate  of  their  compan- 
ions, whose  carcasses  drift  by  us  or  swing  in  eddies  with  the 
wrecks  of  barns  and  outhouses.  Wagons  are  stranded  every- 
where where  the  tide  could  carry  them.  As  I  wipe  the  moistened 
glass,  I  see  nothing  but  water,  pattering  on  the  deck  from  the 
lowering  clouds,  dashing  against  the  window,  dripping  from 
the  willows,  hissing  by  the  wheels,  everywhere  washing,  coil- 
ing, sapping,  hurrying  in  rapids,  or  swelling  at  last  into  deeper 
and  vaster  lakes,  awful  in  their  suggestive  quiet  and  conceal- 
ment. 

As  day  fades  into  night  the  monotony  of  this  strange  pros- 
pect grows  oppressive.  I  seek  the  engine-room,  and  in  the 
company  of  some  of  the  few  half-drowned  sufferers  we  have 
already  picked  up  from  temporary  rafts,  I  forget  the  general 
aspect  of  desolation  in  their  individual  misery.  Later  we  meet 
the  San  Francisco  packet,  and  transfer  a  number  of  our  passen- 
gers. From  them  we  learn  how  inward-bound  vessels  report 
to  having  struck  the  well-defined  channel  of  the  Sacramento 
fifty  miles  beyond  the  bar.  There  is  a  voluntary  contribution 
taken  among  the  generous  travelers  for  the  use  of  our  afflicted, 
and  we  part  company  with  a  hearty  "God  speed"  on  either 
side.  But  our  signal  lights  are  not  far  distant  before  a  familiar 
sound  comes  back  to  us, — an  indomitable  Yankee  cheer, — 
which  scatters  the  gloom. 

Our  course  is  altered,  and  we  are  steaming  over  the  obliter- 
ated banks  far  in  the  interior.  Once  or  twice  black  objects 
loom  up  near  us, — the  wrecks  of  houses  floating  by.  There  is 
a  slight  rift  in  the  sky  towards  the  north,  and  a  few  bearing 
stars  to  guide  us  over  the  waste.     As  we  penetrate  into  shal- 
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lower  water,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  divide  our  party  into 
smaller  boats,  and  diverge  over  the  submerged  prairie.  I  bor- 
row a  pea-coat  of  one  of  the  crew,  and  in  that  practical  disguise 
am  doubtfully  permitted  to  pass  into  one  of  the  boats.  We  give 
way  northerly.  It  is  quite  dark  yet,  although  the  rift  of  cloud 
has  widened. 

It  must  have  been  about  three  o'clock,  and  we  were  lying 
upon  our  oars  in  an  eddy  formed  by  a  clump  of  cottonwood, 
and  the  light  of  the  steamer  is  a  solitary,  bright  star  in  the  dis- 
tance, when  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  "bow  oar": — 

"Light  ahead." 

All  eyes  are  turned  in  that  direction.  In  a  few  seconds  a 
twinkling  light  appears,  shines  steadily,  and  again  disappears, 
as  if  by  the  shifting  position  of  some  black  object  apparently 
drifting  close  upon  us. 

"Stern,  all!  a  steamer!" 

"Hold  hard,  there!  Steamer  be  d — d!"  is  the  reply  of  the 
coxswain.    "It's  a  house,  and  a  big  one  too." 

It  is  a  big  one,  looming  in  the  starlight  like  a  huge  fragment 
of  the  darkness.  The  light  comes  from  a  single  candle,  which 
shines  through  a  window  as  the  great  shape  swings  by.  Some 
recollection  is  drifting  back  to  me  with  it,  as  I  listen  with  beat- 
ing heart. 

"There's  some  one  in  it,  by  heavens!  Give  way,  boys, — 
lay  her  alongside.  Handsomely,  now!  The  door's  fastened; 
try  the  window;  no!  here's  another!" 

In  another  moment  we  are  trampling  in  the  water,  which 
washes  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  It  is  a  large 
room,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  an  old  man  is  sitting,  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  holding  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  the  book  he  holds  with  the  other.  I  spring  toward 
him  with  an  exclamation: — 

"Joseph  Tryan!" 

He  does  not  move.  We  gather  closer  to  him,  and  I  lay  my 
hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  say, — 

"Look  up,  old  man,  look  up!  Your  wife  and  children,  where 
are  they.^    The  boys, — George!    Are  they  here.^  are  they  safe.'^" 
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He  raises  his  head  slowly,  and  turns  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  we 
involuntarily  recoil  before  his  look.  It  is  a  calm  and  quiet 
glance,  free  from  fear,  anger,  or  pain;  but  it  somehow  sends  the 
blood  curdling  through  our  veins.  He  bowed  his  head  over  his 
book  again,  taking  no  further  notice  of  us.  The  men  look  at 
me  compassionately  and  hold  their  peace.  I  make  one  more 
effort: — 

"Joseph  Tryan,  don't  you  know  me — the  surveyor  who  sur- 
veyed your  ranch, — the  Espiritu  Santo?    Look  up,  old  man!" 

He  shuddered  and  wrapped  himself  closer  in  his  blanket. 
Presently  he  repeated  to  himself,  "The  surveyor  who  surveyed 
your  ranch,  Espiritu  Santo,"  over  and  over  again,  as  though 
it  were  a  lesson  he  was  trying  to  fix  in  his  memory. 

I  was  turning  sadly  to  the  boatmen,  when  he  suddenly  caught 
me  fearfully  by  the  hand  and  said: — 

"Hush!" 

We  were  silent. 

"Listen!"  He  puts  his  arm  around  my  neck  and  whispers  in 
my  ear,  "I'm  di-moving  off/" 

"Moving  off.^" 

"Hush!  Don't  speak  so  loud.  Moving  off!  Ah!  wot's  that.^ 
Don't  you  hear.^ — there! — listen!" 

We  listen,  and  hear  the  water  gurgle  and  click  beneath  the 
floor. 

"It's  them  wot  he  sent! — Old  Altascar  sent.  They've  been 
here  all  night.  I  heard  'em  first  in  the  creek,  when  they  came  to 
tell  the  old  man  to  move  farther  off.  They  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  They  whispered  under  the  door,  and  I  saw  their  eyes 
on  the  step, — their  cruel,  hard  eyes.  Ah!  why  don't  they 
quit.'^" 

I  tell  the  men  to  search  the  room  and  see  if  they  can  find  any 
further  traces  of  the  family,  while  Tryan  resumes  his  old  atti- 
tude. It  is  so  much  like  the  figure  I  remember  on  the  breezy 
night,  that  a  superstitious  feeling  is  fast  overcoming  me.  When 
they  have  returned,  I  tell  them  briefly  what  I  know  of  him,  and 
the  old  man  murmurs  again, — 

"Why  don't  they  quit,  then.^     They  have  the  stock, — all 
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gone — gone, — gone  for  the  hides  and  hoofs,"  and  he  groans 
bitterly. 

"There  are  other  boats  below  us.  The  shanty  cannot  have 
drifted  far,  and  perhaps  the  family  are  safe  by  this  time,"  says 
the  coxswain  hopefully. 

We  lift  the  old  man  up,  for  he  is  quite  helpless,  and  carry  him 
to  the  boat.  He  is  still  grasping  the  Bible  in  his  right  hand, 
though  its  strengthening  grace  is  blank  to  his  vacant  eye,  and 
he  cowers  in  the  stern  as  we  pull  slowly  to  the  steamer,  while 
a  pale  gleam  in  the  sky  shows  the  coming  day. 

I  was  weary  with  excitement,  and  when  we  reached  the 
steamer,  and  I  had  seen  Joseph  Tryan  comfortably  bestowed,  I 
wrapped  myself  in  a  blanket  near  the  boiler  and  presently  fell 
asleep.  But  even  then  the  figure  of  the  old  man  often  started 
before  me,  and  a  sense  of  uneasiness  about  George  made  a 
strong  undercurrent  to  my  drifting  dreams.  I  was  awakened 
at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  engineer,  who  told 
me  one  of  the  old  man's  sons  had  been  picked  up  and  was  now 
on  board. 

"Is  it  George  Tryan.^"  I  ask  quickly. 

"Don't  know;  but  he's  a  sweet  one,  whoever  he  is,"  adds  the 
engineer,  with  a  smile  at  some  luscious  remembrance.  "You'll 
find  him  for'ard." 

I  hurry  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  find  not  George,  but  the 
irrepressible  Wise,  sitting  on  a  coil  of  rope,  a  little  dirtier  and 
rather  more  dilapidated  than  I  can  remember  having  seen  him. 

He  is  examining,  with  apparent  admiration,  some  rough,  dry 
clothes  that  have  been  put  out  for  his  disposal.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  circumstances  have  somewhat  exalted  his  usual 
cheerfulness.  He  puts  me  at  my  ease  by  at  once  addressing 
me: — 

"These  are  high  old  times,  ain't  they.'^  I  say,  what  do  you 
reckon's  become  o'  them  thar  bound'ry  moniments  you  stuck.^ 
Ah!" 

The  pause  which  succeeds  this  outburst  is  the  effect  of  a 
spasm  of  admiration  at  a  pair  of  high  boots,  which,  by  great 
exertion,  he  has  at  last  pulled  on  his  feet. 
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"So  you've  picked  up  the  ole  man  in  the  shanty,  clean  crazy? 
He  must  have  been  soft  to  have  stuck  there  instead  o'  leavin' 
with  the  old  woman.  Didn't  know  me  from  Adam;  took  me 
for  George!" 

At  this  affecting  instance  of  paternal  forgetfulness,  Wise  was 
evidently  divided  between  amusement  and  chagrin.  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  contending  emotions  to  ask  about  George. 

"Don't  know  whar  he  is!  If  he'd  tended  stock  instead  of 
running  about  the  prairie,  packin'  off  wimmin  and  children,  he 
might  have  saved  suthin'.  He  lost  every  hoof  and  hide,  I'll  bet 
a  cooky!  Say,  you,"  to  a  passing  boatman,  "when  are  you 
goin'  to  give  us  some  grub.^  I'm  hungry  'nough  to  skin  and 
eat  a  boss.  Reckon  I'll  turn  butcher  when  things  is  dried  up, 
and  save  hides,  horns,  and  taller." 

I  could  not  but  admire  this  indomitable  energy,  which  under 
softer  climatic  influences  might  have  borne  such  goodly  fruit. 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  you'll  do,  Wise.^"  I  ask. 

"Thar  ain't  much  to  do  now,"  says  the  practical  young  man. 
"I'll  have  to  lay  over  a  spell,  I  reckon,  till  things  comes  straight. 
The  land  ain't  worth  much  now,  and  won't  be,  I  dessay,  for 
some  time.    Wonder  whar  the  ole  man'll  drive  stakes  next." 

"I  meant  as  to  your  father  and  George,  Wise." 

"Oh,  the  ole  man  and  I'll  go  on  to  Miles's,  whar  Tom 
packed  the  old  woman  and  babies  last  week.  George'll  turn  up 
somewhar  atween  this  and  Altascar's,  ef  he  ain't  thar  now." 

I  ask  how  the  Altascars  have  suffered. 

"Well,  I  reckon  he  ain't  lost  much  in  stock.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  George  helped  him  drive  'em  up  the  foothills.  And 
his  casa's  built  too  high.  Oh,  thar  ain't  any  water  thar,  you 
bet.  Ah!"  says  Wise,  with  reflective  admiration,  "those  Greas- 
ers ain't  the  darned  fools  people  thinks  'em.  I'll  bet  thar  ain't 
one  swamped  out  in  all  'er  Californy."  But  the  appearance  of 
"grub"  cut  this  rhapsody  short. 

"I  shall  keep  on  a  little  farther,"  I  say,  "and  try  to  find 
George." 

Wise  stared  a  moment  at  this  eccentricity  until  a  new  light 
dawned  upon  him. 
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"I  don't  think  you'll  save  much.  What's  the  percentage, — 
workin'  on  shares,  eh?" 

I  answer  that  I  am  only  curious,  which  I  feel  lessens  his 
opinion  of  me,  and  with  a  sadder  feeling  than  his  assurance  of 
George's  safety  might  warrant,  I  walked  away. 

From  others  whom  we  picked  up  from  time  to  time  we  heard 
of  George's  self-sacrificing  devotion,  with  the  praises  of  the 
many  he  had  helped  and  rescued.  But  I  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  return  until  I  had  seen  him,  and  soon  prepared  myself  to 
take  a  boat  to  the  lower  valda  of  the  foothills,  and  visit  Altascar. 
I  soon  perfected  my  arrangements,  bade  farewell  to  Wise,  and 
took  a  last  look  at  the  old  man,  who  was  sitting  by  the  furnace 
fires  quite  passive  and  composed.  Then  our  boat-head  swung 
round,  pulled  by  sturdy  and  willing  hands. 

It  was  again  raining,  and  a  disagreeable  wind  had  risen. 
Our  course  lay  nearly  west,  and  we  soon  knew  by  the  strong 
current  that  we  were  in  the  creek  of  the  Espiritu  Santo.  From 
time  to  time  the  wrecks  of  barns  were  seen,  and  we  passed 
many  half-submerged  willows  hung  with  farming  implements. 

We  emerge  at  last  into  a  broad  silent  sea.  It  is  the  llano  de 
Espiritu  Santo.  As  the  wind  whistles  by  me,  piling  the  shal- 
lower fresh  water  into  mimic  waves,  I  go  back,  in  fancy,  to  the 
long  ride  of  October  over  that  boundless  plain,  and  recall  the 
sharp  outlines  of  the  distant  hills  which  are  now  lost  in  the  low- 
ering clouds.  The  men  are  rowing  silently,  and  I  find  my 
mind,  released  from  its  tension,  growing  benumbed  and  de- 
pressed as  then.  The  water,  too,  is  getting  more  shallow  as 
we  leave  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and  with  my  hand  dipped  list- 
lessly over  the  thwarts,  I  detect  the  tops  of  chimisal,  which 
shows  the  tide  to  have  somewhat  fallen.  There  is  a  black 
mound,  bearing  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  alder,  making  an  ad- 
verse current,  which,  as  we  sweep  to  the  right  to  avoid,  I  rec- 
ognize. We  pull  close  alongside,  and  I  call  to  the  men  to 
stop. 

There  was  a  stake  driven  near  its  summit  with  the  initials, 
"L.  E.  S.  I."  Tied  halfway  down  was  a  curiously  worked  riata. 
It  was  George's.    It  had  been  cut  with  some  sharp  instrument, 
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and  the  loose  gravelly  soil  of  the  mound  was  deeply  dented  with 
horse's  hoofs.  The  stake  was  covered  with  horsehairs.  It 
was  a  record,  but  no  clue. 

The  wind  had  grown  more  violent,  as  we  still  fought  our 
way  forward,  resting  and  rowing  by  turns,  and  oftener  "poling" 
the  shallower  surface,  but  the  old  valda,  or  bench,  is  still  distant. 
My  recollection  of  the  old  survey  enables  me  to  guess  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  meanderings  of  the  creek,  and  an  occasional 
simple  professional  experiment  to  determine  the  distance  gives 
my  crew  the  fullest  faith  in  my  ability.  Night  overtakes  us  in 
our  impeded  progress.  Our  condition  looks  more  dangerous 
than  it  really  is,  but  I  urge  the  men,  many  of  whom  are  still  new 
in  this  mode  of  navigation,  to  greater  exertion  by  assurance  of 
perfect  safety  and  speedy  relief  ahead.  We  go  on  in  this  way 
until  about  eight  o'clock,  and  ground  by  the  willows.  We 
have  a  muddy  walk  for  a  few  hundred  yards  before  we  strike  a 
dry  trail,  and  simultaneously  the  white  walls  of  Altascar's  ap- 
pear like  a  snow-bank  before  us.  Lights  are  moving  in  the 
courtyard;  but  otherwise  the  old  tomb-like  repose  characterizes 
the  building. 

One  of  the  peons  recognized  me  as  I  entered  the  court,  and 
Altascar  met  me  on  the  corridor. 

I  was  too  weak  to  do  more  than  beg  his  hospitality  for  the 
men  who  had  dragged  wearily  with  me.  He  looked  at  my 
hand,  which  still  unconsciously  held  the  broken  riata.  I  began, 
wearily,  to  tell  him  about  George  and  my  fears,  but  with  a 
gentler  courtesy  than  was  even  his  wont,  he  gravely  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"Poco  a  poco,  seiior, — not  now.  You  are  tired,  you  have 
hunger,  you  have  cold.    Necessary  it  is  you  should  have  peace." 

He  took  us  into  a  small  room  and  poured  out  some  French 
cognac,  which  he  gave  to  the  men  that  had  accompanied  me. 
They  drank,  and  threw  themselves  before  the  fire  in  the  larger 
room.  The  repose  of  the  building  was  intensified  that  night, 
and  I  even  fancied  that  the  footsteps  on  the  corridor  were 
lighter  and  softer.  The  old  Spaniard's  habitual  gravity  was 
deeper;  we  might  have  been  shut  out  from  the  world  as  well  as 
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the  whistling  storm,  behind  those  ancient  walls  with  their  time- 
worn  inheritor. 

Before  I  could  repeat  my  inquiry  he  retired.  In  a  few  min- 
utes two  smoking  dishes  of  chupa  with  coffee  were  placed  be- 
fore us,  and  my  men  ate  ravenously.  I  drank  the  coffee,  but 
my  excitement  and  weariness  kept  down  the  instincts  of  hunger. 

I  was  sitting  sadly  by  the  fire  when  he  reentered. 

"You  have  eat.^" 

I  said,  "Yes,"  to  please  him. 

"Bueno,  eat  when  you  can, — food  and  appetite  are  not 
always." 

He  said  this  with  that  Sancho-like  simplicity  with  which  most 
of  his  countrymen  utter  a  proverb,  as  though  it  were  an  experi- 
ence rather  than  a  legend,  and,  taking  the  riata  from  the  floor, 
held  it  almost  tenderly  before  him. 

"It  was  made  by  me,  sefior." 

"I  kept  it  as  a  clue  to  him,  Don  Altascar,"  I  said.  "If  I  could 
find  him — " 

"He  is  here." 

"Here!  and" — but  I  could  not  say,  "well!"  I  understood  the 
gravity  of  the  old  man's  face,  the  hushed  footfalls,  the  tomb- 
like repose  of  the  building,  in  an  electric  flash  of  consciousness: 
I  held  the  clue  to  the  broken  riata  at  last.  Altascar  took  my 
hand,  and  we  crossed  the  corridor  to  a  sombre  apartment.  A 
few  tall  candles  were  burning  in  sconces  before  the  window. 

In  an  alcove  there  was  a  deep  bed  with  its  counterpane,  pil- 
lows, and  sheets  heavily  edged  with  lace,  in  all  that  splendid 
luxury  which  the  humblest  of  these  strange  people  lavish  upon 
this  single  item  of  their  household.  I  stepped  beside  it  and 
saw  George  lying,  as  I  had  seen  him  once  before,  peacefully  at 
rest.  But  a  greater  sacrifice  than  that  he  had  known  was  here, 
and  his  generous  heart  was  stilled  forever. 

"He  was  honest  and  brave,"  said  the  old  man,  and  turned  away. 

There  was  another  figure  in  the  room;  a  heavy  shawl  drawn 
over  her  graceful  outline,  and  her  long  black  hair  hiding  the 
hands  that  buried  her  downcast  face.  I  did  not  seem  to  notice 
her,  and,  retiring  presently,  left  the  loving  and  loved  together. 
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When  we  were  again  beside  the  crackling  fire,  in  the  shifting 
shadows  of  the  great  chamber,  Akascar  told  me  how  he  had 
that  morning  met  the  horse  of  George  Tryan  swimming  on 
the  prairie;  how  that,  farther  on,  he  found  him  lying,  quite  cold 
and  dead,  with  no  marks  or  bruises  on  his  person;  that  he  had 
probably  become  exhausted  in  fording  the  creek,  and  that  he 
had  as  probably  reached  the  mound  only  to  die  for  want  of  that 
help  he  had  so  freely  given  to  others;  that,  as  a  last  act,  he  had 
freed  his  horse.  These  incidents  were  corroborated  by  many 
who  collected  in  the  great  chamber  that  evening, — women  and 
children, — most  of  them  succored  through  the  devoted  ener- 
gies of  him  who  lay  cold  and  lifeless  above. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Indian  mound, — the  single  spot  of 
strange  perennial  greenness,  which  the  poor  aborigines  had 
raised  above  the  dusty  plain.  A  little  slab  of  sandstone  with 
the  initials  "G.  T."  is  his  monument,  and  one  of  the  bearings 
of  the  initial  corner  of  the  new  survey  of  the  Espiritu  Santo 
rancho. 

1862 

THE    LUCK    OF    ROARING    CAMP 

There  was  commotion  in  Roaring  Camp.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  fight,  for  in  1850  that  was  not  novel  enough  to  have 
called  together  the  entire  settlement.  The  ditches  and  claims 
were  not  only  deserted,  but  "Tuttle's  grocery"  had  contributed 
its  gamblers,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  calmly  continued 
their  game  the  day  that  French  Pete  and  Kanaka  Joe  shot  each 
other  to  death  over  the  bar  in  the  front  room.  The  whole  camp 
was  collected  before  a  rude  cabin  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing. Conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone,  but  the  name 
of  a  woman  was  frequently  repeated.  It  was  a  name  familiar 
enough  in  the  camp, — "Cherokee  Sal." 

Perhaps  the  less  said  of  her  the  better.  She  was  a  coarse  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  a  very  sinful  woman.  But  at  that  time  she 
was  the  only  woman  in  Roaring  Camp,  and  was  just  then  lying 
in  sore  extremity,  when  she  most  needed  the  ministration  of 
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her  own  sex.  Dissolute,  abandoned,  and  irreclaimable,  she  was 
yet  suffering  a  martyrdom  hard  enough  to  bear  even  when 
veiled  by  sympathizing  womanhood,  but  now  terrible  in  her 
loneliness.  The  primal  curse  had  come  to  her  in  that  original 
isolation  which  must  have  made  the  punishment  of  the  first 
transgression  so  dreadful.  It  was,  perhaps,  part  of  the  expia- 
tion of  her  sin  that,  at  a  moment  when  she  most  lacked  her 
sex's  intuitive  tenderness  and  care,  she  met  only  the  half- 
contemptuous  faces  of  her  masculine  associates.  Yet  a  few  of 
the  spectators  were,  I  think,  touched  by  her  sufferings.  Sandy 
Tipton  thought  it  was  "rough  on  Sal,"  and,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  condition,  for  a  moment  rose  superior  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  an  ace  and  two  bowers  in  his  sleeve. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  situation  was  novel.  Deaths 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Roaring  Camp,  but  a  birth 
was  a  new  thing.  People  had  been  dismissed  the  camp  effec- 
tively, finally,  and  with  no  possibility  of  return;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  anybody  had  been  introduced  ab  initio.  Hence 
the  excitement. 

"You  go  in  there.  Stumpy,"  said  a  prominent  citizen  known 
as  "Kentuck,"  addressing  one  of  the  loungers.  "Go  in  there, 
and  see  what  you  kin  do.  You've  had  experience  in  them 
things." 

Perhaps  there  was  a  fitness  in  the  selection.  Stumpy,  in 
other  climes,  had  been  the  putative  head  of  two  families;  in  fact, 
it  was  owing  to  some  legal  informality  in  these  proceedings 
that  Roaring  Camp — a  city  of  refuge — was  indebted  to  his 
company.  The  crowd  approved  the  choice,  and  Stumpy  was 
wise  enough  to  bow  to  the  majority.  The  door  closed  on  the 
extempore  surgeon  and  midwife,  and  Roaring  Camp  sat  down 
outside,  smoked  its  pipe,  and  awaited  the  issue. 

The  assemblage  numbered  about  a  hundred  men.  One  or 
two  of  these  were  actual  fugitives  from  justice,  some  were 
criminal,  and  all  were  reckless.  Physically,  they  exhibited  no 
indication  of  their  past  lives  and  character.  The  greatest  scamp 
had  a  Raphael  face,  with  a  profusion  of  blonde  hair;  Oakhurst, 
a  gambler,  had  the  melancholy  air  and  intellectual  abstraction 
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of  a  Hamlet;  the  coolest  and  most  courageous  man  was  scarcely 
over  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  soft  voice  and  an  embarrassed, 
timid  manner.  The  term  "roughs"  applied  to  them  was  a  dis- 
tinction rather  than  a  definition.  Perhaps  in  the  minor  details 
of  fingers,  toes,  ears,  etc.,  the  camp  may  have  been  deficient, 
but  these  slight  omissions  did  not  detract  from  their  aggregate 
force.  The  strongest  man  had  but  three  fingers  on  his  right 
hand;  the  best  shot  had  but  one  eye. 

Such  was  the  physical  aspect  of  the  men  that  were  dispersed 
around  the  cabin.  The  camp  lay  in  a  triangular  valley  be- 
tween two  hills  and  a  river.  The  only  outlet  was  a  steep  trail 
over  the  summit  of  a  hill  that  faced  the  cabin,  now  illuminated 
by  the  rising  moon.  The  suffering  woman  might  have  seen  it 
from  the  rude  bunk  whereon  she  lay, — seen  it  winding  like  a 
silver  thread  until  it  was  lost  in  the  stars  above. 

A  fire  of  withered  pine  boughs  added  sociability  to  the  gath- 
ering. By  degrees  the  natural  levity  of  Roaring  Camp  returned. 
Bets  were  freely  offered  and  taken  regarding  the  result.  Three 
to  five  that  "Sal  would  get  through  with  it";  even,  that  the 
child  would  survive;  side  bets  as  to  the  sex  and  complexion  of 
the  coming  stranger.  In  the  midst  of  an  excited  discussion  an 
exclamation  came  from  those  nearest  the  door,  and  the  camp 
stopped  to  listen.  Above  the  swaying  and  moaning  of  the 
pines,  the  swift  rush  of  the  river,  and  the  crackling  of  the  fire, 
rose  a  sharp,  querulous  cry, — a  cry  unlike  anything  heard  be- 
fore in  the  camp.  The  pines  stopped  moaning,  the  river  ceased 
to  rush,  and  the  fire  to  crackle.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had 
stopped  to  listen  too. 

The  camp  rose  to  its  feet  as  one  man!  It  was  proposed  to  ex- 
plode a  barrel  of  gunpowder;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mother,  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  only  a  few 
revolvers  were  discharged;  for  whether  owing  to  the  rude 
surgery  of  the  camp,  or  some  other  reason,  Cherokee  Sal  was 
sinking  fast.  Within  an  hour  she  had  climbed,  as  it  were,  that 
rugged  road  that  led  to  the  stars,  and  so  passed  out  of  Roaring 
Camp,  its  sin  and  shame,  forever.  I  do  not  think  that  the  an- 
nouncement disturbed  them  much,  except  in  speculation  as  to 
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the  fate  of  the  child.  "Can  he  Hve  now?"  was  asked  of  Stumpy. 
The  answer  was  doubtfuL  The  only  other  being  of  Cherokee 
Sal's  sex  and  maternal  condition  in  the  settlement  was  an  ass. 
There  was  some  conjecture  as  to  fitness,  but  the  experiment 
was  tried.  It  was  less  problematical  than  the  ancient  treatment 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  apparently  as  successful. 

When  these  details  were  completed,  which  exhausted  another 
hour,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  anxious  crowd  of  men  who 
had  already  formed  themselves  into  a  queue,  entered  in  single 
file.  Beside  the  low  bunk  or  shelf,  on  which  the  figure  of  the 
mother  was  starkly  outlined  below  the  blankets,  stood  a  pine 
table.  On  this  a  candle-box  was  placed,  and  within  it,  swathed 
in  staring  red  flannel,  lay  the  last  arrival  at  Roaring  Camp.  Be- 
side the  candle-box  was  placed  a  hat.  Its  use  was  soon  indi- 
cated. "Gentlemen,"  said  Stumpy,  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
authority  and  ex  officio  complacency, — "gentlemen  will  please 
pass  in  at  the  front  door,  round  the  table,  and  out  at  the  back 
door.  Them  as  wishes  to  contribute  anything  toward  the 
orphan  will  find  a  hat  handy."  The  first  man  entered  with  his 
hat  on;  he  uncovered,  however,  as  he  looked  about  him,  and  so 
unconsciously  set  an  example  to  the  next.  In  such  commu- 
nities good  and  bad  actions  are  catching.  As  the  procession 
filed  in  comments  were  audible, — criticisms  addressed  perhaps 
rather  to  Stumpy,  in  the  character  of  showman:  "Is  that 
him.^"  "Mighty  small  specimen";  "Hasn't  mor'n  got  the  color"; 
"Ain't  bigger  nor  a  derringer."  The  contributions  were  as 
characteristic:  A  silver  tobacco-box;  a  doubloon;  a  navy  re- 
volver, silver  mounted;  a  gold  specimen;  a  very  beautifully  em- 
broidered lady's  handkerchief  (from  Oakhurst  the  gambler); 
a  diamond  breastpin;  a  diamond  ring  (suggested  by  the  pin, 
with  the  remark  from  the  giver  that  he  "saw  that  pin  and  went 
two  diamonds  better");  a  slung  shot;  a  Bible  (contributor  not 
detected);  a  golden  spur;  a  silver  teaspoon  (the  initials,  I  regret 
to  say,  were  not  the  giver's);  a  pair  of  surgeon's  shears;  a  lancet; 
a  Bank  of  England  note  for  ^^5;  and  about  $200  in  loose  gold 
and  silver  coin.  During  these  proceedings  Stumpy  maintained 
a  silence  as  impassive  as  the  dead  on  his  left,  a  gravity  as  in- 
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scrutable  as  that  of  the  newly  born  on  his  right.  Only  one 
incident  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  curious  proces- 
sion. As  Kentuck  bent  over  the  candle-box  half  curiously,  the 
child  turned,  and,  in  a  spasm  of  pain,  caught  at  his  groping 
finger,  and  held  it  fast  for  a  moment.  Kentuck  looked  foolish 
and  embarrassed.  Something  like  a  blush  tried  to  assert  itself 
in  his  weather-beaten  cheek.  "The  d — — d  little  cuss!"  he  said, 
as  he  extricated  his  finger,  with  perhaps  more  tenderness  and 
care  than  he  might  have  been  deemed  capable  of  showing.  He 
held  that  finger  a  litde  apart  from  its  fellows  as  he  went  out,  and 
examined  it  curiously.  The  examination  provoked  the  same 
original  remark  in  regard  to  the  child.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  repeating  it.  "He  rastled  with  my  finger,"  he  remarked 
to  Tipton,  holding  up  the  member,  "the  d d  little  cuss!" 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  the  camp  sought  repose.  A  lighr 
burnt  in  the  cabin  where  the  watchers  sat,  for  Stumpy  did  not 
go  to  bed  that  night.  Nor  did  Kentuck.  He  drank  quite 
freely,  and  related  with  great  gusto  his  experience,  invariably 
ending  with  his  characteristic  condemnation  of  the  newcomer. 
It  seemed  to  relieve  him  of  any  unjust  implication  of  sentiment, 
and  Kentuck  had  the  weaknesses  of  the  nobler  sex.  When  every- 
body else  had  gone  to  bed,  he  walked  down  to  the  river  and 
whistled  reflectingly.  Then  he  walked  up  the  gulch,  past  the 
cabin,  still  whistling  with  demonstrative  unconcern.  At  a  large 
redwood-tree  he  paused  and  retraced  his  steps,  and  again 
passed  the  cabin.  Halfway  down  to  the  river's  bank  he  again 
paused,  and  then  returned  and  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened  by  Stumpy.  "How  goes  it.^"  said  Kentuck,  looking 
past  Stumpy  toward  the  candle-box.  "All  serene!"  replied 
Stumpy.  "Anything  up.'^"  "Nothing."  There  was  a  pause — • 
an  embarrassing  one — Stumpy  still  holding  the  door.  Then 
Kentuck  had  recourse  to  his  finger,  which  he  held  up  to  Stumpy. 
"Rastled  with  it, — the  d d  little  cuss,"  he  said,  and  retired. 

The  next  day  Cherokee  Sal  had  such  rude  sepulture  as  Roar- 
ing Camp  afforded.  After  her  body  had  been  committed  to  the 
hillside,  there  was  a  formal  meeting  of  the  camp  to  discuss  what 
should  be  done  with  her  infant.    A  resolution  to  adopt  it  was 
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unanimous  and  enthusiastic.  But  an  animated  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  manner  and  feasibiUty  of  providing  for  its  wants 
at  once  sprung  up.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  argument  par- 
took of  none  of  those  fierce  personalities  with  which  discussions 
were  usually  conducted  at  Roaring  Camp.  Tipton  proposed 
that  they  should  send  the  child  to  Red  Dog, — a  distance  of 
forty  miles, — where  female  attention  could  be  procured.  But 
the  unlucky  suggestion  met  with  fierce  and  unanimous  opposi- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  no  plan  which  entailed  parting  from 
their  new  acquisition  would  for  a  moment  be  entertained. 
"Besides,"  said  Tom  Ryder,  "them  fellows  at  Red  Dog  would 
swap  it,  and  ring  in  somebody  else  on  us."  A  disbelief  in  the 
honesty  of  other  camps  prevailed  at  Roaring  Camp,  as  in  other 
places. 

The  introduction  of  a  female  nurse  in  the  camp  also  met  with 
objection.  It  was  argued  that  no  decent  woman  could  be  pre- 
vailed to  accept  Roaring  Camp  as  her  home,  and  the  speaker 
urged  that  "they  didn't  want  any  more  of  the  other  kind."  This 
unkind  allusion  to  the  defunct  mother,  harsh  as  it  may  seem, 
was  the  first  spasm  of  propriety, — the  first  symptom  of  the 
camp's  regeneration.  Stumpy  advanced  nothing.  Perhaps  he 
felt  a  certain  delicacy  in  interfering  with  the  selection  of  a  pos- 
sible successor  in  office.  But  when  questioned,  he  averred 
stoutly  that  he  and  "Jinny" — the  mammal  before  alluded  to — 
could  manage  to  rear  the  child.  There  was  something  original, 
independent,  and  heroic  about  the  plan  that  pleased  the  camp. 
Stumpy  was  retained.  Certain  articles  were  sent  for  to  Sacra- 
mento. "Mind,"  said  the  treasurer,  as  he  pressed  a  bag  of  gold- 
dust  into  the  expressman's  hand,  "the  best  that  can  be  got, — 

lace,    you    know,    and    filigree-work    and    frills, — d n    the 

cost!" 

Strange  to  say,  the  child  thrived.  Perhaps  the  invigorating 
climate  of  the  mountain  camp  was  compensation  for  material 
deficiencies.  Nature  took  the  foundling  to  her  broader  breast. 
In  that  rare  atmosphere  of  the  Sierra  foothills, — that  air  pungent 
with  balsamic  odor,  that  ethereal  cordial  at  once  bracing  and 
exhilarating, — he  may  have  found  food  and  nourishment,  or  a 
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subtle  chemistry  that  transmuted  ass's  milk  to  lime  and  phos- 
phorus. Stumpy  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  latter  and 
good  nursing.  "Me  and  that  ass,"  he  would  say,  "has  been 
father  and  mother  to  him!  Don't  you,"  he  would  add,  apos- 
trophizing the  helpless  bundle  before  him,  "never  go  back  on 
us." 

By  the  time  he  was  a  month  old,  the  necessity  of  giving  him  a 
name  became  apparent.  He  had  generally  been  known  as  "The 
Kid,"  "Stumpy's  Boy,"  "The  Coyote"  (an  allusion  to  his  vocal 
powers),  and  even  by  Kentuck's  endearing  diminutive  of  "The 
d d  little  cuss."  But  these  were  felt  to  be  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  were  at  last  dismissed  under  another  influence. 
Gamblers  and  adventurers  are  generally  superstitious,  and 
Oakhurst  one  day  declared  that  the  baby  had  brought  "the  luck" 
to  Roaring  Camp.  It  was  certain  that  of  late  they  had  been 
successful.  "Luck"  was  the  name  agreed  upon,  with  the  pre- 
fix of  Tommy  for  greater  convenience.  No  allusion  was  made 
to  the  mother,  and  the  father  was  unknown.  "It's  better," 
said  the  philosophical  Oakhurst,  "to  take  a  fresh  deal  all  round. 
Call  him  Luck,  and  start  him  fair."  A  day  was  accordingly  set 
apart  for  the  christening.  What  was  meant  by  this  ceremony 
the  reader  may  imagine  who  has  already  gathered  some  idea  of 
the  reckless  irreverence  of  Roaring  Camp.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  was  one  "Boston,"  a  noted  wag,  and  the  occasion 
seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  facetiousness.  This  ingenious 
satirist  had  spent  two  days  in  preparing  a  burlesque  of  the 
church  service,  with  pointed  local  allusions.  The  choir  was 
properly  trained,  and  Sandy  Tipton  was  to  stand  godfather. 
But  after  the  procession  had  marched  to  the  grove  with  music 
and  banners,  and  the  child  had  been  deposited  before  a  mock 
altar.  Stumpy  stepped  before  the  expectant  crowd.  "It  ain't 
my  style  to  spoil  fun,  boys,"  said  the  little  man,  stoutly  eying 
the  faces  around  him,  "but  it  strikes  me  that  this  thing  ain't 
exactly  on  the  squar.  It's  playing  it  pretty  low  down  on  this 
yer  baby  to  ring  in  fun  on  him  that  he  ain't  goin'  to  under- 
stand. And  ef  there's  goin'  to  be  any  godfathers  round,  I'd 
like  to  see  who's  got  any  better  rights  than  me."     A  silence 
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followed  Stumpy's  speech.  To  the  credit  of  all  humorists  be  it 
said  that  the  first  man  to  acknowledge  its  justice  was  the  satirist 
thus  stopped  of  his  fun.  "But,"  said  Stumpy,  quickly,  fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage,  "we're  here  for  a  christening,  and 
we'll  have  it.  I  proclaim  you  Thomas  Luck,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  California,  so  help 
me  God."  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  the  Deity  had 
been  uttered  otherwise  than  profanely  in  the  camp.  The  form 
of  christening  was  perhaps  even  more  ludicrous  than  the  satirist 
had  conceived;  but  strangely  enough,  nobody  saw  it  and  no- 
body laughed.  "Tommy"  was  christened  as  seriously  as  he 
would  have  been  under  a  Christian  roof,  and  cried  and  was 
comforted  in  as  orthodox  fashion. 

And  so  the  work  of  regeneration  began  in  Roaring  Camp. 
Almost  imperceptibly  a  change  came  over  the  settlement.  The 
cabin  assigned  to  "Tommy  Luck" — or  "The  Luck,"  as  he  was 
more  frequently  called — first  showed  signs  of  improvement. 
It  was  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  whitewashed.  Then  it  was 
boarded,  clothed,  and  papered.  The  rosewood  cradle,  packed 
eighty  miles  by  mule,  had,  in  Stumpy's  way  of  putting  it, 
"sorter  killed  the  rest  of  the  furniture."  So  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  cabin  became  a  necessity.  The  men  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  lounging  in  at  Stumpy's  to  see  "how  'The  Luck'  got  on" 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  change,  and  in  self-defense  the  rival 
establishment  of  "Tuttle's  grocery"  bestirred  itself  and  imported 
a  carpet  and  mirrors.  The  reflections  of  the  latter  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Roaring  Camp  tended  to  produce  stricter  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness.  Again  Stumpy  imposed  a  kind  of  quaran- 
tine upon  those  who  aspired  to  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
holding  The  Luck.  It  was  a  cruel  mortification  to  Kentuck — 
who,  in  the  carelessness  of  a  large  nature  and  the  habits  of 
frontier  life,  had  begun  to  regard  all  garments  as  a  second 
cuticle,  which,  like  a  snake's,  only  sloughed  off  through  decay — 
to  be  debarred  this  privilege  from  certain  prudential  reasons. 
Yet  such  was  the  subtle  influence  of  innovation  that  he  there- 
after appeared  regularly  every  afternoon  in  a  clean  shirt  and 
face  still  shining  from  his  ablutions.    Nor  were  moral  and  social 
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sanitary  laws  neglected.  "Tommy,"  who  was  supposed  to 
spend  his  whole  existence  in  a  persistent  attempt  to  repose, 
must  not  be  disturbed  by  noise.  The  shouting  and  yelling, 
which  had  gained  the  camp  its  infelicitous  title,  were  not  per- 
mitted within  hearing  distance  of  Stumpy's.  The  men  con- 
versed in  whispers  or  smoked  with  Indian  gravity.  Profanity 
was  tacitly  given  up  in  these  sacred  precincts,  and  throughout 

the  camp  a  popular  form  of  expletive,  known  as  "D n  the 

luck!"  and  "Curse  the  luck!"  was  abandoned,  as  having  a  new 
personal  bearing.  Vocal  music  was  not  interdicted,  being  sup- 
posed to  have  a  soothing,  tranquilizing  quality;  and  one  song, 
sung  by  "Man-o'-War  Jack,"  an  English  sailor  from  her 
Majesty's  Australian  colonies,  was  quite  popular  as  a  lullaby. 
It  was  a  lugubrious  recital  of  the  exploits  of  "the  Arethusa, 
Seventy-four,"  in  a  muffled  minor,  ending  with  a  prolonged 
dying  fall  at  the  burden  of  each  verse,  "On  b-oo-o-ard  of  the 
Arethusa."  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  Jack  holding  The  Luck, 
rocking  from  side  to  side  as  if  with  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and 
crooning  forth  this  naval  ditty.  Either  through  the  peculiar 
rocking  of  Jack  or  the  length  of  his  song, — it  contained  ninety 
stanzas,  and  was  continued  with  conscientious  deliberation  to 
the  bitter  end, — the  lullaby  generally  had  the  desired  effect. 
At  such  times  the  men  would  lie  at  full  length  under  the  trees 
in  the  soft  summer  twilight,  smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking 
in  the  melodious  utterances.  An  indistinct  idea  that  this  was 
pastoral  happiness  pervaded  the  camp.  "This  'ere  kind  o' 
think,"  said  the  Cockney  Simmons,  meditatively  reclining  on 
his  elbow,  "is  'evingly."    It  reminded  him  of  Greenwich. 

On  the  long  summer  days  The  Luck  was  usually  carried  to 
the  gulch  from  whence  the  golden  store  of  Roaring  Camp  was 
taken.  There,  on  a  blanket  spread  over  pine  boughs,  he  would 
lie  while  the  men  were  working  in  the  ditches  below.  Latterly 
there  was  a  rude  attempt  to  decorate  this  bower  with  flowers 
and  sweet-smelling  shrubs,  and  generally  some  one  would 
bring  him  a  cluster  of  wild  honeysuckles,  azaleas,  or  the  painted 
blossoms  of  Las  Mariposas.  The  men  had  suddenly  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  beauty  and  significance  in  these 
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trifles,  which  they  had  so  long  trodden  carelessly  beneath  their 
feet.  A  flake  of  glittering  mica,  a  fragment  of  variegated 
quartz,  a  bright  pebble  from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  became  beau- 
tiful to  eyes  thus  cleared  and  strengthened,  and  were  invariably 
put  aside  for  The  Luck.  It  was  wonderful  how  many  treasures 
the  woods  and  hillsides  yielded  that  "would  do  for  Tommy." 
Surrounded  by  playthings  such  as  never  child  out  of  fairyland 
had  before,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Tommy  was  content.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  securely  happy,  albeit  there  was  an  infantine  gravity 
about  him,  a  contemplative  light  in  his  round  gray  eyes,  that 
sometimes  worried  Stumpy.  He  was  always  tractable  and 
quiet,  and  it  is  recorded  that  once,  having  crept  beyond  his 
"corral," — a  hedge  of  tessellated  pine  boughs,  which  sur- 
rounded his  bed, — he  dropped  over  the  bank  on  his  head  in  the 
soft  earth,  and  remained  with  his  mottled  legs  in  the  air  in  that 
position  for  at  least  five  minutes  with  unflinching  gravity.  He 
was  extricated  without  a  murmur.  I  hesitate  to  record  the  many 
other  instances  of  his  sagacity,  which  rest,  unfortunately,  upon 
the  statements  of  prejudiced  friends.  Some  of  them  were  not 
without  a  tinge  of  superstition.  "I  crep'  up  the  bank  just  now," 
said  Ken  tuck  one  day,  in  a  breathless  state  of  excitement,  "and 
dern  my  skin  if  he  wasn't  a  talking  to  a  jaybird  as  was  a-sittin' 
on  his  lap.  There  they  was,  just  as  free  and  sociable  as  any- 
thing you  please,  a-jawin'  at  each  other  just  like  two  cherry- 
bums."  Howbeit,  whether  creeping  over  the  pine  boughs  or 
lying  lazily  on  his  back  blinking  at  the  leaves  above  him,  to 
him  the  birds  sang,  the  squirrels  chattered,  and  the  flowers 
bloomed.  Nature  was  his  nurse  and  playfellow.  For  him  she 
would  let  slip  between  the  leaves  golden  shafts  of  sunlight  that 
fell  just  within  his  grasp;  she  would  send  wandering  breezes 
to  visit  him  with  the  balm  of  bay  and  resinous  gums;  to  him 
the  tall  redwoods  nodded  familiarly  and  sleepily,  the  bumble- 
bees buzzed,  and  the  rooks  cawed  a  slumbrous  accompaniment. 
Such  was  the  golden  summer  of  Roaring  Camp.  They  were 
"flush  times,"  and  the  luck  was  with  them.  The  claims  had 
yielded  enormously.  The  camp  was  jealous  of  its  privileges 
and  looked  suspiciously  on  strangers.    No  encouragement  was 
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given  to  immigration,  and,  to  make  their  seclusion  more  per- 
fect, the  land  on  either  side  of  the  mountain  wall  that  surrounded 
the  camp  they  duly  preempted.  This,  and  a  reputation  for 
singular  proficiency  with  the  revolver,  kept  the  reserve  of  Roar- 
ing Camp  inviolate.  The  expressman — their  only  connecting 
link  with  the  surrounding  world — sometimes  told  wonderful 
stories  of  the  camp.  He  would  say,  "They've  a  street  up  there 
in  'Roaring'  that  would  lay  over  any  street  in  Red  Dog. 
They've  got  vines  and  flowers  round  their  houses,  and  they 
wash  themselves  twice  a  day.  But  they're  mighty  rough  on 
strangers,  and  they  worship  an  Ingin  baby." 

With  the  prosperity  of  the  camp  came  a  desire  for  further 
improvement.  It  was  proposed  to  build  a  hotel  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  to  invite  one  or  two  decent  families  to  reside 
there  for  the  sake  of  The  Luck,  who  might  perhaps  profit  by 
female  companionship.  The  sacrifice  that  this  concession  to 
the  sex  cost  these  men,  who  were  fiercely  skeptical  in  regard  to 
its  general  virtue  and  usefulness,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
their  affection  for  Tommy.  A  few  still  held  out.  But  the  re- 
solve could  not  be  carried  into  effect  for  three  months,  and  the 
minority  meekly  yielded  in  the  hope  that  something  might  turn 
up  to  prevent  it.    And  it  did. 

The  winter  of  185 1  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  foothills. 
The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  Sierras,  and  every  mountain  creek 
became  a  river,  and  every  river  a  lake.  Each  gorge  and  gulch 
was  transformed  into  a  tumultuous  watercourse  that  descended 
the  hillsides,  tearing  down  giant  trees  and  scattering  its  drift 
and  debris  along  the  plain.  Red  Dog  had  been  twice  under 
water,  and  Roaring  Camp  had  been  forewarned.  "Water  put 
the  gold  into  them  gulches,"  said  Stumpy.  "It's  been  here 
once  and  will  be  here  again!"  And  that  night  the  North  Fork 
suddenly  leaped  over  its  banks  and  swept  up  the  triangular 
valley  of  Roaring  Camp. 

In  the  confusion  of  rushing  water,  crushing  trees,  and  crack- 
ling timber,  and  the  darkness  which  seemed  to  flow  with  the 
water  and  blot  out  the  fair  valley,  but  little  could  be  done  to 
collect  the  scattered  camp.     When  the  morning  broke,  the 
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cabin  of  Stumpy,  nearest  the  river-bank,  was  gone.  Higher  up 
the  gulch  they  found  the  body  of  its  unlucky  owner;  but  the 
pride,  the  hope,  the  joy.  The  Luck,  of  Roaring  Camp  had  dis- 
appeared. They  were  returning  with  sad  hearts  when  a  shout 
from  the  bank  recalled  them. 

It  was  a  relief-boat  from  down  the  river.  They  had  picked 
up,  they  said,  a  man  and  an  infant,  nearly  exhausted,  about  two 
miles  below.  Did  anybody  know  them,  and  did  they  belong  here.'^ 

It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  them  Kentuck  lying  there, 
cruelly  crushed  and  bruised,  but  still  holding  the  Luck  of  Roar- 
ing Camp  in  his  arms.  As  they  bent  over  the  strangely  assorted 
pair,  they  saw  that  the  child  was  cold  and  pulseless.  "He  is 
dead,"  said  one.  Kentuck  opened  his  eyes.  "Dead.^"  he  re- 
peated feebly.  "Yes,  my  man,  and  you  are  dying  too."  A 
smile  lit  the  eyes  of  the  expiring  Kentuck.  "Dying!"  he  re- 
peated, "he's  a-taking  me  with  him.  Tell  the  boys  I've  got 
The  Luck  with  me  now";  and  the  strong  man,  clinging  to  the 
frail  babe  as  a  drowning  man  is  said  to  cling  to  a  straw,  drifted 
away  into  the  shadowy  river  that  flows  forever  to  the  unknown 
sea.  1868 

THE  OUTCASTS  OF  POKER  FLAT 

As  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,  gambler,  stepped  into  the  main  street 
of  Poker  Flat  on  the  morning  of  the  23d.  of  November, 
1850,  he  was  conscious  of  a  change  in  its  moral  atmosphere 
since  the  preceding  night.  Two  or  three  men,  conversing  ear- 
nestly together,  ceased  as  he  approached,  and  exchanged  sig- 
nificant glances.  There  was  a  Sabbath  lull  in  the  air,  which,  in 
a  settlement  unused  to  Sabbath  influences,  looked  ominous. 

Mr.  Oakhurst's  calm,  handsome  face  betrayed  small  concern 
in  these  indications.  Whether  he  was  conscious  of  any  pre- 
disposing cause  was  another  question.  "I  reckon  they're  after 
somebody,"  he  reflected;  "likely  it's  me."  He  returned  to  his 
pocket  the  handkerchief  with  which  he  had  been  whipping 
away  the  red  dust  of  Poker  Flat  from  his  neat  boots,  and  quietly 
discharged  his  mind  of  any  further  conjecture. 
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In  point  of  fact,  Poker  Flat  was  "after  somebody."  It  had 
lately  suffered  the  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars,  two  valu- 
able horses,  and  a  prominent  citizen.  It  was  experiencing  a 
spasm  of  virtuous  reaction,  quite  as  lawless  and  ungovernable 
as  any  of  the  acts  that  had  provoked  it.  A  secret  committee 
had  determined  to  rid  the  town  of  all  improper  persons.  This 
was  done  permanently  in  regard  of  two  men  who  were  then 
hanging  from  the  boughs  of  a  sycamore  in  the  gulch,  and  tempo- 
rarily in  the  banishment  of  certain  other  objectionable  charac- 
ters. I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  these  were  ladies.  It  is  but 
due  to  the  sex,  however,  to  state  that  their  impropriety  was  pro- 
fessional, and  it  was  only  in  such  easily  established  standards  of 
evil  that  Poker  Flat  ventured  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  right  in  supposing  that  he  was  included  in 
this  category.  A  few  of  the  committee  had  urged  hanging  him 
as  a  possible  example  and  a  sure  method  of  reimbursing  them- 
selves from  his  pockets  of  the  sums  he  had  won  from  them. 
"It's  agin  justice,"  said  Jim  Wheeler,  "to  let  this  yer  young 
man  from  Roaring  Camp — an  entire  stranger — carry  away  our 
money."  But  a  crude  sentiment  of  equity  residing  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  from  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst overruled  this  narrower  local  prejudice. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  received  his  sentence  with  philosophic  calm- 
ness, none  the  less  coolly  that  he  was  aware  of  the  hesitation  of 
his  judges.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gambler  not  to  accept  fate. 
With  him  life  was  at  best  an  uncertain  game,  and  he  recognized 
the  usual  percentage  in  favor  of  the  dealer. 

A  body  of  armed  men  accompanied  the  deported  wickedness 
of  Poker  Flat  to  the  outskirts  of  the  setdement.  Besides  Mr. 
Oakhurst,  who  was  known  to  be  a  coolly  desperate  man,  and 
for  whose  intimidation  the  armed  escort  was  intended,  the  ex- 
patriated party  consisted  of  a  young  woman  familiarly  known 
as  "The  Duchess";  another  who  had  won  the  title  of  "Mother 
Shipton";  and  "Uncle  Billy,"  a  suspected  sluice-robber  and 
confirmed  drunkard.  The  cavalcade  provoked  no  comments 
from  the  spectators,  nor  was  any  word  uttered  by  the  escort. 
Only  when  the  gulch  which  marked  the  uttermost  limit  of 
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Poker  Flat  was  reached,  the  leader  spoke  briefly  and  to  the 
point.  The  exiles  were  forbidden  to  return  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives. 

As  the  escort  disappeared,  their  pent-up  feelings  found  vent 
in  a  few  hysterical  tears  from  the  Duchess,  some  bad  language 
from  Mother  Shipton,  and  a  Parthian  volley  of  expletives  from 
Uncle  Billy.  The  philosophic  Oakhurst  alone  remained  silent. 
He  listened  calmly  to  Mother  Shipton's  desire  to  cut  somebody's 
heart  out,  to  the  repeated  statements  of  the  Duchess  that  she 
would  die  in  the  road,  and  to  the  alarming  oaths  that  seemed  to 
be  bumped  out  of  Uncle  Billy  as  he  rode  forward.  With  the 
easy  good  humor  characteristic  of  his  class,  he  insisted  upon 
exchanging  his  own  riding-horse,  "Five  Spot,"  for  the  sorry 
mule  which  the  Duchess  rode.  But  even  this  act  did  not  draw 
the  party  into  any  closer  sympathy.  The  young  woman  re- 
adjusted her  somewhat  draggled  plumes  with  a  feeble,  faded 
coquetry;  Mother  Shipton  eyed  the  possessor  of  "Five  Spot" 
with  malevolence,  and  Uncle  Billy  included  the  whole  party 
in  one  sweeping  anathema. 

The  road  to  Sandy  Bar — a  camp  that,  not  having  as  yet  ex- 
perienced the  regenerating  influences  of  Poker  Flat,  conse- 
quently seemed  to  ofler  some  invitation  to  the  emigrants — lay 
over  a  steep  mountain  range.  It  was  distant  a  day's  severe 
travel.  In  that  advanced  season  the  party  soon  passed  out  of 
the  moist,  temperate  regions  of  the  foothills  into  the  dry,  cold, 
bracing  air  of  the  Sierras.  The  trail  was  narrow  and  difficult. 
At  noon  the  Duchess,  rolling  out  of  her  saddle  upon  the  ground, 
declared  her  intention  of  going  no  farther,  and  the  party  halted. 

The  spot  was  singularly  wild  and  impressive.  A  wooded 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  precipitous  cliff's  of 
naked  granite,  sloped  gently  toward  the  crest  of  another  preci- 
pice that  overlooked  the  valley.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
suitable  spot  for  a  camp,  had  camping  been  advisable.  But  Mr. 
Oakhurst  knew  that  scarcely  half  the  journey  to  Sandy  Bar  was 
accomplished,  and  the  party  were  not  equipped  or  provisioned 
for  delay.  This  fact  he  pointed  out  to  his  companions  curtly, 
with  a  philosophic  commentary  on  the  folly  of  "throwing  up 
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their  hand  before  the  game  was  played  out."  But  they  were 
furnished  with  Hquor,  which  in  this  emergency  stood  them  in 
place  of  food,  fuel,  rest,  and  prescience.  In  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, it  was  not  long  before  they  were  more  or  less  under  its 
influence.  Uncle  Billy  passed  rapidly  from  a  bellicose  state  into 
one  of  stupor,  the  Duchess  became  maudlin,  and  Mother  Ship- 
ton  snored.  Mr.  Oakhurst  alone  remained  erect,  leaning  against 
a  rock,  calmly  surveying  them. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  did  not  drink.  It  interfered  with  a  profession 
which  required  coolness,  impassiveness,  and  presence  of  mind, 
and,  in  his  own  language,  he  "couldn't  afford  it."  As  he  gazed 
at  his  recumbent  fellow  exiles,  the  loneliness  begotten  of  his 
pariah  trade,  his  habits  of  life,  his  very  vices,  for  the  first  time 
seriously  oppressed  him.  He  bestirred  himself  in  dusting  his 
black  clothes,  washing  his  hands  and  face,  and  other  acts  char- 
acteristic of  his  studiously  neat  habits,  and  for  a  moment  forgot 
his  annoyance.  The  thought  of  deserting  his  weaker  and  more 
pitiable  companions  never  perhaps  occurred  to  him.  Yet  he 
could  not  help  feeling  the  want  of  that  excitement  which, 
singularly  enough,  was  most  conducive  to  that  calm  equanimity 
for  which  he  was  notorious.  He  looked  at  the  gloomy  walls 
that  rose  a  thousand  feet  sheer  above  the  circling  pines  around 
him;  at  the  sky,  ominously  clouded,  at  the  valley  below,  already 
deepening  into  shadow;  and,  doing  so,  suddenly  he  heard  his 
own  name  called. 

A  horseman  slowly  ascended  the  trail.  In  the  fresh,  open  face 
of  the  newcomer  Mr.  Oakhurst  recognized  Tom  Simson,  other- 
wise known  as  "The  Innocent,"  of  Sandy  Bar.  He  had  met  him 
some  months  before  over  a  "little  game,"  and  had,  with  perfect 
equanimity,  won  the  entire  fortune — amounting  to  some  forty 
dollars — of  that  guileless  youth.  After  the  game  was  finished, 
Mr.  Oakhurst  drew  the  youthful  speculator  behind  the  door  and 
thus  addressed  him:  "Tommy,  you're  a  good  little  man,  but 
you  can't  gamble  worth  a  cent.  Don't  try  it  over  again."  He 
then  handed  him  his  money  back,  pushed  him  gendy  from  the 
room,  and  so  made  a  devoted  slave  of  Tom  Simson. 
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There  was  a  remembrance  of  this  in  his  boyish  and  enthusi- 
astic greeting  of  Mr.  Oakhurst.  He  had  started,  he  said,  to  go 
to  Poker  Flat  to  seek  his  fortune.  "Alone.^"  No,  not  exactly 
alone;  in  fact  (a  giggle),  he  had  run  away  with  Piney  Woods. 
Didn't  Mr.  Oakhurst  remember  Piney.^  She  that  used  to  wait 
on  the  table  at  the  Temperance  House.^  They  had  been  en- 
gaged a  long  time,  but  old  Jake  Woods  had  objected,  and  so 
they  had  run  away,  and  were  going  to  Poker  Flat  to  be  married, 
and  here  they  were.  And  they  were  tired  out,  and  how  lucky 
it  was  they  had  found  a  place  to  camp,  and  company.  All  this 
the  Innocent  delivered  rapidly,  while  Piney,  a  stout,  comely 
damsel  of  fifteen,  emerged  from  behind  the  pine-tree,  where 
she  had  been  blushing  unseen,  and  rode  to  the  side  of  her  lover. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  seldom  troubled  himself  with  sentiment,  still 
less  with  propriety;  but  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  situation 
was  not  fortunate.  He  retained,  however,  his  presence  of  mind 
sufficiently  to  kick  Uncle  Billy,  who  was  about  to  say  something, 
and  Uncle  Billy  was  sober  enough  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst's  kick  a  superior  power  that  would  not  bear  trifling.  He 
then  endeavored  to  dissuade  Tom  Simson  from  delaying  further, 
but  in  vain.  He  even  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
provision,  nor  means  of  making  a  camp.  But,  unluckily,  the 
Innocent  met  this  objection  by  assuring  the  party  that  he  was 
provided  with  an  extra  mule  loaded  with  provisions,  and  by 
the  discovery  of  a  rude  attempt  at  a  log-house  near  the  trail. 
"Piney  can  stay  with  Mrs.  Oakhurst,"  said  the  Innocent,  point- 
ing to  the  Duchess,  "and  I  can  shift  for  myself." 

Nothing  but  Mr.  Oakhurst's  admonishing  foot  saved  Uncle 
Billy  from  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  As  it  was,  he  felt 
compelled  to  retire  up  the  cailon  until  he  could  recover  his 
gravity.  There  he  confided  the  joke  to  the  tall  pine-trees,  with 
many  slaps  of  his  leg,  contortions  of  his  face,  and  the  usual 
profanity.  But  when  he  returned  to  the  party,  he  found  them 
seated  by  a  fire — for  the  air  had  grown  strangely  chill  and  the 
sky  overcast — in  apparently  amicable  conversation.  Piney  was 
actually  talking  in  an  impulsive  girlish  fashion  to  the  Duchess, 
who  was  listening  with  an  interest  and  animation  she  had  not 
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shown  for  many  days.  The  Innocent  was  holding  forth,  ap- 
parently with  equal  effect,  to  Mr.  Oakhurst  and  Mother  Ship- 
ton,  who  was  actually  relaxing  into  amiability.     "Is  this  yer  a 

d d  picnic?"  said  Uncle  Billy,  with  inward  scorn,  as  he 

surveyed  the  sylvan  group,  the  glancing  firelight,  and  the  teth- 
ered animals  in  the  foreground.  Suddenly  an  idea  mingled 
with  the  alcoholic  fumes  that  disturbed  his  brain.  It  was  ap- 
parently of  a  jocular  nature,  for  he  felt  impelled  to  slap  his  leg 
again  and  cram  his  fist  into  his  mouth. 

As  the  shadows  crept  slowly  up  the  mountain,  a  slight  breeze 
rocked  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees  and  moaned  through  their 
long  and  gloomy  aisles.  The  ruined  cabin,  patched  and  covered 
with  pine  boughs,  was  set  apart  for  the  ladies.  As  the  lovers 
parted,  they  unaffectedly  exchanged  a  kiss,  so  honest  and  sin- 
cere that  it  might  have  been  heard  above  the  swaying  pines. 
The  frail  Duchess  and  the  malevolent  Mother  Shipton  were 
probably  too  stunned  to  remark  upon  this  last  evidence  of 
simplicity,  and  so  turned  without  a  word  to  the  hut.  The  fire 
was  replenished,  the  men  lay  down  before  the  door,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  asleep. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  a  light  sleeper.  Toward  morning  he  awoke 
benumbed  and  cold.  As  he  stirred  the  dying  fire,  the  wind, 
which  was  now  blowing  strongly,  brought  to  his  cheek  that 
which  caused  the  blood  to  leave  it, — snow! 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  the  intention  of  awakening  the 
sleepers,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  But  turning  to  where 
Uncle  Billy  had  been  lying,  he  found  him  gone.  A  suspicion 
leaped  to  his  brain,  and  a  curse  to  his  lips.  He  ran  to  the  spot 
where  the  mules  had  been  tethered — they  were  no  longer  there. 
The  tracks  were  already  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  snow. 

The  momentary  excitement  brought  Mr.  Oakhurst  back  to 
the  fire  with  his  usual  calm.  He  did  not  waken  the  sleepers. 
The  Innocent  slumbered  peacefully,  with  a  smile  on  his  good- 
humored,  freckled  face;  the  virgin  Piney  slept  beside  her  frailer 
sisters  as  sweetly  as  though  attended  by  celestial  guardians;  and 
Mr.  Oakhurst,  drawing  his  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  stroked 
his  mustaches  and  waited  for  the  dawn.    It  came  slowly  in  a 
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whirling  mist  of  snowflakes  that  dazzled  and  confused  the  eye. 
What  could  be  seen  of  the  landscape  appeared  magically 
changed.  He  looked  over  the  valley,  and  summed  up  the  pres- 
ent and  future  in  two  words,  "Snowed  in!" 

A  careful  inventory  of  the  provisions,  which,  fortunately  for 
the  party,  had  been  stored  within  the  hut,  and  so  escaped  the 
felonious  fingers  of  Uncle  Billy,  disclosed  the  fact  that  with 
care  and  prudence  they  might  last  ten  days  longer.  "That  is," 
said  Mr.  Oakhurst  sotto  voce  to  the  Innocent,  "if  you're  willing 
to  board  us.  If  you  ain't — and  perhaps  you'd  better  not — you 
can  wait  till  Uncle  Billy  gets  back  with  provisions."  For  some 
occult  reason,  Mr.  Oakhurst  could  not  bring  himself  to  disclose 
Uncle  Billy's  rascality,  and  so  offered  the  hypothesis  that  he  had 
wandered  from  the  camp  and  had  accidentally  stampeded  the 
animals.  He  dropped  a  warning  to  the  Duchess  and  Mother 
Ship  ton,  who  of  course  knew  the  facts  of  their  associate's  defec- 
tion. "They'll  find  out  the  truth  about  us  all  when  they  find 
out  anything,"  he  added,  significantly,  "and  there's  no  good 
frightening  them  now." 

Tom  Simson  not  only  put  all  his  worldly  store  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Oakhurst,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  their  en- 
forced seclusion.  "We'll  have  a  good  camp  for  a  week,  and 
then  the  snow'll  melt,  and  we'll  all  go  back  together."  The 
cheerful  gayety  of  the  young  man  and  Mr.  Oakhurst's  calm  in- 
fected the  others.  The  Innocent,  with  the  aid  of  pine  boughs, 
extemporized  a  thatch  for  the  roofless  cabin,  and  the  Duchess 
directed  Piney  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  interior  with  a  taste 
and  tact  that  opened  the  blue  eyes  of  that  provincial  maiden  to 
their  fullest  extent.  "I  reckon  now  you're  used  to  fine  things 
at  Poker  Flat,"  said  Piney.  The  Duchess  turned  away  sharply 
to  conceal  something  that  reddened  her  cheeks  through  their 
professional  tint,  and  Mother  Shipton  requested  Piney  not  to 
"chatter."  But  when  Mr.  Oakhurst  returned  from  a  weary 
search  for  the  trail,  he  heard  the  sound  of  happy  laughter  echoed 
from  the  rocks.  He  stopped  in  some  alarm,  and  his  thoughts 
first  naturally  reverted  to  the  whiskey,  which  he  had  prudently 
cached.    "And  yet  it  don't  somehow  sound  Hke  whiskey,"  said 
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the  gambler.  It  was  not  until  he  caught  sight  of  the  blazing  fire 
through  the  still  blinding  storm,  and  the  group  around  it,  that  he 
settled  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  "square  fun." 

Whether  Mr.  Oakhurst  had  cached  his  cards  with  the  whiskey 
as  something  debarred  the  free  access  of  the  community,  I  can- 
not say.  It  was  certain  that,  in  Mother  Shipton's  words,  he 
"didn't  say  'cards'  once"  during  that  evening.  Haply  the  time 
was  beguiled  by  an  accordion,  produced  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously by  Tom  Simson  from  his  pack.  Notwithstanding  some 
difficulties  attending  the  manipulation  of  this  instrument,  Piney 
Woods  managed  to  pluck  several  reluctant  melodies  from  its 
keys,  to  an  accompaniment  by  the  Innocent  on  a  pair  of  bone 
castanets.  But  the  crowning  festivity  of  the  evening  was  reached 
in  a  rude  camp-meeting  hymn,  which  the  lovers,  joining  hands, 
sang  with  great  earnestness  and  vociferation.  I  fear  that  a  cer- 
tain defiant  tone  and  Covenanter's  swing  to  its  chorus,  rather 
than  any  devotional  quality,  caused  it  speedily  to  infect  the 
others,  who  at  last  joined  in  the  refrain: — 

"I'm  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
And  I'm  bound  to  die  in  His  army." 

The  pines  rocked,  the  storm  eddied  and  whirled  above  the 
miserable  group,  and  the  flames  of  their  altar  leaped  heaven- 
ward, as  if  in  token  of  the  vow. 

At  midnight  the  storm  abated,  the  rolling  clouds  parted,  and 
the  stars  glittered  keenly  above  the  sleeping  camp.  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst, whose  professional  habits  had  enabled  him  to  live  on  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  sleep,  in  dividing  the  watch  with 
Tom  Simson,  somehow  managed  to  take  upon  himself  the 
greater  part  of  that  duty.  He  excused  himself  to  the  Innocent 
by  saying  that  he  had  "often  been  a  week  without  sleep." 
"Doing  what.^"  asked  Tom.  "Poker!"  replied  Oakhurst  sen- 
tentiously.  "When  a  man  gets  a  streak  of  luck, — nigger-luck, — 
he  don't  get  tired.  The  luck  gives  in  first.  Luck,"  continued 
the  gambler  reflectively,  "is  a  mighty  queer  thing.  All  you 
know  about  it  for  certain  is  that  it's  bound  to  change.  And  it's 
finding  out  when  it's  going  to  change  that  makes  you.    We've 
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had  a  streak  of  bad  luck  since  we  left  Poker  Flat, — you  come 
along,  and  slap  you  get  into  it,  too.  If  you  can  hold  your 
cards  right  along  you're  all  right.  For,"  added  the  gambler, 
with  cheerful  irrelevance, — 

"  'I'm  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
And  I'm  bound  to  die  in  His  army.'  " 

The  third  day  came,  and  the  sun,  looking  through  the  white- 
curtained  valley,  saw  the  outcasts  divide  their  slowly  decreasing 
store  of  provisions  for  the  morning  meal.  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  mountain  climate  that  its  rays  diffused  a 
kindly  warmth  over  the  wintry  landscape,  as  if  in  regretful  com- 
miseration of  the  past.  But  it  revealed  drift  on  drift  of  snow 
piled  high  around  the  hut, — a  hopeless,  uncharted,  trackless 
sea  of  white  lying  below  the  rocky  shores  to  which  the  casta- 
ways still  clung.  Through  the  marvelously  clear  air  the  smoke 
of  the  pastoral  village  of  Poker  Flat  rose  miles  away.  Mother 
Shipton  saw  it,  and  from  a  remote  pinnacle  of  her  rocky  fast- 
ness hurled  in  that  direction  a  final  malediction.  It  was  her 
last  vituperative  attempt,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  was  in- 
vested with  a  certain  degree  of  sublimity.  It  did  her  good,  she 
privately  informed  the  Duchess.  "Just  you  go  out  there  and 
cuss,  and  see."  She  then  set  herself  to  the  task  of  amusing 
"the  child,"  as  she  and  the  Duchess  were  pleased  to  call  Piney. 
Piney  was  no  chicken,  but  it  was  a  soothing  and  original  theory 
of  the  pair  thus  to  account  for  the  fact  that  she  didn't  swear  and 
wasn't  improper. 

When  night  crept  up  again  through  the  gorges,  the  reedy 
notes  of  the  accordion  rose  and  fell  in  fitful  spasms  and  long- 
drawn  gasps  by  the  flickering  campfire.  But  music  failed  to  fill 
entirely  the  aching  void  left  by  insufficient  food,  and  a  new  di- 
version was  proposed  by  Piney, — storytelling.  Neither  Mr. 
Oakhurst  nor  his  female  companions  caring  to  relate  their  per- 
sonal experiences,  this  plan  would  have  failed  too,  but  for  the 
Innocent.  Some  months  before  he  had  chanced  upon  a  stray 
copy  of  Mr.  Pope's  ingenious  translation  of  the  Iliad.  He  now 
proposed  to  narrate  the  principal  incidents  of  that  poem — having 
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thoroughly  mastered  the  argument  and  fairly  forgotten  the 
words — in  the  current  vernacular  of  Sandy  Bar.  And  so  for 
the  rest  of  that  night  the  Homeric  demigods  again  walked  the 
earth.  Trojan  bully  and  wily  Greek  wrestled  in  the  winds,  and 
the  great  pines  in  the  canon  seemed  to  bow  to  the  wrath  of  the 
son  of  Peleus.  Mr.  Oakhurst  listened  with  quiet  satisfaction. 
Most  especially  was  he  interested  in  the  fate  of  "Ash-heels,"  as 
the  Innocent  persisted  in  denominating  the  "swift-footed 
Achilles." 

So,  with  small  food  and  much  of  Homer  and  the  accordion, 
a  week  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  outcasts.  The  sun  again 
forsook  them,  and  again  from  leaden  skies  the  snowflakes  were 
sifted  over  the  land.  Day  by  day  closer  around  them  drew  the 
snowy  circle,  until  at  last  they  looked  from  their  prison  over 
drifted  walls  of  dazzling  white,  that  towered  twenty  feet  above 
their  heads.  It  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  replenish 
their  fires,  even  from  the  fallen  trees  beside  them,  now  half 
hidden  in  the  drifts.  And  yet  no  one  complained.  The  lovers 
turned  from  the  dreary  prospect  and  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  and  were  happy.  Mr.  Oakhurst  settled  himself  coolly  to 
the  losing  game  before  him.  The  Duchess,  more  cheerful  than 
she  had  been,  assumed  the  care  of  Piney.  Only  Mother  Ship- 
ton — once  the  strongest  of  the  party — seemed  to  sicken  and 
fade.  At  midnight  on  the  tenth  day  she  called  Oakhurst  to  her 
side.  "I'm  going,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  querulous  weakness, 
"but  don't  say  anything  about  it.  Don't  waken  the  kids.  Take 
the  bundle  from  under  my  head,  and  open  it."  Mr.  Oakhurst 
did  so.  It  contained  Mother  Shipton's  rations  for  the  last  week, 
untouched.  "Give  'em  to  the  child,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
sleeping  Piney.  "You've  starved  yourself,"  said  the  gambler. 
"That's  what  they  call  it,"  said  the  woman  querulously,  as  she 
lay  down  again,  and,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  passed  quietly 
away. 

The  accordion  and  the  bones  were  put  aside  that  day,  and 
Homer  was  forgotten.  When  the  body  of  Mother  Shipton  had 
been  committed  to  the  snow,  Mr.  Oakhurst  took  the  Innocent 
aside,  and  showed  him  a  pair  of  snow-shoes,  which  he  had 
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fashioned  from  the  old  pack-saddle.  "There's  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  to  save  her  yet,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Piney;  "but  it's 
there,"  he  added,  pointing  toward  Poker  Flat.  "If  you  can 
reach  there  in  two  days  she's  safe."  "And  you.^"  asked  Tom 
Simson.    "I'll  stay  here,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  long  embrace.  "You  are  not  going, 
too.^"  said  the  Duchess,  as  she  saw  Mr.  Oakhurst  apparently 
waiting  to  accompany  him.  "As  far  as  the  cafion,"  he  replied. 
He  turned  suddenly  and  kissed  the  Duchess,  leaving  her  pallid 
face  aflame,  and  her  trembling  limbs  rigid  with  amazement. 

Night  came,  but  not  Mr.  Oakhurst.  It  brought  the  storm 
again  and  the  whirling  snow.  Then  the  Duchess,  feeding  the 
fire,  found  that  some  one  had  quietly  piled  beside  the  hut 
enough  fuel  to  last  a  few  days  longer.  The  tears  rose  to  her 
eyes,  but  she  hid  them  from  Piney. 

The  women  slept  but  little.  In  the  morning,  looking  into 
each  other's  faces,  they  read  their  fate.  Neither  spoke,  but 
Piney,  accepting  the  position  of  the  stronger,  drew  near  and 
placed  her  arm  around  the  Duchess's  waist.  They  kept  this 
attitude  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  That  night  the  storm  reached 
its  greatest  fury,  and,  rending  asunder  the  protecting  pines,  in- 
vaded the  very  hut. 

Toward  morning  they  found  themselves  unable  to  feed  the 
fire,  which  gradually  died  away.  As  the  embers  slowly  black- 
ened, the  Duchess  crept  closer  to  Piney,  and  broke  the  silence 
of  many  hours:  "Piney,  can  you  pray.^"  "No,  dear,"  said 
Piney,  simply.  The  Duchess,  without  knowing  exactly  why, 
felt  relieved,  and,  putting  her  head  upon  Piney's  shoulder, 
spoke  no  more.  And  so  reclining,  the  younger  and  purer  pil- 
lowing the  head  of  her  soiled  sister  upon  her  virgin  breast,  they 
fell  asleep. 

The  wind  lulled  as  if  it  feared  to  waken  them.  Feathery  / 
drifts  of  snow,  shaken  from  the  long  pine  boughs,  flew  like 
white-winged  birds,  and  settled  about  them  as  they  slept.  The 
moon  through  the  rifted  clouds  looked  down  upon  what  had  been 
the  camp.  But  all  human  stain,  all  trace  of  earthly  travail,  was 
hidden  beneath  the  spotless  mantle  mercifully  flung  from  above. 
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They  slept  all  that  day  and  the  next,  nor  did  they  waken 
when  voices  and  footsteps  broke  the  silence  of  the  camp.  And 
when  pitying  fingers  brushed  the  snow  from  their  wan  faces, 
you  could  scarcely  have  told  from  the  equal  peace  that  dwelt 
upon  them  which  was  she  that  had  sinned.  Even  the  law  of 
Poker  Flat  recognized  this,  and  turned  away,  leaving  them  still 
locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

But  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  on  one  of  the  largest  pine-trees, 
they  found  the  deuce  of  clubs  pinned  to  the  bark  with  a  bowie- 
knife.    It  bore  the  following,  written  in  pencil  in  a  firm  hand: — 

t 

BENEATH    THIS    TREE 

LIES    THE   BODY 

OF 

JOHN  OAKHURST, 

WHO  STRUCK  A  STREAK  OF  BAD  LUCK 

ON  THE  23D  OF  NOVEMBER  185O, 

AND 

HANDED    IN   HIS    CHECKS 

ON   THE   7TH    DECEMBER    1850. 

And  pulseless  and  cold,  with  a  Derringer  by  his  side  and  a 
bullet  in  his  heart,  though  still  calm  as  in  life,  beneath  the  snow 
lay  he  who  was  at  once  the  strongest  and  yet  the  weakest  of  the 
outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 


MIGGLES 

We  were  eight  including  the  driver.  We  had  not  spoken 
during  the  passage  of  the  last  six  miles,  since  the  jolting  of  the 
heavy  vehicle  over  the  roughening  road  had  spoiled  the  Judge's 
last  poetical  quotation.  The  tall  man  beside  the  Judge  was 
asleep,  his  arm  passed  through  the  swaying  strap  and  his  head 
resting  upon  it, — altogether  a  limp,  helpless  looking  object,  as 
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if  he  had  hanged  himself  and  been  cut  down  too  late.  The 
French  lady  on  the  back  seat  was  asleep  too,  yet  in  a  half- 
conscious  propriety  of  attitude,  shown  even  in  the  disposition 
of  the  handkerchief  which  she  held  to  her  forehead  and  which 
partially  veiled  her  face.  The  lady  from  Virginia  City,  traveling 
with  her  husband,  had  long  since  lost  all  individuality  in  a  wild 
confusion  of  ribbons,  veils,  furs,  and  shawls.  There  was  no 
sound  but  the  rattling  of  wheels  and  the  dash  of  rain  upon  the 
roof.  Suddenly  the  stage  stopped  and  we  became  dimly  aware 
of  voices.  The  driver  was  evidently  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting 
colloquy  with  some  one  in  the  road, — a  colloquy  of  which  such 
fragments  as  "bridge  gone,"  "twenty  feet  of  water,"  "can't 
pass,"  were  occasionally  distinguishable  above  the  storm.  Then 
came  a  lull,  and  a  mysterious  voice  from  the  road  shouted  the 
parting  adjuration — 

"Try  Miggles's." 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  leaders  as  the  vehicle  slowly 
turned,  of  a  horseman  vanishing  through  the  rain,  and  we  were 
evidently  on  our  way  to  Miggles's. 

Who  and  where  was  Miggles.'^  The  Judge,  our  authority, 
did  not  remember  the  name,  and  he  knew  the  country  thor- 
oughly. The  Washoe  traveler  thought  Miggles  must  keep  a 
hotel.  We  only  knew  that  we  were  stopped  by  high  water  in 
front  and  rear,  and  that  Miggles  was  our  rock  of  refuge.  A  ten 
minutes'  splashing  through  a  tangled  byroad,  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  the  stage,  and  we  drew  up  before  a  barred  and 
boarded  gate  in  a  wide  stone  wall  or  fence  about  eight  feet  high. 
Evidently  Miggles's,  and  evidently  Miggles  did  not  keep  a  hotel. 

The  driver  got  down  and  tried  the  gate.  It  was  securely 
locked. 

"Miggles!    O  Miggles!" 

No  answer. 

"Migg-ells!  You  Miggles!"  continued  the  driver,  with  rising 
wrath. 

"Migglesy!"  joined  in  the  expressman  persuasively.  "O 
Miggy!    Mig!" 

But  no  reply  came  from  the  apparently  insensate  Miggles. 
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The  Judge,  who  had  finally  got  the  window  down,  put  his  head 
out  and  propounded  a  series  of  questions,  which  if  answered 
categorically  would  have  undoubtedly  elucidated  the  whole 
mystery,  but  which  the  driver  evaded  by  replying  that  "if  we 
didn't  want  to  sit  in  the  coach  all  night,  we  had  better  rise  up 
and  sing  out  for  Miggles." 

So  we  rose  up  and  called  on  Miggles  in  chorus,  then  sepa- 
rately. And  when  we  had  finished,  a  Hibernian  fellow  passenger 
from  the  roof  called  for  "Maygells!"  whereat  we  all  laughed. 
While  we  were  laughing  the  driver  cried,  "Shoo!" 

We  listened.  To  our  infinite  amazement  the  chorus  of  "Mig- 
gles" was  repeated  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  even  to  the 
final  and  supplemental  "Maygells." 

"Extraordinary  echo,"  said  the  Judge. 

"Extraordinary  d d  skunk!"  roared  the  driver,  contemp- 
tuously. "Come  out  of  that,  Miggles,  and  show  yourself!  Be 
a  man,  Miggles!  Don't  hide  in  the  dark;  I  wouldn't  if  I  were 
you,  Miggles,"  continued  Yuba  Bill,  now  dancing  about  in  an 
excess  of  fury. 

"Miggles!"  continued  the  voice,  "O  Miggles!" 

"My  good  man!  Mr.  Myghail!"  said  the  Judge,  softening 
the  asperities  of  the  name  as  much  as  possible.  "Consider  the 
inhospitality  of  refusing  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  to  helpless  females.  Really,  my  dear  sir" —  But  a 
succession  of  "Miggles,"  ending  in  a  burst  of  laughter,  drowned 
his  voice. 

Yuba  Bill  hesitated  no  longer.  Taking  a  heavy  stone  from 
the  road,  he  battered  down  the  gate,  and  with  the  expressman 
entered  the  enclosure.  We  followed.  Nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  In  the  gathering  darkness  all  that  we  could  distinguish 
was  that  we  were  in  a  garden — from  the  rosebushes  that  scat- 
tered over  us  a  minute  spray  from  their  dripping  leaves — and 
before  a  long,  rambling  wooden  building. 

"Do  you  know  this  Miggles.'^"  asked  the  Judge  of  Yuba  Bilk 

"No,  nor  don't  want  to,"  said  Bill,  shordy,  who  felt  the 
Pioneer  Stage  Company  insulted  in  his  person  by  the  con- 
tumacious Miggles. 
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"But,  my  dear  sir,"  expostulated  the  Judge,  as  he  thought  of 
the  barred  gate. 

"Lookee  here,"  said  Yuba  Bill,  with  fine  irony,  "hadn't  you 
better  go  back  and  sit  in  the  coach  till  yer  introduced?  I'm 
going  in,"  and  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  building. 

A  long  room,  lighted  only  by  the  embers  of  a  fire  that  was 
dying  on  the  large  hearth  at  its  further  extremity;  the  walls 
curiously  papered,  and  the  flickering  firelight  bringing  out  its 
grotesque  pattern;  somebody  sitting  in  a  large  armchair  by  the 
fireplace.  All  this  we  saw  as  we  crowded  together  into  the  room, 
after  the  driver  and  expressman. 

"Hello!  be  you  Miggles.'^"  said  Yuba  Bill  to  the  solitary  oc- 
cupant. 

The  figure  neither  spoke  nor  stirred.  Yuba  Bill  walked 
wrathfully  toward  it  and  turned  the  eye  of  his  coach-lantern 
upon  its  face.  It  was  a  man's  face,  prematurely  old  and  wrinkled, 
with  very  large  eyes,  in  which  there  was  that  expression  of  per- 
fectly gratuitous  solemnity  which  I  had  sometimes  seen  in  an 
owl's.  The  large  eyes  wandered  from  Bill's  face  to  the  lantern, 
and  finally  fixed  their  gaze  on  that  luminous  object  without 
further  recognition. 

Bill  restrained  himself  with  an  effort. 

"Miggles!  be  you  deaf.^  You  ain't  dumb  anyhow,  you 
know,"  and  Yuba  Bill  shook  the  insensate  figure  by  the  shoul- 
der. 

To  our  great  dismay,  as  Bill  removed  his  hand,  the  venerable 
stranger  apparently  collapsed,  sinking  into  half  his  size  and 
an  undistinguishable  heap  of  clothing. 

"Well,  dern  my  skin,"  said  Bill,  looking  appealingly  at  us, 
and  hopelessly  retiring  from  the  contest. 

The  Judge  now  stepped  forward,  and  we  lifted  the  mysterious 
invertebrate  back  into  his  original  position.  Bill  was  dis- 
missed with  the  lantern  to  reconnoitre  outside,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  from  the  helplessness  of  this  solitary  man,  there  must 
be  attendants  near  at  hand,  and  we  all  drew  around  the  fire. 
The  Judge,  who  had  regained  his  authority,  and  had  never  lost 
his  conversational  amiability, — standing  before  us  with  his 
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back  to  the  hearth, — charged  us,  as  an  imaginary  jury,  as 
follows: — 

"It  is  evident  that  either  our  distinguished  friend  here  has 
reached  that  condition  described  by  Shakespeare  as  'the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,'  or  has  suffered  some  premature  abatement  of 
his  mental  and  physical  faculties.  Whether  he  is  really  the 
Miggles" — 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  "Miggles!  O  Miggles!  Mig- 
glesy!  Mig!"  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  chorus  of  Miggles  in  very 
much  the  same  key  as  it  had  once  before  been  delivered  unto  us. 

We  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  some  alarm.  The 
Judge,  in  particular,  vacated  his  position  quickly,  as  the  voice 
seemed  to  come  directly  over  his  shoulder.  The  cause,  how- 
ever, was  soon  discovered  in  a  large  magpie  who  was  perched 
upon  a  shelf  over  the  fireplace,  and  who  immediately  relapsed 
into  a  sepulchral  silence,  which  contrasted  singularly  with  his 
previous  volubility.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  his  voice  which  we 
had  heard  in  the  road,  and  our  friend  in  the  chair  was  not 
responsible  for  the  discourtesy.  Yuba  Bill,  who  reentered  the 
room  after  an  unsuccessful  search,  was  loth  to  accept  the  ex- 
planation, and  still  eyed  the  helpless  sitter  with  suspicion.  He 
had  found  a  shed  in  which  he  had  put  up  his  horses,  but  he 
came  back  dripping  and  skeptical.     "Thar  ain't  nobody  but 

him  within  ten  mile  of  the  shanty,  and  that  'ar  d d  old 

skeesicks  knows  it." 

But  the  faith  of  the  majority  proved  to  be  securely  based. 
Bill  had  scarcely  ceased  growling  before  we  heard  a  quick  step 
upon  the  porch,  the  trailing  of  a  wet  skirt,  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth,  a  sparkle  of  dark  eyes,  and 
an  utter  absence  of  ceremony  or  diffidence,  a  young  woman 
entered,  shut  the  door,  and,  panting,  leaned  back  against  it. 

"O,  if  you  please,  I'm  Miggles!" 

And  this  was  Miggles!  this  bright-eyed,  full-throated  young 
woman,  whose  wet  gown  of  coarse  blue  stuff  could  not  hide 
the  beauty  of  the  feminine  curves  to  which  it  clung;  from  the 
chestnut  crown  of  whose  head,  topped  by  a  man's  oil-skin 
sou'wester,  to  the  little  feet  and  ankles,  hidden  somewhere  in 
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the  recesses  of  her  boy's  brogans,  all  was  grace, — this  was 
Miggles,  laughing  at  us,  too,  in  the  most  airy,  frank,  off-hand 
manner  imaginable. 

"You  see,  boys,"  said  she,  quite  out  of  breath,  and  holding 
one  little  hand  against  her  side,  quite  unheeding  the  speechless 
discomfiture  of  our  party,  or  the  complete  demoralization  of 
Yuba  Bill,  whose  features  had  relaxed  into  an  expression  of 
gratuitous  and  imbecile  cheerfulness, — "y^^  see,  boys,  I  was 
mor'n  two  miles  away  when  you  passed  down  the  road.  I 
thought  you  might  pull  up  here,  and  so  I  ran  the  whole  way, 
knowing  nobody  was  home  but  Jim, — and — and — I'm  out  of 
breath — and — that  lets  me  out."  And  here  Miggles  caught  her 
dripping  oil-skin  hat  from  her  head,  with  a  mischievous  swirl 
that  scattered  a  shower  of  raindrops  over  us;  attempted  to  put 
back  her  hair;  dropped  two  hairpins  in  the  attempt;  laughed, 
and  sat  down  beside  Yuba  Bill,  with  her  hands  crossed  lightly 
on  her  lap. 

The  Judge  recovered  himself  first  and  essayed  an  extravagant 
compliment. 

"I'll  trouble  you  for  that  thar  ha'rpin,"  said  Miggles,  gravely. 
Half  a  dozen  hands  were  eagerly  stretched  forward;  the  missing 
hairpin  was  restored  to  its  fair  owner;  and  Miggles,  crossing  the 
room,  looked  keenly  in  the  face  of  the  invalid.  The  solemn 
eyes  looked  back  at  hers  with  an  expression  we  had  never  seen 
before.  Life  and  intelligence  seemed  to  struggle  back  into  the 
rugged  face.  Miggles  laughed  again, — it  was  a  singularly  elo- 
quent laugh, — and  turned  her  black  eyes  and  white  teeth  once 
more  toward  us. 

"This  afflicted  person  is" —  hesitated  the  Judge. 

"Jim!"  said  Miggles. 

"Your  father.^" 

"No!" 

"Brother.^" 

"No!" 

"Husband.^" 

Miggles  darted  a  quick,  half-defiant  glance  at  the  two  lady 
passengers  who  I  had  noticed  did  not  participate  in  the  general 
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masculine  admiration  of  Miggles,  and  said,  gravely,  "No;  it's 
Jim!" 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  The  lady  passengers  moved 
closer  to  each  other;  the  Washoe  husband  looked  abstractedly 
at  the  fire,  and  the  tall  man  apparently  turned  his  eyes  inward 
for  self-support  at  this  emergency.  But  Miggles's  laugh,  which 
was  very  infectious,  broke  the  silence. 

"Come,"  she  said  briskly,  "you  must  be  hungry.  Who'll 
bear  a  hand  to  help  me  get  tea.^" 

She  had  no  lack  of  volunteers.  In  a  few  moments  Yuba  Bill 
was  engaged  like  Caliban  in  bearing  logs  for  this  Miranda;  the 
expressman  was  grinding  coffee  on  the  veranda;  to  myself  the 
arduous  duty  of  slicing  bacon  was  assigned;  and  the  Judge  lent 
each  man  his  good-humored  and  voluble  counsel.  And  when 
Miggles,  assisted  by  the  Judge  and  our  Hibernian  "deck-passen- 
ger," set  the  table  with  all  the  available  crockery,  we  had  be- 
come quite  joyous,  in  spite  of  the  rain  that  beat  against  windows, 
the  wind  that  whirled  down  the  chimney,  the  two  ladies  who 
whispered  together  in  the  corner,  or  the  magpie,  who  uttered  a 
satirical  and  croaking  commentary  on  their  conversation  from 
his  perch  above.  In  the  now  bright,  blazing  fire  we  could  see 
that  the  walls  were  papered  with  illustrated  journals,  arranged 
with  feminine  taste  and  discrimination.  The  furniture  was  ex- 
temporized, and  adapted  from  candle-boxes  and  packing-cases, 
and  covered  with  gay  calico  or  the  skin  of  some  animal.  The 
armchair  of  the  helpless  Jim  was  an  ingenious  variation  of  a 
flour-barrel.  There  was  neatness,  and  even  a  taste  for  the 
picturesque,  to  be  seen  in  the  few  details  of  the  long,  low  room. 

The  meal  was  a  culinary  success.  But  more,  it  was  a  social 
triumph, — chiefly,  I  think,  owing  to  the  rare  tact  of  Miggles  in 
guiding  the  conversation,  asking  all  the  questions  herself,  yet 
bearing  throughout  a  frankness  that  rejected  the  idea  of  any 
concealment  on  her  own  part,  so  that  we  talked  of  ourselves,  of 
our  prospects,  of  the  journey,  of  the  weather,  of  each  other, — 
of  everything  but  our  host  and  hostess.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Miggles's  conversation  was  never  elegant,  rarely  gram- 
matical, and  that  at  times  she  employed  expletives  the  use  of 
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which  had  generally  been  yielded  to  our  sex.  But  they  were 
delivered  with  such  a  lighting  up  of  teeth  and  eyes,  and  were 
usually  followed  by  a  laugh — a  laugh  peculiar  to  Miggles — so 
frank  and  honest  that  it  seemed  to  clear  the  moral  atmosphere. 

Once  during  the  meal  we  heard  a  noise  like  the  rubbing  of  a 
heavy  body  against  the  outer  walls  of  the  house.  This  was 
shortly  followed  by  a  scratching  and  sniffling  at  the  door. 
"That's  Joaquin,"  said  Miggles,  in  reply  to  our  questioning 
glances;  "would  you  like  to  see  him.^"  Before  we  could  answer 
she  had  opened  the  door,  and  disclosed  a  half-grown  grizzly, 
who  instantly  raised  himself  on  his  haunches,  with  his  forepaws 
hanging  down  in  the  popular  attitude  of  mendicancy,  and 
looked  admiringly  at  Miggles,  with  a  very  singular  resemblance 
in  his  manner  to  Yuba  Bill.  "That's  my  watch-dog,"  said  Mig- 
gles, in  explanation.  "Oh,  he  don't  bite,"  she  added,  as  the  two 
lady  passengers  fluttered  into  a  corner.  "Does  he,  old  Toppy.^" 
(the  latter  remark  being  addressed  directly  to  the  sagacious 
Joaquin).  "I  tell  you  what,  boys,"  continued  Miggles,  after 
she  had  fed  and  closed  the  door  on  Ursa  Minor,  "you  were  in 
big  luck  that  Joaquin  wasn't  hanging  round  when  you  dropped 
in  to-night." 

"Where  was  he.^"  asked  the  Judge. 

"With  me,"  said  Miggles.  "Lord  love  you!  he  trots  round 
with  me  nights  like  as  if  he  was  a  man." 

We  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  listened  to  the  wind. 
Perhaps  we  all  had  the  same  picture  before  us, — of  Miggles 
walking  through  the  rainy  woods  with  her  savage  guardian  at 
her  side.  The  Judge,  I  remember,  said  something  about  Una 
and  her  lion;  but  Miggles  received  it,  as  she  did  other  compli- 
ments, with  quiet  gravity.  Whether  she  was  altogether  un- 
conscious of  the  admiration  she  excited, — she  could  hardly 
have  been  oblivious  of  Yuba  Bill's  adoration, — I  know  not; 
but  her  very  frankness  suggested  a  perfect  sexual  equality  that 
was  cruelly  humiliating  to  the  younger  members  of  our  party. 

The  incident  of  the  bear  did  not  add  anything  in  Miggles's 
favor  to  the  opinions  of  those  of  her  own  sex  who  were  present. 
In  fact,  the  repast  over,  a  chillness  radiated  from  the  two  lady 
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passengers  that  no  pine  boughs  brought  in  by  Yuba  Bill  and 
cast  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  hearth  could  wholly  overcome. 
Miggles  felt  it;  and,  suddenly  declaring  that  it  was  time  to  "turn 
in,"  offered  to  show  the  ladies  to  their  bed  in  an  adjoining 
room.  "You,  boys,  will  have  to  camp  out  here  by  the  fire  as 
well  as  you  can,"  she  added,  "for  thar  ain't  but  the  one  room." 

Our  sex — by  which,  my  dear  sir,  I  allude  of  course  to  the 
stronger  portion  of  humanity — has  been  generally  relieved 
from  the  imputation  of  curiosity  or  a  fondness  for  gossip.  Yet 
I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  hardly  had  the  door  closed  on 
Miggles  than  we  crowded  together,  whispering,  snickering, 
smiling,  and  exchanging  suspicions,  surmises,  and  a  thousand 
speculations  in  regard  to  our  pretty  hostess  and  her  singular 
companion.  I  fear  that  we  even  hustled  that  imbecile  paralytic, 
who  sat  like  a  voiceless  Memnon  in  our  midst,  gazing  with  the 
serene  indifference  of  the  Past  in  his  passionless  eyes  upon  our 
wordy  counsels.  In  the  midst  of  an  exciting  discussion  the 
door  opened  again,  and  Miggles  reentered. 

But  not,  apparently,  the  same  Miggles  who  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  flashed  upon  us.  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  and  as  she 
hesitated  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  with  a  blanket  on  her 
arm,  she  seemed  to  have  left  behind  her  the  frank  fearlessness 
which  had  charmed  us  a  moment  before.  Coming  into  the 
room,  she  drew  a  low  stool  beside  the  paralytic's  chair,  sat  down, 
drew  the  blanket  over  her  shoulders,  and  saying,  "If  it's  all  the 
same  to  you,  boys,  as  we're  rather  crowded,  I'll  stop  here  to- 
night," took  the  invalid's  withered  hand  in  her  own,  and  turned 
her  eyes  upon  the  dying  fire.  An  instinctive  feeling  that  this 
was  only  premonitory  to  more  confidential  relations,  and  per- 
haps some  shame  at  our  previous  curiosity,  kept  us  silent.  The 
rain  still  beat  upon  the  roof,  wandering  gusts  of  wind  stirred 
the  embers  into  momentary  brightness,  until,  in  a  lull  of  the 
elements,  Miggles  suddenly  lifted  up  her  head,  and,  throwing 
her  hair  over  her  shoulder,  turned  her  face  upon  the  group  and 
asked, — 

"Is  there  any  of  you  that  knows  me.'^" 

There  was  no  reply. 
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"Think  again!  I  lived  at  Marysville  in '53.  Everybody  knew 
me  there,  and  everybody  had  the  right  to  know  me.  I  kept  the 
Polka  Saloon  until  I  came  to  live  with  Jim.  That's  six  years 
ago.    Perhaps  I've  changed  some." 

The  absence  of  recognition  may  have  disconcerted  her.  She 
turned  her  head  to  the  fire  again,  and  it  was  some  seconds  before 
she  again  spoke,  and  then  more  rapidly — 

"Well,  you  see  I  thought  some  of  you  must  have  known  me. 
There's  no  great  harm  done  anyway.  What  I  was  going  to  say 
was  this:  Jim  here" — she  took  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  as  she 
spoke — "used  to  know  me,  if  you  didn't,  and  spent  a  heap  of 
money  upon  me.  I  reckon  he  spent  all  he  had.  And  one  day — 
it's  six  years  ago  this  winter — Jim  came  into  my  back  room,  sat 
down  on  my  sofy,  like  as  you  see  him  in  that  chair,  and  never 
moved  again  without  help.  He  was  struck  all  of  a  heap,  and 
never  seemed  to  know  what  ailed  him.  The  doctors  came  and 
said  as  how  it  was  caused  all  along  of  his  way  of  life, — for  Jim 
was  mighty  free  and  wild- like, — and  that  he  would  never  get 
better,  and  couldn't  last  long  anyway.  They  advised  me  to 
send  him  to  Frisco  to  the  hospital,  for  he  was  no  good  to  any 
one  and  would  be  a  baby  all  his  life.  Perhaps  it  was  something 
in  Jim's  eye,  perhaps  it  was  that  I  never  had  a  baby,  but  I  said 
'No.'  I  was  rich  then,  for  I  was  popular  with  everybody, — 
gentlemen  like  yourself,  sir,  came  to  see  me, — and  I  sold  out 
my  business  and  bought  this  yer  place,  because  it  was  sort  of 
out  of  the  way  of  travel,  you  see,  and  I  brought  my  baby  here." 

With  a  woman's  intuitive  tact  and  poetry,  she  had,  as  she 
spoke,  slowly  shifted  her  position  so  as  to  bring  the  mute  figure 
of  the  ruined  man  between  her  and  her  audience,  hiding  in  the 
shadow  behind  it,  as  if  she  offered  it  as  a  tacit  apology  for  her 
actions.  Silent  and  expressionless,  it  yet  spoke  for  her;  helpless, 
crushed,  and  smitten  with  the  Divine  thunderbolt,  it  still 
stretched  an  invisible  arm  around  her. 

Hidden  in  the  darkness,  but  still  holding  his  hand,  she  went 
on: — 

"It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  the  hang  of  things 
about  yer,  for  I  was  used  to  company  and  excitement.    I  couldn't 
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get  any  woman  to  help  me,  and  a  man  I  dursn't  trust;  but  what 
with  the  Indians  hereabout,  who'd  do  odd  jobs  for  me,  and 
having  everything  sent  from  the  North  Fork,  Jim  and  I  managed 
to  worry  through.  The  Doctor  would  run  up  from  Sacramento 
once  in  a  while.  He'd  ask  to  see  'Miggles's  baby,'  as  he  called 
Jim,  and  when  he'd  go  away,  he'd  say,  'Miggles,  you're  a 
trump, — God  bless  you,'  and  it  didn't  seem  so  lonely  after 
that.  But  the  last  time  he  was  here  he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
door  to  go,  'Do  you  know,  Miggles,  your  baby  will  grow  up 
to  be  a  man  yet  and  an  honor  to  his  mother;  but  not  here, 
Miggles,  not  here!'  And  I  thought  he  went  away  sad, — and — 
and" —  and  here  Miggles's  voice  and  head  were  somehow  both 
lost  completely  in  the  shadow. 

"The  folks  about  here  are  very  kind,"  said  Miggles,  after  a 
pause,  coming  a  little  into  the  light  again.  "The  men  from  the 
Fork  used  to  hang  around  here,  until  they  found  they  wasn't 
wanted,  and  the  women  are  kind,  and  don't  call.  I  was  pretty 
lonely  until  I  picked  up  Joaquin  in  the  woods  yonder  one  day, 
when  he  wasn't  so  high,  and  taught  him  to  beg  for  his  dinner; 
and  then  thar's  Polly — that's  the  magpie — she  knows  no  end 
of  tricks,  and  makes  it  quite  sociable  of  evenings  with  her  talk, 
and  so  I  don't  feel  like  as  I  was  the  only  living  being  about  the 
ranch.  And  Jim  here,"  said  Miggles,  with  her  old  laugh  again, 
and  coming  out  quite  into  the  firelight, — "Jim — ^Why,  boys,  you 
would  admire  to  see  how  much  he  knows  for  a  man  like  him. 
Sometimes  I  bring  him  flowers,  and  he  looks  at  'em  just  as 
natural  as  if  he  knew  'em;  and  times,  when  we're  sitting  alone, 
I  read  him  those  things  on  the  wall.  Why,  Lord!"  said  Miggles, 
with  her  frank  laugh,  "I've  read  him  that  whole  side  of  the 
house  this  winter.  There  never  was  such  a  man  for  reading 
as  Jim." 

"Why,"  asked  the  Judge,  "do  you  not  marry  this  man  to 
whom  you  have  devoted  your  youthful  life.^" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Miggles,  "it  would  be  playing  it  rather 
low  down  on  Jim  to  take  advantage  of  his  being  so  helpless. 
And  then,  too,  if  we  were  man  and  wife,  now,  we'd  both  know 
that  I  was  bound  to  do  what  I  do  now  of  my  own  accord.'* 
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"But  you  are  young  yet  and  attractive" — 

"It's  getting  late,"  said  Miggles,  gravely,  "and  you'd  better 
all  turn  in.  Good-night,  boys";  and,  throwing  the  blanket 
over  her  head,  Miggles  laid  herself  down  beside  Jim's  chair,  her 
head  pillowed  on  the  low  stool  that  held  his  feet,  and  spoke  no 
more.  The  fire  slowly  faded  from  the  hearth;  we  each  sought 
our  blankets  in  silence;  and  presently  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
long  room  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  the  roof  and  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  sleepers. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  I  awoke  from  a  troubled  dream. 
The  storm  had  passed,  the  stars  were  shining,  and  through  the 
shutterless  window  the  full  moon,  lifting  itself  over  the  solemn 
pines  without,  looked  into  the  room.  It  touched  the  lonely 
figure  in  the  chair  with  an  infinite  compassion,  and  seemed  to 
baptize  with  a  shining  flood  the  lowly  head  of  the  woman  whose 
hair,  as  in  the  sweet  old  story,  bathed  the  feet  of  him  she  loved. 
It  even  lent  a  kindly  poetry  to  the  rugged  outline  of  Yuba  Bill, 
half  reclining  on  his  elbow  between  them  and  his  passengers, 
with  savagely  patient  eyes  keeping  watch  and  ward.  And  then 
I  fell  asleep  and  only  woke  at  broad  day,  with  Yuba  Bill  standing 
over  me,  and  "All  aboard"  ringing  in  my  ears. 

Coffee  was  waiting  for  us  on  the  table,  but  Miggles  was  gone. 
We  wandered  about  the  house  and  lingered  long  after  the 
horses  were  harnessed,  but  she  did  not  return.  It  was  evident 
that  she  wished  to  avoid  a  formal  leave-taking,  and  had  so  left 
us  to  depart  as  we  had  come.  After  we  had  helped  the  ladies 
into  the  coach,  we  returned  to  the  house  and  solemnly  shook 
hands  with  the  paralytic  Jim,  as  solemnly  setting  him  back  into 
position  after  each  hand-shake.  Then  we  looked  for  the  last 
time  around  the  long  low  room,  at  the  stool  where  Miggles  had 
sat,  and  slowly  took  our  seats  in  the  waiting  coach.  The  whip 
cracked,  and  we  were  off! 

But  as  we  reached  the  highroad.  Bill's  dexterous  hand  laid 
the  six  horses  back  on  their  haunches,  and  the  stage  stopped 
with  a  jerk.  For  there,  on  a  little  eminence  beside  the  road, 
stood  Miggles,  her  hair  flying,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  white 
handkerchief  waving,    and    her   white    teeth   flashing   a   last 
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"good-by."  We  waved  our  hats  in  return.  And  then  Yuba 
Bill,  as  if  fearful  of  further  fascination,  madly  lashed  his  horses 
forward,  and  we  sank  back  in  our  seats. 

We  exchanged  not  a  word  until  we  reached  the  North  Fork, 
and  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  Independence  House.  Then,  the 
Judge  leading,  we  walked  into  the  bar-room  and  took  our 
places  gravely  at  the  bar. 

"Are  your  glasses  charged,  gentlemen.^"  said  the  Judge, 
solemnly  taking  off  his  white  hat. 

They  were. 

"Well,  then,  here's  to  Higgles.    God  bless  her!" 

Perhaps  He  had.    Who  knows.'^ 

1869 

TENNESSEE'S    PARTNER 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ever  knew  his  real  name.  Our  ig- 
norance of  it  certainly  never  gave  us  any  social  inconvenience, 
for  at  Sandy  Bar  in  1854  most  men  were  christened  anew. 
Sometimes  these  appellatives  were  derived  from  some  dis- 
tinctiveness of  dress,  as  in  the  case  of  "Dungaree  Jack";  or  from 
some  peculiarity  of  habit,  as  shown  in  "Saleratus  Bill,"  so  called 
from  an  undue  proportion  of  that  chemical  in  his  daily  bread; 
or  from  some  unlucky  slip,  as  exhibited  in  "The  Iron  Pirate," 
a  mild,  inoffensive  man,  who  earned  that  baleful  title  by  his  un- 
fortunate mispronunciation  of  the  term  "iron  pyrites."  Per- 
haps this  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  rude  heraldry;  but 
I  am  constrained  to  think  that  it  was  because  a  man's  real 
name  in  that  day  rested  solely  upon  his  own  unsupported  state- 
ment. "Call  yourself  Clifford,  do  you.'^"  said  Boston,  addressing 
a  timid  newcomer  with  infinite  scorn;  "hell  is  full  of  such 
Cliffords!"  He  then  introduced  the  unfortunate  man,  whose 
name  happened  to  be  really  Clifford,  as  "Jaybird  Charley," — 
an  unhallowed  inspiration  of  the  moment  that  clung  to  him 
ever  after. 

But  to  return  to  Tennessee's  Partner,  whom  we  never  knew 
by  any  other  than  this  relative  title.    That  he  had  ever  existed 
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as  a  separate  and  distinct  individuality  we  only  learned  later. 
It  seems  that  in  1853  he  left  Poker  Flat  to  go  to  San  Francisco, 
ostensibly  to  procure  a  wife.  He  never  got  any  farther  than 
Stockton.  At  that  place  he  was  attracted  by  a  young  person 
who  waited  upon  the  table  at  the  hotel  where  he  took  his  meals. 
One  morning  he  said  something  to  her  which  caused  her  to 
smile  not  unkindly,  to  somewhat  coquettishly  break  a  plate  of 
toast  over  his  upturned,  serious,  simple  face,  and  to  retreat  to 
the  kitchen.  He  followed  her,  and  emerged  a  few  moments 
later,  covered  with  more  toast  and  victory.  That  day  week 
they  were  married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  returned  to 
Poker  Flat.  I  am  aware  that  something  more  might  be  made 
of  this  episode,  but  I  prefer  to  tell  it  as  it  was  current  at  Sandy 
Bar, — in  the  gulches  and  bar-rooms, — where  all  sentiment  was 
modified  by  a  strong  sense  of  humor. 

Of  their  married  felicity  but  little  is  known,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  Tennessee,  then  living  with  his  partner,  one  day  took 
occasion  to  say  something  to  the  bride  on  his  own  account,  at 
which,  it  is  said,  she  smiled  not  unkindly  and  chastely  retreated, 
— this  time  as  far  as  Marysville,  where  Tennessee  followed  her, 
and  where  they  went  to  housekeeping  without  the  aid  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Tennessee's  Partner  took  the  loss  of  his 
wife  simply  and  seriously,  as  was  his  fashion.  But  to  every- 
body's surprise,  when  Tennessee  one  day  returned  from  Marys- 
ville, without  his  partner's  wife, — she  having  smiled  and 
retreated  with  somebody  else, — Tennessee's  Partner  was  the  first 
man  to  shake  his  hand  and  greet  him  with  affection.  The  boys 
who  had  gathered  in  the  canon  to  see  the  shooting  were  nat- 
urally indignant.  Their  indignation  might  have  found  vent  in 
sarcasm  but  for  a  certain  look  in  Tennessee's  Partner's  eye  that 
indicated  a  lack  of  humorous  appreciation.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
grave  man,  with  a  steady  application  to  practical  detail  which 
was  unpleasant  in  a  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  a  popular  feeling  against  Tennessee  had  grown 
up  on  the  Bar.  He  was  known  to  be  a  gambler;  he  was  suspected 
to  be  a  thief.  In  these  suspicions  Tennessee's  Partner  was 
equally  compromised;  his  continued  intimacy  with  Tennessee 
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after  the  affair  above  quoted  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  copartnership  of  crime.  At  last  Tennessee's 
guilt  became  flagrant.  One  day  he  overtook  a  stranger  on  his 
way  to  Red  Dog.  The  stranger  afterward  related  that  Tennessee 
beguiled  the  time  with  interesting  anecdote  and  reminiscence, 
but  illogically  concluded  the  interview  in  the  following  words: 
"And  now,  young  man,  I'll  trouble  you  for  your  knife,  your 
pistols,  and  your  money.  You  see  your  weppings  might  get 
you  into  trouble  at  Red  Dog,  and  your  money's  a  temptation 
to  the  evilly  disposed.  I  think  you  said  your  address  was  San 
Francisco.  I  shall  endeavor  to  call."  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
Tennessee  had  a  fine  flow  of  humor,  which  no  business  pre- 
occupation could  wholly  subdue. 

This  exploit  was  his  last.  Red  Dog  and  Sandy  Bar  made 
common  cause  against  the  highwayman.  Tennessee  was  hunted 
in  very  much  the  same  fashion  as  his  prototype,  the  grizzly. 
As  the  toils  closed  around  him,  he  made  a  desperate  dash 
through  the  Bar,  emptying  his  revolver  at  the  crowd  before  the 
Arcade  Saloon,  and  so  on  up  Grizzly  Cafion;  but  at  its  farther 
extremity  he  was  stopped  by  a  small  man  on  a  gray  horse.  The 
men  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  silence.  Bodi  were  fear- 
less, both  self-possessed  and  independent;  and  both  types  of  a 
civilization  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been 
called  heroic,  but  in  the  nineteenth  simply  "reckless.'* 

"What  have  you  got  there? — I  call,"  said  Tennessee,  quietly. 

"Two  bowers  and  an  ace,"  said  the  stranger,  as  quietly, 
showing  two  revolvers  and  a  bowie-knife. 

"That  takes  me,"  returned  Tennessee;  and  with  this  gamblers* 
epigram,  he  threw  away  his  useless  pistol,  and  rode  back  with 
his  captor. 

It  was  a  warm  night.  The  cool  breeze  which  usually  sprang 
up  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun  behind  the  chaparral-crested 
mountain  was  that  evening  withheld  from  Sandy  Bar.  The 
little  cafion  was  stifling  with  heated  resinous  odors,  and  the 
decaying  driftwood  on  the  Bar  sent  forth  faint,  sickening  ex- 
halations. The  feverishness  of  day  and  its  fierce  passions  still 
filled  the  camp.    Lights  moved  restlessly  along  the  bank  of  the 
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river,  striking  no  answering  reflection  from  its  tawny  current. 
Against  the  blackness  of  the  pines  the  windows  of  the  old  loft 
above  the  express-office  stood  out  staringly  bright;  and  through 
their  curtainless  panes  the  loungers  below  could  see  the  forms  of 
those  who  were  even  then  deciding  the  fate  of  Tennessee. 
And  above  all  this,  etched  on  the  dark  firmament,  rose  the 
Sierra,  remote  and  passionless,  crowned  with  remoter  passion- 
less stars. 

The  trial  of  Tennessee  was  conducted  as  fairly  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  judge  and  jury  who  felt  themselves  to  some  extent 
obliged  to  justify,  in  their  verdict,  the  previous  irregularities  of 
arrest  and  indictment.  The  law  of  Sandy  Bar  was  implacable, 
but  not  vengeful.  The  excitement  and  personal  feeling  of  the 
chase  were  over;  with  Tennessee  safe  in  their  hands,  they  were 
ready  to  listen  patiently  to  any  defense,  which  they  were  already 
satisfied  was  insufficient.  There  being  no  doubt  in  their  own 
minds,  they  were  willing  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  any 
that  might  exist.  Secure  in  the  hypothesis  that  he  ought  to  be 
hanged  on  general  principles,  they  indulged  him  with  more 
latitude  of  defense  than  his  reckless  hardihood  seemed  to  ask. 
The  Judge  appeared  to  be  more  anxious  than  the  prisoner,  who, 
otherwise  unconcerned,  evidently  took  a  grim  pleasure  in  the 
responsibility  he  had  created.  "I  don't  take  any  hand  in  this 
yer  game,"  had  been  his  invariable,  but  good-humored  reply 
to  all  questions.  The  Judge — ^who  was  also  his  captor — for  a 
moment  vaguely  regretted  that  he  had  not  shot  him  "on  sight" 
that  morning,  but  presently  dismissed  this  human  weakness  as 
unworthy  of  the  judicial  mind.  Nevertheless,  when  there  was 
a  tap  at  the  door,  and  it  was  said  that  Tennessee's  Partner  was 
there  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  admitted  at  once  without 
question.  Perhaps  the  younger  members  of  the  jury,  to  whom 
the  proceedings  were  becoming  irksomely  thoughtful,  hailed 
him  as  a  relief. 

For  he  was  not,  certainly,  an  imposing  figure.  Short  and 
stout,  with  a  square  face,  sunburned  into  a  preternatural  redness, 
clad  in  a  loose  duck  "jumper"  and  trousers  streaked  and 
splashed  with  red  soil,  his  aspect  under  any  circumstances 
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would  have  been  quaint,  and  was  now  even  ridiculous.  As  he 
stooped  to  deposit  at  his  feet  a  heavy  carpetbag  he  was  carrying, 
it  became  obvious,  from  partially  developed  legends  and  in- 
scriptions, that  the  material  with  which  his  trousers  had  been 
patched  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  less  ambitious 
covering.  Yet  he  advanced  with  great  gravity,  and  after  having 
shaken  the  hand  of  each  person  in  the  room  with  labored 
cordiality,  he  wiped  his  serious  perplexed  face  on  a  red  bandana 
handkerchief,  a  shade  lighter  than  his  complexion,  laid  his 
powerful  hand  upon  the  table  to  steady  himself,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Judge: — 

*'I  was  passin'  by,"  he  began,  by  way  of  apology,  "and  I 
thought  I'd  just  step  in  and  see  how  things  was  gittin'  on  with 
Tennessee  thar, — my  pardner.  It's  a  hot  night.  I  disremember 
any  sich  weather  before  on  the  Bar." 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  nobody  volunteering  any  other 
meteorological  recollection,  he  again  had  recourse  to  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  for  some  moments  mopped  his  face  diligently. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.'^"  said 
the  Judge  finally. 

"Thet's  it,"  said  Tennessee's  Partner,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "I 
come  yar  as  Tennessee's  pardner, — knowing  him  nigh  on  four 
year,  off  and  on,  wet  and  dry,  in  luck  and  out  o'  luck.  His 
ways  ain't  aller  my  ways,  but  thar  ain't  any  p'ints  in  that  young 
man,  thar  ain't  any  liveliness  as  he's  been  up  to,  as  I  don't  know. 
And  you  sez  to  me,  sez  you, — confidential-like,  and  between 
man  and  man, — sez  you,  'Do  you  know  anything  in  his  behalf?' 
and  I  sez  to  you,  sez  I, — confidential-like,  as  between  man  and 
man, — 'What  should  a  man  know  of  his  pardner?'  " 

"Is  this  all  you  have  to  say?"  asked  the  Judge  impatiendy, 
feeling,  perhaps,  that  a  dangerous  sympathy  of  humor  was 
beginning  to  humanize  the  court. 

"Thet's  so,"  continued  Tennessee's  Partner.  "It  ain't  for 
me  to  say  anything  agin'  him.  And  now,  what's  the  case? 
Here's  Tennessee  wants  money,  wants  it  bad,  and  doesn't  like 
to  ask  it  of  his  old  pardner.  Well,  what  does  Tennessee  do? 
He  lays  for  a  stranger,  and  he  fetches  that  stranger;  and  you 
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lays  for  him^  and  you  fetches  him;  and  the  honors  is  easy.  And 
I  put  it  to  you,  bein'  a  fa'r-minded  man,  and  to  you,  gentlemen 
all,  as  fa'r-minded  men,  ef  this  isn't  so." 

"Prisoner,"  said  the  Judge,  interrupting,  "have  you  any 
questions  to  ask  this  man.'^" 

"No!  no!"  continued  Tennessee's  Partner,  hastily.  "I  play 
this  yer  hand  alone.  To  come  down  to  the  bed-rock,  it's  just 
this:  Tennessee,  thar,  has  played  it  pretty  rough  and  expensive- 
like  on  a  stranger,  and  on  this  yer  camp.  And  now,  what's  the 
fair  thing.'^  Some  would  say  more,  some  would  say  less.  Here's 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  in  coarse  gold  and  a  watch, — it's 
about  all  my  pile, — and  call  it  square!"  And  before  a  hand  could 
be  raised  to  prevent  him,  he  had  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
carpetbag  upon  the  table. 

For  a  moment  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.  One  or  two  men 
sprang  to  their  feet,  several  hands  groped  for  hidden  weapons, 
and  a  suggestion  to  "throw  him  from  the  window"  was  only 
overridden  by  a  gesture  from  the  Judge.  Tennessee  laughed. 
And  apparently  oblivious  of  the  excitement,  Tennessee's 
Partner  improved  the  opportunity  to  mop  his  face  again  with 
his  handkerchief. 

When  order  was  restored,  and  the  man  was  made  to  under- 
stand, by  the  use  of  forcible  figures  and  rhetoric,  that  Tennes- 
see's offense  could  not  be  condoned  by  money,  his  face  took  a 
more  serious  and  sanguinary  hue,  and  those  who  were  nearest 
to  him  noticed  that  his  rough  hand  trembled  slightly  on  the 
table.  He  hesitated  a  moment  as  he  slowly  returned  the  gold 
to  the  carpetbag,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  entirely  caught  the  elevated 
sense  of  justice  which  swayed  the  tribunal,  and  was  perplexed 
with  the  belief  that  he  had  not  offered  enough.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  Judge,  and  saying,  "This  yer  is  a  lone  hand,  played  alone, 
and  without  my  pardner,"  he  bowed  to  the  jury  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  the  Judge  called  him  back: — 

"If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  Tennessee,  you  had  better 
say  it  now." 

For  the  first  time  that  evening  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  and  his 
strange  advocate  met.     Tennessee  smiled,  showed  his  white 
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teeth,  and  saying,  "Euchred,  old  man!"  held  out  his  hand. 
Tennessee's  Partner  took  it  in  his  own,  and  saying,  "I  just 
dropped  in  as  I  was  passin'  to  see  how  things  was  gettin'  on," 
let  the  hand  passively  fall,  and  adding  that  "it  was  a  warm  night," 
again  mopped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  without  an- 
other word  withdrew. 

The  two  men  never  again  met  each  other  alive.  For  the  un- 
paralleled insult  of  a  bribe  offered  to  Judge  Lynch — who,  whether 
bigoted,  weak,  or  narrow,  was  at  least  incorruptible — firmly 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  that  mythical  personage  any  wavering 
determination  of  Tennessee's  fate;  and  at  the  break  of  day  he 
was  marched,  closely  guarded,  to  meet  it  at  the  top  of  Marley's 
Hill. 

How  he  met  it,  how  cool  he  was,  how  he  refused  to  say  any- 
thing, how  perfect  were  the  arrangements  of  the  committee, 
were  all  duly  reported,  with  the  addition  of  a  warning  moral 
and  example  to  all  future  evil-doers,  in  the  "Red  Dog  Clarion," 
by  its  editor,  who  was  present,  and  to  whose  vigorous  English 
I  cheerfully  refer  the  reader.  But  the  beauty  of  that  midsum- 
mer morning,  the  blessed  amity  of  earth  and  air  and  sky,  the 
awakened  life  of  the  free  woods  and  hills,  the  joyous  renewal 
and  promise  of  Nature,  and  above  all,  the  infinite  serenity  that 
thrilled  through  each,  was  not  reported,  as  not  being  a  part  of 
the  social  lesson.  And  yet,  when  the  weak  and  foolish  deed 
was  done,  and  a  life,  with  its  possibilities  and  responsibilities, 
had  passed  out  of  the  misshapen  thing  that  dangled  between 
earth  and  sky,  the  birds  sang,  the  flowers  bloomed,  the  sun 
shone,  as  cheerily  as  before;  and  possibly  the  "Red  Dog 
Clarion"  was  right. 

Tennessee's  Partner  was  not  in  the  group  that  surrounded 
the  ominous  tree.  But  as  they  turned  to  disperse,  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  singular  appearance  of  a  motionless  donkey-cart 
halted  at  the  side  of  the  road.  As  they  approached,  they  at  once 
recognized  the  venerable  "Jenny"  and  the  two-wheeled  cart 
as  the  property  of  Tennessee's  Partner,  used  by  him  in  carry- 
ing dirt  from  his  claim;  and  a  few  paces  distant  the  owner  of  the 
equipage  himself,   sitting  under  a  buckeye-tree,  wiping  the 
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perspiration  from  his  glowing  face.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
he  said  he  had  come  for  the  body  of  the  "diseased,"  "if  it  was 
all  the  same  to  the  committee."  He  didn't  wish  to  "hurry  any- 
thing"; he  could  "wait."  He  was  not  working  that  day;  and 
when  the  gentlemen  were  done  with  the  "diseased,"  he  would 
take  him.  "Ef  thar  is  any  present,"  he  added,  in  his  simple, 
serious  way,  "as  would  care  to  jine  in  the  fun'l,  they  kin 
come."  Perhaps  it  was  from  a  sense  of  humor,  which  I  have 
already  intimated  was  a  feature  of  Sandy  Bar, — perhaps  it  was 
from  something  even  better  than  that,  but  two  thirds  of  the 
loungers  accepted  the  invitation  at  once. 

It  was  noon  when  the  body  of  Tennessee  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  his  partner.  As  the  cart  drew  up  to  the  fatal  tree, 
we  noticed  that  it  contained  a  rough  oblong  box, — apparently 
made  from  a  section  of  sluicing, — and  half  filled  with  bark  and 
the  tassels  of  pine.  The  cart  was  further  decorated  with  slips 
of  willow,  and  made  fragrant  with  buckeye-blossoms.  When 
the  body  was  deposited  in  the  box,  Tennessee's  Partner  drew 
over  it  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas,  and  gravely  mounting  the  nar- 
row seat  in  front,  with  his  feet  upon  the  shafts,  urged  the  little 
donkey  forward.  The  equipage  moved  slowly  on,  at  that  deco- 
rous pace  which  was  habitual  with  Jenny  even  under  less 
solemn  circumstances.  The  men — half  curiously,  half  jestingly, 
but  all  good-humoredly — strolled  along  beside  the  cart,  some 
in  advance,  some  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  homely  catafalque. 
But  whether  from  the  narrowing  of  the  road  or  some  present 
sense  of  decorum,  as  the  cart  passed  on,  the  company  fell  to  the 
rear  in  couples,  keeping  step,  and  otherwise  assuming  the  ex- 
ternal show  of  a  formal  procession.  Jack  Folinsbee,  who  had 
at  the  outset  played  a  funeral  march  in  dumb  show  upon  an 
imaginary  trombone,  desisted  from  a  lack  of  sympathy  and 
appreciation, — not  having,  perhaps,  your  true  humorist's 
capacity  to  be  content  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  fun. 

The  way  led  through  Grizzly  Canon,  by  this  time  clothed 
in  funereal  drapery  and  shadows.  The  redwoods,  burying  their 
moccasined  feet  in  the  red  soil,  stood  in  Indian-file  along  the 
track,    trailing   an   uncouth   benediction   from   their   bending 
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boughs  upon  the  passing  bier.  A  hare,  surprised  into  helpless 
inactivity,  sat  upright  and  pulsating  in  the  ferns  by  the  roadside, 
as  the  cortege  went  by.  Squirrels  hastened  to  gain  a  secure  out- 
look from  higher  boughs;  and  the  blue-jays,  spreading  their 
wings,  fluttered  before  them  like  outriders,  until  the  outskirts 
of  Sandy  Bar  were  reached,  and  the  solitary  cabin  of  Tennessee's 
Partner. 

Viewed  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  cheerful  place.  The  unpicturesque  site,  the  rude 
and  unlovely  outlines,  the  unsavory  details,  which  distinguish 
the  nest-building  of  the  California  miner,  were  all  here,  with 
the  dreariness  of  decay  superadded.  A  few  paces  from  the  cabin 
there  was  a  rough  enclosure,  which,  in  the  brief  days  of  Ten- 
nessee's Partner's  matrimonial  felicity,  had  been  used  as  a 
garden,  but  was  now  overgrown  with  fern.  As  we  approached 
it,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  what  we  had  taken  for  a  recent 
attempt  at  cultivation  was  the  broken  soil  about  an  open  grave. 

The  cart  was  halted  before  the  enclosure,  and  rejecting  the 
offers  of  assistance  with  the  same  air  of  simple  self-reliance  he 
had  displayed  throughout,  Tennessee's  Partner  lifted  the  rough 
coffin  on  his  back,  and  deposited  it  unaided  within  the  shallow 
grave.  He  then  nailed  down  the  board  which  served  as  a  lid, 
and  mounting  the  little  mound  of  earth  beside  it,  took  off  his 
hat  and  slowly  mopped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  This 
the  crowd  felt  was  a  preliminary  to  speech,  and  they  disposed 
themselves  variously  on  stumps  and  boulders,  and  sat  expec- 
tant. 

"When  a  man,"  began  Tennessee's  Partner  slowly,  "has  been 
running  free  all  day,  what's  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do.'^ 
Why,  to  come  home.  And  if  he  ain't  in  a  condition  to  go  home, 
what  can  his  best  friend  do.^  Why,  bring  him  home!  And 
here's  Tennessee  has  been  running  free,  and  we  brings  him  home 
from  his  wandering."  He  paused  and  picked  up  a  fragment  of 
quartz,  rubbed  it  thoughtfully  on  his  sleeve,  and  went  on: 
"It  ain't  the  first  time  that  I've  packed  him  on  my  back,  as  you 
see'd  me  now.  It  ain't  the  first  time  that  I  brought  him  to  this 
yer  cabin  when  he  couldn't  help  himself;  it  ain't  the  first  time 
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that  I  and  Jinny  have  waited  for  him  on  yon  hill,  and  picked 
him  up  and  so  fetched  him  home,  when  he  couldn't  speak  and 
didn't  know  me.  And  now  that  it's  the  last  time,  why — "  he 
paused,  and  rubbed  the  quartz  gently  on  his  sleeve  —  "y°^  ^^^ 
it's  sort  of  rough  on  his  pardner.  And  now,  gentlemen,"  he 
added  abruptly,  picking  up  his  long-handled  shovel,  "the 
fun'l's  over;  and  my  thanks,  and  Tennessee's  thanks,  to  you 
for  your  trouble." 

Resisting  any  proffers  of  assistance,  he  began  to  fill  in  the 
grave,  turning  his  back  upon  the  crowd,  that  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' hesitation  gradually  withdrew.  As  they  crossed  the  little 
ridge  that  hid  Sandy  Bar  from  view,  some,  looking  back, 
thought  they  could  see  Tennessee's  Partner,  his  work  done, 
sitting  upon  the  grave,  his  shovel  between  his  knees,  and  his 
face  buried  in  his  red  bandana  handkerchief.  But  it  was  argued 
by  others  that  you  couldn't  tell  his  face  from  his  handkerchief 
at  that  distance,  and  this  point  remained  undecided. 

In  the  reaction  that  followed  the  feverish  excitement  of  that 
day,  Tennessee's  Partner  was  not  forgotten.  A  secret  investiga- 
tion had  cleared  him  of  any  complicity  in  Tennessee's  guilt, 
and  left  only  a  suspicion  of  his  general  sanity.  Sandy  Bar  made 
a  point  of  calling  on  him,  and  proffering  various  uncouth  but 
well-meant  kindnesses.  But  from  that  day  his  rude  health  and 
great  strength  seemed  visibly  to  decline;  and  when  the  rainy 
season  fairly  set  in,  and  the  tiny  grass-blades  were  beginning 
to  peep  from  the  rocky  mound  above  Tennessee's  grave,  he 
took  to  his  bed. 

One  night,  when  the  pines  beside  the  cabin  were  swaying  in 
the  storm  and  trailing  their  slender  fingers  over  the  roof,  and 
the  roar  and  rush  of  the  swollen  river  were  heard  below,  Ten- 
nessee's Partner  lifted  his  head  from  the  pillow,  saying,  "It  is 
time  to  go  for  Tennessee;  I  must  put  Jinny  in  the  cart";  and 
would  have  risen  from  his  bed  but  for  the  restraint  of  his  at- 
tendant. Struggling,  he  still  pursued  his  singular  fancy: 
"There,  now,  steady,  Jinny, — steady,  old  girl.  How  dark  it 
is!  Look  out  for  the  ruts, — and  look  out  for  him,  too,  old  gal. 
Sometimes,  you  know,  when  he's  blind  drunk,  he  drops  down 
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right  in  the  trail.    Keep  on  straight  up  to  the  pine  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.     Thar!  I  told  you  so! — thar  he  is, — coming  this 
way,  too, — all  by  himself,  sober,  and  his  face  a-shining.     Ten- 
nessee! Pardner!" 
And  so  they  met. 

1869 

THE    IDYL    OF    RED    GULCH 

Sandy  was  very  drunk.  He  was  lying  under  an  azalea-bush, 
in  pretty  much  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  fallen  some 
hours  before.  How  long  he  had  been  lying  there  he  could  not 
tell,  and  didn't  care;  how  long  he  should  lie  there  was  a  matter 
equally  indefinite  and  unconsidered.  A  tranquil  philosophy, 
born  of  his  physical  condition,  suffused  and  saturated  his  moral 
being. 

The  spectacle  of  a  drunken  man,  and  of  this  drunken  man  in 
particular,  was  not,  I  grieve  to  say,  of  sufficient  novelty  in  Red 
Gulch  to  attract  attention.  Earlier  in  the  day  some  local  satirist 
had  erected  a  temporary  tombstone  at  Sandy's  head,  bearing 
the  inscription,  "Effects  of  McCorkle's  whiskey — kills  at  forty 
rods,"  with  a  hand  pointing  to  McCorkle's  saloon.  But  this,  I 
imagine,  was,  like  most  local  satire,  personal;  and  was  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  unfairness  of  the  process  rather  than  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  impropriety  of  the  result.  With  this  facetious 
exception,  Sandy  had  been  undisturbed.  A  wandering  mule, 
released  from  his  pack,  had  cropped  the  scant  herbage  beside 
him,  and  sniffed  curiously  at  the  prostrate  man;  a  vagabond  dog, 
with  that  deep  sympathy  which  the  species  have  for  drunken 
men,  had  licked  his  dusty  boots  and  curled  himself  up  at  his 
feet,  and  lay  there,  blinking  one  eye  in  the  sunlight,  with  a 
simulation  of  dissipation  that  was  ingenious  and  dog-like  in  its 
implied  flattery  of  the  unconscious  man  beside  him. 

Meanwhile  the  shadows  of  the  pine-trees  had  slowly  swung 
around  until  they  crossed  the  road,  and  their  trunks  barred  the 
open  meadow  with  gigantic  parallels  of  black  and  yellow.  Little 
puffs  of  red  dust,  lifted  by  the  plunging  hoofs  of  passing  teams, 
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dispersed  in  a  grimy  shower  upon  the  recumbent  man.  The  sun 
sank  lower  and  lower,  and  still  Sandy  stirred  not.  And  then 
the  repose  of  this  philosopher  was  disturbed,  as  other  philoso- 
phers have  been,  by  the  intrusion  of  an  unphilosophical  sex. 

"Miss  Mary,"  as  she  was  known  to  the  little  flock  that  she 
had  just  dismissed  from  the  log  schoolhouse  beyond  the  pines, 
was  taking  her  afternoon  walk.  Observing  an  unusually  fine 
cluster  of  blossoms  on  the  azalea-bush  opposite,  she  crossed 
the  road  to  pluck  it,  picking  her  way  through  the  red  dust,  not 
without  certain  fierce  little  shivers  of  disgust,  and  some  feline 
circumlocution.    And  then  she  came  suddenly  upon  Sandy! 

Of  course  she  uttered  the  little  staccato  cry  of  her  sex.  But 
when  she  had  paid  that  tribute  to  her  physical  weakness  she  be- 
came overbold  and  halted  for  a  moment, — at  least  six  feet  from 
this  prostrate  monster, — with  her  white  skirts  gathered  in  her 
hand,  ready  for  flight.  But  neither  sound  nor  motion  came  from 
the  bush.  With  one  little  foot  she  then  overturned  the  satirical 
headboard,  and  muttered  "Beasts!" — an  epithet  which  probably, 
at  that  moment,  conveniently  classified  in  her  mind  the  entire 
male  population  of  Red  Gulch.  For  Miss  Mary,  being  possessed 
of  certain  rigid  notions  of  her  own,  had  not,  perhaps,  properly 
appreciated  the  demonstrative  gallantry  for  which  the  Cali- 
fornian  has  been  so  justly  celebrated  by  his  brother  Californians, 
and  had,  as  a  newcomer,  perhaps  fairly  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  "stuck  up." 

As  she  stood  there  she  noticed,  also,  that  the  slant  sunbeams 
were  heating  Sandy's  head  to  what  she  judged  to  be  an  un- 
healthy temperature,  and  that  his  hat  was  lying  uselessly  at  his 
side.  To  pick  it  up  and  to  place  it  over  his  face  was  a  work  re- 
quiring some  courage,  particularly  as  his  eyes  were  open.  Yet 
she  did  it  and  made  good  her  retreat.  But  she  was  somewhat 
concerned,  on  looking  back,  to  see  that  the  hat  was  removed, 
and  that  Sandy  was  sitting  up  and  saying  something. 

The  truth  was,  that  in  the  calm  depths  of  Sandy's  mind  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  beneficial  and  healthful; 
that  from  childhood  he  had  objected  to  lying  down  in  a  hat; 
that  no  people  but  condemned  fools,  past  redemption,  ever  wore 
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hats;  and  that  his  right  to  dispense  with  them  when  he  pleased 
was  inahenable.  This  was  the  statement  of  his  inner  conscious- 
ness. Unfortunately,  its  outward  expression  was  vague,  being 
limited  to  a  repetition  of  the  following  formula:  "Su'shine  all 
ri'!    Wasser  maar,  eh?    Wass  up,  su'shine?" 

Miss  Mary  stopped,  and,  taking  fresh  courage  from  her 
vantage  of  distance,  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  that  he 
wanted. 

"Wass  up?  Wasser  maar?"  continued  Sandy,  in  a  very  high 
key. 

"Get  up,  you  horrid  man!"  said  Miss  Mary,  now  thoroughly 
incensed;  "get  up,  and  go  home." 

Sandy  staggered  to  his  feet.  He  was  six  feet  high,  and  Miss 
Mary  trembled.  He  started  forward  a  few  paces  and  then 
stopped. 

"Wass  I  go  home  for?"  he  suddenly  asked,  with  great  gravity. 

"Go  and  take  a  bath,"  replied  Miss  Mary,  eying  his  grimy 
person  with  great  disfavor. 

To  her  infinite  dismay,  Sandy  suddenly  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
vest,  threw  them  on  the  ground,  kicked  off  his  boots,  and,  plung- 
ing wildly  forward,  darted  headlong  over  the  hill  in  the  direction 
of  the  river. 

"Goodness  heavens!  the  man  will  be  drowned!"  said  Miss 
Mary;  and  then,  with  feminine  inconsistency,  she  ran  back  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  locked  herself  in. 

That  night,  while  seated  at  supper  with  her  hostess,  the  black- 
smith's wife,  it  came  to  Miss  Mary  to  ask,  demurely,  if  her 
husband  ever  got  drunk.  "Abner,"  responded  Mrs.  Stidger, 
reflectively, — "let's  see!  Abner  hasn't  been  tight  since  last  'lec- 
tion." Miss  Mary  would  have  liked  to  ask  if  he  preferred  lying 
in  the  sun  on  these  occasions,  and  if  a  cold  bath  would  have 
hurt  him;  but  this  would  have  involved  an  explanation,  which 
she  did  not  then  care  to  give.  So  she  contented  herself  with 
opening  her  gray  eyes  widely  at  the  red-cheeked  Mrs.  Stidger, — 
a  fine  specimen  of  Southwestern  efflorescence, — and  then  dis- 
missed the  subject  altogether.  The  next  day  she  wrote  to  her 
dearest  friend,  in  Boston:  "I  think  I  find  the  intoxicated  portion 
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of  this  community  the  least  objectionable.  I  refer,  my  dear,  to 
the  men,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  could  make 
the  women  tolerable." 

In  less  than  a  week  Miss  Mary  had  forgotten  this  episode, 
except  that  her  afternoon  walks  took  thereafter,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, another  direction.  She  noticed,  however,  that  every 
morning  a  fresh  cluster  of  azalea  blossoms  appeared  among  the 
flowers  on  her  desk.  This  was  not  strange,  as  her  little  flock 
were  aware  of  her  fondness  for  flowers,  and  invariably  kept  her 
desk  bright  with  anemones,  syringas,  and  lupines;  but,  on 
questioning  them,  they  one  and  all  professed  ignorance  of  the 
azaleas.  A  few  days  later.  Master  Johnny  Stidger,  whose  desk 
was  nearest  to  the  window,  was  suddenly  taken  with  spasms 
of  apparently  gratuitous  laughter,  that  threatened  the  discipline 
of  the  school.  All  that  Miss  Mary  could  get  from  him  was,  that 
some  one  had  been  "looking  in  the  winder."  Irate  and  in- 
dignant, she  sallied  from  her  hive  to  do  batde  with  the  intruder. 
As  she  turned  the  corner  of  the  schoolhouse  she  came  plump 
upon  the  quondam  drunkard,  now  perfectly  sober,  and  inex- 
pressibly sheepish  and  guilty-looking. 

These  facts  Miss  Mary  was  not  slow  to  take  a  feminine  ad- 
vantage of,  in  her  present  humor.  But  it  was  somewhat  con- 
fusing to  observe,  also,  that  the  beast,  despite  some  faint  signs 
of  past  dissipation,  was  amiable-looking, — in  fact,  a  kind  of 
blond  Samson,  whose  corn-colored  silken  beard  apparently 
had  never  yet  known  the  touch  of  barber's  razor  or  Delilah's 
shears.  So  that  the  cutting  speech  which  quivered  on  her 
ready  tongue  died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  contented  herself  with 
receiving  his  stammering  apology  with  supercilious  eyelids  and 
the  gathered  skirts  of  uncontamination.  When  she  reentered 
the  schoolroom,  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  azaleas  with  a  new  sense 
of  revelation;  and  then  she  laughed,  and  the  little  people  all 
laughed,  and  they  were  all  unconsciously  very  happy. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  not  long  after  this,  that  two  short- 
legged  boys  came  to  grief  on  the  threshold  of  the  school  with  a 
pail  of  water,  which  they  had  laboriously  brought  from  the 
spring,  and  that  Miss  Mary  compassionately  seized  the  pail  and 
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started  for  the  spring  herself.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  shadow 
crossed  her  path,  and  a  blue-shirted  arm  dexterously  but  gently 
relieved  her  of  her  burden.  Miss  Mary  was  both  embarrassed 
and  angry.  "If  you  carried  more  of  that  for  yourself,"  she  said 
spitefully  to  the  blue  arm,  without  deigning  to  raise  her  lashes 
to  its  owner,  "you'd  do  better."  In  the  submissive  silence  that 
followed  she  regretted  the  speech,  and  thanked  him  so  sweetly 
at  the  door  that  he  stumbled.  Which  caused  the  children  to 
laugh  again, — a  laugh  in  which  Miss  Mary  joined,  until  the  color 
came  faintly  into  her  pale  cheek.  The  next  day  a  barrel  was 
mysteriously  placed  beside  the  door,  and  as  mysteriously  filled 
with  fresh  spring-water  every  morning. 

Nor  was  this  superior  young  person  without  other  quiet 
attentions.  "Profane  Bill,"  driver  of  the  Slumgullion  Stage, 
widely  known  in  the  newspapers  for  his  "gallantry"  in  invariably 
offering  the  box-seat  to  the  fair  sex,  had  excepted  Miss  Mary 
from  this  attention,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  habit  of  "cussin' 
on  up  grades,"  and  gave  her  half  the  coach  to  herself.  Jack 
Hamlin,  a  gambler,  having  once  silently  ridden  with  her  in  the 
same  coach,  afterward  threw  a  decanter  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federate for  mentioning  her  name  in  a  bar-room.  The  over- 
dressed mother  of  a  pupil  whose  paternity  was  doubtful  had 
often  lingered  near  this  astute  Vestal's  temple,  never  daring  to 
enter  its  sacred  precincts,  but  content  to  worship  the  priestess 
from  afar. 

With  such  unconscious  intervals  the  monotonous  procession 
of  blue  skies,  gHttering  sunshine,  brief  twilights,  and  starlit 
nights  passed  over  Red  Gulch.  Miss  Mary  grew  fond  of  walk- 
ing in  the  sedate  and  proper  woods.  Perhaps  she  believed, 
with  Mrs.  Stidger,  that  the  balsamic  odors  of  the  firs  "did  her 
chest  good,"  for  certainly  her  slight  cough  was  less  frequent 
and  her  step  was  firmer;  perhaps  she  had  learned  the  unending 
lesson  which  the  patient  pines  are  never  weary  of  repeating  to 
heedful  or  listless  ears.  And  so  one  day  she  planned  a  picnic  on 
Buckeye  Hill,  and  took  the  children  with  her.  Away  from  the 
dusty  road,  the  straggling  shanties,  the  yellow  ditches,  the 
clamor  of  restless  engines,  the  cheap  finery  of  shop-windows, 
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the  deeper  glitter  of  paint  and  colored  glass,  and  the  thin  veneer- 
ing which  barbarism  takes  upon  itself  in  such  localities,  what 
infinite  relief  was  theirs!  The  last  heap  of  ragged  rock  and  clay 
passed,  the  last  unsightly  chasm  crossed, — how  the  waiting 
woods  opened  their  long  files  to  receive  them!  How  the  chil- 
dren— perhaps  because  they  had  not  yet  grown  quite  away 
from  the  breast  of  the  bounteous  Mother — threw  themselves 
face  downward  on  her  brown  bosom  with  uncouth  caresses, 
filling  the  air  with  their  laughter;  and  how  Miss  Mary  herself — 
felinely  fastidious  and  intrenched  as  she  was  in  the  purity  of 
spotless  skirts,  collar,  and  cuffs — forgot  all,  and  ran  like  a 
crested  quail  at  the  head  of  her  brood,  until,  romping,  laugh- 
ing, and  panting,  with  a  loosened  braid  of  brown  hair,  a  hat 
hanging  by  a  knotted  ribbon  from  her  throat,  she  came  sud- 
denly and  violently,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  upon  the  luckless 
Sandy! 

The  explanations,  apologies,  and  not  overwise  conversation 
that  ensued,  need  not  be  indicated  here.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  Miss  Mary  had  already  established  some  acquaintance 
with  this  ex-drunkard.  Enough  that  he  was  soon  accepted  as 
one  of  the  party;  that  the  children,  with  that  quick  intelligence 
which  Providence  gives  the  helpless,  recognized  a  friend,  and 
played  with  his  blond  beard,  and  long  silken  mustache,  and 
took  other  liberties, — as  the  helpless  are  apt  to  do.  And  when 
he  had  built  a  fire  against  a  tree,  and  had  shown  them  other 
mysteries  of  woodcraft,  their  admiration  knew  no  bounds.  At 
the  close  of  two  such  foolish,  idle,  happy  hours  he  found  him- 
self lying  at  the  feet  of  the  schoolmistress,  gazing  dreamily  in 
her  face  as  she  sat  upon  the  sloping  hillside  weaving  wreaths 
of  laurel  and  syringa,  in  very  much  the  same  attitude  as  he  had 
lain  when  first  they  met.  Nor  was  the  similitude  greatly  forced. 
The  weakness  of  an  easy,  sensuous  nature,  that  had  found  a 
dreamy  exaltation  in  liquor,  it  is  to  be  feared  was  now  finding 
an  equal  intoxication  in  love. 

I  think  that  Sandy  was  dimly  conscious  of  this  himself.  I 
know  that  he  longed  to  be  doing  something, — slaying  a  grizzly, 
scalping  a  savage,  or  sacrificing  himself  in  some  way  for  the 
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sake  of  this  sallow-faced,  gray-eyed  schoolmistress.  As  I 
should  like  to  present  him  in  an  heroic  attitude,  I  stay  my  hand 
with  great  difficulty  at  this  mom.ent,  being  only  withheld  from 
introducing  such  an  episode  by  a  strong  conviction  that  it  does 
not  usually  occur  at  such  times.  And  I  trust  that  my  fairest 
reader,  who  remembers  that,  in  a  real  crisis,  it  is  always  some 
uninteresting  stranger  or  unromantic  policeman,  and  not 
Adolphus,  who  rescues,  will  forgive  the  omission. 

So  they  sat  there  undisturbed, — the  woodpeckers  chattering 
overhead,  and  the  voices  of  the  children  coming  pleasantly  from 
the  hollow  below.  What  they  said  matters  little.  What  they 
thought — which  might  have  been  interesting — did  not  transpire. 
The  woodpeckers  only  learned  how  Miss  Mary  was  an  orphan; 
how  she  left  her  uncle's  house  to  come  to  California  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  independence;  how  Sandy  was  an  orphan  too; 
how  he  came  to  California  for  excitement;  how  he  had  lived  a 
wild  life,  and  how  he  was  trying  to  reform;  and  other  details, 
which,  from  a  woodpecker's  view-point,  undoubtedly  must 
have  seemed  stupid  and  a  waste  of  time.  But  even  in  such 
trifles  was  the  afternoon  spent;  and  when  the  children  were 
again  gathered,  and  Sandy,  with  a  delicacy  which  the  school- 
mistress well  understood,  took  leave  of  them  quietly  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  settlement,  it  had  seemed  the  shortest  day  of  her 
weary  life. 

As  the  long,  dry  summer  withered  to  its  roots,  the  school 
term  of  Red  Gulch — to  use  a  local  euphuism — "dried  up"  also. 
In  another  day  Miss  Mary  would  be  free,  and  for  a  season,  at 
least,  Red  Gulch  would  know  her  no  more.  She  was  seated 
alone  in  the  schoolhouse,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  her 
eyes  half  closed  in  one  of  those  daydreams  in  which  Miss  Mary, 
I  fear,  to  the  danger  of  school  discipline,  was  lately  in  the  habit 
of  indulging.  Her  lap  was  full  of  mosses,  ferns,  and  other  wood- 
land memories.  She  was  so  preoccupied  with  these  and  her  own 
thoughts  that  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door  passed  unheard,  or 
translated  itself  into  the  remembrance  of  far-off  woodpeckers. 
When  at  last  it  asserted  itself  more  distincdy,  she  started  up  with 
a  flushed  cheek  and  opened  the  door.    On  the  threshold  stood 
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a  woman,  the  self-assertion  and  audacity  of  whose  dress  were 
in  singular  contrast  to  her  timid,  irresolute  bearing. 

Miss  Mary  recognized  at  a  glance  the  dubious  mother  of  her 
anonymous  pupil.  Perhaps  she  was  disappointed,  perhaps  she 
was  only  fastidious;  but  as  she  coldly  invited  her  to  enter,  she 
half  unconsciously  settled  her  white  cuffs  and  collar,  and  gath- 
ered closer  her  own  chaste  skirts.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reason 
that  the  embarrassed  stranger,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  left 
her  gorgeous  parasol  open  and  sticking  in  the  dust  beside  the 
door,  and  then  sat  down  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long  bench.  Her 
voice  was  husky  as  she  began, — 

"I  heerd  tell  that  you  were  goin'  down  to  the  Bay  to-morrow, 
and  I  couldn't  let  you  go  until  I  came  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  my  Tommy." 

Tommy,  Miss  Mary  said,  was  a  good  boy,  and  deserved  more 
than  the  poor  attention  she  could  give  him. 

"Thank  you,  miss;  thank  ye!"  cried  the  stranger,  brightening 
even  through  the  color  which  Red  Gulch  knew  facetiously  as 
her  "war  paint,"  and  striving,  in  her  embarrassment,  to  drag 
the  long  bench  nearer  the  schoolmistress.  "I  thank  you,  miss, 
for  that;  and  if  I  am  his  mother,  there  ain't  a  sweeter,  dearer, 
better  boy  lives  than  him.  And  if  I  ain't  much  as  says  it,  thar 
ain't  a  sweeter,  dearer,  angeler  teacher  lives  than  he's  got." 

Miss  Mary,  sitting  primly  behind  her  desk,  with  a  ruler  over 
her  shoulder,  opened  her  gray  eyes  widely  at  this,  but  said 
nothing. 

"It  ain't  for  you  to  be  complimented  by  the  like  of  me,  I 
know,"  she  went  on  hurriedly.  "It  ain't  for  me  to  be  comin* 
here,  in  broad  day,  to  do  it,  either;  but  I  come  to  ask  a  favor, — 
not  for  me,  miss, —  not  for  me,  but  for  the  darling  boy." 

Encouraged  by  a  look  in  the  young  schoolmistress's  eye,  and 
putting  her  lilac-gloved  hands  together,  the  fingers  downward, 
between  her  knees,  she  went  on,  in  a  low  voice: — 

"You  see,  miss,  there's  no  one  the  boy  has  any  claim  on  but 
me,  and  I  ain't  the  proper  person  to  bring  him  up.  I  thought 
some,  last  year,  of  sending  him  away  to  'Frisco  to  school,  but 
when  they  talked  of  bringing  a  schoolma'am  here,  I  waited  till 
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I  saw  you,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  all  right,  and  I  could  keep  my 
boy  a  little  longer.  And  oh!  miss,  he  loves  you  so  much;  and 
if  you  could  hear  him  talk  about  you  in  his  pretty  way,  and  if 
he  could  ask  you  what  I  ask  you  now,  you  couldn't  refuse  him. 

"It  is  natural,"  she  went  on  rapidly,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
strangely  between  pride  and  humility, — "it's  natural  that  he 
should  take  to  you,  miss,  for  his  father,  when  I  first  knew  him, 
was  a  gentleman, — and  the  boy  must  forget  me,  sooner  or 
later, — and  so  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  cry  about  that.  For  I  come  to 
ask  you  to  take  my  Tommy, — God  bless  him  for  the  bestest, 
sweetest  boy  that  lives, — to — to — take  him  with  you." 

She  had  risen  and  caught  the  young  girl's  hand  in  her  own, 
and  had  fallen  on  her  knees  beside  her. 

"I've  money  plenty,  and  it's  all  yours  and  his.  Put  him  in 
some  good  school,  where  you  can  go  and  see  him,  and  help  him 
to — to — to  forget  his  mother.  Do  with  him  what  you  like. 
The  worst  you  can  do  will  be  kindness  to  what  he  will  learn 
with  me.  Only  take  him  out  of  this  wicked  life,  this  cruel 
place,  this  home  of  shame  and  sorrow.  You  will!  I  know  you 
will, — ^won't  you?  You  will, — you  must  not,  you  cannot  say 
no!  You  will  make  him  as  pure,  as  gentle  as  yourself;  and  when 
he  has  grown  up,  you  will  tell  him  his  father's  name, — the 
name  that  hasn't  passed  my  lips  for  years, — the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Morton,  whom  they  call  here  Sandy!  Miss  Mary! — do 
not  take  your  hand  away!  Miss  Mary,  speak  to  me!  You  will 
take  my  boy.'^  Do  not  put  your  face  from  me.  I  know  it  ought 
not  to  look  on  such  as  me.  Miss  Mary! — my  God,  be  merciful! 
— she  is  leaving  me!" 

Miss  Mary  had  risen,^  and,  in  die  gathering  twilight,  had  felt 
her  way  to  the  open  window.  She  stood  there,  leaning  against 
the  casement,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  last  rosy  tints  that  were 
fading  from  the  western  sky.  There  was  still  some  of  its  light 
on  her  pure  young  forehead,  on  her  white  collar,  on  her  clasped 
white  hands,  but  all  fading  slowly  away.  The  suppliant  had 
dragged  herself,  still  on  her  knees,  beside  her. 

"I  know  it  takes  time  to  consider.  I  will  wait  here  all  night; 
but  I  cannot  go  until  you  speak.    Do  not  deny  me  now.    You 
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will! — I  see  it  in  your  sweet  face, — such  a  face  as  I  have  seen  in 
my  dreams.  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  Miss  Mary! — you  will  take 
my  boy!" 

The  last  red  beam  crept  higher,  suffused  Miss  Mary's  eyes 
with  something  of  its  glory,  flickered,  and  faded,  and  went  out. 
The  sun  had  set  on  Red  Gulch.  In  the  twilight  and  silence 
Miss  Mary's  voice  sounded  pleasantly. 

"I  will  take  the  boy.    Send  him  to  me  to-night." 

The  happy  mother  raised  the  hem  of  Miss  Mary's  skirts  to 
her  lips.  She  would  have  buried  her  hot  face  in  its  virgin  folds, 
but  she  dared  not.    She  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Does — this  man — know  of  your  intention.^"  asked  Miss 
Mary,  suddenly. 

"No,  nor  cares.  He  has  never  even  seen  the  child  to  know 
it." 

"Go  to  him  at  once — to-night — now!  Tell  him  what  you 
have  done.  Tell  him  I  have  taken  his  child,  and  tell  him — he 
must  never  see — see — the  child  again.  Wherever  it  may  be, 
he  must  not  come;  wherever  I  may  take  it,  he  must  not  follow! 
There,  go  now,  please, — Tm  weary,  and — have  much  yet  to 
do!" 

They  walked  together  to  the  door.  On  the  threshold  the 
woman  turned. 

"Good-night." 

She  would  have  fallen  at  Miss  Mary's  feet.  But  at  the  same 
moment  the  young  girl  reached  out  her  arms,  caught  the  sin- 
ful woman  to  her  own  pure  breast  for  one  brief  moment,  and 
then  closed  and  locked  the  door. 

It  was  with  a  sudden  sense  of  great  responsibility  that  Profane 
Bill  took  the  reins  of  the  SlumguUion  stage  the  next  morning, 
for  the  schoolmistress  was  one  of  his  passengers.  As  he  en- 
tered the  highroad,  in  obedience  to  a  pleasant  voice  from  the 
"inside,"  he  suddenly  reined  up  his  horses  and  respectfully 
waited,  as  Tommy  hopped  out  at  the  command  of  Miss 
Mary. 

"Not  that  bush.  Tommy, — the  next." 

Tommy  whipped  out  his  new  pocket-knife,  and  cutting  a 
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branch    from   a   tall   azalea-bush,   returned   with    it    to    Miss 
Mary. 

"All  right  now?" 

"All  right!" 

And  the  stage-door  closed  on  the  Idyl  of  Red  Gulch. 

1869 

BROWN    OF    CALAVERAS 

A  subdued  tone  of  conversation,  and  the  absence  of  cigar- 
smoke  and  boot-heels  at  the  windows  of  the  Wingdam  stage- 
coach, made  it  evident  that  one  of  the  inside  passengers  was  a 
woman.  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  loungers  at  the  stations 
to  congregate  before  the  window,  and  some  concern  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  coats,  hats,  and  collars,  further  indicated 
that  she  was  lovely.  All  of  which  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  on  the  box- 
seat,  noted  with  the  smile  of  cynical  philosophy.  Not  that  he 
depreciated  the  sex,  but  that  he  recognized  therein  a  deceitful 
element,  the  pursuit  of  which  sometimes  drew  mankind  away 
from  the  equally  uncertain  blandishments  of  poker, — of  which 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  professional  ex- 
ponent. 

So  that,  when  he  placed  his  narrow  boot  on  the  wheel  and 
leaped  down,  he  did  not  even  glance  at  the  window  from  which 
a  green  veil  was  fluttering,  but  lounged  up  and  down  with  that 
listless  and  grave  indifference  of  his  class,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  next  thing  to  good-breeding.  With  his  closely  buttoned 
figure  and  self-contained  air  he  was  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
other  passengers,  with  their  feverish  restlessness  and  boisterous 
emotion;  and  even  Bill  Masters,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  with  his 
slovenly  dress,  his  overflowing  vitality,  his  intense  apprecia- 
tion of  lawlessness  and  barbarism,  and  his  mouth  filled  with 
crackers  and  cheese,  I  fear  cut  but  an  unromantic  figure  beside 
this  lonely  calculator  of  chances,  with  his  pale  Greek  face  and 
Homeric  gravity. 

The  driver  called  "All  aboard!"  and  Mr.  Hamlin  returned  to 
the  coach.    His  foot  was  upon  the  wheel,  and  his  face  raised  to 
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the  level  of  the  open  window,  when,  at  the  same  moment,  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world  suddenly  met 
his.  He  quietly  dropped  down  again,  addressed  a  few  words 
to  one  of  the  inside  passengers,  effected  an  exchange  of  seats, 
and  as  quietly  took  his  place  inside.  Mr.  Hamlin  never  allowed 
his  philosophy  to  interfere  with  decisive  and  prompt  action. 

I  fear  that  this  irruption  of  Jack  cast  some  restraint  upon  the 
other  passengers,  particularly  those  who  were  making  them- 
selves most  agreeable  to  the  lady.  One  of  them  leaned  forward, 
and  apparently  conveyed  to  her  information  regarding  Mr. 
Hamlin's  profession  in  a  single  epithet.  Whether  Mr.  Hamlin 
heard  it,  or  whether  he  recpgnized  in  the  informant  a  distin- 
guished jurist,  from  whom,  but  a  few  evenings  before,  he  had 
won  several  thousand  dollars,  I  cannot  say.  His  colorless  face 
betrayed  no  sign;  his  black  eyes,  quietly  observant,  glanced  in- 
differently past  the  legal  gentleman,  and  rested  on  the  much 
more  pleasing  features  of  his  neighbor.  An  Indian  stoicism — 
said  to  be  an  inheritance  from  his  maternal  ancestor — stood 
him  in  good  service,  until  the  rolling  wheels  rattled  upon  the 
river  gravel  at  Scott's  Ferry,  and  the  stage  drew  up  at  the 
International  Hotel  for  dinner.  The  legal  gentleman  and  a 
member  of  Congress  leaped  out,  and  stood  ready  to  assist  the 
descending  goddess,  while  Colonel  Starbottle  of  Siskiyou  took 
charge  of  her  parasol  and  shawl.  In  this  multiplicity  of  atten- 
tion there  was  a  momentary  confusion  and  delay.  Jack  Hamlin 
quietly  opened  the  opposite  door  of  the  coach,  took  the  lady's 
hand,  with  that  decision  and  positiveness  which  a  hesitating  and 
undecided  sex  know  how  to  admire,  and  in  an  instant  had  dex- 
terously and  gracefully  swung  her  to  the  ground  and  again 
lifted  her  to  the  platform.  An  audible  chuckle  on  the  box,  I 
fear,  came  from  that  other  cynic,  Yuba  Bill,  the  driver.  "Look 
keerfuUy  arter  that  baggage,  Kernel,"  said  the  expressman,  with 
affected  concern,  as  he  looked  after  Colonel  Starbotde,  gloom- 
ily bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  triumphant  procession  to  the 
waiting-room. 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  stay  for  dinner.  His  horse  was  already 
saddled  and  awaiting  him.     He  dashed  over  the  ford,  up  the 
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gravelly  hill,  and  out  into  the  dusty  perspective  of  the  Wing- 
dam  road,  like  one  leaving  an  unpleasant  fancy  behind  him. 
The  inmates  of  dusty  cabins  by  the  roadside  shaded  their  eyes 
with  their  hands  and  looked  after  him,  recognizing  the  man  by 
his  horse,  and  speculating  what  "was  up  with  Comanche  Jack." 
Yet  much  of  this  interest  centred  in  the  horse,  in  a  community 
where  the  time  made  by  "French  Pete's"  mare,  in  his  run  from 
the  sheriff  of  Calaveras,  eclipsed  all  concern  in  the  ultimate  fate 
of  that  worthy. 

The  sweating  flanks  of  his  gray  at  length  recalled  him  to 
himself.  He  checked  his  speed,  and  turning  into  a  byroad, 
sometimes  used  as  a  cut-off,  trotted  leisurely  along,  the  reins 
hanging  listlessly  from  his  fingers.  As  he  rode  on,  the  character 
of  the  landscape  changed  and  became  more  pastoral.  Open- 
ings in  groves  of  pine  and  sycamore  disclosed  some  rude  at- 
tempts at  cultivation, — a  flowering  vine  trailed  over  the  porch 
of  one  cabin,  and  a  woman  rocked  her  cradled  babe  under  the 
roses  of  another.  A  little  farther  on,  Mr.  Hamlin  came  upon 
some  bare-legged  children,  wading  in  the  willowy  creek,  and  so 
wrought  upon  them  with  a  badinage  peculiar  to  himself,  that 
they  were  emboldened  to  climb  up  his  horse's  legs  and  over  his 
saddle,  until  he  was  fain  to  develop  an  exaggerated  ferocity  of 
demeanor,  and  to  escape,  leaving  behind  some  kisses  and  coin. 
And  then,  advancing  deeper  into  the  woods,  where  all  signs  of 
habitation  failed,  he  began  to  sing,  uplifting  a  tenor  so  singu- 
larly sweet,  and  shaded  by  a  pathos  so  subduing  and  tender, 
that  I  wot  the  robins  and  linnets  stopped  to  listen.  Mr.  Ham- 
lin's voice  was  not  cultivated;  the  subject  of  his  song  was  some 
sentimental  lunacy,  borrowed  from  the  negro  minstrels;  but 
there  thrilled  through  all  some  occult  quality  of  tone  and  expres- 
sion that  was  unspeakably  touching.  Indeed,  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful sight  to  see  this  sentimental  blackleg,  with  a  pack  of  cards  in 
his  pocket  and  a  revolver  at  his  back,  sending  his  voice  before 
him  through  the  dim  woods  with  a  plaint  about  his  "Nelly's 
grave,"  in  a  way  that  overflowed  the  eyes  of  the  listener.  A 
sparrow-hawk,  fresh  from  his  sixth  victim,  possibly  recogniz- 
ing in  Mr.  Hamlin  a  kindred  spirit,  stared  at  him  in  surprise, 
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and  was  fain  to  confess  the  superiority  of  man.  With  a  superior 
predatory  capacity  he  couldn't  sing. 

But  Mr.  Hamlin  presently  found  himself  again  on  the  high- 
road, and  at  his  former  pace.  Ditches  and  banks  of  gravel, 
denuded  hillsides,  stumps,  and  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  took 
the  place  of  woodland  and  ravine,  and  indicated  his  approach 
to  civilization.  Then  a  church-steeple  came  in  sight,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  reached  home.  In  a  few  moments  he  was 
clattering  down  the  single  narrow  street,  that  lost  itself  in  a 
chaotic  ruin  of  races,  ditches,  and  tailings  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  dismounted  before  the  gilded  windows  of  the  Magnolia 
saloon.  Passing  through  the  long  bar-room,  he  pushed  open 
a  green-baize  door,  entered  a  dark  passage,  opened  another  door 
with  a  pass-key,  and  found  himself  in  a  dimly  lighted  room, 
whose  furniture,  though  elegant  and  costly  for  the  locality, 
showed  signs  of  abuse.  The  inlaid  centre-table  was  overlaid 
with  stained  disks  that  were  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
design,  the  embroidered  armchairs  were  discolored,  and  the 
green  velvet  lounge,  on  which  Mr.  Hamlin  threw  himself,  was 
soiled  at  the  foot  with  the  red  soil  of  Wingdam. 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  sing  in  his  cage.  He  lay  still,  looking  at 
a  highly  colored  painting  above  him,  representing  a  young 
creature  of  opulent  charms.  It  occurred  to  him  then,  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  had  never  seen  exactly  that  kind  of  a  woman, 
and  that,  if  he  should,  he  would  not,  probably,  fall  in  love  with 
her.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  another  style  of  beauty.  But 
just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Without  rising,  he 
pulled  a  cord  that  apparently  shot  back  a  bolt,  for  the  door 
swung  open,  and  a  man  entered. 

The  newcomer  was  broad-shouldered  and  robust, — a  vigor 
not  borne  out  in  the  face,  which,  though  handsome,  was  singu- 
larly weak  and  disfigured  by  dissipation.  He  appeared  to  be, 
also,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  for  he  started  on  seeing 
Mr.  Hamlin,  and  said,  "I  thought  Kate  was  here";  stammered, 
and  seemed  confused  and  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Hamlin  smiled  the  smile  which  he  had  before  worn  on  the 
Wingdam  coach,  and  sat  up,  quite  refreshed  and  ready  for  business. 
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"You  didn't  come  up  on  the  stage,"  continued  the  newcomer, 
"did  you?" 

"No,"  replied  Hamlin;  "I  left  it  at  Scott's  Ferry.  It  isn't  due 
for  half  an  hour  yet.    But  how's  luck,  Brown.^" 

"D — d  bad,"  said  Brown,  his  face  suddenly  assuming  an 

expression  of  weak  despair;  "I'm  cleaned  out  again.  Jack,"  he 
continued,  in  a  whining  tone,  that  formed  a  pitiable  contrast 
to  his  bulky  figure;  "can't  you  help  me  with  a  hundred  till  to- 
morrow's clean-up.^  You  see  I've  got  to  send  money  home  to 
the  old  woman,  and — you've  won  twenty  times  that  amount 
from  me." 

The  conclusion  was,  perhaps,  not  entirely  logical,  but  Jack 
overlooked  it,  and  handed  the  sum  to  his  visitor.  "The  old- 
woman  business  is  about  played  out.  Brown,"  he  added,  by 
way  of  commentary;  "why  don't  you  say  you  want  to  buck 
ag'in'  faro.'^    You  know  you  ain't  married!" 

"Fact,  sir,"  said  Brown,  with  a  sudden  gravity,  as  if  the  mere 
contact  of  the  gold  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  had  imparted  some 

dignity  to  his  frame.     "I've  got  a  wife — a  d d  good  one, 

too,  if  I  do  say  it — in  the  States.  It's  three  years  since  I've  seen 
her,  and  a  year  since  I've  writ  to  her.  When  things  is  about 
straight,  and  we  get  down  to  the  lead,  I'm  going  to  send  for 
her." 

"And  Kate.^"  queried  Mr.  Hamlin,  with  his  previous  smile. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Calaveras  essayed  an  archness  of  glance  to 
cover  his  confusion,  which  his  weak  face  and  whiskey-muddled 
intellect  but  poorly  carried  out,  and  said, — 

"D n  it.  Jack,  a  man  must  have  a  little  liberty,  you  know. 

But  come,  what  do  you  say  to  a  little  game.^  Give  us  a  show  to 
double  this  hundred." 

Jack  Hamlin  looked  curiously  at  his  fatuous  friend.  Perhaps 
he  knew  that  the  man  was  predestined  to  lose  the  money,  and 
preferred  that  it  should  flow  back  into  his  own  coffers  rather 
than  any  other.  He  nodded  his  head,  and  drew  his  chair  toward 
the  table.    At  the  same  moment  there  came  a  rap  upon  the  door. 

"It's  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Hamlin  shot  back  the  bolt  and  the  door  opened.     But, 
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for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  staggered  to  his  feet  utterly  un- 
nerved and  abashed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  hot 
blood  crimsoned  his  colorless  cheeks  to  his  forehead.  For  be- 
fore him  stood  the  lady  he  had  lifted  from  the  Wingdam  coach, 
whom  Brown,  dropping  his  cards  with  a  hysterical  laugh, 
greeted  as, — 

"My  old  woman,  by  thunder!" 

They  say  that  Mrs.  Brown  burst  into  tears  and  reproaches  of 
her  husband.  I  saw  her  in  1857  at  Marysville,  and  disbelieve 
the  story.  And  the  "Wingdam  Chronicle"  of  the  next  week, 
under  the  head  of  "Touching  Reunion,"  said:  "One  of  those 
beautiful  and  touching  incidents,  peculiar  to  California  life, 
occurred  last  week  in  our  city.  The  wife  of  one  of  Wingdam's 
eminent  pioneers,  tired  of  the  effete  civilization  of  the  East  and 
its  inhospitable  climate,  resolved  to  join  her  noble  husband 
upon  these  golden  shores.  Without  informing  him  of  her  in- 
tention, she  undertook  the  long  journey,  and  arrived  last  week. 
The  joy  of  the  husband  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described. 
The  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  indescribably  affecting.  We 
trust  her  example  may  be  followed." 

Whether  owing  to  Mrs.  Brown's  influence,  or  to  some  more 
successful  speculations,  Mr.  Brown's  financial  fortune  from  that 
day  steadily  improved.  He  bought  out  his  partners  in  the 
"Nip  and  Tuck"  lead,  with  money  which  was  said  to  have  been 
won  at  poker  a  week  or  two  after  his  wife's  arrival,  but  which 
rumor,  adopting  Mrs.  Brown's  theory  that  Brown  had  forsworn 
the  gaming-table,  declared  to  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Jack 
Hamlin.  He  built  and  furnished  the  Wingdam  House,  which 
pretty  Mrs.  Brown's  great  popularity  kept  overflowing  with 
guests.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  gave  largess  to 
churches.    A  street  in  Wingdam  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Yet  it  was  noted  that  in  proportion  as  he  waxed  wealthy  and 
fortunate,  he  grew  pale,  thin,  and  anxious.  As  his  wife's  popu- 
larity increased,  he  became  fretful  and  impatient.  The  most 
uxorious  of  husbands,  he  was  absurdly  jealous.  If  he  did  not 
interfere  with  his  wife's  social  liberty,  it  was  because  it  was 
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maliciously  whispered  that  his  first  and  only  attempt  was  met 
by  an  outburst  from  Mrs.  Brown  that  terrified  him  into  silence. 
Much  of  this  kind  of  gossip  came  from  those  of  her  own  sex 
whom  she  had  supplanted  in  the  chivalrous  attentions  of  Wing- 
dam,  which,  like  most  popular  chivalry,  was  devoted  to  an  ad- 
miration of  power,  whether  of  masculine  force  or  feminine 
beauty.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  in  her  extenuation,  that, 
since  her  arrival,  she  had  been  the  unconscious  priestess  of  a 
mythological  worship,  perhaps  not  more  ennobling  to  her 
womanhood  than  that  which  distinguished  an  older  Greek 
democracy.  I  think  that  Brown  was  dimly  conscious  of  this. 
But  his  only  confidant  was  Jack  Hamlin,  whose  infelix  reputa- 
tion naturally  precluded  any  open  intimacy  with  the  family, 
and  whose  visits  were  infrequent. 

It  was  midsummer  and  a  moonlit  night,  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
very  rosy,  large-eyed,  and  pretty,  sat  upon  the  piazza,  enjoying 
the  fresh  incense  of  the  mountain  breeze,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
another  incense  which  was  not  so  fresh  nor  quite  as  innocent. 
Beside  her  sat  Colonel  Starbottle  and  Judge  Boompointer,  and 
a  later  addition  to  her  court  in  the  shape  of  a  foreign  tourist. 
She  was  in  good  spirits. 

"What  do  you  see  down  the  road.^"  inquired  the  gallant 
Colonel,  who  had  been  conscious,  for  the  last  few  minutes,  that 
Mrs.  Brown's  attention  was  diverted. 

"Dust,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a  sigh.  "Only  Sister  Anne's 
'flock  of  sheep.'  " 

The  Colonel,  whose  literary  recollections  did  not  extend 
farther  back  than  last  week's  paper,  took  a  more  practical  view. 
"It  ain't  sheep,"  he  continued;  "it's  a  horseman.  Judge,  ain't 
that  Jack  Hamlin's  gray.'^" 

But  the  Judge  didn't  know;  and,  as  Mrs.  Brown  suggested  the 
air  was  growing  too  cold  for  further  investigations,  they  retired 
to  the  parlor. 

Mr.  Brown  was  in  the  stable,  where  he  generally  retired  after 
dinner.  Perhaps  it  was  to  show  his  contempt  for  his  wife's 
companions;  perhaps,  like  other  weak  natures,  he  found  pleas- 
ure in  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  over  inferior  animals.    He 
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had  a  certain  gratification  in  the  training  of  a  chestnut  mare, 
whom  he  could  beat  or  caress  as  pleased  him,  which  he  couldn't 
do  with  Mrs.  Brown.  It  was  here  that  he  recognized  a  certain 
gray  horse  which  had  just  come  in,  and,  looking  a  little  farther 
on,  found  his  rider.  Brown's  greeting  was  cordial  and  hearty; 
Mr.  Hamlin's  somewhat  restrained.  But,  at  Brown's  urgent 
request,  he  followed  him  up  the  back  stairs  to  a  narrow  corridor, 
and  thence  to  a  small  room  looking  out  upon  the  stable-yard. 
It  was  plainly  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a 
rack  for  guns  and  whips. 

"This  yer's  my  home.  Jack,"  said  Brown  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed  and  motioned  his  companion  to  a 
chair.  "Her  room's  t'other  end  of  the  hall.  It's  more'n  six 
months  since  we've  lived  together,  or  met,  except  at  meals. 
It's  mighty  rough  papers  on  the  head  of  the  house,  ain't  it.^" 
he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh.     "But  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Jack, 

d d  glad,"  and  he  reached  from  the  bed,  and  again  shook 

the  unresponsive  hand  of  Jack  Hamlin. 

"I  brought  ye  up  here,  for  I  didn't  want  to  talk  in  the  stable; 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it's  all  round  town.  Don't  strike 
a  light.  We  can  talk  here  in  the  moonshine.  Put  up  your  feet 
on  that  winder  and  sit  here  beside  me.  Thar's  whiskey  in 
that  jug." 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  information.  Brown 
of  Calaveras  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  continued, — 

"If  I  didn't  love  the  woman.  Jack,  I  wouldn't  mind.  But  it's 
loving  her,  and  seeing  her  day  arter  day  goin'  on  at  this  rate, 
and  no  one  to  put  down  the  brake;  that's  what  gits  me!  But 
I'm  glad  to  see  ye.  Jack,  d d  glad." 

In  the  darkness  he  groped  about  until  he  had  found  and 
wrung  his  companion's  hand  again.  He  would  have  detained 
it,  but  Jack  slipped  it  into  the  buttoned  breast  of  his  coat,  and 
asked  listlessly,  "How  long  has  this  been  going  on.^" 

"Ever  since  she  came  here;  ever  since  the  day  she  walked  into 
the  Magnolia.  I  was  a  fool  then;  Jack,  I'm  a  fool  now;  but  I 
didn't  know  how  much  I  loved  her  till  then.  And  she  hasn't 
been  the  same  woman  since. 
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"But  that  ain't  all,  Jack;  and  it's  what  I  wanted  to  see  you 
about,  and  I'm  glad  you've  come.  It  ain't  that  she  doesn't  love 
me  any  more;  it  ain't  that  she  fools  with  every  chap  that  comes 
along;  for  perhaps  I  staked  her  love  and  lost  it,  as  I  did  every- 
thing else  at  the  Magnolia;  and  perhaps  foolin'  is  nateral  to 
some  women,  and  thar  ain't  no  great  harm  done,  'cept  to  the 
fools.  But,  Jack,  I  think, — I  think  she  loves  somebody  else. 
Don't  move.  Jack!  don't  move;  if  your  pistol  hurts  ye,  take  it 
off. 

"It's  been  more'n  six  months  now  that  she's  seemed  unhappy 
and  lonesome,  and  kinder  nervous  and  scared-like.  And  some- 
times I've  ketched  her  lookin'  at  me  sort  of  timid  and  pitying. 
And  she  writes  to  somebody.  And  for  the  last  week  she's  been 
gathering  her  own  things, — trinkets,  and  furbelows,  and 
jew'lry, — and.  Jack,  I  think  she's  goin'  off.  I  could  stand  all 
but  that.  To  have  her  steal  away  like  a  thief!"  He  put  his  face 
downward  to  the  pillow,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  mantel.  Mr.  Hamlin  lit 
a  cigar,  and  moved  to  the  open  window.  The  moon  no  longer 
shone  into  the  room,  and  the  bed  and  its  occupant  were  in 
shadow.  "What  shall  I  do,  Jack.^"  said  the  voice  from  the 
darkness. 

The  answer  came  promptly  and  clearly  from  the  window- 
side,  "Spot  the  man,  and  kill  him  on  sight." 

"But,  Jack"— 

"He's  took  the  risk!" 

"But  will  that  bring  her  back.^" 

Jack  did  not  reply,  but  moved  from  the  window  towards  the 
door. 

"Don't  go  yet.  Jack;  light  the  candle  and  sit  by  the  table. 
It's  a  comfort  to  see  ye,  if  nothin'  else." 

Jack  hesitated  and  then  complied.  He  drew  a  pack  of  cards 
from  his  pocket  and  shuffled  them,  glancing  at  the  bed.  But 
Brown's  face  was  turned  to  the  wall.  When  Mr.  Hamlin  had 
shuffled  the  cards,  he  cut  them,  and  dealt  one  card  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table  and  towards  the  bed,  and  another  on 
his  side  of  the  table  for  himself.    The  first  was  a  deuce;  his  own 
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card  a  king.  He  then  shuffled  and  cut  again.  This  time 
"dummy"  had  a  queen  and  himself  a  four-spot.  Jack  bright- 
ened up  for  the  third  deal.  It  brought  his  adversary  a  deuce 
and  himself  a  king  again.  "Two  out  of  three,"  said  Jack, 
audibly. 

"What's  that,  Jack.^"  said  Brown. 

"Nothing." 

Then  Jack  tried  his  hand  with  dice;  but  he  always  threw 
sixes  and  his  imaginary  opponent  aces.  The  force  of  habit  is 
sometimes  confusing. 

Meanwhile  some  magnetic  influence  in  Mr.  Hamlin's  presence, 
or  the  anodyne  of  liquor,  or  both,  brought  surcease  of  sorrow, 
and  Brown  slept.  Mr.  Hamlin  moved  his  chair  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  on  the  town  of  Wingdam,  now  sleeping  peace- 
fully, its  harsh  outlines  softened  and  subdued,  its  glaring  colors 
mellowed  and  sobered  in  the  moonlight  that  flowed  over  all. 
In  the  hush  he  could  hear  the  gurgling  of  water  in  the  ditches 
and  the  sighing  of  the  pines  beyond  the  hill.  Then  he  looked 
up  at  the  firmament,  and  as  he  did  so  a  star  shot  across  the  twin- 
kling field.  Presently  another,  and  then  another.  The  phe- 
nomenon suggested  to  Mr.  Hamlin  a  fresh  augury.  If  in  another 
fifteen  minutes  another  star  should  fall —  He  sat  there,  watch 
in  hand,  for  twice  that  time,  but  the  phenomenon  was  not  re- 
peated. 

The  clock  struck  two,  and  Brown  still  slept.  Mr.  Hamlin 
approached  the  table  and  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  which 
he  read  by  the  flickering  candlelight.  It  contained  only  a  single 
line,  written  in  pencil,  in  a  woman's  hand, — 

"Be  at  the  corral  with  the  buggy  at  three." 

The  sleeper  moved  uneasily  and  then  awoke.  "Are  you 
there,  Jack.^" 

"Yes." 

"Don't  go  yet.  I  dreamed  just  now,  Jack, — dreamed  of  old 
times.  I  thought  that  Sue  and  me  was  being  married  agin,  and 
that  the  parson.  Jack,  was — who  do  you  think.'^ — you!" 

The  gambler  laughed,  and  seated  himself  on  the  bed,  the 
paper  still  in  his  hand. 
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"It's  a  good  sign,  ain't  it?"  queried  Brown. 

"I  reckon.    Say,  old  man,  hadn't  you  better  get  up.'^" 

The  "old  man,"  thus  affectionately  appealed  to,  rose,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hamlin's  outstretched  hand. 

"Smoke.^" 

Brown  mechanically  took  the  proffered  cigar. 

"Light.^" 

Jack  had  twisted  the  letter  into  a  spiral,  lit  it,  and  held  it  for 
his  companion.  He  continued  to  hold  it  until  it  was  consumed, 
and  dropped  the  fragment — a  fiery  star — from  the  open  win- 
dow.   He  watched  it  as  it  fell,  and  then  returned  to  his  friend. 

"Old  man,"  he  said,  placing  his  hands  upon  Brown's  shoul- 
ders, "in  ten  minutes  I'll  be  on  the  road,  and  gone  like  that 
spark.  We  won't  see  each  other  agin;  but,  before  I  go,  take  a 
fool's  advice:  sell  out  all  you've  got,  take  your  wife  with  you, 
and  quit  the  country.  It  ain't  no  place  for  you  nor  her.  Tell 
her  she  must  go;  make  her  go  if  she  won't.  Don't  whine  be- 
cause you  can't  be  a  saint  and  she  ain't  an  angel.  Be  a  man, 
and  treat  her  like  a  woman.    Don't  be  a  d d  fool.     Good 

by-" 

He  tore  himself  from  Brown's  grasp  and  leaped  down  the 
stairs  like  a  deer.  At  the  stable-door  he  collared  the  half-sleep- 
ing hostler,  and  backed  him  against  the  wall.  "Saddle  my  horse 
in  two  minutes,  or  I'll — "  The  ellipsis  was  frightfully  sug- 
gestive. 

"The  missis  said  you  was  to  have  the  buggy,"  stammered 
the  man. 

"D — n  the  buggy!" 

The  horse  was  saddled  as  fast  as  the  nervous  hands  of  the 
astounded  hostler  could  manipulate  buckle  and  strap. 

"Is  anything  up,  Mr.  Hamlin.^"  said  the  man,  who,  like  all 
his  class,  admired  the  elan  of  his  fiery  patron,  and  was  really 
concerned  in  his  welfare. 

"Stand  aside!" 

The  man  fell  back.  With  an  oath,  a  bound,  and  clatter.  Jack 
was  into  the  road.  In  another  moment,  to  the  man's  half- 
awakened  eyes,  he  was  but  a  moving  cloud  of  dust  in  the  dis- 
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tance,  towards  which  a  star  just  loosed  from  its  brethren  was 
trailing  a  stream  of  fire. 

But  early  that  morning  the  dwellers  by  the  Wingdam  turn- 
pike, miles  away,  heard  a  voice,  pure  as  a  sky-lark's,  singing 
afield.  They  who  were  asleep  turned  over  on  their  rude 
couches  to  dream  of  youth,  and  love,  and  olden  days.  Hard- 
faced  men  and  anxious  gold-seekers,  already  at  work,  ceased 
their  labors  and  leaned  upon  their  picks  to  listen  to  a  romantic 
vagabond  ambling  away  against  the  rosy  sunrise. 

1870 

HOW   SANTA    CLAUS    CAME    TO    SIMPSON'S    BAR 

It  had  been  raining  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  The 
North  Fork  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  Rattlesnake  Creek 
was  impassable.  The  few  boulders  that  had  marked  the  sum- 
mer ford  at  Simpson's  Crossing  were  obliterated  by  a  vast 
sheet  of  water  stretching  to  the  foothills.  The  up-stage  was 
stopped  at  Grangers;  the  last  mail  had  been  abandoned  in  the 
tules^  the  rider  swimming  for  his  life.  "An  area,"  remarked 
the  "Sierra  Avalanche,"  with  pensive  local  pride,  "as  large  as 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  now  under  water." 

Nor  was  the  weather  any  better  in  the  foothills.  The  mud  lay 
deep  on  the  mountain  road;  wagons  that  neither  physical  force 
nor  moral  objurgation  could  move  from  the  evil  ways  into 
which  they  had  fallen  encumbered  the  track,  and  the  way  to 
Simpson's  Bar  was  indicated  by  broken-down  teams  and  hard 
swearing.  And  farther  on,  cut  off  and  inaccessible,  rained  upon 
and  bedraggled,  smitten  by  high  winds  and  threatened  by  high 
water,  Simpson's  Bar,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day,  1862, 
clung  like  a  swallow's  nest  to  the  rocky  entablature  and  splin- 
tered capitals  of  Table  Mountain,  and  shook  in  the  blast. 

As  night  shut  down  on  the  settlement,  a  few  lights  gleamed 
through  the  mist  from  the  windows  of  cabins  on  either  side  of 
the  highway,  now  crossed  and  gullied  by  lawless  streams  and 
swept  by  marauding  winds.  Happily  most  of  the  population 
were  gathered  at  Thompson's  store,  clustered  around  a  redhot 
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stove,  at  which  they  silently  spat  in  some  accepted  sense  of 
social  communion  that  perhaps  rendered  conversation  unneces- 
sary. Indeed,  most  methods  of  diversion  had  long  since  been 
exhausted  on  Simpson's  Bar;  high  water  had  suspended  the 
regular  occupations  on  gulch  and  on  river,  and  a  consequent 
lack  of  money  and  whiskey  had  taken  the  zest  from  most  il- 
legitimate recreation.  Even  Mr.  Hamlin  was  fain  to  leave  the 
Bar  with  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket — the  only  amount  actually 
realized  of  the  large  sums  won  by  him  in  the  successful  exercise 
of  his  arduous  profession.  "Ef  I  was  asked,"  he  remarked 
somewhat  later, — "ef  I  was  asked  to  pint  out  a  purty  little  vil- 
lage where  a  retired  sport  as  didn't  care  for  money  could  ex- 
ercise hisself,  frequent  and  lively,  I'd  say  Simpson's  Bar;  but 
for  a  young  man  with  a  large  family  depending  on  his  exertions, 
it  don't  pay."  As  Mr.  Hamlin's  family  consisted  mainly  of 
female  adults,  this  remark  is  quoted  rather  to  show  the  breadth 
of  his  humor  than  the  exact  extent  of  his  responsibilities. 

Howbeit,  the  unconscious  objects  of  this  satire  sat  that  eve- 
ning in  the  listless  apathy  begotten  of  idleness  and  lack  of  excite- 
ment. Even  the  sudden  splashing  of  hoofs  before  the  door  did 
not  arouse  them.  Dick  Bullen  alone  paused  in  the  act  of  scrap- 
ing out  his  pipe,  and  lifted  his  head,  but  no  other  one  of  the 
group  indicated  any  interest  in,  or  recognition  of,  the  man 
who  entered. 

It  was  a  figure  familiar  enough  to  the  company,  and  known  in 
Simpson's  Bar  as  "The  Old  Man."  A  man  of  perhaps  fifty 
years;  grizzled  and  scant  of  hair,  but  still  fresh  and  youthful  of 
complexion.  A  face  full  of  ready  but  not  very  powerful  sym- 
pathy, with  a  chameleon-like  aptitude  for  taking  on  the  shade 
and  color  of  contiguous  moods  and  feelings.  He  had  evidently 
just  left  some  hilarious  companions,  and  did  not  at  first  notice 
the  gravity  of  the  group,  but  clapped  the  shoulder  of  the  near- 
est man  jocularly,  and  threw  himself  into  a  vacant  chair. 

"Jest  heard  the  best  thing  out,  boys!  Ye  know  Smiley,  over 
yar — Jim  Smiley — funniest  man  in  the  Bar.^  Well,  Jim  was 
jest  telling  the  richest  yarn  about — " 

"Smiley's  a fool,"  interrupted  a  gloomy  voice. 
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"A  particular skunk,"  added  another  in  sepulchral  ac- 
cents. 

A  silence  followed  these  positive  statements.  The  Old  Man 
glanced  quickly  around  the  group.  Then  his  face  slowly 
changed.  "That's  so,"  he  said  reflectively,  after  a  pause,  "cer- 
tingly  a  sort  of  a  skunk  and  suthin'  of  a  fool.  In  course."  He 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  in  painful  contemplation  of  the  un- 
savoriness  and  folly  of  the  unpopular  Smiley.  "Dismal  weather, 
lin't  it.'^"  he  added,  now  fully  embarked  on  the  current  of  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  "Mighty  rough  papers  on  the  boys,  and  no 
show  for  money  this  season.    And  to-morrow's  Christmas." 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  men  at  this  announce- 
ment, but  whether  of  satisfaction  or  disgust  was  not  plain. 
"Yes,"  continued  the  Old  Man  in  the  lugubrious  tone  he  had, 
within  the  last  few  moments,  unconsciously  adopted, — "y^s, 
Christmas,  and  to-night's  Christmas  eve.  Ye  see,  boys,  I 
kinder  thought — that  is,  I  sorter  had  an  idee,  jest  passin'  like, 
you  know — that  maybe  ye'd  all  like  to  come  over  to  my 
house  to-night  and  have  a  sort  of  tear  round.  But  I  suppose, 
now,  you  wouldn't.^  Don't  feel  like  it,  maybe.-^"  he  added 
with  anxious  sympathy,  peering  into  the  faces  of  his  com- 
panions. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  responded  Tom  Flynn  with  some 
cheerfulness.  "P'r'aps  we  may.  But  how  about  your  wife, 
Old  Man?    What  does  she  say  to  it.^" 

The  Old  Man  hesitated.  His  conjugal  experience  had  not 
been  a  happy  one,  and  the  fact  was  known  to  Simpson's  Bar. 
His  first  wife,  a  delicate,  pretty  little  woman,  had  suffered  keenly 
and  secretly  from  the  jealous  suspicions  of  her  husband,  until 
one  day  he  invited  the  whole  Bar  to  his  house  to  expose  her  in- 
fidelity. On  arriving,  the  party  found  the  shy,  petite  creature 
quietly  engaged  in  her  household  duties,  and  retired  abashed 
and  discomfited.  But  the  sensitive  woman  did  not  easily  re- 
cover from  the  shock  of  this  extraordinary  outrage.  It  was  with 
difficulty  she  regained  her  equanimity  sufficiently  to  release  her 
lover  from  the  closet  in  which  he  was  concealed,  and  escape 
with  him.    She  left  a  boy  of  three  years  to  comfort  her  bereaved 
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husband.  The  Old  Man's  present  wife  had  been  his  cook. 
She  was  large,  loyal,  and  aggressive. 

Before  he  could  reply,  Joe  Dimmick  suggested  with  great 
directness  that  it  was  the  "Old  Man's  house,"  and  that,  invok- 
ing the  Divine  Power,  if  the  case  were  his  own,  he  would  in- 
vite whom  he  pleased,  even  if  in  so  doing  he  imperiled  his 
salvation.  The  Powers  of  Evil,  he  further  remarked,  should 
contend  against  him  vainly.  All  this  delivered  with  a  terseness 
and  vigor  lost  in  this  necessary  translation. 

"In  course.  Certainly.  Thet's  it,"  said  the  Old  Man  with 
a  sympathetic  frown.  "Thar's  no  trouble  about  thet.  It's  my 
own  house,  built  every  stick  on  it  myself.  Don't  you  be  afeard 
o'  her,  boys.  She  may  cut  up  a  trifle  rough — ez  wimmin  do — 
but  she'll  come  round."  Secretly  the  Old  Man  trusted  to  the 
exaltation  of  liquor  and  the  power  of  courageous  example  to 
sustain  him  in  such  an  emergency. 

As  yet,  Dick  Bullen,  the  oracle  and  leader  of  Simpson's  Bar, 
had  not  spoken.  He  now  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips.  "Old 
Man,  how's  that  yer  Johnny  gettin'  on.''  Seems  to  me  he  didn't 
look  so  peart  last  time  I  seed  him  on  the  bluff  heavin'  rocks  at 
Chinamen.  Didn't  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  it.  Thar  was 
a  gang  of  'em  by  yar  yesterday — drownded  out  up  the  river — 
and  I  kinder  thought  o'  Johnny,  and  how  he'd  miss  'em! 
Maybe  now,  we'd  be  in  the  way  ef  he  wus  sick?" 

The  father,  evidently  touched  not  only  by  this  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  Johnny's  deprivation,  but  by  the  considerate  delicacy 
of  the  speaker,  hastened  to  assure  him  that  Johnny  was  better, 
and  that  a  "little  fun  might  'liven  him  up."  Whereupon  Dick 
arose,  shook  himself,  and  saying,  "I'm  ready.  Lead  the  way, 
Old  Man:  here  goes,"  himself  led  the  way  with  a  leap,  a  char- 
acteristic howl,  and  darted  out  into  the  night.  As  he  passed 
through  the  outer  room  he  caught  up  a  blazing  brand  from  the 
hearth.  The  action  was  repeated  by  the  rest  of  the  party, 
closely  following  and  elbowing  each  other,  and  before  the 
astonished  proprietor  of  Thompson's  grocery  was  aware  of  the 
intention  of  his  guests,  the  room  was  deserted. 

The  night  was  pitchy  dark.    In  the  first  gust  of  wind  their 
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temporary  torches  were  extinguished,  and  only  the  red  brands 
dancing  and  flitting  in  the  gloom  like  drunken  will-o'-the- 
wisps  indicated  their  whereabouts.  Their  way  led  up  Pine- 
Tree  Caiion,  at  the  head  of  which  a  broad,  low,  bark-thatched 
cabin  burrowed  in  the  mountain-side.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
Old  Man,  and  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  in  which  he  worked 
when  he  worked  at  all.  Here  the  crowd  paused  for  a  moment, 
out  of  delicate  deference  to  their  host,  who  came  up  panting  in 
the  rear. 

"P'r'aps  ye'd  better  hold  on  a  second  out  yer,  whilst  I  go  in 
and  see  that  things  is  all  right,"  said  the  Old  Man,  with  an  in- 
difference he  was  far  from  feeling.  The  suggestion  was  gra- 
ciously accepted,  the  door  opened  and  closed  on  the  host,  and 
the  crowd,  leaning  their  backs  against  the  wall  and  cowering 
under  the  eaves,  waited  and  listened. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  no  sound  but  the  dripping  of 
water  from  the  eaves,  and  the  stir  and  rustle  of  wrestling  boughs 
above  them.  Then  the  men  became  uneasy,  and  whispered 
suggestion  and  suspicion  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
"Reckon  she's  caved  in  his  head  the  first  lick!"  "Decoyed  him 
inter  the  tunnel  and  barred  him  up,  likely."  "Got  him  down 
and  sittin'  on  him."  "Prob'ly  biling  suthin'  to  heave  on  us: 
stand  clear  the  door,  boys!"  For  just  then  the  latch  clicked, 
the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  voice  said,  "Come  in  out  o'  the 
wet." 

The  voice  was  neither  that  of  the  Old  Man  nor  of  his  wife. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  small  boy,  its  weak  treble  broken  by  that 
preternatural  hoarseness  which  only  vagabondage  and  the 
habit  of  premature  self-assertion  can  give.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
small  boy  that  looked  up  at  theirs, — a  face  that  might  have  been 
pretty,  and  even  refined,  but  that  it  was  darkened  by  evil  knowl- 
edge from  within,  and  dirt  and  hard  experience  from  without. 
He  had  a  blanket  around  his  shoulders,  and  had  evidently  just 
risen  from  his  bed.  "Come  in,"  he  repeated,  "and  don't  make 
no  noise.  The  Old  Man's  in  there  talking  to  mar,"  he  contin- 
ued, pointing  to  an  adjacent  room  which  seemed  to  be  a  kitchen, 
from  which  the  Old  Man's  voice  came  in  deprecating  accents. 
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"Let  me  be,"  he  added,  querulously,  to  Dick  Bullen,  who  had 
caught  him  up,  blanket  and  all,  and  was  affecting  to  toss  him 
into  the  fire,  "let  go  o'  me,  you  d d  old  fool,  d'ye  hear?" 

Thus  adjured,  Dick  Bullen  lowered  Johnny  to  the  ground 
with  a  smothered  laugh,  while  the  men,  entering  quietly, 
ranged  themselves  around  a  long  table  of  rough  boards  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  room.  Johnny  then  gravely  pro- 
ceeded to  a  cupboard  and  brought  out  several  articles  which  he 
deposited  on  the  table.  "Thar's  whiskey.  And  crackers.  And 
red  herons.  And  cheese."  He  took  a  bite  of  the  latter  on  his 
way  to  the  table.  "And  sugar."  He  scooped  up  a  mouth- 
ful en  route  with  a  small  and  very  dirty  hand.  "And  terbacker. 
Thar's  dried  appils  too  on  the  shelf,  but  I  don't  admire  'em. 
Appils  is  swellin'.  Thar,"  he  concluded,  "now  wade  in,  and 
don't  be  afeard.  /  don't  mind  the  old  woman.  She  don't 
b'long  to  me.    S'long." 

He  had  stepped  to  the  threshold  of  a  small  room,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  closet,  partitioned  off  from  the  main  apartment, 
and  holding  in  its  dim  recess  a  small  bed.  He  stood  there  a 
moment  looking  at  the  company,  his  bare  feet  peeping  from  the 
bfanket,  and  nodded. 

"Hello,  Johnny!  You  ain't  goin'  to  turn  in  agin,  are  ye.^" 
said  Dick. 

"Yes,  I  are,"  responded  Johnny,  decidedly. 

"Why,  wot's  up,  old  fellow.^" 

"I'm  sick." 

"How  sick.^" 

"I've  got  a  fevier.  And  childblains.  And  roomatiz,"  re- 
turned Johnny,  and  vanished  within.  After  a  moment's  pause, 
he  added  in  the  dark,  apparently  from  under  the  bedclothes, — 
"And  biles!" 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence.  The  men  looked  at  each 
other  and  at  the  fire.  Even  with  the  appetizing  banquet  before 
them,  it  seemed  as  if  they  might  again  fall  into  the  despondency 
of  Thompson's  grocery,  when  the  voice  of  the  Old  Man,  in- 
cautiously lifted,  came  deprecatingly  from  the  kitchen. 

"Certainly!    Thet's  so.    In  course  they  is.    A  gang  o'  lazy, 
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drunken  loafers,  and  that  ar  Dick  Bullen's  the  ornariest  of  all. 
Didn't  hev  no  more  sake  than  to  come  round  yar  with  sickness 
in  the  house  and  no  provision.  Thet's  what  I  said:  'Bullen,' 
sez  I,  'it's  crazy  drunk  you  are,  or  a  fool,'  sez  I,  'to  think  o'  such 
a  thing.'  'Staples,'  I  sez,  'be  you  a  man,  Staples,  and  'spect  to 
raise  h — 11  under  my  roof  and  invalids  lyin'  round.'^'  But 
they  would  come, — they  would.  Thet's  wot  you  must  'spect 
o'  such  trash  as  lays  round  the  Bar." 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  men  followed  this  unfortunate 
exposure.  Whether  it  was  overheard  in  the  kitchen,  or  whether 
the  Old  Man's  irate  companion  had  just  then  exhausted  all 
other  modes  of  expressing  her  contemptuous  indignation,  I 
cannot  say,  but  a  back  door  was  suddenly  slammed  with  great 
violence.  A  moment  later  and  the  Old  Man  reappeared,  haply 
unconscious  of  the  cause  of  the  late  hilarious  outburst,  and 
smiled  blandly. 

"The  old  woman  thought  she'd  jest  run  over  to  Mrs.  McFad- 
den's  for  a  sociable  call,"  he  explained,  with  jaunty  indifference, 
as  he  took  a  seat  at  the  board. 

Oddly  enough  it  needed  this  untoward  incident  to  relieve 
the  embarrassment  that  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  party, 
and  their  natural  audacity  returned  with  their  host.  I  do  not 
propose  to  record  the  convivialities  of  that  evening.  The  in- 
quisitive reader  will  accept  the  statement  that  the  conversation 
was  characterized  by  the  same  intellectual  exaltation,  the  same 
cautious  reverence,  the  same  fastidious  delicacy,  the  same 
rhetorical  precision,  and  the  same  logical  and  coherent  discourse 
somewhat  later  in  the  evening,  which  distinguish  similar  gath- 
erings of  the  masculine  sex  in  more  civilized  localities  and  under 
more  favorable  auspices.  No  glasses  were  broken  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any;  no  liquor  was  uselessly  spilt  on  floor  or  table  in 
the  scarcity  of  that  article. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  festivities  were  interrupted. 
"Hush,"  said  Dick  Bullen,  holding  up  his  hand.  It  was  the 
querulous  voice  of  Johnny  from  his  adjacent  closet:  "O  dad!" 

The  Old  Man  arose  hurriedly  and  disappeared  in  the  closet. 
Presendy  he  reappeared.     "His  rheumatiz  is  coming  on  agin 
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bad,"  he  explained,  "and  he  wants  mbbin'."  He  lifted  the 
demijohn  of  whiskey  from  the  table  and  shook  it.  It  was 
empty.  Dick  BuUen  put  down  his  tin  cup  with  an  embarrassed 
laugh.  So  did  the  others.  The  Old  Man  examined  their  con- 
tents and  said  hopefully,  "I  reckon  that's  enough;  he  don't 
need  much.  You  hold  on  all  o'  you  for  a  spell,  and  I'll  be 
back";  and  vanished  in  the  closet  with  an  old  flannel  shirt  and 
the  whiskey.  The  door  closed  but  imperfectly,  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  was  distinctly  audible: 

"Now,  sonny,  whar  does  she  ache  worst.^" 

"Sometimes  over  yar  and  sometimes  under  yer;  but  it's  most 
powerful  from  yer  to  yer.    Rub  yer,  dad." 

A  silence  seemed  to  indicate  a  brisk  rubbing.    Then  Johnny: 

"Hevin'  a  good  time  out  yer,  dad.^" 

"Yes,  sonny." 

"To-morrer's  Chrismiss, — ain't  it.'^" 

"Yes,  sonny.    How  does  she  feel  now.'^" 

"Better.  Rub  a  little  furder  down.  Wot's  Chrismiss,  any- 
way.^   Wot's  it  all  about.^" 

"Oh,  it's  a  day." 

This  exhaustive  definition  was  apparently  satisfactory,  for 
there  was  a  silent  interval  of  rubbing.    Presently  Johnny  again: 

"Mar  sez  that  everywhere  else  but  yer  everybody  gives  things 
to  everybody  Chrismiss,  and  then  she  jist  waded  inter  you. 
She  sez  thar's  a  man  they  call  Sandy  Claws,  not  a  white  man, 
you  know,  but  a  kind  o'  Chinemin,  comes  down  the  chimbley 
night  afore  Chrismiss  and  gives  things  to  chillern, — boys  like 
me.  Puts  'em  in  their  butes!  Thet's  what  she  tried  to  play 
upon  me.  Easy  now,  pop,  whar  are  you  rubbin'  to, — thet's  a 
mile  from  the  place.  She  jest  made  that  up,  didn't  she,  jest  to 
aggrewate  me  and  you.^    Don't  rub  thar.  .  .  .  Why,  dad!" 

In  the  great  quiet  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  the  house 
the  sigh  of  the  near  pines  and  the  drip  of  leaves  without  was 
very  distinct.  Johnny's  voice,  too,  was  lowered  as  he  went  on, 
"Don't  you  take  on  now,  for  I'm  gettin'  all  right  fast.  Wot's 
the  boys  doin'  out  thar.'^" 

The  Old  Man  pardy  opened  the  door  and  peered  through. 
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His  guests  were  sitting  there  sociably  enough,  and  there  were 
a  few  silver  coins  and  a  lean  buckskin  purse  on  the  table.  "Bet- 
tin'  on  suthin' — some  little  game  or  'nother.  They're  all 
right,"  he  replied  to  Johnny,  and  recommenced  his  rubbing. 

"I'd  like  to  take  a  hand  and  win  some  money,"  said  Johnny 
reflectively  after  a  pause. 

The  Old  Man  glibly  repeated  what  was  evidently  a  familiar 
formula,  that  if  Johnny  would  wait  until  he  struck  it  rich  in 
the  tunnel  he'd  have  lots  of  money,  etc.,  etc. 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny,  "but  you  don't.  And  whether  you 
strike  it  or  I  win  it,  it's  about  the  same.  It's  all  luck.  But  it's 
mighty  cur'o's  about  Chrismiss — ain't  it.^  Why  do  they  call 
it  Chrismiss?" 

Perhaps  from  some  instinctive  deference  to  the  overhearing 
of  his  guests,  or  from  some  vague  sense  of  incongruity,  the  Old 
Man's  reply  was  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  beyond  the  room. 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny,  with  some  slight  abatement  of  interest, 
"I've  heerd  o'  him  before.  Thar,  that'll  do,  dad.  I  don't  ache 
near  so  bad  as  I  did.  Now  wrap  me  tight  in  this  yer  blanket. 
So.  Now,"  he  added  in  a  muffled  whisper,  "sit  down  yer  by 
me  till  I  go  asleep."  To  assure  himself  of  obedience,  he  dis- 
engaged one  hand  from  the  blanket,  and,  grasping  his  father's 
sleeve,  again  composed  himself  to  rest. 

For  some  moments  the  Old  Man  waited  patiently.  Then  the 
unwonted  stillness  of  the  house  excited  his  curiosity,  and  with- 
out moving  from  the  bed  he  cautiously  opened  the  door  with 
his  disengaged  hand,  and  looked  into  the  main  room.  To  his 
infinite  surprise  it  was  dark  and  deserted.  But  even  then  a 
smouldering  log  on  the  hearth  broke,  and  by  the  upspringing 
blaze  he  saw  the  figure  of  Dick  BuUen  sitting  by  the  dying 
embers. 

"Hello!" 

Dick  started,  rose,  and  came  somewhat  unsteadily  toward 
him. 

"Whar's  the  boys.^"  said  the  Old  Man. 

"Gone  up  the  canon  on  a  \m\e  pasear.  They're  coming  back 
for  me  in  a  minit.    I'm  waitin'  round  for  'em.    What  are  you 
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starin'  at,  Old  Man?"  he  added  with  a  forced  laugh;  "do  you 
think  I'm  drunk?" 

The  Old  Man  might  have  been  pardoned  the  supposition,  for 
Dick's  eyes  were  humid  and  his  face  flushed.  He  loitered  and 
lounged  back  to  the  chimney,  yawned,  shook  himself,  buttoned 
up  his  coat  and  laughed.  "Liquor  ain't  so  plenty  as  that,  Old 
Man.  Now  don't  you  git  up,"  he  continued,  as  the  Old  Man 
made  a  movement  to  release  his  sleeve  from  Johnny's  hand. 
"Don't  you  mind  manners.  Sit  jest  whar  you  be;  I'm  goin'  in 
a  jiffy.    Thar,  that's  them  now." 

There  was  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  Dick  Bullen  opened  it 
quickly,  nodded  "Good-night"  to  his  host,  and  disappeared. 
The  Old  Man  would  have  followed  him  but  for  the  hand  that 
still  unconsciously  grasped  his  sleeve.  He  could  have  easily 
disengaged  it:  it  was  small,  weak,  and  emaciated.  But  perhaps 
because  it  was  small,  weak,  and  emaciated,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  the  bed,  rested  his  head 
upon  it.  In  this  defenseless  attitude  the  potency  of  his  earlier 
potations  surprised  him.  The  room  flickered  and  faded  before 
his  eyes,  reappeared,  faded  again,  went  out,  and  left  him — 
asleep. 

Meantime  Dick  Bullen,  closing  the  door,  confronted  his  com- 
panions. "Are  you  ready?"  said  Staples.  "Ready,"  said  Dick; 
"what's  the  time?"  "Past  twelve,"  was  the  reply;  "can  you 
make  it? — it's  nigh  on  fifty  miles,  the  round  trip  hither  and 
yon."  "I  reckon,"  returned  Dick,  shortly.  "Whar's  the 
mare?"  "Bill  and  Jack's  holdin'  her  at  the  crossin'."  "Let  'em 
hold  on  a  minit  longer,"  said  Dick. 

He  turned  and  re-entered  the  house  softly.  By  the  light  of 
the  guttering  candle  and  dying  fire  he  saw  that  the  door  of  the 
little  room  was  open.  He  stepped  toward  it  on  tiptoe  and 
looked  in.  The  Old  Man  had  fallen  back  in  his  chair,  snoring, 
his  helpless  feet  thrust  out  in  a  line  with  his  collapsed  shoulders, 
and  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.  Beside  him,  on  a  narrow 
wooden  bedstead,  lay  Johnny,  muffled  tightly  in  a  blanket  that 
hid  all  save  a  strip  of  forehead  and  a  few  curls  damp  with  per- 
spiration.    Dick  Bullen  made  a  step  forward,  hesitated,  and 
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glanced  over  his  shoulder  into  the  deserted  room.  Everything 
was  quiet.  With  a  sudden  resolution  he  parted  his  huge  mus- 
taches with  both  hands  and  stooped  over  the  sleeping  boy. 
But  even  as  he  did  so  a  mischievous  blast,  lying  in  wait,  swooped 
down  the  chimney,  rekindled  the  hearth,  and  lit  up  the  room 
with  a  shameless  glow  from  which  Dick  fled  in  bashful  terror. 

His  companions  were  already  waiting  for  him  at  the  crossing. 
Two  of  them  were  struggling  in  the  darkness  with  some  strange 
misshapen  bulk,  which  as  Dick  came  nearer  took  the  semblance 
of  a  great  yellow  horse. 

It  was  the  mare.  She  was  not  a  pretty  picture.  From  her 
Roman  nose  to  her  rising  haunches,  from  her  arched  spine 
hidden  by  the  stiff  machillas  of  a  Mexican  saddle,  to  her  thick, 
straight  bony  legs,  there  was  not  a  line  of  equine  grace.  In  her 
half-blind  but  wholly  vicious  white  eyes,  in  her  protruding 
under-lip,  in  her  monstrous  color,  there  was  nothing  but  ugli- 
ness and  vice. 

"Now  then,"  said  Staples,  "stand  cl'ar  of  her  heels,  boys, 
and  up  with  you.  Don't  miss  your  first  holt  of  her  mane,  and 
mind  ye  get  your  off  stirrup  quick.    Ready!" 

There  was  a  leap,  a  scrambling  struggle,  a  bound,  a  wild  re- 
treat of  the  crowd,  a  circle  of  flying  hoofs,  two  springless  leaps 
that  jarred  the  earth,  a  rapid  play  and  jingle  of  spurs,  a  plunge, 
and  then  the  voice  of  Dick  somewhere  in  the  darkness.  "All 
right!" 

"Don't  take  the  lower  road  back  onless  you're  hard  pushed 
for  time!  Don't  hold  her  in  down  hill!  We'll  be  at  the  ford  at 
five.    G'lang!    Hoopa!    Mula!    GO!" 

A  splash,  a  spark  struck  from  the  ledge  in  the  road,  a  clatter 
in  the  rocky  cut  beyond,  and  Dick  was  gone. 

Sing,  O  Muse,  the  ride  of  Richard  Bullen!  Sing,  O  Muse,  of 
chivalrous  men!  the  sacred  quest,  the  doughty  deeds,  the  bat- 
tery of  low  churls,  the  fearsome  ride  and  gruesome  perils  of 
the  Flower  of  Simpson's  Bar!  Alack!  she  is  dainty,  this  Muse! 
She  will  have  none  of  this  bucking  brute  and  swaggering, 
ragged  rider,  and  I  must  fain  follow  him  in  prose,  afoot! 
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It  was  one  o'clock,  and  yet  he  had  only  gained  Ratdesnake 
Hill.  For  in  that  time  Jovita  had  rehearsed  to  him  all  her  im- 
perfections and  practiced  all  her  vices.  Thrice  had  she  stumbled. 
Twice  had  she  thrown  up  her  Roman  nose  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  reins,  and,  resisting  bit  and  spur,  struck  out  madly  across 
country.  Twice  had  she  reared,  and,  rearing,  fallen  backward; 
and  twice  had  the  agile  Dick,  unharmed,  regained  his  seat  be- 
fore she  found  her  vicious  legs  again.  And  a  mile  beyond 
them,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill,  was  Ratdesnake  Creek.  Dick 
knew  that  here  was  the  crucial  test  of  his  ability  to  perform  his 
enterprise,  set  his  teeth  grimly,  put  his  knees  well  into  her 
flanks,  and  changed  his  defensive  tactics  to  brisk  aggression. 
Bullied  and  maddened,  Jovita  began  the  descent  of  the  hill. 
Here  the  artful  Richard  pretended  to  hold  her  in  with  ostenta- 
tious objurgation  and  well-feigned  cries  of  alarm.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  Jovita  instantly  ran  away.  Nor  need  I  state 
the  time  made  in  the  descent;  it  is  written  in  the  chronicles  of 
Simpson's  Bar.  Enough  that  in  another  moment,  as  it  seemed 
to  Dick,  she  was  splashing  on  the  overflowed  banks  of  Rattle- 
snake Creek.  As  Dick  expected,  the  momentum  she  had  ac- 
quired carried  her  beyond  the  point  of  balking,  and,  holding 
her  well  together  for  a  mighty  leap,  they  dashed  into  the  middle 
of  the  swiftly  flowing  current.  A  few  moments  of  kicking, 
wading,  and  swimming,  and  Dick  drew  a  long  breath  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

The  road  from  Rattlesnake  Creek  to  Red  Mountain  was 
tolerably  level.  Either  the  plunge  in  Rattlesnake  Creek  had 
dampened  her  baleful  fire,  or  the  art  which  led  to  it  had  shown 
her  the  superior  wickedness  of  her  rider,  for  Jovita  no  longer 
wasted  her  surplus  energy  in  wanton  conceits.  Once  she 
bucked,  but  it  was  from  force  of  habit;  once  she  shied,  but  it 
was  from  a  new  freshly  painted  meeting-house  at  the  crossing 
of  the  county  road.  Hollows,  ditches,  gravelly  deposits,  patches 
of  freshly  springing  grasses,  flew  from  beneath  her  rattling 
hoofs.  She  began  to  smell  unpleasantly,  once  or  twice  she 
coughed  slightly,  but  there  was  no  abatement  of  her  strength 
or  speed.     By  two  o'clock  he  had  passed  Red  Mountain  and 
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begun  the  descent  to  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  the  driver  of 
the  fast  Pioneer  coach  was  overtaken  and  passed  by  a  "man  on 
a  Pinto  hoss," — an  event  sufficiently  notable  for  remark.  At 
half  past  two  Dick  rose  in  his  stirrups  with  a  great  shout.  Stars 
were  glittering  through  the  rifted  clouds,  and  beyond  him,  out 
of  the  plain,  rose  two  spires,  a  flagstaff,  and  a  straggling  line  of 
black  objects.  Dick  jingled  his  spurs  and  swung  his  riata^ 
Jovita  bounded  forward,  and  in  another  moment  they  swept 
into  Tuttleville,  and  drew  up  before  the  wooden  piazza  of  "The 
Hotel  of  All  Nations." 

What  transpired  that  night  at  Tuttleville  is  not  strictly  a  part 
of  this  record.  Briefly  I  may  state,  however,  that  after  Jovita 
had  been  handed  over  to  a  sleepy  ostler,  whom  she  at  once 
kicked  into  unpleasant  consciousness,  Dick  sallied  out  with  the 
barkeeper  for  a  tour  of  the  sleeping  town.  Lights  still  gleamed 
from  a  few  saloons  and  gambling-houses;  but,  avoiding  these, 
they  stopped  before  several  closed  shops,  and  by  persistent  tap- 
ping and  judicious  outcry  roused  the  proprietors  from  their 
beds,  and  made  them  unbar  the  doors  of  their  magazines  and 
expose  their  wares.  Sometimes  they  were  met  by  curses,  but 
oftener  by  interest  and  some  concern  in  their  needs,  and  the  in- 
terview was  invariably  concluded  by  a  drink.  It  was  three 
o'clock  before  this  pleasantry  was  given  over,  and  with  a  small 
waterproof  bag  of  India-rubber  strapped  on  his  shoulders  Dick 
returned  to  the  hotel.  But  here  he  was  waylaid  by  Beauty, — 
Beauty  opulent  in  charms,  affluent  in  dress,  persuasive  in  speech, 
and  Spanish  in  accent.  In  vain  she  repeated  the  invitation  in 
"Excelsior,"  happily  scorned  by  all  Alpine-climbing  youth, 
and  rejected  by  this  child  of  the  Sierras, — a  rejection  softened 
in  this  instance  by  a  laugh  and  his  last  gold  coin.  And  then  he 
sprang  to  the  saddle  and  dashed  down  the  lonely  street  and  out 
into  the  lonelier  plain,  where  presently  the  lights,  the  black 
line  of  houses,  the  spires,  and  the  flagstaff  sank  into  the  earth 
behind  him  again  and  were  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  storm  had  cleared  away,  the  air  was  brisk  and  cold,  the 
outlines  of  adjacent  landmarks  were  distinct,  but  it  was  half 
past  four  before  Dick  reached  the  meeting-house  and  the  cross- 
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ing  of  the  county  road.  To  avoid  the  rising  grade  he  had  taken 
a  longer  and  more  circuitous  road,  in  whose  viscid  mud  Jovita 
sank  fetlock  deep  at  every  bound.  It  was  a  poor  preparation 
for  a  steady  ascent  of  five  miles  more;  but  Jovita,  gathering  her 
legs  under  her,  took  it  with  her  usual  blind,  unreasoning  fury, 
and  a  half-hour  later  reached  the  long  level  that  led  to  Rattle- 
snake Creek.  Another  half-hour  would  bring  him  to  the 
creek.  He  threw  the  reins  lightly  upon  the  neck  of  the  mare, 
chirruped  to  her,  and  began  to  sing. 

Suddenly  Jovita  shied  with  a  bound  that  would  have  unseated 
a  less  practiced  rider.  Hanging  to  her  rein  was  a  figure  that 
had  leaped  from  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  road 
before  her  arose  a  shadowy  horse  and  rider. 

"Throw  up  your  hands,"  commanded  this  second  apparition, 
with  an  oath. 

Dick  felt  the  mare  tremble,  quiver,  and  apparently  sink  under 
him.    He  knew  what  it  meant  and  was  prepared. 

"Stand  aside.  Jack  Simpson,  I  know  you,  you  d d  thief. 

Let  me  pass  or" — 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Jovita  rose  straight  in  the  air 
with  a  terrific  bound,  throwing  the  figure  from  her  bit  with  a 
single  shake  of  her  vicious  head,  and  charged  with  deadly  malev- 
olence down  on  the  impediment  before  her.  An  oath,  a  pistol- 
shot,  horse  and  highwayman  rolled  over  in  the  road,  and  the 
next  moment  Jovita  was  a  hundred  yards  away.  But  the  good 
right  arm  of  her  rider,  shattered  by  a  bullet,  dropped  helplessly 
at  his  side. 

Without  slacking  his  speed  he  shifted  the  reins  to  his  left 
hand.  But  a  few  moments  later  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and 
tighten  the  saddle-girths  that  had  slipped  in  the  onset.  This  in 
his  crippled  condition  took  some  time.  He  had  no  fear  of 
pursuit,  but  looking  up  he  saw  that  the  eastern  stars  were  al- 
ready paling,  and  that  the  distant  peaks  had  lost  their  ghostly 
whiteness,  and  now  stood  out  blackly  against  a  lighter  sky. 
Day  was  upon  him.  Then  completely  absorbed  in  a  single 
idea,  he  forgot  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and  mounting  again 
dashed  on  toward  Rattlesnake  Creek.    But  now  Jovita's  breath 
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came  broken  by  gasps,  Dick  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and  brighter 
and  brighter  grew  the  sky. 

Ride,  Richard;  run,  Jovita;  linger,  O  day! 

For  the  last  few  rods  there  was  a  roaring  in  his  ears.  Was  it 
exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood,  or  what?  He  was  dazed  and 
giddy  as  he  swept  down  the  hill,  and  did  not  recognize  his  sur- 
roundings. Had  he  taken  the  wrong  road,  or  was  this  Rattle- 
snake Creek? 

It  was.  But  the  brawling  creek  he  had  swam  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  risen,  more  than  doubled  its  volume,  and  now  rolled  a 
swift  and  resistless  river  between  him  and  Rattlesnake  Hill. 
For  the  first  time  that  night  Richard's  heart  sank  within  him. 
The  river,  the  mountain,  the  quickening  east,  swam  before  his 
eyes.  He  shut  them  to  recover  his  self-control.  In  that  brief 
interval,  by  some  fantastic  mental  process,  the  little  room  at 
Simpson's  Bar  and  the  figures  of  the  sleeping  father  and  son 
rose  upon  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  wildly,  cast  ofi"  his  coat, 
pistol,  boots,  and  saddle,  bound  his  precious  pack  tightly  to  his 
shoulders,  grasped  the  bare  flanks  of  Jovita  with  his  bared 
knees,  and  with  a  shout  dashed  into  the  yellow  water.  A  cry  rose 
from  the  opposite  bank  as  the  head  of  a  man  and  horse  struggled 
for  a  few  moments  against  the  battling  current,  and  then  were 
swept  away  amidst  uprooted  trees  and  whirling  drift-wood. 

The  Old  Man  started  and  woke.  The  fire  on  the  hearth  was 
dead,  the  candle  in  the  outer  room  flickering  in  its  socket,  and 
somebody  was  rapping  at  the  door.  He  opened  it,  but  fell  back 
with  a  cry  before  the  dripping,  half-naked  figure  that  reeled 
against  the  doorpost. 

"Dick?" 

"HushI    Is  he  awake  yet?" 

"No,— but,  Dick"— 

"Dry  up,  you  old  fool!  Get  me  some  whiskey  quick!'''' 
The  Old  Man  flew  and  returned  with — an  empty  bottle!  Dick 
would  have  sworn,  but  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  staggered,  caught  at  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
motioned  to  the  Old  Man. 
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"Thar's  suthin'  in  my  pack  yer  for  Johnny.  Take  it  off.  I 
can't." 

The  Old  Man  unstrapped  the  pack  and  laid  it  before  the  ex- 
hausted man. 

"Open  it,  quick!" 

He  did  so  with  trembling  fingers.  It  contained  only  a  few 
poor  toys, — cheap  and  barbaric  enough,  goodness  knows,  but 
bright  with  paint  and  tinsel.  One  of  them  was  broken;  an- 
other, I  fear,  was  irretrievably  ruined  by  water,  and  on  the 
third — ah  me!"  there  was  a  cruel  spot. 

"It  don't  look  like  much,  that's  a  fact,"  said  Dick,  ruefully. 
.  .  .  "But  it's  the  best  we  could  do.  .  .  .  Take  'em,  Old 
Man,  and  put  'em  in  his  stocking,  and  tell  him — tell  him,  you 
know — hold  me.  Old  Man" —  The  Old  Man  caught  at  his 
sinking  figure.  "Tell  him,"  said  Dick,  with  a  weak  little 
laugh, — "tell  him  Sandy  Glaus  has  come." 

And  even  so,  bedraggled,  ragged,  unshaven  and  unshorn, 
with  one  arm  hanging  helplessly  at  his  side,  Santa  Glaus  came 
to  Simpson's  Bar  and  fell  fainting  on  the  first  threshold.  The 
Ghristmas  dawn  came  slowly  after,  touching  the  remoter  peaks 
with  the  rosy  warmth  of  ineffable  love.  And  it  looked  so  ten- 
derly on  Simpson's  Bar  that  the  whole  mountain,  as  if  caught  in 
a  generous  action,  blushed  to  the  skies. 

1872 

WAN    LEE,    THE    PAGAN 

As  I  opened  Hop  Sing's  letter  there  fluttered  to  the  ground  a 
square  strip  of  yellow  paper  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which 
at  first  glance  I  innocently  took  to  be  the  label  from  a  pack  of 
Ghinese  fire-crackers.  But  the  same  envelope  also  contained  a 
smaller  strip  of  rice  paper,  with  two  Ghinese  characters  traced  in 
India  ink,  that  I  at  once  knew  to  be  Hop  Sing's  visiting  card. 
The  whole,  as  afterwards  translated,  ran  as  follows: — 

To  the  stranger  the  gates  of  my  house  are  not  closed; 

the  rice-jar  is  on  the  left,  and  the  sweetmeats  on  the  right, 
as  you  enter. 
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Two  sayings  of  the  Master: 

Hospitality  is  the  virtue  of  the  son  and  the  wisdom  of  the 

ancestor. 
The  superior  man  is  light-hearted  after  the  crop-gathering; 
he  makes  a  festival. 
When  the  stranger  is  in  your  melon  patch  observe  him  not  too 
closely;  inattention  is  often  the  highest  form  of  civility. 
Happiness,  Peace,  and  Prosperity.    Hop  Sing. 

Admirable,  certainly,  as  was  this  morality  and  proverbial 
wisdom,  and  although  this  last  axiom  was  very  characteristic 
of  my  friend  Hop  Sing,  who  was  that  most  sombre  of  all  humor- 
ists, a  Chinese  philosopher,  I  must  confess  that,  even  after  a  very 
free  translation,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  make  any  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  message.  Luckily  I  discovered  a  third  inclosure  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  note  in  English  in  Hop  Sing's  own  com- 
mercial hand.    It  ran  thus: — 

The  pleasure  of  your  company  is  requested  at  No.  —  Sac- 
ramento Street,  on  Friday  evening  at  8  o'clock.  A  cup  of 
tea  at  nine — sharp.    Hop  Sing. 

This  explained  all.  It  meant  a  visit  to  Hop  Sing's  warehouse, 
the  opening  and  exhibition  of  some  rare  Chinese  novelties  and 
curios,  a  chat  in  the  back  office,  a  cup  of  tea  of  a  perfection  un- 
known beyond  these  sacred  precincts,  cigars,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Chinese  Theatre  or  Temple.  This  was  in  fact  the  favorite  pro- 
gramme of  Hop  Sing  when  he  exercised  his  functions  of  hospi- 
tality as  the  chief  factor  or  superintendent  of  the  Ning  Foo 
Company. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  evening  I  entered  the  warehouse  of 
Hop  Sing.  There  was  that  deliciously  commingled  mysterious 
foreign  odor  that  I  had  so  often  noticed;  there  was  the  old  array 
of  uncouth-looking  objects,  the  long  procession  of  jars  and 
crockery,  the  same  singular  blending  of  the  grotesque  and  the 
mathematically  neat  and  exact,  the  same  endless  suggestions  of 
frivolity  and  fragility,  the  same  want  of  harmony  in  colors  that 
were  each,  in  themselves,  beautiful  and  rare.  Kites  in  the  shape 
of  enormous  dragons  and  gigantic  butterflies;  kites  so  ingeni- 
ously arranged  as  to  utter  at  intervals,  when  facing  the  wind, 
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the  cry  of  a  hawk;  kites  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  any  boy's  power 
of  restraint — so  large  that  you  understood  why  kite-flying  in 
China  was  an  amusement  for  adults;  gods  of  china  and  bronze 
so  gratuitously  ugly  as  to  be  beyond  any  human  interest  or 
sympathy  from  their  very  impossibility;  jars  of  sweetmeats 
covered  all  over  with  moral  sentiments  from  Confucius;  hats 
that  looked  like  baskets,  and  baskets  that  looked  like  hats;  silks 
so  light  that  I  hesitate  to  record  the  incredible  number  of  square 
yards  that  you  might  pass  through  the  ring  on  your  little  finger 
— these  and  a  great  many  other  indescribable  objects  were  all 
familiar  to  me.  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  dimly  lighted 
warehouse  until  I  reached  the  back  office  or  parlor,  where  I 
found  Hop  Sing  waiting  to  receive  me. 

Before  I  describe  him  I  want  the  average  reader  to  discharge 
from  his  mind  any  idea  of  a  Chinaman  that  he  may  have 
gathered  from  the  pantomime.  He  did  not  wear  beautifully 
scalloped  drawers  fringed  with  little  bells — I  never  met  a 
Chinaman  who  did;  he  did  not  habitually  carry  his  forefinger 
extended  before  him  at  right  angles  with  his  body,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  him  utter  the  mysterious  sentence,  "Ching  a  ring  a 
ring  chaw,"  nor  dance  under  any  provocation.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  rather  grave,  decorous,  handsome  gentleman.  His 
complexion,  which  extended  all  over  his  head  except  where  his 
long  pig-tail  grew,  was  like  a  very  nice  piece  of  glazed  brown 
paper-muslin.  His  eyes  were  black  and  bright,  and  his  eyelids 
set  at  an  angle  of  15°;  his  nose  straight  and  delicately  formed, 
his  mouth  small,  and  his  teeth  white  and  clean.  He  wore  a 
dark  blue  silk  blouse,  and  in  the  streets  on  cold  days  a  short 
jacket  of  Astrakhan  fur.  He  wore  also  a  pair  of  drawers  of  blue 
brocade  gathered  tightly  over  his  calves  and  ankles,  offering  a 
general  sort  of  suggestion  that  he  had  forgotten  his  trousers 
that  morning,  but  that,  so  gentlemanly  were  his  manners,  his 
friends  had  forborne  to  mention  the  fact  to  him.  His  manner 
was  urbane,  although  quite  serious.  He  spoke  French  and 
English  fluently.  In  brief,  I  doubt  if  you  could  have  found  the 
equal  of  this  Pagan  shopkeeper  among  the  Christian  traders  of 
San  Francisco. 
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There  were  a  few  others  present:  a  Judge  of  the  Federal 
Court,  an  editor,  a  high  government  official,  and  a  prominent 
merchant.  After  we  had  drunk  our  tea,  and  tasted  a  few  sweet- 
meats from  a  mysterious  jar,  that  looked  as  if  it  might  contain  a 
preserved  mouse  among  its  other  nondescript  treasures.  Hop 
Sing  arose,  and  gravely  beckoning  us  to  follow  him,  began  to 
descend  to  the  basement.  When  we  got  there,  we  were  amazed 
at  finding  it  brilliantly  lighted,  and  that  a  number  of  chairs 
were  arranged  in  a  half-circle  on  the  asphalt  pavement.  When 
he  had  courteously  seated  us,  he  said, — 

"I  have  invited  you  to  witness  a  performance  which  I  can  at 
least  promise  you  no  other  foreigners  but  yourselves  have  ever 
seen.  Wang,  the  court  juggler,  arrived  here  yesterday  morning. 
He  has  never  given  a  performance  outside  of  the  palace  before. 
I  have  asked  him  to  entertain  my  friends  this  evening.  He  re- 
quires no  theatre,  stage,  accessories,  or  any  confederate — noth- 
ing more  than  you  see  here.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  examine 
the  ground  yourselves,  gentlemen." 

Of  course  we  examined  the  premises.  It  was  the  ordinary 
basement  or  cellar  of  the  San  Francisco  storehouse,  cemented 
to  keep  out  the  damp.  We  poked  our  sticks  into  the  pavement 
and  rapped  on  the  walls  to  satisfy  our  polite  host,  but  for  no 
other  purpose.  We  were  quite  content  to  be  the  victims  of  any 
clever  deception.  For  myself,  I  knew  I  was  ready  to  be  deluded 
to  any  extent,  and  if  I  had  been  offered  an  explanation  of  what 
followed,  I  should  have  probably  declined  it. 

Although  I  am  satisfied  that  Wang's  general  performance 
was  the  first  of  that  kind  ever  given  on  American  soil,  it  has 
probably  since  become  so  familiar  to  many  of  my  readers  that 
I  shall  not  bore  them  with  it  here.  He  began  by  setting  to 
flight,  with  the  aid  of  his  fan,  the  usual  number  of  butterflies 
made  before  our  eyes  of  little  bits  of  tissue-paper,  and  kept  them 
in  the  air  during  the  remainder  of  the  performance.  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  judge  trying  to  catch  one  that  had  lit 
on  his  knee,  and  of  its  evading  him  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
living  insect.  And  even  at  this  time  Wang,  still  plying  his  fan, 
was  taking  chickens  out  of  hats,  making  oranges  disappear, 
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pulling  endless  yards  of  silk  from  his  sleeve,  apparendy  filling 
the  whole  area  of  the  basement  with  goods  that  appeared 
mysteriously  from  the  ground,  from  his  own  sleeves,  from  no- 
where! He  swallowed  knives  to  the  ruin  of  his  digestion  for 
years  to  come;  he  dislocated  every  limb  of  his  body;  he  reclined 
in  the  air,  apparently  upon  nothing.  But  his  crowning  per- 
formance, which  I  have  never  yet  seen  repeated,  was  the  most 
weird,  mysterious,  and  astounding.  It  is  my  apology  for  this 
long  introduction,  my  sole  excuse  for  writing  this  article,  the 
genesis  of  this  veracious  history. 

He  cleared  the  ground  of  its  encumbering  articles  for  a  space 
of  about  fifteen  feet  square,  and  then  invited  us  all  to  walk  for- 
ward again  and  examine  it.  We  did  so  gravely;  there  was 
nothing  but  the  cemented  pavement  below  to  be  seen  or  felt. 
He  then  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  handkerchief,  and,  as  I  chanced 
to  be  nearest  him,  I  offered  mine.  He  took  it  and  spread  it  open 
upon  the  floor.  Over  this  he  spread  a  large  square  of  silk,  and 
over  this  again  a  large  shawl  nearly  covering  the  space  he  had 
cleared.  He  then  took  a  position  at  one  of  the  points  of  this 
rectangle,  and  began  a  monotonous  chant,  rocking  his  body 
to  and  fro  in  time  with  the  somewhat  lugubrious  air. 

We  sat  still  and  waited.  Above  the  chant  we  could  hear  the 
striking  of  the  city  clocks,  and  the  occasional  rattle  of  a  cart  in 
the  street  overhead.  The  absolute  watchfulness  and  expecta- 
tion, the  dim,  mysterious  half-light  of  the  cellar,  falling  in  a 
gruesome  way  upon  the  misshapen  bulk  of  a  Chinese  deity  in 
the  background,  a  faint  smell  of  opium  smoke  mingling  with 
spice,  and  the  dreadful  uncertainty  of  what  we  were  really 
waiting  for,  sent  an  uncomfortable  thrill  down  our  backs,  and 
made  us  look  at  each  other  with  a  forced  and  unnatural  smile. 
This  feeling  was  heightened  when  Hop  Sing  slowly  rose,  and, 
without  a  word,  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  centre  of  the 
shawl. 

There  was  something  beneath  the  shawl!  Surely — and 
something  that  was  not  there  before.  At  first  a  mere  suggestion 
in  relief,  a  faint  outline,  but  growing  more  and  more  distinct 
and  visible  every  moment.     The  chant  still  continued,  the 
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perspiration  began  to  roll  from  the  singer's  face,  gradually  the 
hidden  object  took  upon  itself  a  shape  and  bulk  that  raised  the 
shawl  in  its  centre  some  five  or  six  inches.  It  was  now  unmis- 
takably the  outline  of  a  small  but  perfect  human  figure,  with 
extended  arms  and  legs.  One  or  two  of  us  turned  pale;  there 
was  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness,  until  the  editor  broke  the 
silence  by  a  gibe  that,  poor  as  it  was,  was  received  with  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm.  Then  the  chant  suddenly  ceased,  Wang 
arose,  and,  with  a  quick,  dexterous  movement  stripped  both 
shawl  and  silk  away,  and  discovered,  sleeping  peacefully  upon 
my  handkerchief,  a  tiny  Chinese  baby! 

The  applause  and  uproar  which  followed  this  revelation  ought 
to  have  satisfied  Wang,  even  if  his  audience  was  a  small  one;  it 
was  loud  enough  to  awaken  the  baby — a  pretty  little  boy  about 
a  year  old,  looking  like  a  Cupid  cut  out  of  sandalwood.  He 
was  whisked  away  almost  as  mysteriously  as  he  appeared. 
When  Hop  Sing  returned  my  handkerchief  to  me  with  a  bow, 
I  asked  if  the  juggler  was  the  father  of  the  baby.  "No  sabel" 
said  the  imperturbable  Hop  Sing,  taking  refuge  in  that  Spanish 
form  of  noncommittalism  so  common  in  California. 

"But  does  he  have  a  new  baby  for  every  performance.''" 
I  asked. 

"Perhaps;  who  knows.^" 

"But  what  will  become  of  this  one.'*" 

"Whatever  you  choose,  gentlemen,"  replied  Hop  Sing,  with 
a  courteous  inclination;  "it  was  born  here — you  are  its  god- 
fathers." 

There  were  two  characteristic  peculiarities  of  any  Californian 
assemblage  in  1856:  it  was  quick  to  take  a  hint,  and  generous  to 
the  point  of  prodigality  in  its  response  to  any  charitable  appeal. 
No  matter  how  sordid  or  avaricious  the  individual,  he  could 
not  resist  the  infection  of  sympathy.  I  doubled  the  points  of 
my  handkerchief  into  a  bag,  dropped  a  coin  into  it,  and,  without 
a  word,  passed  it  to  the  judge.  He  quietly  added  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold-piece,  and  passed  it  to  the  next;  when  it  was  re- 
turned to  me  it  contained  over  a  hundred  dollars.  I  knotted  the 
money  in  the  handkerchief,  and  gave  it  to  Hop  Sing. 
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"For  the  baby,  from  its  godfathers." 

"But  what  name?"  said  the  judge.  There  was  a  running  fire 
of  "Erebus,"  "Nox,"  "Plutus,"  "Terra  Cotta,"  "Antaeus," 
etc.,  etc.    Finally  the  question  was  referred  to  our  host. 

"Why  not  keep  his  own  name,"  he  said  quietly, — "Wan 
Lee?"    And  he  did. 

And  thus  was  Wan  Lee,  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  5  th  of 
March,  1856,  born  into  this  veracious  chronicle. 

The  last  form  of  the  "Northern  Star"  for  the  19th  of  July, 
1865, — the  only  daily  paper  published  in  Klamath  County, — 
had  just  gone  to  press,  and  at  three  a.m.  I  was  putting  aside 
my  proofs  and  manuscripts,  preparatory  to  going  home,  when 
I  discovered  a  letter  lying  under  some  sheets  of  paper  which 
I  must  have  overlooked.  The  envelope  was  considerably 
soiled,  it  had  no  postmark,  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  hand  of  my  friend  Hop  Sing.  I  opened  it  hurriedly,  and 
read  as  follows: — 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  the  bearer  will  suit 
you,  but  unless  the  office  of  "devil"  in  your  newspaper  is  a 
purely  technical  one,  I  think  he  has  all  the  qualities  required. 
He  is  very  quick,  active,  and  intelligent;  understands  English 
better  than  he  speaks  it,  and  makes  up  for  any  defect  by  his 
habits  of  observation  and  imitation.  You  have  only  to  show 
him  how  to  do  a  thing  once,  and  he  will  repeat  it,  whether  it 
is  an  offense  or  a  virtue.  But  you  certainly  know  him  already; 
you  are  one  of  his  godfathers,  for  is  he  not  Wan  Lee,  the 
reputed  son  of  Wang  the  conjurer,  to  whose  performances  I  had 
the  honor  to  introduce  you?    But  perhaps  you  have  forgotten  it. 

I  shall  send  him  with  a  gang  of  coolies  to  Stockton,  thence 
by  express  to  your  town.  If  you  can  use  him  there,  you  will 
do  me  a  favor,  and  probably  save  his  life,  which  is  at  present  in 
great  peril  from  the  hands  of  the  younger  members  of  your 
Christian  and  highly  civilized  race  who  attend  the  enlightened 
schools  in  San  Francisco. 

He  has  acquired  some  singular  habits  and  customs  from  his 
experience  of  Wang's  profession,  which  he  followed  for  some 
years,  until  he  became  too  large  to  go  in  a  hat,  or  be  produced 
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from  his  father's  sleeve.  The  money  you  left  with  me  has 
been  expended  on  his  education;  he  has  gone  through  the 
Tri-literal  Classics,  but,  I  think,  without  much  benefit.  He 
knows  but  little  of  Confucius,  and  absoluLely  nothing  of 
Mencius.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  his  father,  he  associated, 
perhaps,  too  much  with  American  children. 

I  should  have  answered  your  letter  before,  by  post,  but  I 
thought  that  Wan  Lee  himself  would  be  a  better  messenger  for 
this. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Hop  Sing. 

And  this  was  the  long-delayed  answer  to  my  letter  to  Hop 
Sing.  But  where  was  "the  bearer".'^  How  was  the  letter  de- 
livered? I  summoned  hastily  the  foreman,  printers,  and  office 
boy,  but  without  eliciting  anything;  no  one  had  seen  the  letter 
delivered,  nor  knew  anything  of  the  bearer.  A  few  days  later 
I  had  a  visit  from  my  laundryman,  Ah  Ri. 

"You  wantee  debbil!    All  lightee;  me  catchee  him." 

He  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a  bright-looking  Chinese 
boy,  about  ten  years  old,  with  whose  appearance  and  general 
intelligence  I  was  so  greatly  impressed  that  I  engaged  him  on  the 
spot.    When  the  business  was  concluded,  I  asked  his  name. 

"Wan  Lee,"  said  the  boy. 

"What!  Are  you  the  boy  sent  out  by  Hop  Sing?  What  the 
devil  do  you  mean  by  not  coming  here  before,  and  how  did  you 
deliver  the  letter?" 

Wan  Lee  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  "Me  pitchee  in  top  side 
window." 

I  did  not  understand.  He  looked  for  a  moment  per- 
plexed, and  then,  snatching  the  letter  out  of  my  hand,  ran  down 
the  stairs.  After  a  moment's  pause,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
the  letter  came  flying  in  at  the  window,  circled  twice  around  the 
room,  and  then  dropped  gently  like  a  bird  upon  my  table. 
Before  I  had  got  over  my  surprise  Wan  Lee  reappeared,  smiled, 
looked  at  the  letter  and  then  at  me,  said,  "So,  John,"  and  then 
remained  gravely  silent.  I  said  nothing  further,  but  it  was 
understood  that  this  was  his  first  official  act. 
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His  next  performance,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  not  attended  with 
equal  success.  One  of  our  regular  paper-carriers  fell  sick,  and, 
at  a  pinch,  Wan  Lee  was  ordered  to  fill  his  place.  To  prevent 
mistakes  he  was  shown  over  the  route  the  previous  evening,  and 
supplied  at  about  daylight  with  the  usual  number  of  subscribers' 
copies.  He  returned  after  an  hour,  in  good  spirits  and  without 
the  papers.    He  had  delivered  them  all  he  said. 

Unfortunately  for  Wan  Lee,  at  about  eight  o'clock  indignant 
subscribers  began  to  arrive  at  the  office.  They  had  received 
their  copies;  but  how.'^  In  the  form  of  hard-pressed  cannon- 
balls,  delivered  by  a  single  shot  and  a  mere  tour  deforce  through 
the  glass  of  bedroom  windows.  They  had  received  them  full 
in  the  face,  like  a  baseball,  if  they  happened  to  be  up  and  stir- 
ring; they  had  received  them  in  quarter  sheets,  tucked  in  at 
separate  windows;  they  had  found  them  in  the  chimney,  pinned 
against  the  door,  shot  through  attic  windows,  delivered  in  long 
slips  through  convenient  keyholes,  stuffed  into  ventilators,  and 
occupying  the  same  can  with  the  morning  milk.  One  sub- 
scriber, who  waited  for  some  time  at  the  office  door,  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  Wan  Lee  (then  comfortably  locked  in 
my  bedroom),  told  me,  with  tears  of  rage  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
had  been  awakened  at  five  o'clock  by  a  most  hideous  yelling 
below  his  windows;  that  on  rising,  in  great  agitation,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  "Northern  Star," 
rolled  hard  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  boomerang  or  East 
Indian  club,  that  sailed  into  the  window,  described  a  number  of 
fiendish  circles  in  the  room,  knocked  over  the  light,  slapped 
the  baby's  face,  "took"  him  (the  subscriber)  "in  the  jaw,"  and 
then  returned  out  of  the  window,  and  dropped  helplessly  in  the 
area.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  wads  and  strips  of  soiled  paper, 
purporting  to  be  copies  of  the  "Northern  Star"  of  that  morning's 
issue,  were  brought  indignantly  to  the  office.  An  admirable 
editorial  on  "The  Resources  of  Humboldt  County,"  which  I 
had  constructed  the  evening  before,  and  which,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  might  have  changed  the  whole  balance  of  trade  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year,  and  left  San  Francisco  bankrupt  at  her 
wharves,  was  in  this  way  lost  to  the  public. 
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It  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  next  three  weeks  to  keep  Wan 
Lee  closely  confined  to  the  printing-office  and  the  purely  me- 
chanical part  of  the  business.  Here  he  developed  a  surprising 
quickness  and  adaptability,  winning  even  the  favor  and  good 
will  of  the  printers  and  foreman,  who  at  first  looked  upon  his 
introduction  into  the  secrets  of  their  trade  as  fraught  with  the 
gravest  political  significance.  He  learned  to  set  type  readily 
and  neatly,  his  wonderful  skill  in  manipulation  aiding  him  in 
the  mere  mechanical  act,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  language  con- 
fining him  simply  to  the  mechanical  effort — confirming  the 
printer's  axiom  that  the  printer  who  considers  or  follows  the 
ideas  of  his  copy  makes  a  poor  compositor.  He  would  set  up 
deliberately  long  diatribes  against  himself,  composed  by  his 
fellow  printers,  and  hung  on  his  hook  as  copy,  and  even  such 
short  sentences  as  "Wan  Lee  is  the  devil's  own  imp,"  "Wan  Lee 
is  a  Mongolian  rascal,"  and  bring  the  proof  to  me  with  happiness 
beaming  from  every  tooth  and  satisfaction  shining  in  his  huckle- 
berry eyes. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  learned  to  retaliate  on  his 
mischievous  persecutors.  I  remember  one  instance  in  which 
his  reprisal  came  very  near  involving  me  in  a  serious  misunder- 
standing. Our  foreman's  name  was  Webster,  and  Wan  Lee 
presently  learned  to  know  and  recognize  the  individual  and 
combined  letters  of  his  name.  It  was  during  a  political  cam- 
paign, and  the  eloquent  and  fiery  Colonel  Starbottle  of  Siski- 
you had  delivered  an  effective  speech,  which  was  reported 
especially  for  the  "Northern  Star."  In  a  very  sublime  peroration 
Colonel  Starbottle  had  said,  "In  the  language  of  the  godlike 
Webster,  I  repeat" — and  here  followed  the  quotation,  which 
I  have  forgotten.  Now,  it  chanced  that  Wan  Lee,  looking  over 
the  galley  after  it  had  been  revised,  saw  the  name  of  his  chief 
persecutor,  and,  of  course,  imagined  the  quotation  his.  After 
the  form  was  locked  up.  Wan  Lee  took  advantage  of  Webster's 
absence  to  remove  the  quotation,  and  substitute  a  thin  piece 
of  lead,  of  the  same  size  as  the  type,  engraved  with  Chinese 
characters,  making  a  sentence  which,  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
was  an  utter  and  abject  confession  of  the  incapacity  and  offen- 
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siveness  of  the  Webster  family  generally,  and  exceedingly 
eulogistic  of  Wan  Lee  himself  personally. 

The  next  morning's  paper  contained  Colonel  Starbottle's 
speech  in  full,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  "godlike"  Webster 
had  on  one  occasion  uttered  his  thoughts  in  excellent  but  per- 
fectly enigmatical  Chinese.  The  rage  of  Colonel  Starbottle 
knew  no  bounds.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  admirable 
man  walking  into  my  office  and  demanding  a  retraction  of  the 
statement. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  asked,  "are  you  willing  to  deny,  over 
your  own  signature,  that  Webster  ever  uttered  such  a  sentence.'^ 
Dare  you  deny  that,  with  Mr.  Webster's  well-known  attain- 
ments, a  knowledge  of  Chinese  might  not  have  been  among  the 
number.^  Are  you  willing  to  submit  a  translation  suitable  to 
the  capacity  of  our  readers,  and  deny,  upon  your  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  that  the  late  Mr.  Webster  ever  uttered  such  a  senti- 
ment.^   If  you  are,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  publish  your  denial." 

The  Colonel  was  not,  and  left,  highly  indignant. 

Webster,  the  foreman,  took  it  more  coolly.  Happily  he  was 
unaware  that  for  two  days  after.  Chinamen  from  the  laundries, 
from  the  gulches,  from  the  kitchens,  looked  in  the  front  office 
door  with  faces  beaming  with  sardonic  delight;  that  three  hun- 
dred extra  copies  of  the  "Star"  were  ordered  for  the  wash- 
houses  on  the  river.  He  only  knew  that  during  the  day  Wan 
Lee  occasionally  went  off  into  convulsive  spasms,  and  that  he 
was  obliged  to  kick  him  into  consciousness  again.  A  week 
after  the  occurrence  I  called  Wan  Lee  into  my  office. 

"Wan,"  I  said  gravely,  "I  should  like  you  to  give  me,  for  my 
own  personal  satisfaction,  a  translation  of  that  Chinese  sentence 
which  my  gifted  countryman,  the  late  godlike  Webster,  uttered 
upon  a  public  occasion."  Wan  Lee  looked  at  me  intently,  and 
then  the  slightest  possible  twinkle  crept  into  his  black  eyes. 
Then  he  replied,  with  equal  gravity, — 

"Mishtel  Webstel, — he  say:  'China  boy  makee  me  belly 
much  foolee.  China  boy  makee  me  heap  sick.'  "  Which  I 
have  reason  to  think  was  true. 

But  I  fear  I  am  giving  but  one  side,  and  not  the  best,  of  Wan 
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Lee's  character.  As  he  imparted  it  to  me,  his  had  been  a  hard 
life.  He  had  known  scarcely  any  childhood — he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  a  father  or  mother.  The  conjurer  Wang  had  brought 
him  up.  He  had  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  in  appear- 
ing from  baskets,  in  dropping  out  of  hats,  in  climbing  ladders, 
in  putting  his  little  limbs  out  of  joint  in  posturing.  He  had 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  trickery  and  deception;  he  had  learned 
to  look  upon  mankind  as  dupes  of  their  senses;  in  fine,  if  he 
had  thought  at  all,  he  would  have  been  a  skeptic;  if  he  had  been 
a  litde  older,  he  would  have  been  a  cynic;  if  he  had  been  older 
still,  he  would  have  been  a  philosopher.  As  it  was,  he  was  a 
litde  imp!  A  good-natured  imp  it  was,  too, — an  imp  whose 
moral  nature  had  never  been  awakened,  an  imp  up  for  a  holiday, 
and  willing  to  try  virtue  as  a  diversion.  I  don't  know  that  he 
had  any  spiritual  nature;  he  was  very  superstitious;  he  carried 
about  with  him  a  hideous  little  porcelain  god,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  alternately  reviling  and  propitiating.  He  was  too 
intelligent  for  the  commoner  Chinese  vices  of  stealing  or  gra- 
tuitous lying.  Whatever  discipline  he  practiced  was  taught  by 
his  intellect. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  feelings  were  not  altogether 
unimpressible,— although  it  was  almost  impossible  to  extract 
an  expression  from  him,— and  I  conscientiously  believe  he  be- 
came attached  to  those  that  were  good  to  him.  What  he  might 
have  become  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  the  bonds- 
man of  an  overworked,  underpaid  literary  man,  I  don't  know; 
I  only  know  that  the  scant,  irregular,  impulsive  kindnesses  that 
I  showed  him  were  gratefully  received.  He  was  very  loyal  and 
patient — two  qualities  rare  in  the  average  American  servant. 
He  was  like  Malvolio,  "sad  and  civil"  with  me;  only  once,  and 
then  under  great  provocation,  do  I  remember  of  his  exhibiting 
any  impatience.  It  was  my  habit,  after  leaving  the  office  at 
night,  to  take  him  with  me  to  my  rooms,  as  the  bearer  of  any 
supplemental  or  happy  afterthought  in  the  editorial  way,  that 
might  occur  to  me  before  the  paper  went  to  press.  One  night 
I  had  been  scribbling  away  past  the  usual  hour  of  dismissing 
Wan  Lee,  and  had  become  quite  oblivious  of  his  presence  in  a 
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chair  near  my  door,  when  suddenly  I  became  aware  of  a  voice  say- 
ing, in  plaintive  accents,  something  that  sounded  like  "Chy  Lee." 

I  faced  around  sternly. 

"What  did  you  say.?" 

"Me  say,  'Chy  Lee.'  " 

"Well.?"  I  said  impatiently. 

"You  sabe,  'How  do,  John'.?" 

"Yes." 

"You  sabe,  'So  long,  John'.?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  'Chy  Lee'  allee  same!" 

I  understood  him  quite  plainly.  It  appeared  that  "Chy  Lee" 
was  a  form  of  "good-night,"  and  that  Wan  Lee  was  anxious  to 
go  home.  But  an  instinct  of  mischief  which  I  fear  I  possessed 
in  common  with  him,  impelled  me  to  act  as  if  oblivious  of  the 
hint.  I  muttered  something  about  not  understanding  him,  and 
again  bent  over  my  work.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  his  wooden 
shoes  pattering  pathetically  over  the  floor.  I  looked  up.  He 
was  standing  near  the  door. 

"You  no  sabe,  'Chy  Lee'.?" 

"No,"  I  said  sternly. 

"You  sabe  muchee  big  foolee! — allee  same!" 

And  with  this  audacity  upon  his  lips  he  fled.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  he  was  as  meek  and  patient  as  before,  and  I  did 
not  recall  his  offense.  As  a  probable  peace-offering,  he  blacked 
all  my  boots, — a  duty  never  required  of  him, — including  a  pair 
of  buff"  deerskin  slippers  and  an  immense  pair  of  horseman's 
jack-boots,  on  which  he  indulged  his  remorse  for  two  hours. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  honesty  as  being  a  quality  of  his  intellect 
rather  than  his  principle,  but  I  recall  about  this  time  two  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  I  was  anxious  to  get  some  fresh  eggs,  as  a 
change  to  the  heavy  diet  of  a  mining  town,  and  knowing  that 
Wan  Lee's  countrymen  were  great  poultry-raisers,  I  applied  to 
him.  He  furnished  me  with  them  regularly  every  morning, 
but  refused  to  take  any  pay,  saying  that  the  man  did  not  sell 
them, — a  remarkable  instance  of  self-abnegation,  as  eggs  were 
then  worth  half  a  dollar  apiece.     One  morning,  my  neighbor, 
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Foster,  dropped  in  upon  me  at  breakfast,  and  took  occasion  to 
bewail  his  own  ill  fortune,  as  his  hens  had  lately  stopped  laying, 
or  wandered  off  in  the  bush.  Wan  Lee,  who  was  present  dur- 
ing our  colloquy,  preserved  his  characteristic  sad  taciturnity. 
When  my  neighbor  had  gone,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  slight 
chuckle — "Flostel's  hens — Wan  Lee's  hens — allee  samel"  His 
other  offense  was  more  serious  and  ambitious.  It  was  a  season 
of  great  irregularities  in  the  mails,  and  Wan  Lee  had  heard  me 
deplore  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  my  letters  and  newspapers. 
On  arriving  at  my  office  one  day,  I  was  amazed  to  find  my 
table  covered  with  letters,  evidently  just  from  the  post-office, 
but  unfortunately  not  one  addressed  to  me.  I  turned  to  Wan 
Lee,  who  was  surveying  them  with  a  calm  satisfaction,  and  de- 
manded an  explanation.  To  my  horror  he  pointed  to  an  empty 
mailbag  in  the  corner,  and  said,  "Postman  he  say,  'No  lettee, 
John — no  lettee,  John.'  Postman  plentee  lie!  Postman  no 
good.  Me  catchee  lettee  last  night — allee  samel"  Luckily  it 
was  still  early;  the  mails  had  not  been  distributed;  I  had  a  hur- 
ried interview  with  the  postmaster,  and  Wan  Lee's  bold  attempt 
at  robbing  the  U.  S.  Mail  was  finally  condoned,  by  the  purchase 
of  a  new  mail-bag,  and  the  whole  affair  thus  kept  a  secret. 

If  my  liking  for  my  little  pagan  page  had  not  been  sufficient, 
my  duty  to  Hop  Sing  was  enough  to  cause  me  to  take  Wan  Lee 
with  me  when  I  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  my  two  years' 
experience  with  the  "Northern  Star."  I  do  not  think  he  con- 
templated the  change  with  pleasure.  I  attributed  his  feelings  to 
a  nervous  dread  of  crowded  public  streets — when  he  had  to  go 
across  town  for  me  on  an  errand,  he  always  made  a  long  circuit 
of  the  outskirts;  to  his  dislike  for  the  discipline  of  the  Chinese 
and  English  school  to  which  I  proposed  to  send  him;  to  his 
fondness  for  the  free,  vagrant  life  of  the  mines;  to  sheer  willful- 
ness! That  it  might  have  been  a  superstitious  premonition  did 
not  occur  to  me  until  long  after. 

Nevertheless  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  opportunity  I  had  long 
looked  for  and  confidently  expected  had  come, — the  opportunity 
of  placing  Wan  Lee  under  gently  restraining  influences,  of  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  life  and  experience  that  would  draw  out  of  him 
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what  good  my  superficial  care  and  ill-regulated  kindness  could 
not  reach.  Wan  Lee  was  placed  at  the  school  of  a  Chinese 
missionary, — an  intelligent  and  kind-hearted  clergyman,  who 
had  shown  great  interest  in  the  boy,  and  who,  better  than  all, 
had  a  wonderful  faith  in  him.  A  home  was  found  for  him  in 
the  family  of  a  widow,  who  had  a  bright  and  interesting  daugh- 
ter about  two  years  younger  than  Wan  Lee.  It  was  this  bright, 
cheery,  innocent,  and  artless  child  that  touched  and  reached  a 
depth  in  the  boy's  nature  that  hitherto  had  been  unsuspected — 
that  awakened  a  moral  susceptibility  which  had  lain  for  years 
insensible  alike  to  the  teachings  of  society  or  the  ethics  of  the 
theologian. 

These  few  brief  months,  bright  with  a  promise  that  we  never 
saw  fulfilled,  must  have  been  happy  ones  to  Wan  Lee.  He  wor- 
shiped his  little  friend  with  something  of  the  same  superstition, 
but  without  any  of  the  caprice,  that  he  bestowed  upon  his 
porcelain  Pagan  god.  It  was  his  delight  to  walk  behind  her  to 
school,  carrying  her  books, — a  service  always  fraught  with 
danger  to  him  from  the  little  hands  of  his  Caucasian  Christian 
brothers.  He  made  her  the  most  marvelous  toys;  he  would  cut 
out  of  carrots  and  turnips  the  most  astonishing  roses  and  tulips; 
he  made  lifelike  chickens  out  of  melon-seeds;  he  constructed 
fans  and  kites,  and  was  singularly  proficient  in  the  making  of 
dolls'  paper  dresses.  On  the  other  hand  she  played  and  sang 
to  him;  taught  him  a  thousand  little  prettinesses  and  refinements 
only  known  to  girls;  gave  him  a  yellow  ribbon  for  his  pigtail,  as 
best  suiting  his  complexion;  read  to  him;  showed  him  wherein 
he  was  original  and  valuable;  took  him  to  Sunday-school  with 
her,  against  the  precedents  of  the  school,  and,  small-womanlike, 
triumphed.  I  wish  I  could  add  here,  that  she  effected  his  con- 
version, and  made  him  give  up  his  porcelain  idol,  but  I  am  tell- 
ing a  true  story,  and  this  little  girl  was  quite  content  to  fill  him 
with  her  own  Christian  goodness,  without  letting  him  know 
that  he  was  changed.  So  they  got  along  very  well  together — 
this  little  Christian  girl,  with  her  shining  cross  hanging  around 
her  plump,  white,  little  neck,  and  this  dark  little  Pagan,  with  his 
hideous  porcelain  god  hidden  away  in  his  blouse. 
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There  were  two  days  of  that  eventful  year  which  will  long 
be  remembered  in  San  Francisco, — two  days  when  a  mob  of 
her  citizens  set  upon  and  killed  unarmed,  defenseless  foreigners, 
because  they  were  foreigners  and  of  another  race,  religion,  and 
color,  and  worked  for  what  wages  they  could  get.  There  were 
some  public  men  so  timid  that,  seeing  this,  they  thought  that 
the  end  of  the  world  had  come;  there  were  some  eminent  states- 
men, whose  names  I  am  ashamed  to  write  here,  who  began  to 
think  that  the  passage  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees 
civil  and  religious  liberty  to  every  citizen  or  foreigner  was  a 
mistake.  But  there  were  also  some  men  who  were  not  so  easily 
frightened,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  we  had  things  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  timid  men  could  wring  their  hands  in  safety, 
and  the  eminent  statesmen  utter. their  doubts  without  hurting 
anybody  or  anything.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  I  got  a  note 
from  Hop  Sing,  asking  me  to  come  to  him  immediately. 

I  found  his  warehouse  closed  and  strongly  guarded  by  the 
police  against  any  possible  attack  of  the  rioters.  Hop  Sing  ad- 
mitted me  through  a  barred  grating  with  his  usual  imperturb- 
able calm,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  more  than  his  usual 
seriousness.  Without  a  word  he  took  my  hand  and  led  me  to 
the  rear  of  the  room,  and  thence  downstairs  into  the  basement. 
It  was  dimly  lighted,  but  there  was  something  lying  on  the 
floor  covered  by  a  shawl.  As  I  approached,  he  drew  the  shawl 
away  with  a  sudden  gesture,  and  revealed  Wan  Lee,  the  Pagan, 
lying  there  dead! 

Dead,  my  reverend  friends,  dead!  Stoned  to  death  in  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  year  of  grace,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  by  a  mob  of  half-grown  boys  and  Christian 
school-children! 

As  I  put  my  hand  reverently  upon  his  breast,  I  felt  something 
crumbling  beneath  his  blouse.  I  looked  inquiringly  at  Hop 
Sing.  He  put  his  hand  between  the  folds  of  silk  and  drew  out 
something  with  the  first  bitter  smile  I  had  ever  seen  on  the  face 
of  that  Pagan  gentleman. 

It  was  Wan  Lee's  porcelain  god,  crushed  by  a  stone  from  the 
hands  of  those  Christian  iconoclasts!  1874 
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A    GHOST    OF    THE    SIERRAS 

It  was  a  vast  silence  of  pines,  redolent  with  balsamic  breath, 
and  muffled  with  the  dry  dust  of  dead  bark  and  matted  mosses. 
Lying  on  our  backs,  we  looked  upward  through  a  hundred  feet 
of  clear,  unbroken  interval  to  the  first  lateral  branches  that 
formed  the  flat  canopy  above  us.  Here  and  there  the  fierce  sun, 
from  whose  active  persecution  we  had  just  escaped,  searched  for 
us  through  the  woods,  but  its  keen  blade  was  dulled  and  turned 
aside  by  intercostal  boughs,  and  its  brightness  dissipated  in 
nebulous  mists  throughout  the  roofing  of  the  dim,  brown  aisles 
around  us.  We  were  in  another  atmosphere,  under  another 
sky;  indeed,  in  another  world  than  the  dazzling  one  we  had  just 
quitted.  The  grave  silence  seemed  so  much  a  part  of  the  grate- 
ful coolness,  that  we  hesitated  to  speak,  and  for  some  moments 
lay  quietly  outstretched  on  the  pine  tassels  where  we  had  first 
thrown  ourselves.    Finally  a  voice  broke  the  silence: — 

"Ask  the  old  Major;  he  knows  all  about  it!" 

The  person  here  alluded  to  under  that  military  title  was  my- 
self I  hardly  need  explain  to  any  Californian  that  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  I  was  a  "Major,"  or  that  I  was  "old,"  or 
that  I  knew  anything  about  "it,"  or  indeed  what  "it"  referred 
to.  The  whole  remark  was  merely  one  of  the  usual  conventional 
feelers  to  conversation, — a  kind  of  social  preamble,  quite  com- 
mon to  our  slangy  camp  intercourse.  Nevertheless,  as  I  was 
always  known  as  the  Major,  perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  the  speaker,  an  old  journalist,  was  always  called  Doctor, 
I  recognized  the  fact  so  far  as  to  kick  aside  an  intervening  sad- 
dle, so  that  I  could  see  the  speaker's  face  on  a  level  with  my 
own,  and  said  nothing. 

"About  ghosts!"  said  the  Doctor,  after  a  pause,  which  no- 
body broke  or  was  expected  to  break.  "Ghosts,  sir!  That's 
what  we  want  to  know.  What  are  we  doing  here  in  this  blank 
old  mausoleum  of  Calaveras  County,  if  it  isn't  to  find  out 
something  about  'em,  eh?" 

Nobody  replied. 

"Thar's  that  haunted  house  at  Cave  City.     Can't  be  more 
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than  a  mile  or  two  away,  anyhow.  Used  to  be  just  off  the 
trail." 

A  dead  silence. 

The  Doctor  (addressing  space  generally):  "Yes,  sir;  it  was  a 
mighty  queer  story." 

Still  the  same  reposeful  indifference.  We  all  knew  the  Doc- 
tor's skill  as  a  raconteur;  we  all  knew  that  a  story  was  coming, 
and  we  all  knew  that  any  interruption  would  be  fatal.  Time 
and  time  again,  in  our  prospecting  experience,  had  a  word  of 
polite  encouragement,  a  rash  expression  of  interest,  even  a  too 
eager  attitude  of  silent  expectancy,  brought  the  Doctor  to  a 
sudden  change  of  subject.  Time  and  time  again  have  we  seen 
the  unwary  stranger  stand  amazed  and  bewildered  between  our 
own  indifference  and  the  sudden  termination  of  a  promising 
anecdote,  through  his  own  unlucky  interference.  So  we  said 
nothing.  "The  Judge" — another  instance  of  arbitrary  nomen- 
clature— pretended  to  sleep.  Jack  began  to  twist  a  cigarrito. 
Thornton  bit  off  the  ends  of  pine  needles  reflectively. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  Doctor,  coolly  resting  the  back  of 
his  head  on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  "it  was  rather  curious.  All 
except  the  murder.  That's  what  gets  me,  for  the  murder  had 
no  new  points,  no  fancy  touches,  no  sentiment,  no  mystery. 
Was  just  one  of  the  old  style,  'sub-head'  paragraphs.  Old- 
fashioned  miner  scrubs  along  on  hardtack  and  beans,  and  saves 
up  a  little  money  to  go  home  and  see  relations.  Old-fashioned 
assassin  sharpens  up  knife,  old  style;  loads  old  flint-lock,  brass- 
mounted  pistols;  walks  in  on  old-fashioned  miner  one  dark 
night,  sends  him  home  to  his  relations  away  back  to  several 
generations,  and  walks  off  with  the  swag.  No  mystery  there; 
nothing  to  clear  up;  subsequent  revelations  only  impertinence. 
Nothing  for  any  ghost  to  do — who  meant  business.  More 
than  that,  over  forty  murders,  same  old  kind,  committed  every 
year  in  Calaveras,  and  no  spiritual  post  obits  coming  due  every 
anniversary;  no  assessments  made  on  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
surviving  community.  I  tell  you  what,  boys,  I've  always  been 
inclined  to  throw  off  on  the  Cave  City  ghost  for  that  alone. 
It's  a  bad  precedent,  sir.    If  that  kind  o'  thing  is  going  to  ob- 
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tain  in  the  foot-hills,  we'll  have  the  trails  full  of  chaps  formerly 
knocked  over  by  Mexicans  and  road  agents;  every  litde  camp 
and  grocery  will  have  stock  enough  on  hand  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, and  where's  there  any  security  for  surviving  life  and  prop- 
erty, eh?  What's  your  opinion.  Judge,  as  a  fair-minded 
legislator?" 

O^  course  there  was  no  response.  Yet  it  was  part  of  the 
Doctor's  system  of  aggravation  to  become  discursive  at  these 
moments,  in  the  hope  of  interruption,  and  he  continued  for 
some  moments  to  dwell  on  the  terrible  possibility  of  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  a  gentleman  could  no  longer  settle  a  dispute 
with  an  enemy  without  being  subjected  to  succeeding  spiritual 
embarrassment.  But  all  this  digression  fell  upon  apparendy 
inattentive  ears. 

"Well,  sir,  after  the  murder,  the  cabin  stood  for  a  long  time 
deserted  and  tenantless.  Popular  opinion  was  against  it.  One 
day  a  ragged  prospector,  savage  with  hard  labor  and  harder 
luck,  came  to  the  camp,  looking  for  a  place  to  live  and  a  chance 
to  prospect.  After  the  boys  had  taken  his  measure,  they  con- 
cluded that  he'd  already  tackled  so  much  in  the  way  of  diffi- 
culties that  a  ghost  more  or  less  wouldn't  be  of  much  account. 
So  they  sent  him  to  the  haunted  cabin.  He  had  a  big  yellow 
dog  with  him,  about  as  ugly  and  as  savage  as  himself;  and  the 
boys  sort  o'  congratulated  themselves,  from  a  practical  view- 
point, that,  while  they  were  giving  the  old  ruffian  a  shelter, 
they  were  helping  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  against  ghosts 
and  goblins.  They  had  little  faith  in  the  old  man,  but  went 
their  whole  pile  on  that  dog.  That's  where  they  were  mis- 
taken. 

"The  house  stood  almost  three  hundred  feet  from  the  near- 
est cave,  and  on  dark  nights,  being  in  a  hollow,  was  as  lonely  as 
if  it  had  been  on  the  top  of  Shasta.  If  you  ever  saw  the  spot 
when  there  was  just  moon  enough  to  bring  out  the  little  sur- 
rounding clumps  of  chaparral  until  they  looked  like  crouching 
figures,  and  make  the  bits  of  broken  quartz  glisten  like  skulls, 
you'd  begin  to  understand  how  big  a  contract  that  man  and 
that  yellow  dog  undertook. 
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"They  went  into  possession  that  afternoon,  and  old  Hard 
Times  set  out  to  cook  his  supper.  When  it  was  over  he  sat 
down  by  the  embers  and  Ht  his  pipe,  the  yellow  dog  lying  at  his 
feet.     Suddenly  'Rap!  rap!'  comes  from  the  door.     'Come  in,' 

says  the  man  gruffly.    'Rap!'  again.    'Come  in  and  be  d d 

to  you,'  says  the  man,  who  had  no  idea  of  getting  up  to  open 
the  door.  But  no  one  responded,  and  the  next  moment  smash 
goes  the  only  sound  pane  in  the  only  window.  Seeing  this,  old 
Hard  Times  gets  up,  with  the  devil  in  his  eye,  and  a  revolver  in 
his  hand,  followed  by  the  yellow  dog,  with  every  tooth  showing, 
and  swings  open  the  door.  No  one  there!  But  as  the  man 
opened  the  door,  that  yellow  dog,  that  had  been  so  chipper  be- 
fore, suddenly  begins  to  crouch  and  step  backward,  step  by 
step,  trembling  and  shivering,  and  at  last  crouches  down  in  the 
chimney,  without  even  so  much  as  looking  at  his  master.  The 
man  slams  the  door  shut  again,  but  there  comes  another 
smash.  This  time  it  seems  to  come  from  inside  the  cabin,  and 
it  isn't  until  the  man  looks  around  and  sees  everything  quiet 
that  he  gets  up,  without  speaking,  and  makes  a  dash  for  the  door, 
and  tears  round  outside  the  cabin  like  mad,  but  finds  nothing  but 
silence  and  darkness.  Then  he  comes  back  swearing  and  calls 
the  dog.  But  that  great  yellow  dog  that  the  boys  would  have 
staked  all  their  money  on  is  crouching  under  the  bunk,  and  has 
to  be  dragged  out  like  a  coon  from  a  hollow  tree,  and  lies  there, 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets;  every  limb  and  muscle 
quivering  with  fear,  and  his  very  hair  drawn  up  in  bristling 
ridges.  The  man  calls  him  to  the  door.  He  drags  himself  a 
few  steps,  stops,  sniffs,  and  refuses  to  go  farther.  The  man 
calls  him  again,  with  an  oath  and  a  threat.  Then  what  does 
that  yellow  dog  do.^  He  crawls  edgewise  towards  the  door, 
crouching  himself  against  the  bunk,  till  he's  flatter  than  a  knife 

blade;  then,  halfway,  he  stops.    Then  that  d d  yellow  dog 

begins  to  walk  gingerly, — lifting  each  foot  up  in  the  air,  one 
after  the  other,  still  trembling  in  every  limb.  Then  he  stops 
again.  Then  he  crouches.  Then  he  gives  one  little  shuddering 
leap, — not  straight  forward,  but  up, — clearing  the  floor  about 
six  inches,  as  if" — 
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"Over  something,"  interrupted  the  Judge  hastily,  lifting  him- 
self on  his  elbow. 

The  Doctor  stopped  instandy.  "Juan,"  he  said  coolly  to 
one  of  the  Mexican  packers,  "quit  foolin'  with  that  riata.  You'll 
have  that  stake  out  and  that  mule  loose  in  another  minute. 
Come  over  this  way!" 

The  Mexican  turned  a  scared,  white  face  to  the  Doctor,  mut- 
tering something,  and  let  go  the  deerskin  hide.  We  all  upraised 
our  voices  with  one  accord,  the  Judge  most  penitently  and 
apologetically,  and  implored  the  Doctor  to  go  on.  "I'll  shoot 
the  first  man  who  interrupts  you  again,"  added  Thornton  per- 
suasively. 

But  the  Doctor,  with  his  hands  languidly  under  his  head,  had 
lost  his  interest.  "Well,  the  dog  ran  off  to  the  hills,  and  neither 
the  threats  nor  cajoleries  of  his  master  could  ever  make  him 
enter  the  cabin  again.  The  next  day  the  man  left  the  camp. 
What  time  is  it.^    Getting  on  to  sundown,  ain't  it.^    Keep  off  my 

leg,  will  you,  you  d d  Greaser,  and  stop  stumbling  round 

there!    Lie  down." 

But  we  knew  that  the  Doctor  had  not  completely  finished  his 
story,  and  we  waited  patiently  for  the  conclusion.  Meanwhile 
the  old,  gray  silence  of  the  woods  again  asserted  itself,  but 
shadows  were  now  beginning  to  gather  in  the  heavy  beams  of 
the  roof  above,  and  the  dim  aisles  seemed  to  be  narrowing  and 
closing  in  around  us.  Presently  the  Doctor  recommenced  la- 
zily, as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred. 

"As  I  said  before,  I  never  put  much  faith  in  that  story,  and 
shouldn't  have  told  it,  but  for  a  rather  curious  experience  of 
my  own.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  '62,  and  I  was  one  of  a  party 
of  four,  coming  up  from  O'Neill's,  when  we  had  been  snowed 
up.  It  was  awful  weather;  the  snow  had  changed  to  sleet  and 
rain  after  we  crossed  the  divide,  and  the  water  was  out  every- 
where; every  ditch  was  a  creek,  every  creek  a  river.  We  had 
lost  two  horses  on  the  North  Fork,  we  were  dead  beat,  off  the 
trail,  and  sloshing  round,  with  night  coming  on,  and  the  level 
hail  like  shot  in  our  faces.  Things  were  looking  bleak  and 
scary  when,  riding  a  little  ahead  of  the  party,  I  saw  a  light 
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twinkling  in  a  hollow  beyond.  My  horse  was  still  fresh,  and, 
calling  out  to  the  boys  to  follow  me  and  bear  for  the  light,  I 
struck  out  for  it.  In  another  moment  I  was  before  a  little  cabin 
that  half  burrowed  in  the  black  chaparral;  I  dismounted  and 
rapped  at  the  door.  There  was  no  response.  I  then  tried  to 
force  the  door,  but  it  was  fastened  securely  from  within.  I  was 
all  the  more  surprised  when  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  over- 
taken me,  told  me  that  he  had  just  seen  through  a  window  a 
man  reading  by  the  fire.  Indignant  at  this  inhospitality,  we  both 
made  a  resolute  onset  against  the  door,  at  the  same  time  raising 
our  angry  voices  to  a  yell.  Suddenly  there  was  a  quick  response, 
the  hurried  withdrawing  of  a  bolt,  and  the  door  opened. 

"The  occupant  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a  pale,  care- 
worn face,  whose  prevailing  expression  was  one  of  gentle  good- 
humor  and  patient  suffering.  When  we  entered,  he  asked  us 
hastily  why  we  had  not  'sung  out'  before. 

"  'But  we  knockedr  I  said  impatiently,  'and  almost  drove  your 
door  in.' 

"  'That's  nothing,'  he  said  patiently.    'I'm  used  to  that.' 

"I  looked  again  at  the  man's  patient,  fateful  face,  and  then 
around  the  cabin.  In  an  instant  the  whole  situation  flashed  be- 
fore me.    'Are  we  not  near  Cave  City.'''  I  asked. 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'it's  just  below.  You  must  have  passed 
it  in  the  storm.' 

"  'I  see.'  I  again  looked  around  the  cabin.  'Isn't  this  what 
they  call  the  haunted  house.''' 

"He  looked  at  me  curiously.    'It  is,'  he  said  simply. 

"You  can  imagine  my  delight!  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  whole  story,  to  work  down  to  the  bed-rock,  and  see 
how  it  would  pan  out!  We  were  too  many  and  too  well  armed 
to  fear  tricks  or  dangers  from  outsiders.  If — as  one  theory 
had  been  held — the  disturbance  was  kept  up  by  a  band  of  con- 
cealed marauders  or  road  agents,  whose  purpose  was  to  pre- 
serve their  haunts  from  intrusion,  we  were  quite  able  to  pay 
them  back  in  kind  for  any  assault.  I  need  not  say  that  the  boys 
were  delighted  with  this  prospect  when  the  fact  was  revealed 
to  them.    The  only  one  doubtful  and  apathetic  spirit  there  was 
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our  host,  who  quietly  resumed  his  seat  and  his  book,  with  his 
old  expression  of  patient  martyrdom.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  me  to  have  drawn  him  out,  but  I  felt  that  I  did  not  want  to 
corroborate  anybody  else's  experience;  only  to  record  my  own. 
And  I  thought  it  better  to  keep  the  boys  from  any  predisposing 
terrors. 

"We  ate  our  supper,  and  then  sat,  patiendy  and  expectant, 
around  the  fire.  An  hour  slipped  away,  but  no  disturbance; 
another  hour  passed  as  monotonously.  Our  host  read  his  book; 
only  the  dash  of  hail  against  the  roof  broke  the  silence.    But" — 

The  Doctor  stopped.  Since  the  last  interruption,  I  noticed 
he  had  changed  the  easy  slangy  style  of  his  story  to  a  more 
perfect,  artistic,  and  even  studied  manner.  He  dropped  now 
suddenly  into  his  old  colloquial  speech,  and  quietly  said,  "If 
you  don't  quit  stumbling  over  those  riatas,  Juan,  I'll  hobble 
you.    Come  here;  there,  lie  down,  will  you.^" 

We  all  turned  fiercely  on  the  cause  of  this  second  dangerous 
interruption,  but  a  sight  of  the  poor  fellow's  pale  and  frightened 
face  withheld  our  vindictive  tongues.  And  the  Doctor,  hap- 
pily, of  his  own  accord,  went  on: — 

"But  I  had  forgotten  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  these 
high-spirited  boys,  bent  on  a  row,  in  decent  subjection;  and 
after  the  third  hour  passed  without  a  supernatural  exhibition,  I 
observed,  from  certain  winks  and  whispers,  that  they  were 
determined  to  get  up  indications  of  their  own.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments violent  rappings  were  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  cabin; 
large  stones  (adroitly  thrown  up  the  chimney)  fell  with  a 
heavy  thud  on  the  roof.  Strange  groans  and  ominous  yells 
seemed  to  come  from  the  outside  (where  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  logs  were  wide  enough).  Yet,  through  all  this  up- 
roar, our  host  sat  still  and  patient,  with  no  sign  of  indignation 
or  reproach  upon  his  good-humored  but  haggard  features. 
Before  long  it  became  evident  that  this  exhibition  was  ex- 
clusively for  his  benefit.  Under  the  thin  disguise  of  asking  him 
to  assist  them  in  discovering  the  disturbers  outside  the  cabin, 
those  inside  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  turn  the  cabin 
topsy-turvy. 
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"  'You  see  what  the  spirits  have  done,  old  man,'  said  the  arch 
leader  of  this  mischief.  'They've  upset  that  there  flour  barrel 
while  we  wasn't  looking,  and  then  kicked  over  the  water-jug 
and  spilled  all  the  water!' 

"The  patient  man  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  the  flour- 
strewn  walls.  Then  he  glanced  down  at  the  floor,  but  drew 
back  with  a  slight  tremor. 

"  'It  ain't  water!'  he  said  quietly. 

"  'What  is  it  then.^' 

"  'It's  Blood!    Look!' 

"The  nearest  man  gave  a  sudden  start  and  sank  back  white 
as  a  sheet. 

"For  there,  gentlemen,  on  the  floor,  just  before  the  door, 
where  the  old  man  had  seen  the  dog  hesitate  and  lift  his  feet, 
there!  there! — gentlemen — upon  my  honor,  slowly  widened 
and  broadened  a  dark  red  pool  of  human  blood!  Stop  him! 
Quick!    Stop  him,  I  say!" 

There  was  a  blinding  flash  that  lit  up  the  dark  woods,  and  a 
sharp  report!  When  we  reached  the  Doctor's  side  he  was  hold- 
ing the  smoking  pistol,  just  discharged,  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  was  pointing  to  the  rapidly  disappearing  figure  of 
Juan,  our  Mexican  vaquero! 

"Missed  him!  by  G — d!"  said  the  Doctor.  "But  did  you 
hear  him.^  Did  you  see  his  livid  face  as  he  rose  up  at  the  name 
of  blood.^  Did  you  see  his  guilty  conscience  in  his  face.  EW 
Why  don't  you  speak.^    What  are  you  staring  at.^" 

"Was  it  the  murdered  man's  ghost.  Doctor.^"  we  all  panted 
in  one  quick  breath. 

"Ghost  be  d d!    No!    But  in  that  Mexican  vaquero — that 

cursed  Juan  Ramirez! — I  saw  and  shot  at  his  murderer!" 

1875 
AN    APOSTLE    OF    THE    TULES 

I 
On    October    10,    1856,   about   four  hundred   people  were 
camped  in  Tasajara  Valley,  California.    It  could  not  have  been 
for  the  prospect,  since  a  more  barren,  dreary,  monotonous,  and 
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uninviting  landscape  never  stretched  before  human  eye;  it 
could  not  have  been  for  convenience  or  contiguity,  as  the  near- 
est settlement  was  thirty  miles  away;  it  could  not  have  been  for 
health  or  salubrity,  as  the  breath  of  the  ague-haunted  tules  in 
the  outlying  Stockton  marshes  swept  through  the  valley;  it 
could  not  have  been  for  space  or  comfort,  for,  encamped  on  an 
unlimited  plain,  men  and  women  were  huddled  together  as 
closely  as  in  an  urban  tenement-house,  without  the  freedom  or 
decency  of  rural  isolation;  it  could  not  have  been  for  pleasant 
companionship,  as  dejection,  mental  anxiety,  tears,  and  lamen- 
tation were  the  dominant  expression;  it  was  not  a  hurried  flight 
from  present  or  impending  calamity,  for  the  camp  had  been 
deliberately  planned,  and  for  a  week  pioneer  wagons  had  been 
slowly  arriving;  it  was  not  an  irrevocable  exodus,  for  some  had 
already  returned  to  their  homes  that  others  might  take  their 
places.  It  was  simply  a  religious  revival  of  one  or  two  denom- 
inational sects,  known  as  a  "camp-meeting." 

A  large  central  tent  served  for  the  assembling  of  the  principal 
congregation;  smaller  tents  served  for  prayer-meetings  and 
class-rooms,  known  to  the  few  unbelievers  as  "side-shows"; 
while  the  actual  dwellings  of  the  worshipers  were  rudely  ex- 
temporized shanties  of  boards  and  canvas,  sometimes  mere 
corrals  or  inclosures  open  to  the  cloudless  sky,  or  more  often 
the  unhitched  covered  wagon  which  had  brought  them  there. 
The  singular  resemblance  to  a  circus,  already  profanely  sug- 
gested, was  carried  out  by  a  straggling  fringe  of  boys  and  half- 
grown  men  on  the  outskirts  of  the  encampment,  acrimonious 
with  disappointed  curiosity,  lazy  without  the  careless  ease  of 
vagrancy,  and  vicious  without  the  excitement  of  dissipation.  For 
the  coarse  poverty  and  brutal  economy  of  the  larger  arrange- 
ments, the  dreary  panorama  of  unlovely  and  unwholesome 
domestic  details  always  before  the  eyes,  were  hardly  exciting 
to  the  senses.  The  circus  might  have  been  more  dangerous,  but 
scarcely  more  brutalizing.  The  actors  themselves,  hard  and 
aggressive  through  practical  struggles,  often  warped  and  twisted 
with  chronic  forms  of  smaller  diseases,  or  malformed  and 
crippled  through  carelessness  and  neglect,  and  restless  and  un- 
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easy  through  some  vague  mental  distress  and  inquietude  that 
they  had  added  to  their  burdens,  were  scarcely  amusing  per- 
formers. The  rheumatic  Parkinsons,  from  Green  Springs;  the 
ophthalmic  Filgees,  from  Alder  Creek;  the  ague-stricken  Har- 
neys,  from  Martinez  Bend;  and  the  feeble-limbed  Steptons, 
from  Sugar  Mill,  might,  in  their  combined  families,  have  sug- 
gested a  hospital,  rather  than  any  other  social  assemblage. 
Even  their  companionship,  which  had  little  of  cheerful  fellow- 
ship in  it,  would  have  been  grotesque  but  for  the  pathetic  in- 
stinct of  some  mutual  vague  appeal  from  the  hardness  of  their 
lives  and  the  helplessness  of  their  conditions  that  had  brought 
them  together.  Nor  was  this  appeal  to  a  Higher  Power  any  the 
less  pathetic  that  it  bore  no  reference  whatever  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  or  deficiencies,  but  was  always  an  invocation  for  a 
light  which,  when  they  believed  they  had  found  it,  to  unregen- 
erate  eyes  scarcely  seemed  to  illumine  the  rugged  path  in  which 
their  feet  were  continually  stumbling.  One  might  have  smiled 
at  the  idea  of  the  vendetta-following  Ferguses  praying  for 
"justification  by  Faith,"  but  the  actual  spectacle  of  old  Simon 
Fergus,  whose  shot-gun  was  still  in  his  wagon,  offering  up  that 
appeal  with  streaming  eyes  and  agonized  features,  was  painful 
beyond  a  doubt.  To  seek  and  obtain  an  exaltation  of  feeling 
vaguely  known  as  "It,"  or  less  vaguely  veiling  a  sacred  name, 
was  the  burden  of  the  general  appeal. 

The  large  tent  had  been  filled,  and  between  the  exhortations 
a  certain  gloomy  enthusiasm  had  been  kept  up  by  singing,  which 
had  the  effect  of  continuing  in  an  easy,  rhythmical,  impersonal, 
and  irresponsible  way  the  sympathies  of  the  meeting.  This 
was  interrupted  by  a  young  man  who  rose  suddenly  with  that 
spontaneity  of  impulse  which  characterized  the  speakers;  but 
unlike  his  predecessors,  he  remained  for  a  moment  mute,  trem- 
bling, and  irresolute.  The  fatal  hesitation  seemed  to  check  the 
unreasoning,  monotonous  flow  of  emotion  and  to  recall  to  some 
extent  the  reason  and  even  the  criticism  of  the  worshipers.  He 
stammered  a  prayer  whose  earnestness  was  undoubted,  whose 
humility  was  but  too  apparent,  but  his  words  fell  on  faculties 
already  benumbed  by  repetition  and  rhythm.    A  slight  move- 
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ment  of  curiosity  in  the  rear  benches,  and  a  whisper  that  it  was 
the  maiden  effort  of  a  new  preacher,  helped  to  prolong  the  in- 
terruption. A  heavy  man  of  strong  physical  expression  sprang 
to  the  rescue  with  a  hysterical  cry  of  "Glory!"  and  a  tumultu- 
ous fluency  of  epithet  and  sacred  adjuration.  Still  the  meeting 
wavered.  With  one  final  paroxysmal  cry,  the  powerful  man 
threw  his  arms  around  his  nearest  neighbor  and  burst  into  silent 
tears.  An  anxious  hush  followed;  the  speaker  still  continued  to 
sob  on  his  neighbor's  shoulder.  Almost  before  the  fact  could 
be  commented  upon,  it  was  noticed  that  the  entire  rank  of 
worshipers  on  the  bench  beside  him  were  crying  also;  the  sec- 
ond and  third  rows  were  speedily  dissolved  in  tears,  until  even 
the  very  youthful  scoffers  in  the  last  benches  suddenly  found 
their  half-hysterical  laughter  turned  to  sobs.  The  danger  was 
averted,  the  reaction  was  complete;  the  singing  commenced, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  hapless  cause  of  the  interruption  and 
the  man  who  had  retrieved  the  disaster  stood  together  outside 
the  tent.    A  horse  was  picketed  near  them. 

The  victor  was  still  panting  from  his  late  exertions,  and  was 
more  or  less  diluvial  in  eye  and  nostril,  but  neither  eye  nor 
nostril  bore  the  slightest  tremor  of  other  expression.  His  face 
was  stolid  and  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  physique, — heavy, 
animal,  and  unintelligent. 

"Ye  oughter  trusted  in  the  Lord,"  he  said  to  the  young  preacher. 

"But  I  did,"  responded  the  young  man  earnestly. 

"That's  it.  Justifyin'  yourself  by  works  instead  o'  leanin' 
onto  Him!  Find  Him,  sez  you!  Git  Him,  sez  you!  Works  is 
vain.  Glory!  glory!"  he  continued,  with  fluent  vacuity  and 
wandering,  dull,  observant  eyes. 

"But  if  I  had  a  little  more  practice  in  class,  Brother  Silas, 
more  education.^" 

"The  letter  killeth,"  interrupted  Brother  Silas.  Here  his 
wandering  eyes  took  dull  cognizance  of  two  female  faces  peer- 
ing through  the  opening  of  the  tent,  "No,  yer  mishun,  Brother 
Gideon,  is  to  seek  Him  in  the  byways,  in  the  wilderness, — where 
the  foxes  hev  holes  and  the  ravens  hev  their  young, — but  not 
in  the  Temples  of  the  people.    Wot  sez  Sister  Parsons.'^" 
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One  of  the  female  faces  detached  itself  from  the  tent  flaps, 
which  it  nearly  resembled  in  color,  and  brought  forward  an 
angular  figure  clothed  in  faded  fustian  that  had  taken  the  vari- 
ous shades  and  odors  of  household  service. 

"Brother  Silas  speaks  well,"  said  Sister  Parsons,  with  stridu- 
lous  fluency.  "It's  foreordained.  Fore-ordinashun  is  better 
nor  ordinashun,  saith  the  Lord.  He  shall  go  forth,  turnin' 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left  hand,  and  seek  Him 
among  the  lost  tribes  and  the  ungodly.  He  shall  put  aside  the 
temptashun  of  Mammon  and  the  flesh."  Her  eyes  and  those  of 
Brother  Silas  here  both  sought  the  other  female  face,  which 
was  that  of  a  young  girl  of  seventeen. 

"Wot  sez  little  Sister  Meely, — wot  sez  Meely  Parsons?"  con- 
tinued Brother  Silas,  as  if  repeating  an  unctuous  formula. 

The  young  girl  came  hesitatingly  forward,  and  with  a  nervous 
cry  of  "Oh,  Gideon!"  threw  herself  on  the  breast  of  the  young 
man. 

For  a  moment  they  remained  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  In 
the  promiscuous  and  fraternal  embracings  which  were  a  part  of 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  hour,  the  act  passed  without 
significance.  The  young  man  gently  raised  her  face.  She  was 
young  and  comely,  albeit  marked  with  a  half-frightened,  half- 
vacant  sorrow.    "Amen!"  said  Brother  Gideon  gravely. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  turned  to  go.  Brother  Silas  had 
clasped  his  powerful  arms  around  both  women,  and  was  hold- 
ing them  in  a  ponderous  embrace. 

"Go  forth,  young  man,  into  the  wilderness." 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head,  and  urged  his  horse  for- 
ward in  the  bleak  and  barren  plain.  In  half  an  hour  every  ves- 
tige of  the  camp  and  its  unwholesome  surroundings  was  lost  in 
the  distance.  It  was  as  if  the  strong  desiccating  wind,  which 
seemed  to  spring  up  at  his  horse's  feet,  had  cleanly  erased  the 
flimsy  structures  from  the  face  of  the  plain,  swept  away  the 
lighter  breath  of  praise  and  plaint,  and  dried  up  the  easy  flowing 
tears.  The  air  was  harsh  but  pure;  the  grim  economy  of  form 
and  shade  and  color  in  the  level  plain  was  coarse  but  not  vulgar; 
the  sky  above  him  was  cold  and  distant  but  not  repellent;  the 
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moisture  that  had  been  denied  his  eyes  at  the  prayer-meeting 
overflowed  them  here,  the  words  that  had  choked  his  utterance 
an  hour  ago  now  rose  to  his  Hps.  He  threw  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  kneeHng  in  the  withered  grass, — a  mere  atom  in  the 
boundless  plain, — lifted  his  pale  face  against  the  irresponsive 
blue  and  prayed. 

He  prayed  that  the  unselfish  dream  of  his  bitter  boyhood,  his 
disappointed  youth,  might  come  to  pass.  He  prayed  that  he 
might  in  higher  hands  become  the  humble  instrument  of  good 
to  his  fellow  man.  He  prayed  that  the  deficiencies  of  his  scant 
education,  his  self-taught  learning,  his  helpless  isolation,  and 
his  inexperience  might  be  overlooked  or  reinforced  by  grace. 
He  prayed  that  the  Infinite  Compassion  might  enlighten  his 
ignorance  and  solitude  with  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit;  in  his 
very  weakness  he  prayed  for  some  special  revelation,  some  sign 
or  token,  some  visitation  or  gracious  unbending  from  that 
coldly  lifting  sky.  The  low  sun  burned  the  black  edge  of  the 
distant  tules  with  dull  eating  fires  as  he  prayed,  lit  the  dwarfed 
hills  with  a  brief  but  ineffectual  radiance,  and  then  died  out. 
The  lingering  trade  winds  fired  a  few  volleys  over  its  grave, 
and  then  lapsed  into  a  chilly  silence.  The  young  man  staggered 
to  his  feet;  it  was  quite  dark  now,  but  the  coming  night  had  ad- 
vanced a  few  starry  vedettes  so  near  the  plain  they  looked  like 
human  watch-fires.  For  an  instant  he  could  not  remember 
where  he  was.  Then  a  light  trembled  far  down  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley.  Brother  Gideon  recognized  it.  It  was  in  the 
lonely  farmhouse  of  the  widow  of  the  last  Circuit  preacher. 


The  abode  of  the  late  Reverend  Marvin  Hiler  remained  in  the 
disorganized  condition  he  had  left  it  when  removed  from  his 
sphere  of  earthly  uselessness  and  continuous  accident.  The 
straggling  fence  that  only  half  inclosed  the  house  and  barn  had 
stopped  at  that  point  where  the  two  deacons  who  had  each  vol- 
unteered to  do  a  day's  work  on  it  had  completed  their  allotted 
time.  The  building  of  the  barn  had  been  arrested  when  the 
half  load  of  timber  contributed  by  Sugar  Mill  brethren  was  ex- 
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hausted,  and  three  windows  given  by  "Christian  Seekers"  at 
Martinez  painfully  accented  the  boarded  spaces  for  the  other 
three  that  "Unknown  Friends"  in  Tasajara  had  promised  but 
not  yet  supplied.  In  the  clearing  some  trees  that  had  been 
felled  but  not  taken  away  added  to  the  general  incom- 
pleteness. 

Something  of  this  unfinished  character  clung  to  the  Widow 
Hiler  and  asserted  itself  in  her  three  children,  one  of  whom  was 
consistently  posthumous.  Prematurely  old  and  prematurely 
disappointed,  she  had  all  the  inexperience  of  girlhood  with  the 
cares  of  maternity,  and  kept  in  her  family  circle  the  freshness  of 
an  old  maid's  misogynistic  antipathies  with  a  certain  guilty  and 
remorseful  consciousness  of  widowhood.  She  supported  the 
meagre  household  to  which  her  husband  had  contributed  only 
the  extra  mouths  to  feed  with  reproachful  astonishment  and 
weary  incapacity.  She  had  long  since  grown  tired  of  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet  of  which  she  declared  "the  Lord  had 
taken  one."  During  her  two  years'  widowhood  she  had  waited 
on  Providence,  who  by  a  pleasing  local  fiction  had  been  made 
responsible  for  the  disused  and  cast-off  furniture  and  clothing 
which,  accompanied  with  scriptural  texts,  found  their  way 
mysteriously  into  her  few  habitable  rooms.  The  providential 
manna  was  not  always  fresh;  the  ravens  who  fed  her  and  her 
little  ones  with  flour  from  the  Sugar  Mills  did  not  always  select 
the  best  quality.  Small  wonder  that,  sitting  by  her  lonely 
hearthstone, — a  borrowed  stove  that  supplemented  the  un- 
finished fireplace, — surrounded  by  her  mismatched  furniture 
and  clad  in  misfitting  garments,  she  had  contracted  a  habit  of 
sniffling  during  her  dreary  watches.  In  her  weaker  moments 
she  attributed  it  to  grief;  in  her  stronger  intervals  she  knew  that 
it  sprang  from  damp  and  draught. 

In  her  apathy  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  at  her  unprotected 
door  even  at  that  hour  neither  surprised  nor  alarmed  her.  She 
lifted  her  head  as  the  door  opened,  and  the  pale  face  of  Gideon 
Deane  looked  into  the  room.  She  moved  aside  the  cradle  she 
was  rocking,  and  taking  a  saucepan  and  teacup  from  a  chair 
beside  her,  absently  dusted  it  with  her  apron,  and  pointing  to 
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the  vacant  seat,  said,  "Take  a  chair"  as  quietly  as  if  he  had 
stepped  from  the  next  room  instead  of  the  outer  darkness. 

"I'll  put  up  my  horse  first,"  said  Gideon  gently. 

"So  do,"  responded  the  widow  briefly. 

Gideon  led  his  horse  across  the  inclosure,  stumbling  over  the 
heaps  of  rubbish,  dried  chips,  and  weather-beaten  shavings  with 
which  it  was  strewn,  until  he  reached  the  unfinished  barn,  where 
he  temporarily  bestowed  his  beast.  Then  taking  a  rusty  axe, 
by  the  faint  light  of  the  stars,  he  attacked  one  of  the  fallen  trees 
with  such  energy  that  at  the  end  of  ten  nlinutes  he  reappeared 
at  the  door  with  an  armful  of  cut  boughs  and  chips,  which  he 
quietly  deposited  behind  the  stove.  Observing  that  he  was  still 
standing  as  if  looking  for  something,  the  widow  lifted  her  eyes 
and  said,  "Ef  it's  the  bucket,  I  reckon  ye'll  find  it  at  the  spring, 
where  one  of  them  foolish  Filgee  boys  left  it.  I've  been  that 
tuckered  out  sens  sundown,  I  ain't  had  the  ambition  to  go  and 
tote  it  back."  Without  a  word  Gideon  repaired  to  the  spring, 
filled  the  missing  bucket,  replaced  the  hoop  on  the  loosened 
staves  of  another  he  found  lying  useless  beside  it,  and  again  re- 
turned to  the  house.  The  widow  once  more  pointed  to  the 
chair,  and  Gideon  sat  down.  "It's  quite  a  spell  sens  you  wos 
here,"  said  the  Widow  Hiler,  returning  her  foot  to  the  cradle- 
rocker;  "not  sens  yer  was  ordained.  Be'n  practicin',  I  reckon, 
at  the  meetin'." 

A  slight  color  came  into  his  cheek.  "My  place  is  not  there. 
Sister  Hiler,"  he  said  gently;  "it's  for  those  with  the  gift  o' 
tongues.  I  go  forth  only  a  common  laborer  in  the  vineyard." 
He  stopped  and  hesitated;  he  might  have  said  more,  but  the 
widow,  who  was  familiar  with  that  kind  of  humility  as  the 
ordinary  perfunctory  expression  of  her  class,  suggested  no 
sympathetic  interest  in  his  mission. 

"Thar's  a  deal  o'  talk  over  there,"  she  said  dryly,  "and  thar's 
folks  ez  thinks  thar's  a  deal  o'  money  spent  in  picnicking  the 
Gospel  that  might  be  given  to  them  ez  wish  to  spread  it,  or  to 
their  widows  and  children.  But  that  don't  consarn  you.  Brother 
Gideon.  Sister  Parsons  hez  money  enough  to  setde  her  darter 
Mealy  comfortably  on  her  own  land;  and  I've  heard  tell  that 
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you  and  Meely  was  only  waitin'  till  you  was  ordained  to  be 
jined  together.  You'll  hev  an  easier  time  of  it,  Brother  Gideon, 
than  poor  Marvin  Hiler  had,"  she  continued,  suppressing  her 
tears  with  a  certain  astringency  that  took  the  place  of  her  lost 
pride;  "but  the  Lord  wills  that  some  should  be  tried  and  some  not." 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Meely  Parsons,"  said  Gideon 
quietly. 

The  widow  took  her  foot  from  the  rocker.  "Not  marry 
Meely!"  she  repeated  vaguely.  But  relapsing  into  her  despond- 
ent mood,  she  continued:  "Then  I  recken  it's  true  what  other 
folks  sez  of  Brother  Silas  Braggley  makin'  up  to  her  and  his 
powerful  exhortin'  influence  over  her  ma.  Folks  sez  ez  Sister 
Parsons  hez  just  resigned  her  soul  inter  his  keepin'." 

"Brother  Silas  hez  a  heavenly  gift,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
gentle  enthusiasm;  "and  perhaps  it  may  be  so.  If  it  is,  it  is  the 
Lord's  will.  But  I  do  not  marry  Meely  because  my  life  and 
my  ways  henceforth  must  lie  far  beyond  her  sphere  of  strength. 
I  oughtn't  to  drag  a  young,  inexperienced  soul  with  me  to  battle 
and  struggle  in  the  thorny  paths  that  I  must  tread." 

"I  reckon  you  know  your  own  mind,"  said  Sister  Hiler 
grimly.  "But  thar's  folks  ez  might  allow  that  Meely  Parsons 
ain't  any  better  than  others,  that  she  shouldn't  have  her  share 
o'  trials  and  keers  and  crosses.  Riches  and  bringin'  up  don't 
exempt  folks  from  the  shadder.  /  married  Marvin  Hiler  outer 
a  house  ez  good  ez  Sister  Parsons',  and  at  a  time  when  old 
Cyrus  Parsons  hadn't  a  roof  to  his  head  but  the  cover  of  the 
emigrant  wagon  he  kem  across  the  plains  in.  I  might  say  ez 
Marvin  knowed  pretty  well  wot  it  was  to  have  a  helpmeet  in 
his  ministration,  if  it  wasn't  vanity  of  sperit  to  say  it  now.  But 
the  flesh  is  weak,  Brother  Gideon."  Her  influenza  here  re- 
solved itself  into  unmistakable  tears,  which  she  wiped  away 
with  the  first  article  that  was  accessible  in  the  work-bag  before 
her.  As  it  chanced  to  be  a  black  silk  neckerchief  of  the  deceased 
Hiler,  the  result  was  funereal,  suggestive,  but  practically  in- 
effective. 

"You  were  a  good  wife  to  Brother  Hiler,"  said  the  young 
man  gently.    "Everybody  knows  that." 
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"It's  suthin'  to  think  of  since  he's  gone,"  continued  the 
widow,  bringing  her  work  nearer  to  her  eyes  to  adjust  it  to 
their  tear-dimmed  focus.  "It's  suthin'  to  lay  to  heart  in  the 
lonely  days  and  nights  when  thar's  no  man  round  to  fetch  water 
and  wood  and  lend  a  hand  to  doin'  chores;  it's  suthin'  to  remem- 
ber, with  his  three  children  to  feed,  and  little  Selby,  the  eldest, 
that  vain  and  useless  that  he  can't  even  tote  the  baby  round 
while  I  do  the  work  of  a  hired  man." 

"It's  a  hard  trial.  Sister  Hiler,"  said  Gideon,  "but  the  Lord 
has  His  appointed  time." 

Familiar  as  consolation  by  vague  quotation  was  to  Sister 
Hiler,  there  was  an  occult  sympathy  in  the  tone  in  which  this 
was  offered  that  lifted  her  for  an  instant  out  of  her  narrower 
self  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  The  personal  abstraction  of 
the  devotee  had  no  place  in  the  deep  dark  eyes  that  were  lifted 
from  the  cradle  to  hers  with  a  sad,  discriminating,  and  almost 
womanly  sympathy.  Surprised  out  of  her  selfish  preoccupa- 
tion, she  was  reminded  of  her  apparent  callousness  to  what 
might  be  his  present  disappointment.  Perhaps  it  seemed  strange 
to  her,  too,  that  those  tender  eyes  should  go  a-begging. 

"Yer  takin'  a  Christian  view  of  yer  own  disappointment. 
Brother  Gideon,"  she  said,  with  less  astringency  of  manner; 
"but  every  heart  knoweth  its  own  sorrer.  I'll  be  gettin'  supper 
now  that  the  baby's  sleepin'  sound,  and  ye'll  sit  by  and  eat." 

"If  you  let  me  help  you.  Sister  Hiler,"  said  the  young  man 
with  a  cheerfulness  that  belied  any  overwhelming  heart  affec- 
tion, and  awakened  in  the  widow  a  feminine  curiosity  as  to  his 
real  feelings  to  Meely.  But  her  further  questioning  was  met 
with  a  frank,  amiable,  and  simple  brevity  that  was  as  puzzling 
as  the  most  artful  periphrase  of  tact.  Accustomed  as  she  was 
to  the  loquacity  of  grief  and  the  confiding  prolixity  of  disap- 
pointed lovers,  she  could  not  understand  her  guest's  quiescent 
attitude.  Her  curiosity,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  the  ha- 
bitual contemplation  of  her  own  sorrows,  and  she  could  not 
forego  the  opportune  presence  of  a  sympathizing  auditor  to 
whom  she  could  relieve  her  feelings.  The  preparations  for  the 
evening  meal  were  therefore  accompanied  by  a  dreary  mono- 
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tone  of  lamentation.  She  bewailed  her  lost  youth,  her  brief 
courtship,  the  struggles  of  her  early  married  life,  her  premature 
widowhood,  her  penurious  and  helpless  existence,  the  disrup- 
tion of  all  her  present  ties,  the  hopelessness  of  the  future.  She 
rehearsed  the  unending  plaint  of  those  long  evenings,  set  to  the 
music  of  the  restless  wind  around  her  bleak  dwelling,  with 
something  of  its  stridulous  reiteration.  The  young  man  lis- 
tened, and  replied  with  softly  assenting  eyes,  but  without  paus- 
ing in  the  material  aid  that  he  was  quietly  giving  her.  He  had 
removed  the  cradle  of  the  sleeping  child  to  the  bedroom,  quieted 
the  sudden  wakefulness  of  "Pinkey,"  rearranged  the  straggling 
furniture  of  the  sitting-room  with  much  order  and  tidiness,  re- 
paired the  hinges  of  a  rebellious  shutter  and  the  lock  of  an 
unyielding  door,  and  yet  had  apparently  retained  an  unabated 
interest  in  her  spoken  woes.  Surprised  once  more  into  rec- 
ognizing this  devotion,  Sister  Hiler  abruptly  arrested  her  mono- 
logue. 

"Well,  if  you  ain't  the  handiest  man  I  ever  seed  about  a 
house!" 

"Am  I?"  said  Gideon,  with  suddenly  sparkling  eyes.  "Do 
you  really  think  so.^" 

"I  do." 

"Then  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am."  His  frank  face  so 
unmistakably  showed  his  simple  gratification  that  the  widow, 
after  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
bewildering  fancy.  The  first  effect  of  it  was  the  abrupt  with- 
drawal of  her  eyes,  then  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood  to  her  fore- 
head that  finally  extended  to  her  cheek-bones,  and  then  an 
interval  of  forgetfulness  where  she  remained  with  a  plate  held 
vaguely  in  her  hand.  When  she  succeeded  at  last  in  putting  it 
on  the  table  instead  of  the  young  man's  lap,  she  said  in  a  voice 
quite  unlike  her  own: — 

"Sho!" 

"I  mean  it,"  said  Gideon  cheerfully.  After  a  pause,  in  which 
he  unostentatiously  rearranged  the  table  which  the  widow  was 
abstractedly  disorganizing,  he  said  gently,  "After  tea,  when 
you're  not  so  much  flustered  with  work  and  worry,  and  more 
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composed  in  spirit,  we'll  have  a  little  talk,  Sister  Hiler.  I'm  in 
no  hurry  to-night,  and  if  you  don't  mind  I'll  make  myself  com- 
fortable in  the  barn  with  my  blanket  until  sunup  to-morrow.  I 
can  get  up  early  enough  to  do  some  odd  chores  around  the  lot 
before  I  go." 

"You  know  best,  Brother  Gideon,"  said  the  widow  faintly, 
"and  if  you  think  it's  the  Lord's  will,  and  no  speshal  trouble  to 
you,  so  do.  But  sakes  alive!  it's  time  I  tidied  myself  a  little," 
she  continued,  lifting  one  hand  to  her  hair,  while  with  the 
other  she  endeavored  to  fasten  a  buttonless  collar;  "leavin' 
alone  the  vanities  o'  dress,  it's  ez  much  as  one  can  do  to  keep  a 
clean  rag  on  with  the  children  climbin'  over  ye.  Sit  by,  and 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minit."  She  retired  to  the  back  room,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  "with  smoothed  hair  and  a  palm-leaf 
broche  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  which  not  only  con- 
cealed the  ravages  made  by  time  and  maternity  on  the  gown 
beneath,  but  to  some  extent  gave  her  the  suggestion  of  being 
a  casual  visitor  in  her  own  household.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  Sister  Hiler  rather  lent  herself 
to  this  idea,  possibly  from  the  fact  that  it  temporarily  obliter- 
ated the  children,  and  quite  removed  her  from  any  responsibil- 
ity in  the  unpicturesque  household.  This  effect  was  only 
marred  by  the  absence  of  any  impression  upon  Gideon,  who 
scarcely  appeared  to  notice  the  change,  and  whose  soft  eyes 
seemed  rather  to  identify  the  miserable  woman  under  her 
forced  disguise.  He  prefaced  the  meal  with  a  fervent  grace,  to 
which  the  widow  listened  with  something  of  the  conscious  at- 
titude she  had  adopted  at  church  during  her  late  husband's 
ministration,  and  during  the  meal  she  ate  with  a  like  conscious- 
ness of  "company  manners." 

Later  that  evening  Selby  Hiler  woke  up  in  his  little  truckle 
bed,  listening  to  the  rising  midnight  wind,  which  in  his  childish 
fancy  he  confounded  with  the  sound  of  voices  that  came 
through  the  open  door  of  the  living-room.  He  recognized  the 
deep  voice  of  the  young  minister,  Gideon,  and  the  occasional 
tearful  responses  of  his  mother,  and  he  was  fancying  himself 
again  at  church  when  he  heard  a  step,  and  the  young  preacher 
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seemed  to  enter  the  room,  and  going  to  the  bed  leaned  over  it 
and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  then  bent  over  his  little 
brother  and  sister  and  kissed  them  too.  Then  he  slowly  re- 
entered the  living-room.  Lifting  himself  softly  on  his  elbow, 
Selby  saw  him  go  up  towards  his  mother,  who  was  crying, 
with  her  head  on  the  table,  and  kiss  her  also  on  the  forehead. 
Then  he  said  "Good-night,"  and  the  front  door  closed,  and 
Selby  heard  his  footsteps  crossing  the  lot  towards  the  barn. 
His  mother  was  still  sitting  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands 
when  he  fell  asleep. 

She  sat  by  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  until  the  house  was 
still  again;  then  she  rose  and  wiped  her  eyes.  "Et's  a  good 
thing,"  she  said,  going  to  the  bedroom  door,  and  looking  in 
upon  her  sleeping  children;  "et's  a  mercy  and  a  blessing  for  them 
and — for — me.  But — but — he  might — hev — said — he — loved 
me!" 

Ill 

Although  Gideon  Deane  contrived  to  find  a  nest  for  his 
blanket  in  the  mouldy  straw  of  the  unfinished  barn  loft,  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  restlessly  watched  the  stars  through  the 
cracks  of  the  boarded  roof,  and  listened  to  the  wind  that  made 
the  half-open  structure  as  vocal  as  a  sea-shell,  until  past  mid- 
night. Once  or  twice  he  had  fancied  he  heard  the  tramp  of 
horse-hoofs  on  the  far-off  trail,  and  now  it  seemed  to  approach 
nearer,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  voices.  Gideon  raised  his. 
head  and  looked  through  the  doorway  of  the  loft.  He  was  not 
mistaken;  two  men  had  halted  in  the  road  before  the  house, 
and  were  examining  it  as  if  uncertain  if  it  were  the  dwelling  they 
were  seeking,  and  were  hesitating  if  they  should  rouse  the  in- 
mates. Thinking  he  might  spare  the  widow  this  disturbance 
to  her  slumbers,  and  possibly  some  alarm,  he  rose  quickly,  and 
descending  to  the  inclosure  walked  towards  the  house.  As  he 
approached  the  men  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  by  accident  or 
design  ranged  themselves  on  either  side.  A  glance  showed 
him  they  were  strangers  to  the  locality. 

"We're  lookin'  fer  the  preacher  that  lives  here,"  said  one. 
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who  seemed  to  be  the  elder.  "A  man  by  the  name  o'  Hiler,  I 
reckon!" 

"Brother  Hiler  has  been  dead  two  years,"  responded  Gideon. 
"His  widow  and  children  live  here." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  The  younger  one 
laughed;  the  elder  mumbled  something  about  its  being  "three 
years  ago,"  and  then  turning  suddenly  on  Gideon,  said: — 

"P'r'aps  jyowVe  a  preacher?" 

"I  am." 

"Can  you  come  to  a  dying  man.'^" 

"I  will." 

The  two  men  again  looked  at  each  other.  "But,"  continued 
Gideon  softly,  "you'll  please  keep  quiet  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
widow  and  her  children  while  I  get  my  horse."  He  turned 
away;  the  younger  man  made  a  movement  as  if  to  stop  him, 
but  the  elder  quickly  restrained  his  hand.  "He  isn't  goin'  to 
run  away,"  he  whispered.  "Look,"  he  added,  as  Gideon  a 
moment  later  reappeared  mounted  and  equipped. 

"Do  you  think  we'll  be  in  time.^"  asked  the  young  preacher 
as  they  rode  quickly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  tules. 

The  younger  repressed  a  laugh;  the  other  answered  grimly, 
"I  reckon." 

"And  is  he  conscious  of  his  danger.'^" 

"I  reckon." 

Gideon  did  not  speak  again.  But  as  the  onus  of  that  silence 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  other  two,  the  last  speaker,  after  a  few 
moments'  silent  and  rapid  riding,  continued  abruptly,  "You 
don't  seem  curious.''" 

"Of  what.^"  said  Gideon,  lifting  his  soft  eyes  to  the  speaker. 
"You  tell  me  of  a  brother  at  the  point  of  death,  who  seeks  the 
Lord  through  an  humble  vessel  like  myself.  He  will  tell  me  the 
rest." 

A  silence  still  more  constrained  on  the  part  of  the  two 
strangers  followed,  which  they  endeavored  to  escape  from  by 
furious  riding;  so  that  in  half  an  hour  the  party  had  reached  a 
point  where  the  tules  began  to  sap  the  arid  plain,  while  beyond 
them  broadened  the  lagoons  of  the  distant  river.    In  the  fore- 
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ground,  near  a  clump  of  dwarfed  willows,  a  camp-fire  was 
burning,  around  which  fifteen  or  twenty  armed  men  were  col- 
lected, their  horses  picketed  in  an  outer  circle  guarded  by  two 
mounted  sentries.  A  blasted  cottonwood  with  a  single  black 
arm  extended  over  the  tules  stood  ominously  against  the  dark 
sky. 

The  circle  opened  to  receive  them  and  closed  again.  The 
elder  man  dismounted,  and  leading  Gideon  to  the  blasted  cot- 
tonwood, pointed  to  a  pinioned  man  seated  at  its  foot  with  an 
armed  guard  over  him.  He  looked  up  at  Gideon  with  an 
amused  smile. 

"You  said  it  was  a  dying  man,"  said  Gideon,  recoiling. 

"He  will  be  a  dead  man  in  half  an  hour,"  returned  the 
stranger. 

"And  you.^" 

"We  are -the  Vigilantes  from  Alamo.  This  man,"  pointing 
to  the  prisoner,  "is  a  gambler  who  killed  a  man  yesterday.  We 
hunted  him  here,  tried  him  an  hour  ago,  and  found  him  guilty. 
The  last  man  we  hung  here,  three  years  ago,  asked  for  a  parson. 
We  brought  him  the  man  who  used  to  live  where  we  found 
you.  So  we  thought  we'd  give  this  man  the  same  show,  and 
brought  you." 

"And  if  I  refuse.^"  said  Gideon. 

The  leader  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"That's  his  lookout,  not  ours.  We've  given  him  the  chance. 
Drive  ahead,  boys,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  others;  "the 
parson  allows  he  won't  take  a  hand." 

"One  moment,"  said  Gideon,  in  desperation,  "one  moment, 
for  the  sake  of  that  God  you  have  brought  me  here  to  invoke 
in  behalf  of  this  wretched  man.  One  moment,  for  the  sake  of 
Him  in  whose  presence  you  must  stand  one  day  as  he  does 
now."  With  passionate  earnestness  he  pointed  out  the  vindic- 
tive impulse  they  were  mistaking  for  Divine  justice;  with  pa- 
thetic fervency  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  implored  their  mercy 
for  the  culprit.  But  in  vain.  As  at  the  camp-meeting  of  the 
day  before,  he  was  chilled  to  find  his  words  seemed  to  fall  on 
unheeding  and  unsympathetic  ears.    He  looked  around  on  their 
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abstracted  faces;  in  their  gloomy  savage  enthusiasm  for  expi- 
atory sacrifice,  lie  was  horrified  to  find  the  same  unreasoning 
exaltation  that  had  checked  his  exhortations  then.  Only  one 
face  looked  upon  his,  half  mischievously,  half  compassionately. 
It  was  the  prisoner's. 

"Yer  wastin'  time  on  us,"  said  the  leader  dryly;  "wastin'  his 
time.    Hadn't  you  better  talk  to  him.^" 

Gideon  rose  to  his  feet,  pale  and  cold.  "He  may  have  some- 
thing to  confess.  May  I  speak  with  him  alone.^"  he  said 
gently. 

The  leader  motioned  to  the  sentry  to  fall  back.  Gideon 
placed  himself  before  the  prisoner  so  that  in  the  faint  light  cf 
the  camp-fire  the  man's  figure  was  partly  hidden  by  his  own. 
"You  meant  well  with  your  little  bluff,  pardner,"  said  the 
prisoner,  not  unkindly,  "but  they've  got  the  cards  to  win." 

"Kneel  down  with  your  back  to  me,"  said  Gideon  in  a  low 
voice.  The  prisoner  fell  on  his  knees.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  Gideon's  hand  and  the  gliding  of  steel  behind  his  back,  and 
the  severed  cords  hung  loosely  on  his  arms  and  legs. 

"When  I  lift  my  voice  to  God,  brother,"  said  Gideon  softly, 
"drop  on  your  face  and  crawl  as  far  as  you  can  in  a  straight  line 
in  my  shadow,  then  break  for  the  tules.  I  will  stand  between 
you  and  their  first  fire." 

"Arc  you  mad?"  said  the  prisoner.  "Do  you  think  they 
won't  fire  lest  they  should  hurt  you.^  Man!  they'll  killjyow,  the 
first  thing." 

"So  be  it — if  your  chance  is  better." 

Still  on  his  knees,  the  man  grasped  Gideon's  two  hands  in  his 
own  and  devoured  him  with  his  eyes. 

"You  mean  it.'*" 

"I  do." 

"Then,"  said  the  prisoner  quietly,  "I  reckon  I'll  stop  and 
hear  what  you've  got  to  say  about  God  until  they're 
ready." 

"You  refuse  to  fly.'*" 

"I  reckon  I  was  never  better  fitted  to  die  than  now,"  said  the 
prisoner,  still  grasping  his  hand.    After  a  pause  he  added  in  a 
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lower  tone,  "I  can't  pray — but — I  think,"  he  hesitated — "I 
think  I  could  manage  to  ring  in  in  a  hymn." 

"Will  you  try,  brother?" 

"Yes." 

With  their  hands  tightly  clasped  together,  Gideon  lifted  his 
gentle  voice.  The  air  was  a  common  one,  familiar  in  the  local 
religious  gatherings,  and  after  the  first  verse  one  or  two  of  the 
sullen  lookers-on  joined  not  unkindly  in  the  refrain.  But  as  he 
went  on  the  air  and  words  seemed  to  offer  a  vague  expression 
to  the  dull,  lowering  animal  emotion  of  the  savage  concourse; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  verse  the  refrain,  augmented  in 
volume  and  swelled  by  every  voice  in  the  camp,  swept  out  over 
the  hollow  plain. 

It  was  met  in  the  distance  by  a  far-off  cry.  With  an  oath 
taking  the  place  of  his  supplication,  the  leader  sprang  to  his 
feet.  But  too  late!  The  cry  was  repeated  as  a  nearer  slogan  of 
defiance — the  plain  shook — there  was  the  tempestuous  onset 
of  furious  hoofs — a  dozen  shots — the  scattering  of  the  embers 
of  the  camp-fire  into  a  thousand  vanishing  sparks  even  as  the 
lurid  gathering  of  savage  humanity  was  dispersed  and  dissipated 
over  the  plain,  and  Gideon  and  the  prisoner  stood  alone.  But 
as  the  sheriff  of  Contra  Costa  with  his  rescuing  posse  swept  by, 
the  man  they  had  come  to  save  fell  forward  in  Gideon's  arms 
with  a  bullet  in  his  breast — the  Parthian  shot  of  the  flying 
Vigilante  leader. 

The  eager  crowd  that  surged  around  him  with  outstretched, 
helping  hands  would  have  hustled  Gideon  aside.  But  the 
wounded  man  roused  himself,  and  throwing  an  arm  around  the 
young  preacher's  neck,  warned  them  back  with  the  other. 
"Stand  back!"  he  gasped.  "He  risked  his  life  for  mine!  Look 
at  him,  boys!  Wanted  ter  stand  up  'twixt  them  hounds  and  me 
and  draw  their  fire  on  himself!  Ain't  he  just  hell.'^"  he  stopped; 
an  apologetic  smile  crossed  his  lips.  "I  clean  forgot,  pardner; 
but  it's  all  right.  I  said  I  was  ready  to  go;  and  I  am."  His  arm 
slipped  from  Gideon's  neck;  he  slid  to  the  ground;  he  had  fainted. 

A  dark,  military-looking  man  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd — the  surgeon,   one  of  the  posse,   accompanied  by  a 
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younger  man  fastidiously  dressed.  The  former  bent  over  the 
unconscious  prisoner,  and  tore  open  his  shirt;  the  latter  fol- 
lowed his  movements  with  a  flush  of  anxious  inquiry  in  his 
handsome,  careless  face.  After  a  moment's  pause  the  surgeon, 
without  looking  up,  answered  the  young  man's  mute  question- 
ing.   "Better  send  the  sheriff  here  at  once.  Jack." 

"He  is  here,"  responded  the  official,  joining  the  group. 

The  surgeon  looked  up  at  him.  "I  am  afraid  they've  put  the 
case  out  of  your  jurisdiction,  sheriff,"  he  said  grimly.  "It's 
only  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  at  best — perhaps  only  a  few 
hours.    But  he  won't  live  to  be  taken  back  to  jail." 

"Will  he  live  to  go  as  far  as  Martinez.'^"  asked  the  young  man 
addressed  as  Jack. 

"With  care,  perhaps." 

"Will  you  be  responsible  for  him.  Jack  Hamlin.^"  said  the 
sheriff  suddenly. 

"I  will." 

"Then  take  him.    Stay,  he's  coming  to." 

The  wounded  man  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  They  fell  upon 
Jack  Hamlin  with  a  pleased  look  of  recognition,  but  almost  in- 
stantly and  anxiously  glanced  around  as  if  seeking  another. 
Leaning  over  him.  Jack  said  gayly,  "They've  passed  you  over 
to  me,  old  man;  are  you  willing.'^" 

The  wounded  man's  eyes  assented,  but  still  moved  restlessly 
from  side  to  side. 

"Is  there  any  one  you  want  to  go  with  you.^" 

"Yes,"  said  the  eyes. 

"The  doctor,  of  course.'^" 

The  eyes  did  not  answer.  Gideon  dropped  on  his  knees  be- 
side him.  A  ray  of  light  flashed  in  the  helpless  man's  eyes  and 
transfigured  his  whole  face. 

"You  want  him('"  said  Jack  incredulously. 

"Yes,"  said  the  eyes. 

"What — the  preacher.^" 

The  lips  struggled  to  speak.  Everybody  bent  down  to  hear 
his  reply. 

"You  bet,"  he  said  faintly. 
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IV 

It  was  early  morning  when  the  wagon  containing  the  wounded 
man,  Gideon,  Jack  Hamlin,  and  the  surgeon  crept  slowly 
through  the  streets  of  Martinez  and  stopped  before  the  door  of 
the  "Palmetto  Shades."  The  upper  floor  of  this  saloon  and 
hostelry  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hamlin  as  his  private  lodgings, 
and  was  fitted  up  with  the  usual  luxury  and  more  than  the  usual 
fastidiousness  of  his  extravagant  class.  As  the  dusty  and  travel- 
worn  party  trod  the  soft  carpets  and  brushed  aside  the  silken 
hangings  in  their  slow  progress  with  their  helpless  burden  to 
the  lace-canopied  and  snowy  couch  of  the  young  gambler,  it 
seemed  almost  a  profanation  of  some  feminine  seclusion. 
Gideon,  to  whom  such  luxury  was  unknown,  was  profoundly 
troubled.  The  voluptuous  ease  and  sensuousness,  the  refine- 
ments of  a  life  of  irresponsible  indulgence,  affected  him  with  a 
physical  terror  to  which  in  his  late  moment  of  real  peril  he  had 
been  a  stranger;  the  gilding  and  mirrors  blinded  his  eyes;  even 
the  faint  perfume  seemed  to  him  an  unhallowed  incense,  and 
turned  him  sick  and  giddy.  Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to 
disease  and  misery  in  their  humblest  places  and  meanest  sur- 
roundings, the  wounded  desperado  lying  in  laces  and  fine  linen 
seemed  to  him  monstrous  and  unnatural.  It  required  all  his 
self-abnegation,  all  his  sense  of  duty,  all  his  deep  pity,  and  all 
the  instinctive  tact  which  was  born  of  his  gentle  thoughtfulness 
for  others,  to  repress  a  shrinking.  But  when  the  miserable 
cause  of  all  again  opened  his  eyes  and  sought  Gideon's  hand, 
he  forgot  it  all.  Happily,  Hamlin,  who  had  been  watching  him 
with  wondering  but  critical  eyes,  mistook  his  concern.  "Don't 
you  worry  about  that  gin-mill  and  hash-gymnasium  down- 
stairs," he  said.  "I've  given  the  proprietor  a  thousand  dollars 
to  shut  up  shop  as  long  as  this  thing  lasts."  That  this  was  done 
from  some  delicate  sense  of  respect  to  the  preacher's  domiciliary 
presence,  and  not  entirely  to  secure  complete  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion for  the  invalid,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hamlin's 
drawing  and  dining  rooms,  and  even  the  hall,  were  filled  with 
eager  friends  and  inquirers.    It  was  discomposing  to  Gideon  to 
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find  himself  almost  an  equal  subject  of  interest  and  curiosity  to 
the  visitors.  The  story  of  his  simple  devotion  had  lost  nothing 
by  report;  hats  were  doffed  in  his  presence  that  might  have 
grown  to  their  wearers'  heads;  the  boldest  eyes  dropped  as  he 
passed  by;  he  had  only  to  put  his  pale  face  out  of  the  bedroom 
door  and  the  loudest  discussion,  heated  by  drink  or  affection, 
fell  to  a  whisper.  The  surgeon,  who  had  recognized  the  one 
dominant  wish  of  the  hopelessly  sinking  man,  gravely  retired, 
leaving  Gideon  a  few  simple  instructions  and  directions  for 
their  use.  "He'll  last  as  long  as  he  has  need  of  you,"  he  said 
respectfully.  "My  art  is  only  second  here.  God  help  you  both! 
When  he  wakes,  make  the  most  of  your  time." 

In  a  few  moments  he  did  waken,  and  as  before  turned  his 
fading  look  almost  instinctively  on  the  faithful,  gentle  eyes  that 
were  watching  him.  How  Gideon  made  the  most  of  his  time 
did  not  transpire,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  when  the  dying 
man  had  again  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  he  softly  opened 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room. 

Hamlin  started  hastily  to  his  feet.  He  had  cleared  the  room 
of  his  visitors,  and  was  alone.  He  turned  a  moment  towards 
the  window  before  he  faced  Gideon  with  inquiring  but  curiously 
shining  eyes. 

"Well.^"  he  said  hesitatingly. 

"Do  you  know  Kate  Somers.'^"  asked  Gideon. 

Hamlin  opened  his  brown  eyes.    "Yes." 

"Can  you  send  for  her.^" 

"What,  Aere.^" 

"Yes,  here." 

"What  for.^" 

"To  marry  him,"  said  Gideon  gendy.  "There's  no  time  to 
lose." 

"To  marry  him.'^" 

"He  wishes  it." 

"But  say — oh,  come,  now,"  said  Hamlin  confidentially,  lean- 
ing back  with  his  hands  on  the  top  of  a  chair.  "Ain't  this  play- 
ing it  a  litde — just  a  little — too  low  down.^  Of  course  you 
mean  well,  and  all  that;  but  come,  now,  say — couldn't  you  just 
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let  up  on  him  there?  Why,  she" — Hamlin  softly  closed  the 
door — "she's  got  no  character." 

"The  more  reason  he  should  give  her  one." 

A  cynical  knowledge  of  matrimony  imparted  to  him  by  the 
wives  of  others  evidently  colored  Mr.  Hamlin's  views.  "Well, 
perhaps  it's  all  the  same  if  he's  going  to  die.  But  isn't  it  rather 
rough  on  her?  I  don't  know,"  he  added  reflectively;  "she  was 
sniveling  round  here  a  little  while  ago,  until  I  sent  her  away." 

"You  sent  her  away!"  echoed  Gideon. 

"I  did." 

"Why.?"' 

"Because  jyow  were  here." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Hamlin  departed,  and  in  half  an  hour  re- 
appeared with  two  brilliantly  dressed  women.  One,  hysterical, 
tearful,  frightened,  and  pallid,  was  the  destined  bride;  the  other, 
highly  colored,  excited,  and  pleasedly  observant,  was  her 
friend.  Two  men  hastily  summoned  from  the  anteroom  as 
witnesses  completed  the  group  that  moved  into  the  bedroom 
and  gathered  round  the  bed. 

The  ceremony  was  simple  and  brief.  It  was  well,  for  of  all 
who  took  part  in  it  none  was  more  shaken  by  emotion  than  the 
officiating  priest.  The  brilliant  dresses  of  the  women,  the  con- 
trast of  their  painted  faces  with  the  waxen  pallor  of  the  dying 
man;  the  terrible  incongruity  of  their  voices,  inflections,  expres- 
sions, and  familiarity;  the  mingled  perfume  of  cosmetics  and 
the  faint  odor  of  wine;  the  eyes  of  the  younger  woman  follow- 
ing his  movements  with  strange  absorption,  so  affected  him 
that  he  was  glad  when  he  could  fall  on  his  knees  at  last  and 
bury  his  face  in  the  pillow  of  the  sufferer.  The  hand  that  had 
been  placed  in  the  bride's  cold  fingers  slipped  from  them  and 
mechanically  sought  Gideon's  again.  The  significance  of  the 
unconscious  act  brought  the  first  spontaneous  tears  into  the 
woman's  eyes.  It  was  his  last  act,  for  when  Gideon's  voice  was 
again  lifted  in  prayer,  the  spirit  for  whom  it  was  offered  had 
risen  with  it,  as  it  were,  still  lovingly  hand  in  hand,  from  the 
earth  forever. 

The  funeral  was  arranged  for  two  days  later,  and  Gideon 
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found  that  his  services  had  been  so  seriously  yet  so  humbly 
counted  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  man  that  he  could 
scarce  find  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  them  that  it  was  the  function  of 
the  local  preacher — an  older  and  more  experienced  man  than 
himself.  "If  it  is,"  said  Jack  Hamlin  coolly,  "I'm  afraid  he 
won't  get  a  yaller  dog  to  come  to  his  church;  but  if  you  say 
you'll  preach  at  the  grave,  there  ain't  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
that  will  be  kept  away.  Don't  you  go  back  on  your  luck,  now; 
it's  something  awful  and  nigger-like.  You've  got  this  crowd 
where  the  hair  is  short;  excuse  me,  but  it's  so.  Talk  of  revivals! 
You  could  give  that  one-horse  show  in  Tasajara  a  hundred 
points,  and  skunk  them  easily."  Indeed  had  Gideon  been  ac- 
cessible to  vanity,  the  spontaneous  homage  he  met  with  every- 
where would  have  touched  him  more  sympathetically  and 
kindly  than  it  did;  but  in  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  own 
power  and  the  quality  they  worshiped  in  him,  he  felt  alarmed 
and  impatient  of  what  he  believed  to  be  their  weak  sympathy 
with  his  own  human  weakness.  In  the  depth  of  his  unselfish 
heart,  lit,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  by  the  scant,  inefficient 
lamp  of  his  youthful  experience,  he  really  believed  he  had  failed 
in  his  apostolic  mission  because  he  had  been  unable  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  the  Vigilantes  by  oral  appeal  and  argument.  Feel- 
ing thus,  the  reverence  of  these  irreligious  people  that  sur- 
rounded him,  the  facile  yielding  of  their  habits  and  prejudices 
to  his  half-uttered  wish,  appeared  to  him  only  a  temptation  of 
the  flesh.  No  one  had  sought  him  after  the  manner  of  the  camp- 
meeting;  he  had  converted  the  wounded  man  through  a  common 
weakness  of  their  humanity.  More  than  that,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  growing  fascination  for  the  truthfulness  and  sincerity  of 
that  class;  particularly  of  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  whose  conversion 
he  felt  he  could  never  attempt,  yet  whose  strange  friendship  al- 
ternately thrilled  and  frightened  him. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  funeral.  The  coffin,  half  smoth- 
ered in  wreaths  and  flowers,  stood  upon  trestles  in  the  anteroom, 
a  large  silver  plate  bearing  an  inscription  on  which  for  the  second 
time  Gideon  read  the  name  of  the  man  he  had  converted.  It 
was  a  name  associated  on  the  frontier  so  often  with  reckless 
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hardihood,  dissipation,  and  blood,  that  even  now  Gideon 
trembled  at  his  presumption,  and  was  chilled  by  a  momentary 
doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  his  labor.  Drawing  unconsciously 
nearer  to  the  mute  subject  of  his  thoughts,  he  threw  his  arms 
across  the  coffin  and  buried  his  face  between  them. 

A  stream  of  soft  music,  the  echo  of  some  forgotten  song, 
seemed  to  Gideon  to  suddenly  fill  and  possess  the  darkened 
room,  and  then  to  slowly  die  away  like  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  a  door  upon  a  flood  of  golden  radiance.  He  listened 
with  hushed  breath  and  a  beating  heart.  He  had  never  heard 
anything  like  it  before.  Again  the  strain  arose,  the  chords 
swelled  round  him,  until  from  their  midst  a  tenor  voice  broke 
high  and  steadfast,  like  a  star  in  troubled  skies.  Gideon  scarcely 
breathed.  It  was  a  hymn — but  such  a  hymn.  He  had  never 
conceived  there  could  be  such  beautiful  words,  joined  to  such 
exquisite  melody,  and  sung  with  a  grace  so  tender  and  true. 
What  were  all  other  hymns  to  this  ineffable  yearning  for  light, 
for  love,  and  for  infinite  rest.'^  Thrilled  and  exalted,  Gideon  felt 
his  doubts  pierced  and  scattered  by  that  illuminating  cry.  Sud- 
denly he  rose,  and  with  a  troubled  thought  pushed  open  the 
door  to  the  sitting-room.  It  was  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  sitting  be- 
fore a  parlor  organ.    The  music  ceased. 

"It  wasyow,"  stammered  Gideon. 

Jack  nodded,  struck  a  few  chords  by  way  of  finish,  and  then 
wheeled  round  on  the  music-stool  towards  Gideon.  His  face 
was  slightly  flushed.  "Yes.  I  used  to  be  the  organist  and  tenor 
in  our  church  in  the  States.  I  used  to  snatch  the  sinners  bald- 
headed  with  that.  Do  you  know  I  reckon  I'll  sing  that  to- 
morrow, if  you  like,  and  maybe  afterwards  we'll — but" — ^he 
stopped — "we'll  talk  of  that  after  the  funeral.  It's  business." 
Seeing  Gideon  still  glancing  with  a  troubled  air  from  the  organ 
to  himself,  he  said:  "Would  you  like  to  try  that  hymn  with 
me.'^    Come  on!" 

He  again  struck  the  chords.  As  the  whole  room  seemed  to 
throb  with  the  music,  Gideon  felt  himself  again  carried  away. 
Glancing  over  Jack's  shoulders,  he  could  read  the  words  but 
not  the  notes;  yet,  having  a  quick  ear  for  rhythm,  he  presently 
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joined  in  with  a  deep  but  uncultivated  baritone.  Together  they 
forgot  everything  else,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  were  only  re- 
called by  the  presence  of  a  silently  admiring  concourse  of 
votive-offering  friends  who  had  gathered  round  them. 

The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day  at  the  grave  dug  in  the 
public  cemetery — a  green  area  fenced  in  by  the  palisading  tules. 
The  words  of  Gideon  were  brief  but  humble;  the  strongest 
partisan  of  the  dead  man  could  find  no  fault  in  a  confession  of 
human  frailty  in  which  the  speaker  humbly  confessed  his  share; 
and  when  the  hymn  was  started  by  Hamlin  and  taken  up  by 
Gideon,  the  vast  multitude,  drawn  by  interest  and  curiosity, 
joined  as  in  a  solemn  Amen. 

Later,  when  those  two  strangely  assorted  friends  had  returned 
to  Mr.  Hamlin's  rooms  previous  to  Gideon's  departure,  the 
former,  in  a  manner  more  serious  than  his  habitual  cynical  good 
humor,  began:  "I  said  I  had  to  talk  business  with  you.  The 
boys  about  here  want  to  build  a  church  for  you,  and  are  ready 
to  plank  the  money  down  if  you'll  say  it's  a  go.  You  under- 
stand they  aren't  asking  you  to  run  in  opposition  to  that  Gospel 
sharp — excuse  me — that's  here  now,  nor  do  they  want  you  to 
run  a  side  show  in  connection  with  it.  They  want  you  to  be  in- 
dependent. They  don't  pin  you  down  to  any  kind  of  religion, 
you  know;  whatever  you  care  to  give  them — Methodist,  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian — is  mighty  good  enough  for  them,  if 
you'll  expound  it.  You  might  give  a  little  of  each,  or  one  on 
one  day  and  one  another — they'll  never  know  the  difference  if 
you  only  mix  the  drinks  yourself.  They'll  give  you  a  house 
and  guarantee  you  fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  first  year." 

He  stopped  and  walked  towards  the  window.  The  sunlight 
that  fell  upon  his  handsome  face  seemed  to  call  back  the  careless 
smile  to  his  lips  and  the  reckless  fire  to  his  brown  eyes.  'T 
don't  suppose  there's  a  man  among  them  that  wouldn't  tell  you 
all  this  in  a  great  deal  better  way  than  I  do.  But  the  darned 
fools — excuse  me — would  have  me  break  it  to  you.  Why,  I 
don't  know.  I  needn't  tell  you  I  like  you — not  only  for  what 
you  did  for  George — but  I  like  you  for  your  style — for  your- 
self.   And  I  want  you  to  accept.    You  could  keep  these  rooms 
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till  they  got  a  house  ready  for  you.  Together — you  and  me — 
we'd  make  that  organ  howl.  But  because  I  like  it — because  it's 
everything  to  us — and  nothing  to  you,  it  don't  seem  square  for 
me  to  ask  it.    Does  it.^" 

Gideon  replied  by  taking  Hamlin's  hand.  His  face  was  per- 
fectly pale,  but  his  look  collected.  He  had  not  expected  this 
offer,  and  yet  when  it  was  made  he  felt  as  if  he  had  known  it 
before — as  if  he  had  been  warned  of  it — as  if  it  was  the  great 
temptation  of  his  life.  Watching  him  with  an  earnestness  only 
slightly  overlaid  by  his  usual  manner,  Hamlin  went  on: — 

"I  know  it  would  be  lonely  here,  and  a  man  like  you  ought  to 
have  a  wife  for" — he  slightly  lifted  his  eyebrows — "for  ex- 
ample's sake.  I  heard  there  was  a  young  lady  in  the  case  over 
there  in  Tasajara — but  the  old  people  didn't  see  it  on  account 
of  your  position.  They'd  jump  at  it  now.  Eh.^  No.^  Well," 
continued  Jack,  with  a  decent  attempt  to  conceal  his  cynical 
relief,  "perhaps  those  boys  have  been  so  eager  to  find  out  all 
they  could  do  for  you  that  they've  been  sold.  Perhaps  we're 
making  equal  fools  of  ourselves  now  in  asking  you  to  stay.  But 
don't  say  no  just  yet — take  a  day  or  a  week  to  think  of  it.'* 

Gideon  still  pale  but  calm,  cast  his  eyes  around  the  elegant 
room,  at  the  magic  organ,  then  upon  the  slight  handsome  figure 
before  him.  "I  will  think  of  it,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
pressed  Jack's  hand.  "And  if  I  accept  you  will  find  me  here  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  this  time;  if  I  do  not  you  will  know  that  I 
keep  with  me  wherever  I  go  the  kindness,  the  brotherly  love, 
and  the  grace  of  God  that  prompts  your  offer,  even  though  He 
withholds  from  me  His  blessed  light,  which  alone  can  make  me 
know  His  wish."  He  stopped  and  hesitated.  "If  you  love  me. 
Jack,  don't  ask  me  to  stay,  but  pray  for  that  light  which  alone 
can  guide  my  feet  back  to  you,  or  take  me  hence  forever."  He 
once  more  tightly  pressed  the  hand  of  the  embarrassed  man 
before  him  and  was  gone. 

Passers-by  on  the  Martinez  road  that  night  remembered  a 
mute  and  ghostly  rider  who,  heedless  of  hail  or  greeting,  moved 
by  them  as  in  a  trance  or  vision.  But  the  Widow  Hiler  the  next 
morning,  coming  from  the  spring,  found  no  abstraction  or  pre- 
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occupation  in  the  soft  eyes  of  Gideon  Deane  as  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  her,  and  gently  relieved  her  of  the  bucket  she  was 
carrying.  A  quick  flush  of  color  over  her  brow  and  cheek- 
bones, as  if  a  hot  iron  had  passed  there,  and  a  certain  astringent 
coyness,  would  have  embarrassed  any  other  man  than  him. 

"Sho,  it's  you.    I  reck'ned  I'd  seen  the  last  of  you." 

"You  don't  mean  that.  Sister  Hiler,^"  said  Gideon,  with  a 
gentle  smile. 

"Well,  what  with  the  report  of  your  goin's  on  at  Martinez 
and  improvin'  the  occasion  of  that  sinner's  death,  and  leadin' 
a  revival,  I  reckoned  you'd  hev  forgotten  low  folks  at  Tasajara. 
And  if  your  goin'  to  be  settled  there  in  a  new  church,  with  new 
hearers,  I  reckon  you'll  want  new  surroundings  too.  Things 
change  and  young  folks  change  with  'em." 

They  had  reached  the  house.  Her  breath  was  quick  and  short 
as  if  she  and  not  Gideon  had  borne  the  burden.  He  placed  the 
bucket  in  its  accustomed  place  and  then  gently  took  her  hand  in 
his.  The  act  precipitated  the  last  drop  of  feeble  coquetry  she 
had  retained,  and  the  old  tears  took  its  place.  Let  us  hope  for 
the  last  time.  For  as  Gideon  stooped  and  lifted  her  ailing  babe 
in  his  strong  arms,  he  said  softly,  "Whatever  God  has  wrought 
for  me  since  we  parted,  I  know  now  He  has  called  me  to  but 
one  work." 

"And  that  work.'*"  she  asked  tremulously. 

"To  watch  over  the  widow  and  fatherless.  And  with  God's 
blessing,  sister,  and  His  holy  ordinance,  I  am  here  to  stay." 

1896 

CAPTAIN    JIM'S    FRIEND 


Hardly  one  of  us,  I  think,  really  believed  in  the  auriferous 
probabilities  of  Eureka  Gulch.  Following  a  little  stream,  we 
had  one  day  drifted  into  it,  very  much  as  we  imagined  the  river- 
gold  might  have  done  in  remoter  ages,  with  the  difference  that 
we  remained  diere,  while  the  river-gold  to  all  appearances  had 
not.    At  first  it  was  tacitly  agreed  to  ignore  this  fact,  and  we 
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made  the  most  of  the  charming  locality,  with  its  rare  watercourse 
that  lost  itself  in  tangled  depths  of  manzanita  and  alder,  its 
laurel-choked  pass,  its  flower-strewn  hillside,  and  its  summit 
crested  with  rocking  pines. 

"You  see,"  said  the  optimistic  Rowley,  "water's  the  main 
thing  after  all.  If  we  happen  to  strike  river-gold,  thar's  the 
stream  for  washing  it;  if  we  happen  to  drop  into  quartz — and 
that  thar  rock  looks  mighty  likely — thar  ain't  a  more  natural- 
born  site  for  a  mill  than  that  right  bank,  with  water  enough  to 
run  fifty  stamps.  That  hillside  is  an  original  dump  for  your 
tailings,  and  a  ready  found  inclined  road  for  your  trucks,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  Providence;  and  that  road  we're  kalkilatin' 
to  build  to  the  turnpike  will  run  just  easy  along  that  ridge." 

Later,  when  we  were  forced  to  accept  the  fact  that  finding 
gold  was  really  the  primary  object  of  a  gold-mining  company, 
we  still  remained  there,  excusing  our  youthful  laziness  and  in- 
certitude by  brilliant  and  effective  sarcasms  upon  the  unre- 
munerative  attractions  of  the  gulch.  Nevertheless,  when  Cap- 
tain Jim,  returning  one  day  from  the  nearest  settlement  and 
post-office,  twenty  miles  away,  burst  upon  us  with  "Well,  the 
hull  thing' 11  be  settled  now,  boys;  Lacy  Bassett  is  coming  down 
yer  to  look  round,"  we  felt  considerably  relieved. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  we  had  as  little  reason  for  it  as  we  had  for 
remaining  there.  There  was  no  warrant  for  any  belief  in  the 
special  divining  power  of  the  unknown  Lacy  Bassett,  except 
Captain  Jim's  extravagant  faith  in  his  general  superiority,  and 
even  that  had  always  been  a  source  of  amused  skepticism  to  the 
camp.  We  were  already  impatiently  familiar  with  the  opinions 
of  this  unseen  oracle;  he  was  always  impending  in  Captain  Jim's 
speech  as  a  fragrant  memory  or  an  unquestioned  authority. 
When  Captain  Jim  began,  "Ez  Lacy  was  one  day  tellin'  me," 
or,  "Ez  Lacy  Bassett  allows,"  or  more  formally,  when  strangers 
were  present,  "Ez  a  partickler  friend  o'  mine.  Lacy  Bassett — 
maybe  ez  you  know  him — sez,"  the  youthful  and  lighter  mem- 
bers of  the  Eureka  Mining  Company  glanced  at  each  other  in 
furtive  enjoyment.  Nevertheless  no  one  looked  more  eagerly 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  this  apocryphal  sage  than  these  indolent 
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skeptics.  It  was  at  least  an  excitement;  they  were  equally  ready 
to  accept  his  condemnation  of  the  locality  or  his  justification  of 
their  original  selection. 

He  came.  He  was  received  by  the  Eureka  Mining  Company 
lying  on  their  backs  on  the  grassy  site  of  the  prospective  quartz 
mill,  not  far  from  the  equally  hypothetical  "slide"  to  the  gulch. 
He  came  by  the  future  stage  road — at  present  a  thickset  jungle 
of  scrub-oaks  and  ferns.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Jim, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him  on  the  trail,  and  for  a  few  moments 
all  critical  inspection  of  himself  was  withheld  by  the  extraordi- 
nary effect  he  seemed  to  have  upon  the  faculties  of  his  introducer. 

Anything  like  the  absolute  prepossession  of  Captain  Jim  by 
the  stranger  we  had  never  imagined.  He  approached  us  running 
a  little  ahead  of  his  guest,  and  now  and  then  returning  assuringly 
to  his  side  with  the  expression  of  a  devoted  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  in  fluffiness  he  generally  resembled.  And  now,  even 
after  the  introduction  was  over,  when  he  made  a  point  of  stand- 
ing aside  in  an  affectation  of  carelessness,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  the  simulation  was  so  apparent,  and  his  consciousness 
and  absorption  in  his  friend  so  obvious,  that  it  was  a  relief  to 
us  to  recall  him  into  the  conversation. 

As  to  our  own  first  impressions  of  the  stranger,  they  were 
probably  correct.  We  all  disliked  him;  we  thought  him  con- 
ceited, self-opinionated,  selfish,  and  untrustworthy.  But  later, 
reflecting  that  this  was  possibly  the  result  of  Captain  Jim's 
over-praise,  and  finding  none  of  these  qualities  as  yet  offensively 
opposed  to  our  own  selfishness  and  conceit,  we  were  induced, 
like  many  others,  to  forget  our  first  impression.  We  could 
easily  correct  him  if  he  attempted  to  impose  upon  us,  as  he 
evidently  had  upon  Captain  Jim.  Believing,  after  the  fashion  of 
most  humanity,  that  there  was  something  about  us  particularly 
awe-inspiring  and  edifying  to  vice  or  weakness  of  any  kind,  we 
good-humoredly  yielded  to  the  cheap  fascination  of  this  showy, 
self-saturated,  over-dressed,  and  underbred  stranger.  Even  the 
epithet  of  "blower"  as  applied  to  him  by  Rowley  had  its  miti- 
gations; in  that  Trajan  community  a  bully  was  not  necessarily  a 
coward,  nor  florid  demonstration  always  a  weakness. 
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His  condemnation  of  the  gulch  was  sweeping,  original,  and 
striking.  He  laughed  to  scorn  our  half-hearted  theory  of  a  gold 
deposit  in  the  bed  and  bars  of  our  favorite  stream.  We  were 
not  to  look  for  auriferous  alluvium  in  the  bed  of  any  present 
existing  stream,  but  in  the  "cement"  or  dried-up  bed  of  the 
original  prehistoric  rivers  that  formerly  ran  parallel  with  the 
present  bed,  and  which — he  demonstrated  with  the  stem  of 
Pickney's  pipe  in  the  red  dust — could  be  found  by  sinking  shafts 
at  right  angles  with  the  stream.  The  theory  was  to  us,  at  that 
time,  novel  and  attractive.  It  was  true  that  the  scientific  explana- 
tion, although  full  and  gratuitous,  sounded  vague  and  incoher- 
ent. It  was  true  that  the  geological  terms  were  not  always 
correct,  and  their  pronunciation  defective,  but  we  accepted  such 
extraordinary  discoveries  as  "ignus  fatuus  rock,"  "splendifer- 
ous drift,"  "mica  twist"  (recalling  a  popular  species  of  tobacco), 
"iron  pirates,"  and  "discomposed  quartz"  as  part  of  what  he 
not  inaptly  called  a  "tautological  formation,"  and  were  happy. 
Nor  was  our  contentment  marred  by  the  fact  that  the  well- 
known  scientific  authority  with  whom  the  stranger  had  been 
intimate, — to  the  point  of  "sleeping  together"  during  a  survey, 
—and  whom  he  described  as  a  bent  old  man  with  spectacles, 
must  have  aged  considerably  since  one  of  our  party  saw  him 
three  years  before  as  a  keen  young  fellow  of  twenty-five.  In- 
accuracies like  those  were  only  the  carelessness  of  genius. 
"That's  my  opinion,  gentlemen,"  he  concluded,  negligently 
rising,  and  with  pointed  preoccupation  whipping  the  dust  of 
Eureka  Gulch  from  his  clothes  with  his  handkerchief,  "but  of 
course  it  ain't  nothin'  to  me." 

Captain  Jim,  who  had  followed  every  word  with  deep  and 
trustful  absorption,  here  repeated,  "It  ain't  nothing  to  him, 
boys,"  with  a  confidential  implication  of  the  gratuitous  blessing 
we  had  received,  and  then  added,  with  loyal  encouragement  to 
him,  "It  ain't  nothing  to  you.  Lacy,  in  course,"  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  with  infinite  tenderness. 

We,  however,  endeavored  to  make  it  something  to  Mr.  Lacy 
Bassett.  He  was  spontaneously  offered  a  share  in  the  company 
and  a  part  of  Captain  Jim's  tent.    He  accepted  both  after  a  few 
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deprecating  and  muttered  asides  to  Captain  Jim,  which  the 
latter  afterwards  explained  to  us  was  the  giving  up  of  several 
other  important  enterprises  for  our  sake.  When  he  finally 
strolled  away  with  Rowley  to  look  over  the  gulch,  Captain  Jim 
reluctantly  tore  himself  away  from  him  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
reiterating  his  praise  to  us  as  if  in  strictest  confidence  and  as  an 
entirely  novel  proceeding. 

"You  see,  boys,  I  didn't  like  to  say  it  afore  Arm,  we  bein'  old 
friends;  but,  between  us,  that  young  feller  ez  worth  thousands 
to  the  camp.  Mebbe,"  he  continued,  with  grave  naivete,  "I 
ain't  said  much  about  him  afore,  mebbe,  bein'  old  friends  and 
accustomed  to  him — you  know  how  it  is,  boys, — I  haven't  ap- 
preciated him  as  much  ez  I  ought,  and  ez  you  do.  In  fact,  I 
don't  ezakly  remember  how  I  kem  to  ask  him  down  yen  It 
came  to  me  suddent,  one  day  only  a  week  ago  Friday  night, 
thar  under  that  buckeye;  I  was  thinkin'  o'  one  of  his  sayin's, 
and  sez  I — thar's  Lacy,  if  he  was  here  he'd  set  the  hull  thing 
right.  It  was  the  ghost  of  a  chance  my  findin'  him  free,  but  I 
did.  And  there  he  is,  and  yer  we  are  settledl  Ye  noticed  how  he 
just  knocked  the  bottom  outer  our  plans  to  work.  Ye  noticed 
that  quick  sort  o'  sneerin'  smile  o'  his,  didn't  ye — that's  Lacy! 
I've  seen  him  knock  over  a  heap  o'  things  without  sayin'  any- 
thin' — ^with  jist  that  smile." 

It  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  have  some  difficulty  in  uti- 
lizing this  smile  in  our  present  affairs,  and  that  we  should  have 
probably  preferred  something  more  assuring,  but  Captain  Jim's 
faith  was  contagious. 

"What  is  he,  anyway.'^"  asked  Joe  Walker  lazily. 

"Eh!"  echoed  Captain  Jim  in  astonishment.  "What  is  Lacy 
Bassett.^" 

"Yes,  what  is  he.'^"  repeated  Walker. 

"Wot  is—\i^r 

"Yes." 

"I've  knowed  him  now  goin'  as  four  year,"  said  Captain  Jim, 
with  slow,  reflective  contentment.  "Let's  see.  It  was  in  the 
fall  o'  '54  I  first  met  him,  and  he's  alius  been  the  same  ez  you 
see  him  now." 
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"But  what  is  his  business  or  profession?    What  does  he  do?" 

Captain  Jim  looked  reproachfully  at  his  questioner. 

"Do?"  he  repeated,  turning  to  the  rest  of  us  as  if  disdaining 
a  direct  reply.  "Do? — why;  wot  he's  doin'  now.  He's  alius 
the  same,  alius  Lacy  Bassett." 

Howbeit,  we  went  to  work  the  next  day  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  stranger  with  youthful  and  enthusiastic  energy, 
and  began  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  at  once.  To  do  Captain  Jim's 
friend  justice,  for  the  first  few  weeks  he  did  not  shirk  a  fair  share 
of  the  actual  labor,  replacing  his  objectionable  and  unsuitable 
finery  with  a  suit  of  serviceable  working  clothes  got  together 
by  general  contribution  of  the  camp,  and  assuring  us  of  a  fact 
we  afterwards  had  cause  to  remember,  that  "he  brought  nothing 
but  himself  into  Eureka  Gulch."  It  may  be  added  that  he  cer- 
tainly had  not  brought  money  there,  as  Captain  Jim  advanced 
the  small  amounts  necessary  for  his  purchases  in  the  distant 
settlement,  and  for  the  still  smaller  sums  he  lost  at  cards,  which 
he  played  with  characteristic  self-sufficiency. 

Meantime  the  work  in  the  shaft  progressed  slowly  but  reg- 
ularly. Even  when  the  novelty  had  worn  off  and  the  excite- 
ment of  anticipation  grew  fainter,  I  am  afraid  that  we  clung  to 
this  new  form  of  occupation  as  an  apology  for  remaining  there; 
for  the  fascinations  of  our  vagabond  and  unconventional  life 
were  more  potent  than  we  dreamed  of.  We  were  slowly  fet- 
tered by  our  very  freedom;  there  was  a  strange  spell  in  this  very 
boundlessness  of  our  license  that  kept  us  from  even  the  desire 
of  change;  in  the  wild  and  lawless  arms  of  Nature  herself  we 
found  an  embrace  as  clinging,  as  hopeless  and  restraining,  as 
the  civilization  from  which  we  had  fled.  We  were  quite  con- 
tent after  a  few  hours'  work  in  the  shaft  to  lie  on  our  backs  on 
the  hillside  staring  at  the  unwinking  sky,  or  to  wander  with  a 
gun  through  the  virgin  forest  in  search  of  game  scarcely  less 
vagabond  than  ourselves.  We  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant 
and  dreamy  speculations  of  the  fortune  we  should  eventually 
discover  in  the  shaft,  and  believed  that  we  were  practical.  We 
broke  our  "saleratus  bread"  with  appetites  unimpaired  by  rest- 
lessness or  anxiety;  we  went  to  sleep  under  the  grave  and  sedate 
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stars  with  a  serene  consciousness  of  having  fairly  earned  our 
rest;  we  awoke  the  next  morning  with  unabated  trustfulness, 
and  sweet  obliviousness  of  even  the  hypothetical  fortunes  we 
had  perhaps  won  or  lost  at  cards  overnight.  We  paid  no  heed 
to  the  fact  that  our  little  capital  was  slowly  sinking  with  the 
shaft,  and  that  the  rainy  season — wherein  not  only  "no  man 
could  work,"  but  even  such  play  as  ours  was  impossible — was 
momentarily  impending. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  one  day  Lacy  Bassett  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  shaft  before  his  "shift"  of  labor  was  over  with  every 
sign  of  disgust  and  rage  in  his  face  inarticulate  with  apparent 
passion.  In  vain  we  gathered  round  him  in  concern;  in  vain 
Captain  Jim  regarded  him  with  almost  feminine  sympathy,  as 
he  flung  away  his  pick  and  dashed  his  hat  to  the  ground. 

"What's  up,  Lacy,  old  pard.^  What's  gone  o'  you.'^"  said 
Captain  Jim  tenderly. 

"Look!"  gasped  Lacy  at  last,  when  every  eye  was  on  him, 
holding  up  a  small  fragment  of  rock  before  us  and  the  next 
moment  grinding  it  under  his  heel  in  rage.  "Look!  To  think 
that  I've  been  fooled  agin  by  this  blanked  fossiliferous  trap — 
blank  it!  To  think  that  after  me  and  Professor  Parker  was  once 
caught  jist  in  this  way  up  on  the  Stanislaus  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hundred-foot  shaft  by  this  rotten  trap — that  yer  I  am — bluffed 
agin!" 

There  was  a  dead  silence;  we  looked  at  each  other 
blankly. 

"But,  Bassett,"  said  Walker,  picking  up  a  part  of  the  frag- 
ment, "we've  been  finding  this  kind  of  stuff  for  the  last  two 
weeks." 

"But  how?"  returned  Lacy,  turning  upon  him  almost  fiercely. 
"Did  ye  find  it  superposed  on  quartz,  or  did  you  find  it  not 
superposed  on  quartz?  Did  you  find  it  in  volcanic  drift,  or  did 
ye  find  it  in  old  red-sandstone  or  coarse  illuvion?  Tell  me  that, 
and  then  ye  kin  talk.  But  this  yer  blank  fossiliferous  trap, 
instead  o'  being  superposed  on  top,  is  superposed  on  the  bot- 
tom.   And  that  means" — 

"What?"  we  all  asked  eagerly. 
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"Why — blank  it  all — that  this  yer  convulsion  of  nature,  this 
prehistoric  volcanic  earthquake,  instead  of  acting  laterally  and 
chuckin'  the  stream  to  one  side,  has  been  revolutionary  and 
turned  the  old  river-bed  bottom-side  up,  and  yer  d d  ce- 
ment hez  got  half  the  globe  atop  of  it!  Ye  might  strike  it  from 
China,  but  nowhere  else." 

We  continued  to  look  at  one  another,  the  older  members 
with  darkening  faces,  the  younger  with  a  strong  inclination  to 
laugh.  Captain  Jim,  who  had  been  concerned  only  in  his 
friend's  emotion,  and  who  was  hanging  with  undisguised  satis- 
faction on  these  final  convincing  proofs  of  his  superior  geolog- 
ical knowledge,  murmured  approvingly  and  confidingly,  "He's 
right,  boys!  Thar  ain't  another  man  livin'  ez  could  give  you 
the  law  and  gospil  like  that!  Ye  can  tie  to  what  he  says.  That's 
Lacy  all  over." 

Two  weeks  passed.  We  had  gathered,  damp  and  disconso- 
late, in  the  only  available  shelter  of  the  camp.  For  the  long 
summer  had  ended  unexpectedly  to  us;  we  had  one  day  found 
ourselves  caught  like  the  improvident  insect  of  the  child's  fable 
with  gauzy  and  unseasonable  wings  wet  and  bedraggled  in  the 
first  rains,  homeless  and  hopeless.  The  scientific  Lacy,  who 
lately  spent  most  of  his  time  as  a  bar-room  oracle  in  the  settle- 
ment, was  away,  and  from  our  dripping  canvas  we  could  see 
Captain  Jim  returning  from  a  visit  to  him,  slowly  plodding 
along  the  trail  towards  us. 

"It's  no  use,  boys,"  said  Rowley,  summarizing  the  result  of 
our  conference,  "we  must  speak  out  to  him;  and  if  nobody  else 
cares  to  do  it  I  will.  I  don't  know  why  we  should  be  more 
mealy-mouthed  than  they  are  at  the  settlement.  They  don't 
hesitate  to  call  Bassett  a  dead-beat,  whatever  Captain  Jim  says 
to  the  contrary." 

The  unfortunate  Captain  Jim  had  halted  irresolutely  before 
the  gloomy  faces  in  the  shelter.  Whether  he  felt  instinctively 
some  forewarning  of  what  was  coming  I  cannot  say.  There 
was  a  certain  doglike  consciousness  in  his  eye  and  a  half-back- 
ward glance  over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  were  not  quite  certain 
that  Lacy  was  not  following.    The  rain  had  somewhat  subdued 
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his  characteristic  fluffiness,  and  he  cowered  with  a  kind  of  sleek 
storm-beaten  despondency  over  the  smoking  fire  of  green  wood 
before  our  tent. 

Nevertheless,  Rowley  opened  upon  him  with  a  directness 
and  decision  that  astonished  us.  He  pointed  out  briefly  that 
Lacy  Bassett  had  been  known  to  us  only  through  Captain  Jim's 
introduction.  That  he  had  been  originally  invited  there  on 
Captain  Jim's  own  account,  and  that  his  later  connection  with 
the  company  had  been  wholly  the  result  of  Captain  Jim's  state- 
ments. That,  far  from  being  any  aid  or  assistance  to  them,  Bas- 
sett had  beguiled  them  by  apocryphal  knowledge  and  sham 
scientific  theories  into  an  expensive  and  gigantic  piece  of  folly. 
That,  in  addition  to  this,  they  had  just  discovered  that  he  had 
also  been  using  the  credit  of  the  company  for  his  own  individual 
expenses  at  the  settlement  while  they  were  working  on  his 

d d  fool  shaft — all  of  which  had  brought  them  to  the  verge 

of  bankruptcy.  That,  as  a  result,  they  were  forced  now  to  de- 
mand his  resignation — not  only  on  their  general  account,  but 
for  Captain  Jim's  sake — believing  firmly,  as  they  did,  that  he 
had  been  grossly  deceived  in  his  friendship  for  Lacy  Bassett  as 
they  were  in  their  business  relations  with  him. 

Instead  of  being  mollified  by  this.  Captain  Jim,  to  our  greater 
astonishment,  suddenly  turned  upon  the  speaker  bristling  with 
his  old  canine  suggestion. 

"There!  I  said  so!  Go  on!  I'd  have  sworn  to  it  afore  you 
opened  your  lips.  I  knowed  it  the  day  you  sneaked  around 
and  wanted  to  know  wot  his  business  was!  I  said  to  myself, 
Cap,  look  out  for  the  sneakin'  hound  Rowley,  he's  no  friend  o' 
Lacy's.  And  the  day  Lacy  so  far  demeaned  himself  as  to  give 
ye  that  splendid  explanation  o'  things,  I  watched  ye;  ye  didn't 
think  it,  but  I  watched  ye.  Ye  can't  fool  me!  I  saw  ye  lookin' 
at  Walker  there,  and  I  said  to  myself,  Wot's  the  use.  Lacy, 
wot's  the  use  o'  your  slingin'  them  words  to  such  as  them? 
Wot  do  they  know.'^  It's  just  their  pure  jealousy  and  ignorance. 
Ef  you'd  come  down  yer,  and  lazed  around  with  us  and  fallen 
into  our  common  ways,  you'd  ha'  been  ez  good  a  man  ez  the 
next.    But  no,  it  ain't  your  style,  Lacy,  you're  accustomed  to 
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high-toned  men  like  Professor  Parker,  and  you  can't  help  show- 
ing it.  No  wonder  you  took  to  avoidin'  us;  no  wonder  I've 
had  to  foller  you  over  the  Burnt  Wood  Crossin'  time  and  again, 
to  get  to  see  ye.  I  see  it  all  now:  ye  can't  stand  the  kempany  I 
brought  ye  to!  Ye  had  to  wipe  the  slumgullion  of  Eureka 
Gulch  off  your  hands.  Lacy" —  He  stopped,  gasped  for  breath, 
and  then  lifted  his  voice  more  savagely,  "And  now,  what's 
this.^  Wot's  this  hogwash.'^  this  yer  lyin'  slander  about  his 
gettin'  things  on  the  kempany' s  credit.^  Eh,  speak  up,  some 
of  ye!" 

We  were  so  utterly  shocked  and  stupefied  at  the  degradation 
of  this  sudden  and  unexpected  outburst  from  a  man  usually  so 
honorable,  gentle,  self-sacrificing,  and  forgiving,  that  we  forgot 
the  cause  of  it  and  could  only  stare  at  each  other.  What  was 
this  stranger,  with  his  shallow  swindling  tricks,  to  the  ignoble 
change  he  had  worked  upon  the  man  before  us.  Rowley  and 
Walker,  both  fearless  fighters  and  quick  to  resent  an  insult, 
only  averted  their  saddened  faces  and  turned  aside  without  a 
word. 

"Ye  dussen't  say  it!  Well,  hark  to  me  then,"  he  continued, 
with  white  and  feverish  lips.  "/  put  him  up  to  helpin'  himself. 
/  told  him  to  use  the  kempany's  name  for  credit.  Ye  kin  put 
that  down  to  me.  And  when  ye  talk  of  his  resigning,  I  want  ye 
to  understand  that  /  resign  outer  this  rotten  kempany  and  take 
him  with  me!  Ef  all  the  gold  yer  lookin'  for  was  piled  up  in 
that  shaft  from  its  bottom  in  hell  to  its  top  in  the  gulch,  it  ain't 
enough  to  keep  me  here  away  from  him!  Ye  kin  take  all  my 
share — all  my  rights  yer  above  ground  and  below  it — all  I 
carry," — he  threw  his  buckskin  purse  and  revolver  on  the 
ground, — "and  pay  yourselves  what  you  reckon  you've  lost 
through  him.    But  you  and  me  is  quits  from  to-day." 

He  strode  away  before  a  restraining  voice  or  hand  could 
reach  him.  His  dripping  figure  seemed  to  melt  into  the  rain 
beneath  the  thickening  shadows  of  the  pines,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  gone.  From  that  day  forward  Eureka  Gulch  knew 
him  no  more.  And  the  camp  itself  somehow  melted  away  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  even  as  he  had  done. 
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Three  years  had  passed.  The  pioneer  stagecoach  was  sweep- 
ing down  the  long  descent  to  the  pastoral  valley  of  Gilead,  and 
I  was  looking  towards  the  village  with  some  pardonable  interest 
and  anxiety.  For  I  carried  in  my  pocket  my  letters  of  promo- 
tion from  the  box  seat  of  the  coach — where  I  had  performed  the 
functions  of  treasure  messenger  for  the  Excelsior  Express 
Company — to  the  resident  agency  of  that  company  in  the  bu- 
colic hamlet  before  me.  The  few  dusty  right-angled  streets, 
with  their  rigid  and  staringly  new  shops  and  dwellings,  the 
stern  formality  of  one  or  two  obelisk-like  meeting-house  spires, 
the  illimitable  outlying  plains  of  wheat  and  wild  oats  beyond, 
with  their  monotony  scarcely  broken  by  skeleton  stockades, 
corrals,  and  barrack-looking  farm  buildings,  were  all  certainly 
unlike  the  unkempt  freedom  of  the  mountain  fastnesses  in  which 
I  had  lately  lived  and  moved.  Yuba  Bill,  the  driver,  whose 
usual  expression  of  humorous  discontent  deepened  into  scorn 
as  he  gathered  up  his  reins  as  if  to  charge  the  village  and  reck- 
lessly sweep  it  from  his  path,  indicated  a  huge,  rambling, 
obtrusively  glazed,  and  capital-lettered  building  with  a  contemp- 
tuous flick  of  his  whip  as  we  passed.  "Ef  you're  kalkilatin'  we'll 
get  our  partin'  drink  there  you're  mistaken.  That's  wot  they 
call  a  temperance  house — ^wot  means  a  place  where  the  licker  ye 
get  underhand  is  only  a  trifle  worse  than  the  hash  ye  get  above- 
board.  I  suppose  it's  part  o'  one  o'  the  mysteries  o'  Providence 
that  wherever  you  find  a  dusty  hole  like  this — that's  naturally 
thirsty — ye  run  agin  a  'temperance'  house.  But  never jyow  mind! 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  thar  was  a  demijohn  o'  whiskey  in  the 
closet  of  your  back  office,  kept  thar  by  the  feller  you're  relievin' 
— who  was  a  white  man  and  knew  the  ropes." 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  my  brief  installation  was  over, 
we  did  find  the  demijohn  in  the  place  indicated.  As  Yuba  Bill 
wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  heavy  buckskin  glove,  he 
turned  to  me  not  unkindly.  "I  don't  like  to  set  ye  agin  Gil-e-ad, 
which  is  a  scrip-too-rural  place,  and  a  God-fearin'  place,  and  a 
nice  dry  place,  and  a  place  ez  I've  heard  tell  whar  they  grow 
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beans  and  pertatoes  and  garden  sass;  but  afore  three  weeks  is 
over,  old  pard,  you'll  be  howlin'  to  get  back  on  that  box  seat 
with  me,  whar  you  uster  sit,  and  be  ready  to  take  your  chances 
agin,  like  a  little  man,  to  get  drilled  through  with  buckshot 
from  road  agents.  You  hear  me!  I'll  give  you  three  weeks, 
sonny,  just  three  weeks,  to  get  your  butes  full  o'  hayseed  and 
straws  in  yer  ha'r;  and  I'll  find  ye  wadin'  the  North  Fork  at 
high  water  to  get  out  o'  this."  He  shook  my  hand  with  grim 
tenderness,  removing  his  glove — a  rare  favor — to  give  me  the 
pressure  of  his  large,  soft,  protecting  palm,  and  strode  away. 
The  next  moment  he  was  shaking  the  white  dust  of  Gilead  from 
his  scornful  chariot-wheels. 

In  the  hope  of  familiarizing  myself  with  the  local  interests  of 
the  community,  I  took  up  a  copy  of  the  "Gilead  Guardian" 
which  lay  on  my  desk,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  usual 
custom  of  the  country  press  to  displace  local  news  for  long 
editorials  on  foreign  subjects  and  national  politics.  I  found, 
to  my  disappointment,  that  the  "Guardian"  exhibited  more  than 
the  usual  dearth  of  domestic  intelligence,  although  it  was  singu- 
larly oracular  on  "The  State  of  Europe,"  and  "Jeffersonian 
Democracy."  A  certain  cheap  assurance,  a  copy-book  dog- 
matism, a  colloquial  familiarity,  even  in  the  impersonal  plural, 
and  series  of  inaccuracies  and  blunders  here  and  there,  struck 
some  old  chord  in  my  memory.  I  was  mutely  wondering  where 
and  when  I  had  become  personally  familiar  with  rhetoric  like 
that,  when  the  door  of  the  office  opened  and  a  man  entered.  I 
was  surprised  to  recognize  Captain  Jim. 

I  had  not  seen  him  since  he  had  indignantly  left  us,  three  years 
before,  in  Eureka  Gulch.  The  circumstances  of  his  defection 
were  certainly  not  conducive  to  any  voluntary  renewal  of  friend- 
ship on  either  side;  and  although,  even  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Eureka  Mining  Company,  I  was  not  conscious  of  retaining 
any  sense  of  injury,  yet  the  whole  occurrence  flashed  back  upon 
me  with  awkward  distinctness.  To  my  relief,  however,  he 
greeted  me  with  his  old  cordiality;  to  my  amusement  he  added 
to  it  a  suggestion  of  the  large  forgiveness  of  conscious  rectitude 
and  amiable  toleration.    I  thought,  however,  I  detected,  as  he 
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glanced  at  the  paper  which  was  still  in  my  hand  and  then  back 
again  at  my  face,  the  same  uneasy  canine  resemblance  I  remem- 
bered of  old.  He  had  changed  but  little  in  appearance;  perhaps 
he  was  a  trifle  stouter,  more  mature,  and  slower  in  his  move- 
ments. If  I  may  return  to  my  canine  illustration,  his  grayer, 
dustier,  and  more  wiry  ensemble  gave  me  the  impression  that 
certain  pastoral  and  agricultural  conditions  had  varied  his  type, 
and  he  looked  more  like  a  shepherd's  dog  in  whose  brown  eyes 
there  was  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  care  of  straying 
sheep,  and  possibly  of  one  black  one  in  particular. 

He  had,  he  told  me,  abandoned  mining  and  taken  up  farming 
on  a  rather  large  scale.  He  had  prospered.  He  had  other  inter- 
ests at  stake,  "A  flour-mill  with  some  improvements — and — 
and" — here  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  "Guardian"  again,  and 
he  asked  me  somewhat  abruptly  what  I  thought  of  the  paper. 
Something  impelled  me  to  restrain  my  previous  fuller  criticism, 
and  I  contented  myself  by  saying  briefly  that  I  thought  it  rather 
ambitious  for  the  locality.  "That's  the  word,"  he  said,  with  a 
look  of  gratified  relief,  "  'ambitious' — you've  just  hit  it.  And 
what's  the  matter  with  thet.^  Ye  can't  expect  a  high-toned  man 
to  write  down  to  the  level  of  every  karpin'  hound,  ken  ye  now.^ 
That's  what  he  says  to  me" —  He  stopped  half  confused,  and 
then  added  abruptly:  "That's  one  o'  my  investments." 

"Why,  Captain  Jim,  I  never  suspected  that  you" — 

"Oh,  I  don't  write  it,"  he  interrupted  hastily.  "I  only  furnish 
the  money  and  the  advertising,  and  run  it  gin' rally,  you  know; 
and  I'm  responsible  for  it.  And  I  select  the  eddyter — and" — 
he  continued,  with  a  return  of  the  same  uneasy  wistful  look — 
"thar's  suthin'  in  thet,  you  know,  eW 

I  was  beginning  to  be  perplexed.  The  memory  evoked  by 
the  style  of  the  editorial  writing  and  the  presence  of  Captain 
Jim  was  assiiming  a  suspicious  relationship  to  each  other.  "And 
who's  your  editor.'^"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  he's — he's — Lacy  Bassett,"  he  replied,  blinking  his 
eyes  with  a  hopeless  assumption  of  carelessness.  "Let's  see! 
Oh  yes!  You  knowed  Lacy  down  there  at  Eureka.  I  disremem- 
bered  it  till  now.    Yes,  sir!"  he  repeated  suddenly  and  almost 
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rudely,  as  if  to  preclude  any  adverse  criticism,  "he's  the  ed- 
dyter!" 

To  my  surprise  he  was  quite  white  and  tremulous  with  nerv- 
ousness. I  was  very  sorry  for  him;  and  as  I  really  cared  very 
little  for  the  half-forgotten  escapade  of  his  friend  except  so  far 
as  it  seemed  to  render  him  sensitive,  I  shook  his  hand  again 
heartily  and  began  to  talk  of  our  old  life  in  the  gulch — avoiding 
as  far  as  possible  any  allusion  to  Lacy  Bassett.  His  face  bright- 
ened; his  old  simple  cordiality  and  trustfulness  returned,  but 
unfortunately  with  it  his  old  disposition  to  refer  to  Bassett. 
"Yes,  they  waz  high  old  times;  and  ez  I  waz  sayin'  to  Lacy  on'y 
yesterday,  there  is  a  kind  o'  freedom  'bout  that  sort  o'  life  that 
runs  civilization  and  noospapers  mighty  hard,  however  high- 
toned  they  is.  Not  but  what  Lacy  ain't  right,"  he  added 
quickly,  "when  he  sez  that  the  opposition  the  'Guardian'  gets 
here  comes  from  ignorant  low-down  fellers  ez  wos  brought  up 
in  played-out  camps,  and  can't  tell  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
and  a  scientific  man  when  they  sees  him.  No!  So  I  sez  to  Lacy, 
'Never  you  mind,  it's  high  time  they  did,  and  they've  got  to 
do  it  and  to  swaller  the  "Guardian,"  if  I  sink  double  the  money 
I've  already  put  into  the  paper!' " 

I  was  not  long  in  discovering  from  other  sources  that  the 
"Guardian"  was  not  popular  with  the  more  intelligent  readers 
of  Gilead,  and  that  Captain  Jim's  extravagant  estimate  of  his 
friend  was  by  no  means  indorsed  by  the  community.  But  crit- 
icism took  a  humorous  turn  even  in  that  practical  settlement, 
and  it  appeared  that  Lacy  Bassett's  vanity,  assumption,  and 
ignorance  were  an  unfailing  and  weekly  joy  to  the  critical,  in 
spite  of  the  vague  distrust  they  induced  in  the  more  homely- 
witted,  and  the  dull  acquiescence  of  that  minority  who  accepted 
the  paper  for  its  respectable  exterior  and  advertisements.  I  was 
somewhat  grieved,  however,  to  find  that  Captain  Jim  shared 
equally  with  his  friend  in  this  general  verdict  of  incompetency, 
and  that  some  of  the  most  outrageous  blunders  were  put  down 
to  him.  But  I  was  not  prepared  to  believe  that  Lacy  had  directly 
or  by  innuendo  helped  the  public  to  this  opinion. 

Whether  through  accident  or  design  on  his  part.  Lacy  Bas- 
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sett  did  not  personally  obtrude  himself  upon  my  remembrance 
until  a  month  later.  One  dazzling  afternoon,  when  the  dust 
and  heat  had  driven  the  pride  of  Gilead's  manhood  into  the  sur- 
reptitious shadows  of  the  temperance  hotel's  back  room,  and 
had  even  cleared  the  express  office  of  its  loungers,  and  left  me 
alone  with  darkened  windows  in  the  private  office,  the  outer 
door  opened  and  Captain  Jim's  friend  entered  as  part  of  that 
garish  glitter  I  had  shut  out.  To  do  the  scamp  strict  justice, 
however,  he  was  somewhat  subdued  in  his  dress  and  manner, 
and  possibly  through  some  gentle  chastening  of  epigram  and 
revolver  since  I  had  seen  him  last,  was  less  aggressive  and  ex- 
aggerated. I  had  the  impression,  from  certain  odors  wafted 
through  the  apartment  and  a  peculiar  physical  exaltation  that 
was  inconsistent  with  his  evident  moral  hesitancy,  that  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  the  interview  by  a  previous  visit  to  the 
hidden  fountains  of  the  temperance  hotel. 

"We  don't  seem  to  have  run  agin  each  other  since  you've 
been  here,"  he  said,  with  an  assurance  that  was  nevertheless  a 
trifle  forced,  "but  I  reckon  we're  both  busy  men,  and  there's  a 
heap  too  much  loafing  goin'  on  in  Gilead.  Captain  Jim  told 
me  he  met  you  the  day  you  arrived;  said  you  just  cottoned  to 
the  'Guardian'  at  once  and  thought  it  a  deal  too  good  for  Gilead; 
eh.'^  Oh,  well,  jest  ez  likely  he  didnt  say  it — it  was  only  his 
gassin'.    He's  a  queer  man — is  Captain  Jim." 

I  replied  somewhat  sharply  that  I  considered  him  a  very  hon- 
est man,  a  very  simple  man,  and  a  very  loyal  man. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  Bassett,  twirling  his  cane  with  a 
patronizing  smile,  "but,  as  his  friend,  don't  you  find  him  con- 
siderable of  a  darned  fool.^" 

I  could  not  help  retorting  that  I  thought  he  had  found  that 
hardly  an  objection. 

''You  think  so,"  he  said  querulously,  apparently  ignoring 
everything  but  the  practical  fact, — "and  maybe  others  do;  but 
that's  where  you're  mistaken.  It  don't  pay.  It  may  pay  him 
to  be  runnin'  me  as  his  particular  friend,  to  be  quotin'  me  here 
and  there,  to  be  gettin'  credit  of  knowin'  me  and  my  friends 
and  owin'  me — by  Gosh!  but  I  don't  see  where  the  benefit  to 
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me  comes  in.  Eh?  Take  your  own  case  down  there  at  Eureka 
Gulch;  didn't  he  send  for  me  just  to  show  me  up  to  you  fellers? 
Did  I  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Eureka  Company? 
Didn't  he  set  me  up  to  give  my  opinion  about  that  shaft  just  to 
show  off  what  I  knew  about  science  and  all  that?  And  what 
did  he  get  me  to  join  the  company  for?  Was  it  for  you?  No! 
Was  it  for  me?  No!  It  was  just  to  keep  me  there  for  himself, 
and  kinder  pit  me  agin  you  fellers  and  crow  over  you!  Now 
that  ain't  my  style!  It  may  be  his — it  may  be  honest  and  simple 
and  loyal,  as  you  say,  and  it  may  be  all  right  for  him  to  get  me 
to  run  up  accounts  at  the  settlement  and  then  throw  off  on  me 
— but  it  ain't  my  style.  I  suppose  he  let  on  that  I  did  that.  No? 
He  didn't?  Well,  then,  why  did  he  want  to  run  me  off  with 
him,  and  cut  the  whole  concern  in  an  underhand  way  and  make 
me  leave  with  nary  a  character  behind  me,  eh?  Now,  I  never 
said  anything  about  this  before — did  I?  It  ain't  like  me.  I 
wouldn't  have  said  anything  about  it  now,  only  you  talked 
about  my  being  benefited  by  his  darned  foolishness.  Much  I've 
made  outer  himJ" 

Despicable,  false,  and  disloyal  as  this  was,  perhaps  it  was  the 
crowning  meanness  of  such  confidences  that  his  very  weakness 
seemed  only  a  reflection  of  Captain  Jim's  own,  and  appeared  in 
some  strange  way  to  degrade  his  friend  as  much  as  himself. 
The  simplicity  of  his  vanity  and  selfishness  was  only  equaled 
by  the  simplicity  of  Captain  Jim's  admiration  of  it.  It  was  a 
part  of  my  youthful  inexperience  of  humanity  that  I  was  not 
above  the  common  fallacy  of  believing  that  a  man  is  "known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,"  and  that  he  is  in  a  manner  responsible 
for  its  weakness;  it  was  a  part  of  that  humanity  that  I  felt  no 
surprise  in  being  more  amused  than  shocked  by  this  revelation. 
It  seemed  a  good  joke  on  Captain  Jim! 

"Of  course  yo«  kin  laugh  at  his  darned  foolishness;  but,  by 
Gosh,  it  ain't  a  laughing  matter  to  me!" 

"But  surely  he's  given  you  a  good  position  on  the  'Guard- 
ian,' "  I  urged.    "That  was  disinterested,  certainly." 

"Was  it?  I  call  that  the  cheekiest  thing  yet.  When  he  found 
he  couldn't  make  enough  of  me  in  private  life,  he  totes  me  out 
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in  public  as  his  editor,^the  man  who  runs  his  paper!  And  has 
his  name  in  print  as  the  proprietor,  the  only  chance  he'd  ever 
get  of  being  before  the  public.  And  don't  know  the  whole 
town  is  laughing  at  him!" 

"That  may  be  because  they  think  he  writes  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles," I  suggested. 

Again  the  insinuation  glanced  harmlessly  from  his  vanity. 
"That  couldn't  be,  because  /  do  all  the  work,  and  it  ain't  his 
style,"  he  said,  with  naive  discontent.  "And  it's  always  the 
highest  style,  done  to  please  him,  though  between  you  and  me 
it's  sorter  castin'  pearls  before  swine, — this  'Frisco  editing, — 
and  the  public  would  be  just  as  satisfied  with  anything  I  could 
rattle  off  that  was  peart  and  sassy, — something  spicy  or  per- 
sonal. I'm  willing  to  climb  down  and  do  it,  for  there's  nothin' 
stuck-up  about  me,  you  know;  but  that  darned  fool  Captain 
Jim  has  got  the  big  head  about  the  style  of  the  paper,  and 
darned  if  I  don't  think  he's  afraid  if  there's  a  lettin'  down, 
people  may  think  it's  him!  Ez  if!  Why,  you  know  as  well  as 
me  that  there's  a  sort  of  snap  /  could  give  these  things  that 
would  show  it  was  me  and  no  slouch  did  them,  in  a  minute." 

I  had  my  doubts  about  the  elegance  or  playfulness  of  Mr. 
Bassett's  trifling,  but  from  some  paragraphs  that  appeared  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  "Guardian"  I  judged  that  he  had  won 
over  Captain  Jim — if  indeed  that  gentleman's  alleged  objec- 
tions were  not  entirely  the  outcome  of  Bassett's  fancy.  The 
social  paragraphs  themselves  were  clumsy  and  vulgar.  A  dull- 
witted  account  of  a  select  party  at  Parson  Baxter's,  with  a  point- 
blank  compliment  to  Polly  Baxter  his  daughter,  might  have 
made  her  pretty  cheek  burn  but  for  her  evident  prepossession 
for  the  meretricious  scamp,  its  writer.  But  even  this  horse-play 
seemed  more  natural  than  the  utterly  artificial  editorials  with 
their  pinchbeck  glitter  and  cheap  erudition;  and  thus  far  it  ap- 
peared harmless. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  these  appearances  were  deceptive.  One 
afternoon,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  business  visit  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  I  was  amazed  on  reentering  the  main 
street  to  find  a  crowd  collected  around  the  "Guardian"  ofiice, 
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gazing  at  the  broken  glass  of  its  windows  and  a  quantity  of  type 
scattered  on  the  ground.  But  my  attention  was  at  that  moment 
more  urgently  attracted  by  a  similar  group  around  my  own 
office,  who,  however,  seemed  more  cautious,  and  were  holding 
timorously  aloof  from  the  entrance.  As  I  ran  rapidly  towards 
them,  a  few  called  out,  "Look  out — he's  in  there!"  while  others 
made  way  to  let  me  pass.  With  the  impression  of  fire  or  rob- 
bery in  my  mind,  I  entered  precipitately,  only  to  find  Yuba  Bill 
calmly  leaning  back  in  an  armchair  with  his  feet  on  the  back  of 
another,  a  glass  of  whiskey  from  my  demijohn  in  one  hand  and 
a  huge  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Across  his  lap  lay  a  stumpy  shot- 
gun which  I  at  once  recognized  as  "the  Left  Bower,"  whose 
usual  place  was  at  his  feet  on  the  box  during  his  journeys.  He 
looked  cool  and  collected,  although  there  were  one  or  two 
splashes  of  printer's  ink  on  his  shirt  and  trousers,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  my  lavatory  and  towel  he  had  evidently  been  re- 
moving similar  stains  from  his  hands.  Putting  his  gun  aside 
and  grasping  my  hand  warmly  without  rising,  he  began,  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  lazy  imperturbability: — 

"Well,  how's  Gilead  lookin'  to-day.^" 

It  struck  me  as  looking  rather  disturbed,  but,  as  I  was  still 
too  bewildered  to  reply,  he  continued  lazily: — 

"Ez  you  didn't  hunt  me  up,  I  allowed  you  might  hev  got 
kinder  petrified  and  dried  up  down  yer,  and  I  reckoned  to  run 
down  and  rattle  round  a  bit  and  make  things  lively  for  ye.  I've 
jist  cleared  out  a  newspaper  office  over  than  They  call  it  the 
'Guar-di-an,'  though  it  didn't  seem  to  offer  much  pertection  to 
them  fellers  ez  was  in  it.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  ez  much  a  fight  ez  it 
orter  hev  been.    It  was  rather  monotonous  for  me." 

"But  what's  the  row,  Bill.^  What  has  happened.^"  I  asked 
excitedly. 

"Nothin'  to  speak  of,  I  tell  ye,"  replied  Yuba  Bill  reflectively. 
"I  jest  meandered  into  that  shop  over  there,  and  I  sez,  'I  want 
ter  see  the  man  ez  runs  this  yer  mill  o'  literatoor  and  progress.' 
Thar  waz  two  infants  sittin'  on  high  chairs  havin'  some  innocent 
little  game  o'  pickin'  pieces  o'  lead  outer  pill-boxes  like,  and  as 
soon  ez  they  seed  me  one  of  'em  crawled  under  his  desk  and 
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the  other  scooted  outer  the  back  door.  Bimeby  the  door  opens 
again,  and  a  fluffy  coyote-lookin'  feller  comes  in  and  allows 
that  he  is  responsible  for  that  yer  paper.  When  I  saw  the  kind 
of  animal  he  was,  and  that  he  hadn't  any  weppings,  I  jist  laid 
the  Left  Bower  down  on  the  floor.  Then  I  sez,  'You  allowed 
in  your  paper  that  I  oughter  hev  a  little  sevility  knocked  inter 
me,  and  I'm  here  to  hev  it  done.  You  ken  begin  it  now.'  With 
that  I  reached  for  him,  and  we  waltzed  oncet  or  twicet  around 
the  room,  and  then  I  put  him  up  on  the  mantelpiece  and  on  them 
desks  and  little  boxes,  and  took  him  down  again,  and  kinder 
wiped  the  floor  with  him  gin'rally,  until  the  first  thing  I  knowed 
he  was  outside  the  winder  on  the  sidewalk.  On'y  blamed  if  I 
didn't  forget  to  open  the  winder.  Ef  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  it 
would  hev  been  all  quiet  and  peaceful-like,  and  nobody  hev 
knowed  it.  But  the  sash  being  in  the  way,  it  sorter  created  a 
disturbance  and  unpleasantness  outside.''^ 

"But  what  was  it  all  about.^"  I  repeated.  "What  had  he  done 
to  you.'^" 

"  Ye'll  find  it  in  that  paper,"  he  said,  indicating  a  copy  of  the 
"Guardian"  that  lay  on  my  table,  with  a  lazy  nod  of  his  head. 
"P'r'aps  you  don't  read  it.^  No  more  do  I.  But  Joe  Bilson  sez 
to  me  yesterday:  'Bill,'  sez  he,  'they're  goin'  for  ye  in  the 
"Guardian."  '  'Wot's  that.^'  sez  I.  'Hark  to  this,'  sez  he,  and 
reads  out  that  bit  that  you'll  find  there." 

I  had  opened  the  paper,  and  he  pointed  to  a  paragraph. 
"There  it  is.  Pooty,  ain't  it.'^"  I  read  with  amazement  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"If  the  Pioneer  Stage  Company  want  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  and  not  degenerate  into  the  old  style  'one  horse'  road- 
wagon  business,  they'd  better  make  some  reform  on  the  line. 
They  might  begin  by  shipping  off  some  of  the  old-time  whiskey- 
guzzling  drivers  who  are  too  high  and  mighty  to  do  anything 
but  handle  the  ribbons,  and  are  above  speaking  to  a  passenger 
unless  he's  a  favorite  or  one  of  their  set.  Overpraise  for  an 
occasional  scrimmage  with  road  agents  and  flattery  from 
Eastern  greenhorns  have  given  them  the  big  head.  If  the  fool- 
killer  were  let  loose  on  the  line  with  a  big  club,  and  knocked  a 
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little  civility  into  their  heads,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing,  and 
would  be  a  particular  relief  to  the  passengers  for  Gilead  who 
have  to  take  the  stage  from  Simpson's  Bar." 

"That's  my  stage,"  said  Yuba  Bill  quietly,  and  when  I  had 
ended;  "and  that's  m^." 

"But  it's  impossible,"  I  said  eagerly.  "That  insult  was  never 
written  by  Captain  Jim." 

"Captain  Jim,"  repeated  Yuba  Bill  reflectively.  "Captain 
Jim, — ^yes,  that  was  the  name  o'  the  man  I  was  playin'  with. 
Shortish  hairy  feller,  suthin'  between  a  big  coyote  and  the  old- 
style  hair-trunk.  Fought  pretty  well  for  a  hay-footed  man 
from  Gil-e-ad." 

"But  you've  whipped  the  wrong  man.  Bill,"  I  said.  "Think 
again!  Have  you  had  any  quarrel  lately.^ — run  against  any 
newspaper  man?"  The  recollection  had  flashed  upon  me  that 
Lacy  Bassett  had  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Stockton. 

Yuba  Bill  regarded  his  boots  on  the  other  armchair  for  a  few 
moments  in  profound  meditation.  "There  was  a  sort  o'  gaudy 
insect,"  he  began  presently,  "suthin'  half-way  betwixt  a  hoss- 
fly  and  a  devil's  darnin'-needle,  ez  crawled  up  onter  the  box 
seat  with  me  last  week,  and  buzzed!  Now  I  think  on  it,  he 
talked  highfaluten'  o'  the  inflooence  of  the  press  and  sech.  I 
may  hev  said  'shoo'  to  him  when  he  was  hummin'  the  loudest. 
I  mout  hev  flicked  him  off  oncet  or  twicet  with  my  whip.  It 
must  be  him.  Gosh!"  he  said  suddenly,  rising  and  lifting  his 
heavy  hand  to  his  forehead,  "now  I  think  agin,  he  was  the  feller 
ei  crawled  under  the  desk  when  the  fight  was  goin  on,  and  stayed 
there.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  him.  His  face  looked  sorter  familiar, 
but  I  didn't  know  him  moultin'  with  his  feathers  off."  He 
turned  upon  me  with  the  first  expression  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
I  had  ever  seen  him  wear.  "Yes,  sir,  that's  him.  And  I've  kem 
— me,  Yuba  Bill! — kem  myself  a  matter  of  twenty  miles,  totin' 
a  gun — a  gun,  by  Gosh! — to  fight  that — that — that  potatar- 
bug!"  He  walked  to  the  window,  turned,  walked  back  again, 
finished  his  whiskey  with  a  single  gulp,  and  laid  his  hand  almost 
despondingly  on  my  shoulder.  "Look  ye,  old — old  fell,  you 
and  me's  ole  friends.    Don't  give  me  away.    Don't  let  on  a 
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word  o'  this  to  any  one!  Say  I  kem  down  yer  howlin'  drunk 
on  a  gen'ral  tear!  Say  I  mistook  that  newspaper  office  for  a 
cigar-shop,  and — got  licked  by  the  boss!  Say  anythin'  you 
like,  'cept  that  I  took  a  gun  down  yer  to  chase  a  fly  that  had 
settled  onter  me.  Keep  the  Left  Bower  in  yer  back  office  till  I 
send  for  it.  Ef  you've  got  a  back  door  somewhere  handy, 
where  I  can  slip  outer  this  without  bein'  seen,  I'd  be  thankful." 

As  this  desponding  suggestion  appeared  to  me  as  the  wisest 
thing  for  him  to  do  in  the  then  threatening  state  of  affairs  out- 
side,— which,  had  he  suspected  it,  he  would  have  stayed  to 
face, — I  quickly  opened  a  door  into  a  courtyard  that  communi- 
cated through  an  alley  with  a  side  street.  Here  we  shook  hands 
and  parted;  his  last  dejected  ejaculation  being,  "That  potatar- 
bug!"  Later  I  ascertained  that  Captain  Jim  had  retired  to  his 
ranch  some  four  miles  distant.  He  was  not  seriously  hurt,  but 
looked,  to  use  the  words  of  my  informant,  "ez  ef  he'd  been 
hugged  by  a  playful  b'ar."  As  the  "Guardian"  made  its  ap- 
pearance the  next  week  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
fracas,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  divulge  the  real  facts. 
When  I  called  to  inquire  about  Captain  Jim's  condition,  he 
himself,  however,  volunteered  an  explanation. 

"I  don't  mind  tellin'  you,  ez  an  old  friend  o'  mine  and  Lacy's, 
that  the  secret  of  that  there  attack  on  me  and  the  'Guardian'  was 
perlitikal.  Yes,  sir!  There  was  a  powerful  orginization  in  the 
interest  o'  Halkins  for  assemblyman  ez  didn't  like  our  high- 
toned  editorials  on  caucus  corruption,  and  hired  a  bully  to  kem 
down  here  and  suppress  us.  Well,  this  yer  Lacy  spotted  the 
idea  to  oncet;  yer  know  how  keen  he  is." 

"Was  Lacy  present.^"  I  asked  as  carelessly  as  I  could. 

Captain  Jim  glanced  his  eyes  over  his  shoulder  quite  in  his 
old  furtive  canine  fashion,  and  then  blinked  them  at  me  rapidly. 
"He  war!  And  if  it  warn't  for  his  pluck  and  his  science  and  his 
strength,  I  don't  know  whar  PJhey  been  now!  Howsomever, 
it's  all  right.  I've  had  a  fair  offer  to  sell  the  'Guardian'  over  at 
Simpson's  Bar,  and  it's  time  I  quit  throwin'  away  the  work  of 
a  man  like  Lacy  Bassett  upon  it.  And  between  you  and  me, 
I've  got  an  idea  and  suthin'  better  to  put  his  talens  into." 
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It  was  not  long  before  it  became  evident  that  the  "talens"  of 
Mr.  Lacy  Bassett,  as  indicated  by  Captain  Jim,  were  to  grasp  at 
a  seat  in  the  State  legislature.  An  editorial  in  the  "Simpson's 
Bar  Clarion"  boldly  advocated  his  pretensions.  At  first  it  was 
believed  that  the  article  emanated  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Lacy 
himself,  but  the  style  was  so  unmistakably  that  of  Colonel  Star- 
bottle,  an  eminent  political  "war-horse"  of  the  district,  that  a 
graver  truth  was  at  once  suggested,  namely,  that  the  "Guard- 
ian" had  simply  been  transferred  to  Simpson's  Bar,  and  merged 
into  the  "Clarion"  solely  on  this  condition.  At  least  it  was 
recognized  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Captain  Jim  which  guided 
the  editorial  fingers  of  the  colonel,  and  Captain  Jim's  money 
that  distended  the  pockets  of  that  gallant  political  leader. 

Howbeit  Lacy  Bassett  was  never  elected;  in  fact,  he  was  only 
for  one  brief  moment  a  candidate.  It  was  related  that  upon  his 
first  ascending  the  platform  at  Simpson's  Bar  a  voice  in  the 
audience  said  lazily,  "Come  down!"  That  voice  was  Yuba 
Bill's.  A  slight  confusion  ensued,  in  which  Yuba  Bill  whispered 
a  few  words  in  the  colonel's  ear.  After  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  "war-horse"  came  forward,  and  in  his  loftiest  manner  re- 
gretted that  the  candidate  had  withdrawn.  The  next  issue  of 
the  "Clarion"  proclaimed  with  no  uncertain  sound  that  a  base 
conspiracy  gotten  up  by  the  former  proprietor  of  the  "Guard- 
ian" to  undermine  the  prestige  of  the  Great  Express  Company 
had  been  ruthlessly  exposed,  and  the  candidate,  on  learning  it 
himself  {ov  the  first  time,  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass, 
as  became  a  high-toned  gentleman.  Public  opinion,  ignoring 
Lacy  Bassett  completely,  unhesitatingly  denounced  Captain  Jim. 

During  this  period  I  had  paid  but  little  heed  to  Lacy  Bassett's 
social  movements,  or  the  successes  which  would  naturally  at- 
tend such  a  character  with  the  susceptible  sex.  I  had  heard  that 
he  was  engaged  to  Polly  Baxter,  but  that  they  had  quarreled  in 
consequence  of  his  flirtations  with  others,  especially  a  Mrs. 
Sweeny,  a  profusely  ornamented  but  reputationless  widow. 
Captain  Jim  had  often  alluded  with  a  certain  respectful  pride 
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and  delicacy  to  Polly's  ardent  appreciation  of  his  friend,  and 
had  more  than  half  hinted  with  the  same  reverential  mystery  to 
their  matrimonial  union  later,  and  his  intention  of  "doing  the 
square  thing"  for  the  young  couple.  But  it  was  presently  no- 
ticed that  these  allusions  became  less  frequent  during  Lacy's 
amorous  aberrations,  and  an  occasional  depression  and  un- 
usual reticence  marked  Captain  Jim's  manner  when  the  subject 
was  discussed  in  his  presence.  He  seemed  to  endeavor  to  make 
up  for  his  friend's  defection  by  a  kind  of  personal  homage  to 
Polly,  and  not  unfrequently  accompanied  her  to  church  or  to 
singing-class.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  meeting  him  one 
afternoon  crossing  the  fields  with  her,  and  looking  into  her  face 
with  that  same  wistful,  absorbed,  and  uneasy  canine  expression 
that  I  had  hitherto  supposed  he  had  reserved  for  Lacy  alone. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Polly  was  averse  to  the  speechless  de- 
votion of  these  yearning  brown  eyes;  her  manner  was  animated, 
and  the  pretty  cheek  that  was  nearest  me  mantled  as  I  passed; 
but  I  was  struck  for  the  first  time  with  the  idea  that  Captain  Jim 
loved  her!  I  was  surprised  to  have  that  fancy  corroborated  in 
the  remark  of  another  wayfarer  whom  I  met,  to  the  effect,  "That 
now  that  Bassett  was  out  o'  the  running  it  looked  ez  if  Captain 
Jim  was  makin'  up  for  time!"  Was  it  possible  that  Captain  Jim 
had  always  loved  her.'^  I  did  not  at  first  know  whether  to  be 
pained  or  pleased  for  his  sake.  But  I  concluded  that  whether 
the  unworthy  Bassett  had  at  last  found  a  rival  in  Captain  Jim 
or  in  the  girl  herself,  it  was  a  displacement  that  was  for  Cap- 
tain Jim's  welfare.  But  as  I  was  about  leaving  Gilead  for  a 
month's  transfer  to  the  San  Francisco  office,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  from  the  confidences  of  Captain  Jim. 

I  was  ascending  the  principal  staircase  of  my  San  Francisco 
hotel  one  rainy  afternoon,  when  I  was  pointedly  recalled  to 
Gilead  by  the  passing  glitter  of  Mrs.  Sweeny's  jewelry  and  the 
sudden  vanishing  behind  her  of  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be 
accompanying  her.  A  few  moments  after  I  had  entered  my 
room  I  heard  a  tap  at  my  door,  and  opened  it  upon  Lacy  Bas- 
sett. I  thought  he  looked  a  little  confused  and  agitated.  Never- 
theless, with  an  assumption  of  cordiality  and  ease  he  said,  "It 
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appears  we're  neighbors.  That's  my  room  next  to  yours.'* 
He  pointed  to  the  next  room,  which  I  then  remembered  was  a 
sitting-room  en  suite  with  my  own,  and  communicating  with 
it  by  a  second  door,  which  was  always  locked.  It  had  not  been 
occupied  since  my  tenancy.  As  I  suppose  my  face  did  not  show 
any  extravagant  delight  at  the  news  of  his  contiguity,  he  added 
hastily,  "There's  a  transom  over  the  door,  and  I  thought  I'd 
tell  you  you  kin  hear  everything  from  the  one  room  to  the 
other." 

I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  dryly  that,  as  I  had  no  secrets 
to  divulge  and  none  that  I  cared  to  hear,  it  made  no  difference 
to  me.  As  this  seemed  to  increase  his  confusion  and  he  still 
hesitated  before  the  door,  I  asked  him  if  Captain  Jim  was  with 
him. 

"No,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  month,  and 
don't  want  to.  Look  here,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  bit  about 
him."  He  walked  into  the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  me  and  Captain  Jim  is  played! 
All  this  runnin'  o'  me  and  interferin'  with  me  is  played!  I'm 
tired  of  it.    You  kin  tell  him  so  from  me." 

"Then  you  have  quarreled.^" 

"Yes.  As  much  as  any  man  can  quarrel  with  a  darned  fool 
who  can't  take  a  hint." 

"One  moment.    Have  you  quarreled  about  Polly  Baxter.^" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  querulously.  "Of  course  I  have.  What 
does  he  mean  by  interfering.^" 

"Now  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Bassett,"  I  interrupted.  "I  have  no 
desire  to  concern  myself  in  your  association  with  Captain  Jim, 
but  since  you  persist  in  dragging  me  into  it,  you  must  allow 
me  to  speak  plainly.  From  all  that  I  can  ascertain  you  have  no 
serious  intentions  of  marrying  Polly  Baxter.  You  have  come 
here  from  Gilead  to  follow  Mrs.  Sweeny,  whom  I  saw  you 
with  a  moment  ago.  Now,  why  do  you  not  frankly  give  up 
Miss  Baxter  to  Captain  Jim,  who  will  make  her  a  good  husband, 
and  go  your  own  way  with  Mrs.  Sweeny.'*  If  you  really  wish  to 
break  off  your  connection  with  Captain  Jim,  that's  the  only 
way  to  do  it." 
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His  face,  which  had  exhibited  the  weakest  and  most  pitiable 
consciousness  at  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Sweeny,  changed  to  an 
expression  of  absolute  stupefaction  as  I  concluded. 

"Wot  stuff  are  you  tryin'  to  fool  me  with?"  he  said  at  last 
roughly. 

"I  mean,"  I  replied  sharply,  "that  this  double  game  of  yours 
is  disgraceful.  Your  association  with  Mrs.  Sweeny  demands 
the  withdrawal  of  any  claim  you  have  upon  Miss  Baxter  at  once. 
If  you  have  no  respect  for  Captain  Jim's  friendship,  you  must 
at  least  show  common  decency  to  her." 

He  burst  into  a  half- relieved,  half-hysteric  laugh.  "Are  you 
crazy.^"  gasped  he.  "Why,  Captain  Jim's  just  huntin'  me  down 
to  make  me  marry  Polly.  That's  just  what  the  row's  about. 
That's  just  what  he's  interferin'  for — just  to  carry  out  his 
darned  fool  ideas  o'  gettin'  a  wife  for  me;  just  his  vanity  to  say 
he  s  made  the  match.  It's  me  that  he  wants  to  marry  to  that 
Baxter  girl, — not  himself.    He's  too  cursed  selfish  for  that." 

I  suppose  I  was  not  different  from  ordinary  humanity,  for  in 
my  unexpected  discomfiture  I  despised  Captain  Jim  quite  as 
much  as  I  did  the  man  before  me.  Reiterating  my  remark  that 
I  had  no  desire  to  mix  myself  further  in  their  quarrels,  I  got 
rid  of  him  with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible.  But  a  few  min- 
utes later,  when  the  farcical  side  of  the  situation  struck  me,  my 
irritation  was  somewhat  mollified,  without  however  increasing 
my  respect  for  either  of  the  actors.  The  whole  affair  had  as- 
sumed a  triviality  that  was  simply  amusing,  nothing  more,  and 
I  even  looked  forward  to  a  meeting  with  Captain  Jim  and  his 
exposition  of  the  matter — which  I  knew  would  follow — with 
pleasurable  anticipation.    But  I  was  mistaken. 

One  afternoon,  when  I  was  watching  the  slanting  volleys  of 
rain  driven  by  a  strong  southwester  against  the  windows  of  the 
hotel  reading-room,  I  was  struck  by  the  erratic  movements  of 
a  dripping  figure  outside  that  seemed  to  be  hesitating  over  the 
entrance  to  the  hotel.  At  times  furtively  penetrating  the  porch 
as  far  as  the  vestibule,  and  again  shyly  recoiling  from  it,  its 
manner  was  so  strongly  suggestive  of  some  timid  animal  that 
I  found  myself  suddenly  reminded  of  Captain  Jim  and  the 
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memorable  evening  of  his  exodus  from  Eureka  Gulch.  As  the 
figure  chanced  to  glance  up  to  the  window  where  I  stood  I  saw 
to  my  astonishment  that  it  was  Captain  Jim  himself,  but  so 
changed  and  haggard  that  I  scarcely  knew  him.  I  instantly  ran 
out  into  the  hall  and  vestibule,  but  when  I  reached  the  porch 
he  had  disappeared.  Either  he  had  seen  me  and  wished  to  avoid 
me,  or  he  had  encountered  the  object  of  his  quest,  which  I  at 
once  concluded  must  be  Lacy  Bassett.  I  was  so  much  impressed 
and  worried  by  his  appearance  and  manner,  that  in  this  belief, 
I  overcame  my  aversion  to  meeting  Bassett,  and  even  sought 
him  through  the  public  room  and  lobbies  in  the  hope  of  finding 
Captain  Jim  with  him.  But  in  vain;  possibly  he  had  succeeded 
in  escaping  his  relentless  friend. 

As  the  wind  and  rain  increased  at  nightfall  and  grew  into  a 
tempestuous  night,  with  deserted  streets  and  swollen  water- 
\Cays,  I  did  not  go  out  again,  but  retired  early,  inexplicably 
haunted  by  the  changed  and  brooding  face  of  Captain  Jim. 
Even  in  my  dreams  he  pursued  me  in  his  favorite  likeness  of  a 
wistful,  anxious,  and  uneasy  hound,  who,  on  my  turning  to 
caress  him  familiarly,  snapped  at  me  viciously,  and  appeared  to 
have  suddenly  developed  a  snarling  rabid  fury.  I  seemed  to  be 
awakened  at  last  by  the  sound  of  his  voice.  For  an  instant  I 
believed  the  delusion  a  part  of  my  dream.  But  I  was  mistaken; 
I  was  lying  broad  awake,  and  the  voice  clearly  had  come  from 
the  next  room,  and  was  distinctly  audible  over  the  transom. 

"I've  had  enough  of  it,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  givin'  ye  now— 
this  night — ^yer  last  chance.  Quit  this  hotel  and  that  woman, 
and  go  back  to  Gilead  and  marry  Polly.  Don't  do  it  and  I'll 
kill  ye,  ez  sure  ez  you  sit  there  gapin'  in  that  chair.  If  I  can't 
get  ye  to  fight  me  like  a  man, — and  I'll  spit  in  yer  face  or  put. 
some  insult  onto  you  afore  that  woman,  afore  everybody,  ez 
would  make  a  bigger  skunk  nor  you  turn, — I'll  hunt  ye  down 
and  kill  ye  in  your  tracks." 

There  was  a  querulous  murmur  of  interruption  in  Lacy's 
voice,  but  whether  of  defiance  or  appeal  I  could  not  distinguish. 
Captain  Jim's  voice  again  rose,  dogged  and  distinct. 

"Ef  jo«  kill  me  it's  all  the  same,  and  I  don't  say  that  I  won't 
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thank  ye.  This  yer  world  is  too  crowded  for  yer  and  me,  Lacy 
Bassett.  I've  believed  in  ye,  trusted  in  ye,  lied  for  ye,  and 
fought  for  ye.  From  the  time  I  took  ye  up — a  feller-passenger 
to  'Fresco — belie vin'  there  wor  the  makin's  of  a  man  in  ye,  to 
now,  you  fooled  me, — fooled  me  afore  the  Eureka  boys;  fooled 
me  afore  Gilead;  fooled  me  afore  her;  fooled  me  afore  God! 
It's  got  to  end  here.  Ye've  got  to  take  the  curse  of  that  foolish- 
ness off  o'  me!  You've  got  to  do  one  single  thing  that's  like 
the  man  I  took  ye  for,  or  you've  got  to  die.  Times  waz  when 
I'd  have  wished  it  for  your  account — that's  gone.  Lacy  Bassett! 
You've  got  to  do  it  for  me.  You've  got  to  do  it  so  I  don't  see 
'd d  fool'  writ  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  ez  looks  at  me." 

He  had  apparently  risen  and  walked  towards  the  door.  His 
voice  sounded  from  another  part  of  the  room. 

"I'll  give  ye  till  to-morrow  mornin'  to  do  suthin'  to  lift  this 
curse  off  o'  me.  Ef  you  refoose,  then,  by  the  living  God,  I'll 
slap  yer  face  in  the  dinin'-room,  or  in  the  office  afore  them  all! 
You  hear  me!" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  quick  sharp  explosion  that 
seemed  to  fill  and  expand  both  rooms  until  the  windows  were 
almost  lifted  from  their  casements,  a  hysterical  inarticulate  cry 
from  Lacy,  the  violent  opening  of  a  door,  hurried  voices,  and 
the  tramping  of  many  feet  in  the  passage.  I  sprang  out  of  bed, 
partly  dressed  myself,  and  ran  into  the  hall.  But  by  that  time 
I  found  a  crowd  of  guests  and  servants  around  the  next  door, 
some  grasping  Bassett,  who  was  white  and  trembling,  and  others 
kneeling  by  Captain  Jim,  who  was  half  lying  in  the  doorway 
against  the  wall. 

"He  heard  it  all,"  Bassett  gasped  hysterically,  pointing  to 
me.    ''He  knows  that  this  man  wanted  to  kill  me." 

Before  I  could  reply.  Captain  Jim  partly  raised  himself  with 
a  convulsive  effort.  Wiping  away  the  blood  that,  oozing  from 
his  lips,  already  showed  the  desperate  character  of  his  internal 
wound,  he  said  in  a  husky  and  hurried  voice:  "It's  all  right,  boys! 
It's  my  fault.  It  was  me  who  done  it.  I  went  for  him  in  a  mean 
underhanded  way  just  now,  when  he  hadn't  a  weppin'  nor  any 
show  to  defend  himself    We  gripped.    He  got  a  holt  o'  my 
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derringer — you  see  that's  my  pistol  there,  I  swear  it — and 
turned  it  agin  me  in  self-defense,  and  sarved  me  right.  I  swear 
to  God,  gentlemen,  it's  so!"  Catching  sight  of  my  face,  he 
looked  at  me,  I  fancied  half  imploringly  and  half  triumphantly, 
and  added,  "I  might  hev  knowed  it!  I  allers  allowed  Lacy  Bas- 
sett  was  game! — game,  gentlemen — and  he  was.  If  it's  my 
last  word,  I  say  it — he  was  game!" 

And  with  this  devoted  falsehood  upon  his  lips  and  something 
of  the  old  canine  instinct  in  his  failing  heart,  as  his  head  sank 
back  he  seemed  to  turn  it  towards  Bassett,  as  if  to  stretch  him- 
self out  at  his  feet.  Then  the  light  failed  from  his  yearning  up- 
ward glance,  and  the  curse  of  foolishness  was  lifted  from  him 
forever. 

So  conclusive  were  the  facts,  that  the  coroner's  jury  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  detain  Mr.  Bassett  for  a  single  moment 
after  the  inquest.  But  he  returned  to  Gilead,  married  Polly 
Baxter,  and  probably  on  the  strength  of  having  "killed  his  man," 
was  unopposed  on  the  platform  next  year,  and  triumphantly 
elected  to  the  legislature.  1885 

AN    INGENUE    OF    THE    SIERRAS 


We  all  held  our  breath  as  the  coach  rushed  through  the  semi- 
darkness  of  Galloper's  Ridge.  The  vehicle  itself  was  only  a 
huge  lumbering  shadow;  its  side-lights  were  carefully  extin- 
guished, and  Yuba  Bill  had  just  politely  removed  from  the  lips 
of  an  outside  passenger  even  the  cigar  with  which  he  had  been 
ostentatiously  exhibiting  his  coolness.  For  it  had  been  rumored 
that  the  Ramon  Martinez  gang  of  "road  agents"  were  "laying" 
for  us  on  the  second  grade,  and  would  time  the  passage  of  our 
lights  across  Galloper's  in  order  to  intercept  us  in  the  "brush" 
beyond.  If  we  could  cross  the  ridge  without  being  seen,  and 
so  get  through  the  brush  before  they  reached  it,  we  were  safe. 
If  they  followed,  it  would  only  be  a  stern  chase  with  the  odds  in 
our  favor. 

The  huge  vehicle  swayed  from  side  to  side,  rolled,  dipped, 
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and  plunged,  but  Bill  kept  the  track,  as  if,  in  the  whispered  words 
of  the  Expressman,  he  could  "feel  and  smell"  the  road  he  could 
no  longer  see.  We  knew  that  at  times  we  hung  perilously  over 
the  edge  of  slopes  that  eventually  dropped  a  thousand  feet 
sheer  to  the  tops  of  the  sugar-pines  below,  but  we  knew  that 
Bill  knew  it  also.  The  half  visible  heads  of  the  horses,  drawn 
wedge-wise  together  by  the  tightened  reins,  appeared  to  cleave 
the  darkness  like  a  ploughshare,  held  between  his  rigid  hands. 
Even  the  hoof-beats  of  the  six  horses  had  fallen  into  a  vague, 
monotonous,  distant  roll.  Then  the  ridge  was  crossed,  and  we 
plunged  into  the  still  blacker  obscurity  of  the  brush.  Rather 
we  no  longer  seemed  to  move — it  was  only  the  phantom  night 
that  rushed  by  us.  The  horses  might  have  been  submerged  in 
some  swift  Lethean  stream;  nothing  but  the  top  of  the  coach 
and  the  rigid  bulk  of  Yuba  Bill  arose  above  them.  Yet  even  in 
that  awful  moment  our  speed  was  unslackened;  it  was  as  if  Bill 
cared  no  longer  to  guide  but  only  to  drive,  or  as  if  the  direction 
of  his  huge  machine  was  determined  by  other  hands  than  his. 
An  incautious  whisperer  hazarded  the  paralyzing  suggestion  of 
our  "meeting  another  team."  To  our  great  astonishment  Bill 
overheard  it;  to  our  greater  astonishment  he  replied.  "It  'ud 
be  only  a  neck  and  neck  race  which  would  get  to  h-ll  first," 
he  said  quietly.  But  we  were  relieved — for  he  had  spoken/ 
Almost  simultaneously  the  wider  turnpike  began  to  glimmer 
faintly  as  a  visible  track  before  us;  the  wayside  trees  fell  out  of 
line,  opened  up,  and  dropped  off  one  after  another;  we  were  on 
the  broader  tableland,  out  of  danger,  and  apparendy  unper- 
ceived  and  unpursued. 

Nevertheless  in  the  conversation  that  broke  out  again  with 
the  relighting  of  the  lamps,  and  the  comments,  congratulations, 
and  reminiscences  that  were  freely  exchanged,  Yuba  Bill  pre- 
served a  dissatisfied  and  even  resentful  silence.  The  most  gen- 
erous praise  of  his  skill  and  courage  awoke  no  response.  "I 
reckon  the  old  man  waz  just  spilin'  for  a  fight,  and  is  feelin' 
disappointed,"  said  a  passenger.  But  those  who  knew  that  Bill 
had  the  true  fighter's  scorn  for  any  purely  purposeless  conflict 
were  more  or  less  concerned  and  watchful  of  him.    He  would 
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drive  steadily  for  four  or  five  minutes  with  thoughtfully  knitted 
brows,  but  eyes  still  keenly  observant  under  his  slouched  hat, 
and  then,  relaxing  his  strained  attitude,  would  give  way  to  a 
movement  of  impatience.  "You  ain't  uneasy  about  anything. 
Bill,  are  you?"  asked  the  Expressman  confidentially.  Bill  lifted 
his  eyes  with  a  slightly  contemptuous  surprise.  "Not  about 
anything  ter  come.  It's  what  hei  happened  that  I  don't  exackly 
sabe.  I  don't  see  no  signs  of  Ramon's  gang  ever  havin'  been 
out  at  all,  and  ef  they  were  out  I  don't  see  why  they  didn't  go 
for  us." 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  our  ruse  was  successful,"  said  an  out- 
side passenger.  "They  waited  to  see  our  lights  on  the  ridge, 
and,  not  seeing  them,  missed  us  until  we  had  passed.  That's 
my  opinion." 

"You  ain't  puttin'  any  price  on  that  opinion,  air  ye.^"  in- 
quired Bill  politely. 

"No." 

"'Cos  thar's  a  comic  paper  in  'Frisco  pays  for  them  things, 
and  I've  seen  worse  things  in  it." 

"Come  off.  Bill,"  retorted  the  passenger,  slightly  nettled  by 
the  tittering  of  his  companions.  "Then  what  did  you  put  out 
the  lights  for.^" 

"Well,"  returned  Bill  grimly,  "it  mout  have  been  because  I 
didn't  keer  to  hev  you  chaps  blazin'  away  at  the  first  bush  you 
thought  you  saw  move  in  your  skeer,  and  bringin'  down  their 
fire  on  us." 

The  explanation,  though  unsatisfactory,  was  by  no  means  an 
improbable  one,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  accept  it  with  a 
laugh.    Bill,  however,  resumed  his  abstracted  manner. 

"Who  got  in  at  the  Summit.^"  he  at  last  asked  abruptly  of  the 
Expressman. 

"Derrick  and  Simpson  of  Cold  Spring,  and  one  of  the  'Ex- 
celsior' boys,"  responded  the  Expressman. 

"And  that  Pike  County  girl  from  Dow's  Flat,  with  her  bun- 
dles.   Don't  forget  her,"  added  the  outside  passenger  ironically. 

"Does  anybody  here  know  her.^"  continued  Bill,  ignoring 
the  irony. 
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"You'd  better  ask  Judge  Thompson;  he  was  mighty  atten- 
tive to  her;  gettin'  her  a  seat  by  the  off  window,  and  lookin' 
after  her  bundles  and  things." 

"Gettin'  her  a  seat  by  the  window?''  repeated  Bill. 

"Yes,  she  wanted  to  see  everything,  and  wasn't  afraid  of  the 
shooting." 

"Yes,"  broke  in  a  third  passenger,  "and  he  was  so  d d 

civil  that  when  she  dropped  her  ring  in  the  straw,  he  struck  a 
match  agin  all  your  rules,  you  know,  and  held  it  for  her  to  find 
it.  And  it  was  just  as  we  were  crossin'  through  the  brush,  too. 
I  saw  the  hull  thing  through  the  window,  for  I  was  hanging 
over  the  wheels  with  my  gun  ready  for  action.    And  it  wasn't 

no  fault  of  Judge  Thompson's  if  his  d d  foolishness  hadn't 

shown  us  up,  and  got  us  a  shot  from  the  gang." 

Bill  gave  a  short  grunt,  but  drove  steadily  on  without  further 
comment  or  even  turning  his  eyes  to  the  speaker. 

We  were  now  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  station  at  the 
crossroads  where  we  were  to  change  horses.  The  lights  already 
glimmered  in  the  distance,  and  there  was  a  faint  suggestion  of 
the  coming  dawn  on  the  summits  of  the  ridge  to  the  west.  We 
had  plunged  into  a  belt  of  timber,  when  suddenly  a  horseman 
emerged  at  a  sharp  canter  from  a  trail  that  seemed  to  be  parallel 
with  our  own.  We  were  all  slightly  startled;  Yuba  Bill  alone 
preserving  his  moody  calm. 

"Hullo!"  he  said. 

The  stranger  wheeled  to  our  side  as  Bill  slackened  his  speed. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  "packer"  or  freight  muleteer. 

"Ye  didn't  get  'held  up'  on  the  Divide.^"  continued  Bill 
cheerfully. 

"No,"  returned  the  packer,  with  a  laugh;  "/  don't  carry 
treasure.  But  I  see  you're  all  right,  too.  I  saw  you  crossin' 
over  Galloper's." 

''Saw  us.^"  said  Bill  sharply.    "We  had  our  lights  out." 

"Yes,  but  there  was  suthin'  white — a  handkerchief  or  wom- 
an's veil,  I  reckon — hangin'  from  the  window.  It  was  only 
a  movin'  spot  agin  the  hillside,  but  ez  I  was  lookin'  out  for  ye 
I  knew  it  was  you  by  that.    Good-night!" 
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He  cantered  away.  We  tried  to  look  at  each  other's  faces, 
and  at  Bill's  expression  in  the  darkness,  but  he  neither  spoke 
nor  stirred  until  he  threw  down  the  reins  when  we  stopped 
before  the  station.  The  passengers  quickly  descended  from  the 
roof;  the  Expressman  was  about  to  follow,  but  Bill  plucked  his 
sleeve. 

"I'm  goin'  to  take  a  look  over  this  yer  stage  and  diese  yer 
passengers  with  }^e,  afore  we  start." 

"Why,  what's  up.'^" 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  slowly  disengaging  himself  from  one  of 
his  enormous  gloves,  "when  we  waltzed  down  into  the  brush 
up  there  I  saw  a  man,  ez  plain  ez  I  see  you,  rise  up  from  it.  I 
thought  our  time  had  come  and  the  band  was  goin'  to  play, 
when  he  sorter  drew  back,  made  a  sign,  and  we  just  scooted 
past  him." 

"Well?" 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  "it  means  that  this  yer  coach  was  passed 
through  free  to-night." 

"You  don't  object  to  that — surely.'^  I  think  we  were  deucedly 
lucky." 

Bill  slowly  drew  off  his  other  glove.    "I've  been  riskin'  my 

everlastin'  life  on  this  d d  line  three  times  a  week,"  he  said 

with  mock  humility,  "and  I'm  alius  thankful  for  small  mercies. 
But,"  he  added  grimly,  "when  it  comes  down  to  being  passed 
free  by  some  pal  of  a  boss  thief,  and  thet  called  a  speshal  Provi- 
dence, /  aint  in  it!    No,  sir,  I  ain't  in  it!" 


It  was  with  mixed  emotions  that  the  passengers  heard  that  a 
delay  of  fifteen  minutes  to  tighten  certain  screw-bolts  had  been 
ordered  by  the  autocratic  Bill.  Some  were  anxious  to  get  their 
breakfast  at  Sugar  Pine,  but  others  were  not  averse  to  linger 
for  the  daylight  that  promised  greater  safety  on  the  road.  The 
Expressman,  knowing  the  real  cause  of  Bill's  delay,  was  never- 
theless at  a  loss  to  understand  the  object  of  it.  The  passengers 
were  all  well  known;  any  idea  of  complicity  with  the  road  agents 
was  wild  and  impossible,  and,  even  if  there  was  a  confederate 
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of  the  gang  among  them,  he  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
precipitate  a  robbery  than  to  check  it.  Again,  the  discovery  to 
such  a  confederate — to  whom  they  clearly  owed  their  safety — 
and  his  arrest  would  have  been  quite  against  the  Californian 
sense  of  justice,  if  not  actually  illegal.  It  seemed  evident  that 
Bill's  quixotic  sense  of  honor  was  leading  him  astray. 

The  station  consisted  of  a  stable,  a  wagon  shed,  and  a  build- 
ing containing  three  rooms.  The  first  was  fitted  up  with 
"bunks"  or  sleeping  berths  for  the  employees;  the  second  was 
the  kitchen;  and  the  third  and  larger  apartment  was  dining- 
room  or  sitting-room,  and  was  used  as  general  waiting-room 
for  the  passengers.  It  was  not  a  refreshment  station,  and  there 
was  no  "bar."  But  a  mysterious  command  from  the  omnipo- 
tent Bill  produced  a  demijohn  of  whiskey,  with  which  he  hos- 
pitably treated  the  company.  The  seductive  influence  of  the 
liquor  loosened  the  tongue  of  the  gallant  Judge  Thompson. 
He  admitted  to  having  struck  a  match  to  enable  the  fair  Pike 
Countian  to  find  her  ring,  which,  however,  proved  to  have 
fallen  in  her  lap.  She  was  "a  fine  healthy  young  woman — a 
type  of  the  Far  West,  sir;  in  fact,  quite  a  prairie  blossom!  yet 
simple  and  guileless  as  a  child."  She  was  on  her  way  to  Marys- 
ville,  he  believed,  "although  she  expected  to  meet  friends — a 
friend,  in  fact — later  on."  It  was  her  first  visit  to  a  large  town 
— in  fact,  any  civilized  centre — since  she  crossed  the  plains 
three  years  ago.  Her  girlish  curiosity  was  quite  touching,  and 
her  innocence  irresistible.  In  fact,  in  a  country  whose  tendency 
was  to  produce  "frivolity  and  forwardness  in  young  girls,  he 
found  her  a  most  interesting  young  person."  She  was  even 
then  out  in  the  stable-yard  watching  the  horses  being  har- 
nessed, "preferring  to  indulge  a  pardonable  healthy  young 
curiosity  than  to  listen  to  the  empty  compliments  of  the  younger 
passengers." 

The  figure  which  Bill  saw  thus  engaged,  without  being  other- 
wise distinguished,  certainly  seemed  to  justify  the  Judge's  opin- 
ion. She  appeared  to  be  a  well-matured  country  girl,  whose 
frank  gray  eyes  and  large  laughing  mouth  expressed  a  whole- 
some and  abiding  gratification  in  her  life  and  surroundings. 
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She  was  watching  the  replacing  of  luggage  in  the  boot.  A  little 
feminine  start,  as  one  of  her  own  parcels  was  thrown  somewhat 
roughly  on  the  roof,  gave  Bill  his  opportunity.  "Now  there," 
he  growled  to  the  helper,  "ye  ain't  carting  stone!  Look  out, 
will  yerl  Some  of  your  things,  miss.^"  he  added,  with  gruff 
courtesy,  turning  to  her.    "These  yer  trunks,  for  instance.'^" 

She  smiled  a  pleasant  assent,  and  Bill,  pushing  aside  the 
helper,  seized  a  large  square  trunk  in  his  arms.  But  from  ex- 
cess of  zeal,  or  some  other  mischance,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
came  down  heavily,  striking  the  corner  of  the  trunk  on  the 
ground  and  loosening  its  hinges  and  fastenings.  It  was  a  cheap, 
common-looking  affair,  but  the  accident  discovered  in  its  yawn- 
ing lid  a  quantity  of  white,  lace-edged  feminine  apparel  of  an 
apparently  superior  quality.  The  young  lady  uttered  another 
cry  and  came  quickly  forward,  but  Bill  was  profuse  in  his  apolo- 
gies, himself  girded  the  broken  box  with  a  strap,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  having  the  company  "make  it  good"  to  her  with 
a  new  one.  Then  he  casually  accompanied  her  to  the  door  of 
the  waiting-room,  entered,  made  a  place  for  her  before  the  fire 
by  simply  lifting  the  nearest  and  most  youthful  passenger  by 
the  coat  collar  from  the  stool  that  he  was  occupying,  and, 
having  installed  the  lady  in  it,  displaced  another  man  who  was 
standing  before  the  chimney,  and,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  six  feet  of  height  in  front  of  her,  glanced  down  upon  his 
fair  passenger  as  he  took  his  waybill  from  his  pocket. 

"Your  name  is  down  here  as  Miss  Mullins.^"  he  said. 

She  looked  up,  became  suddenly  aware  that  she  and  her 
questioner  were  the  centre  of  interest  to  the  whole  circle  of 
passengers,  and,  with  a  slight  rise  of  color,  returned,  "Yes." 

"Well,  Miss  MuUins,  I've  got  a  question  or  two  to  ask  ye.  I 
ask  it  straight  out  afore  this  crowd.  It's  in  my  rights  to  take  ye 
aside  and  ask  it — but  that  ain't  my  style;  I'm  no  detective.  I 
needn't  ask  it  at  all,  but  act  as  ef  I  knowed  the  answer,  or  I 
might  leave  it  to  be  asked  by  others.  Ye  needn't  answer  it  ef 
ye  don't  like;  ye've  got  a  friend  over  ther — Judge  Thompson 
— ^who  is  a  friend  to  ye,  right  or  wrong,  jest  as  any  other  man 
here  is — as  though  ye'd  packed  your  own  jury.     Well,  the 
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simple  question  I've  got  to  ask  ye  is  this:  Did  you  signal  to 
anybody  from  the  coach  when  we  passed  Galloper's  an  hour 
ago?" 

We  all  thought  that  Bill's  courage  and  audacity  had  reached 
its  climax  here.  To  openly  and  publicly  accuse  a  "lady"  before 
a  group  of  chivalrous  Californians,  and  that  lady  possessing 
the  further  attractions  of  youth,  good  looks,  and  innocence, 
was  little  short  of  desperation.  There  was  an  evident  move- 
ment of  adhesion  towards  the  fair  stranger,  a  slight  muttering 
broke  out  on  the  right,  but  the  very  boldness  of  the  act  held 
them  in  stupefied  surprise.  Judge  Thompson,  with  a  bland 
propitiatory  smile  began:  "Really,  Bill,  I  must  protest  on  be- 
half of  this  young  lady" — when  the  fair  accused,  raising  her 
eyes  to  her  accuser,  to  the  consternation  of  everybody  answered 
with  the  slight  but  convincing  hesitation  of  conscientious 
truthfulness: — 

''Ididr 

"Ahem!"  interposed  the  Judge  hastily,  "er — that  is — er — 
you  allowed  your  handkerchief  to  flutter  from  the  window, — 
I  noticed  it  myself, — casually — one  might  say  even  playfully 
— but  without  any  particular  significance." 

The  girl,  regarding  her  apologist  with  a  singular  mingling  of 
pride  and  impatience,  returned  briefly: — 

"I  signaled." 

"Who  did  you  signal  to.^"  asked  Bill  gravely. 

"The  young  gentleman  I'm  going  to  marry." 

A  start,  followed  by  a  slight  titter  from  the  younger  passen- 
gers, was  instantly  suppressed  by  a  savage  glance  from  Bill. 

"What  did  you  signal  to  him  for,'^"  he  continued. 

"To  tell  him  I  was  here,  and  that  it  was  all  right,"  returned 
the  young  girl,  with  a  steadily  rising  pride  and  color. 

"Wot  was  all  right.^"  demanded  Bill. 

"That  I  wasn't  followed,  and  that  he  could  meet  me  on  the 
road  beyond  Cass's  Ridge  Station."  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  still  greater  pride,  in  which  a  youthful  defiance 
was  still  mingled,  said:  "I've  run  away  from  home  to  marry 
him.    And  I  mean  to!    No  one  can  stop  me.    Dad  didn't  like 
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him  just  because  he  was  poor,  and  dad's  got  money.  Dad 
wanted  me  to  marry  a  man  I  hate,  and  got  a  lot  of  dresses  and 
things  to  bribe  me." 

"And  you're  taking  them  in  your  trunk  to  the  other  feller.''" 
said  Bill  grimly. 

"Yes,  he's  poor,"  returned  the  girl  defiantly, 

"Then  your  father's  name  is  Mullins.^"  asked  Bill. 

"It's  not  MuUins.  I — I — took  that  name,"  she  hesitated, 
with  her  first  exhibition  of  self-consciousness. 

"Wot  is  his  name.^" 

"Eli  Hemmings." 

A  smile  of  relief  and  significance  went  round  the  circle.  The 
fame  of  Eli  or  "Skinner"  Hemmings,  as  a  notorious  miser  and 
usurer,  had  passed  even  beyond  Galloper's  Ridge. 

"The  step  that  you're  taking,  Miss  Mullins,  I  need  not  tell 
you,  is  one  of  great  gravity,"  said  Judge  Thompson,  with  a 
certain  paternal  seriousness  of  manner,  in  which,  however,  we 
were  glad  to  detect  a  glaring  affectation;  "and  I  trust  that  you 
and  your  affianced  have  fully  weighed  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
interfere  with  or  question  the  natural  affections  of  two  young 
people,  but  may  I  ask  you  what  you  know  of  the — er — young 
gentleman  for  whom  you  are  sacrificing  so  much,  and,  perhaps, 
imperiling  your  whole  future.'^  For  instance,  have  you  known 
him  long?" 

The  slightly  troubled  air  of  trying  to  understand, — not  un- 
like the  vague  wonderment  of  childhood, — with  which  Miss 
Mullins  had  received  the  beginning  of  this  exordium,  changed 
to  a  relieved  smile  of  comprehension  as  she  said  quickly,  "Oh 
yes,  nearly  a  whole  year." 

"And,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling,  "has  he  a  vocation — is  he  in 
business.^" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  returned;  "he's  a  collector." 

"A  collector.^" 

"Yes;  he  collects  bills,  you  know, — money,"  she  went  on, 
with  childish  eagerness,  "not  for  himself, — he  never  has  any 
money,  poor  Charley, — but  for  his  firm.  It's  dreadful  hard 
work,  too;  keeps  him  out  for  days  and  nights,  over  bad  roads 
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and  baddest  weather.  Sometimes,  when  he's  stole  over  to  the 
ranch  just  to  see  me,  he's  been  so  bad  he  could  scarcely  keep  his 
seat  in  the  saddle,  much  less  stand.  And  he's  got  to  take  mighty 
big  risks,  too.  Times  the  folks  are  cross  with  him  and  won't 
pay;  once  they  shot  him  in  the  arm,  and  he  came  to  me,  and  I 
helped  do  it  up  for  him.  But  he  don't  mind.  He's  real  brave, 
— jest  as  brave  as  he's  good."  There  was  such  a  wholesome 
ring  of  truth  in  this  pretty  praise  that  we  were  touched  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  speaker. 

"What  firm  does  he  collect  for.^"  asked  the  Judge  gendy. 

'T  don't  know  exactly — he  won't  tell  me;  but  I  think  it's  a 
Spanish  firm.  You  see" — she  took  us  all  into  her  confidence 
with  a  sweeping  smile  of  innocent  yet  half-mischievous  artful- 
ness— "I  only  know  because  I  peeped  over  a  letter  he  once  got 
from  his  firm,  telling  him  he  must  hustle  up  and  be  ready  for 
the  road  the  next  day;  but  I  think  the  name  was  Martinez — 
yes,  Ramon  Martinez." 

In  the  dead  silence  that  ensued — a  silence  so  profound  that 
we  could  hear  the  horses  in  the  distant  stable-yard  rattling  their 
harness — one  of  the  younger  "Excelsior"  boys  burst  into  a 
hysteric  laugh,  but  the  fierce  eye  of  Yuba  Bill  was  down  upon 
him,  and  seemed  to  instantly  stiffen  him  into  a  silent,  grinning 
mask.  The  young  girl,  however,  took  no  note  of  it.  Follow- 
ing out,  with  lover-like  diffusiveness,  the  reminiscences  thus 
awakened,  she  went  on: — 

"Yes,  it's  mighty  hard  work,  but  he  says  it's  all  for  me,  and 
as  soon  as  we're  married  he'll  quit  it.  He  might  have  quit  it 
before,  but  he  won't  take  no  money  of  me,  nor  what  I  told  him 
I  could  get  out  of  dad!  That  ain't  his  style.  He's  mighty  proud 
— if  he  is  poor — is  Charley.  Why  thar's  all  ma's, money  which 
she  left  me  in  the  Savin's  Bank  that  I  wanted  to  draw  out — for 
I  had  the  right — and  give  it  to  him,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it! 
Why,  he  wouldn't  take  one  of  the  things  I've  got  with  me,  if 
he  knew  it.  And  so  he  goes  on  ridin'  and  ridin',  here  and  there 
and  everywhere,  and  gettin'  more  and  more  played  out  and  sad, 
and  thin  and  pale  as  a  spirit,  and  always  so  uneasy  about  his  busi- 
ness, and^  startin'  up  at  times  when  we're  meetin'  out  in  the 
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South  Woods  or  in  the  far  clearin*,  and  sayin':  'I  must  be  goin* 
now,  Polly,'  and  yet  always  tryin'  to  be  chiffle  and  chipper 
afore  me.  Why  he  must  have  rid  miles  and  miles  to  have 
watched  for  me  thar  in  the  brush  at  the  foot  of  Galloper's  to- 
night, jest  to  see  if  all  was  safe;  and  Lordy!  I'd  have  given  him 
the  signal  and  showed  a  light  if  I'd  died  for  it  the  next  minit. 
There!  That's  what  I  know  of  Charley — that's  what  I'm  run- 
ning away  from  home  for — that's  what  I'm  running  to  him  for, 
and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it!  And  I  only  wish  I'd  done  it 
afore — and  I  would — if — if — if — he'd  only  asked  me!  There 
now!"  She  stopped,  panted,  and  choked.  Then  one  of  the 
sudden  transitions  of  youthful  emotion  overtook  the  eager, 
laughing  face;  it  clouded  up  with  the  swift  change  of  childhood, 
a  lightning  quiver  of  expression  broke  over  it,  and — then  came 
the  rain! 

I  think  this  simple  act  completed  our  utter  demoralization! 
We  smiled  feebly  at  each  other  with  that  assumption  of  mas- 
culine superiority  which  is  miserably  conscious  of  its  own  help- 
lessness at  such  moments.  We  looked  out  of  the  window,  blew 
our  noses,  said:  "Eh — what.^"  and  'T  say,"  vaguely  to  each 
other,  and  were  greatly  relieved,  and  yet  apparently  astonished, 
when  Yuba  Bill,  who  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  fair  speaker, 
and  was  kicking  the  logs  in  the  fireplace,  suddenly  swept  down 
upon  us  and  bundled  us  all  into  the  road,  leaving  Miss  Mullins 
alone.  Then  he  walked  aside  with  Judge  Thompson  for  a  few 
moments;  returned  to  us,  autocratically  demanded  of  the  party 
a  complete  reticence  towards  Miss  Mullins  on  the  subject- 
matter  under  discussion,  reentered  the  station,  reappeared  with 
the  young  lady,  suppressed  a  faint  idiotic  cheer  which  broke 
from  us  at  the  spectacle  of  her  innocent  face  once  more  cleared 
and  rosy,  climbed  the  box,  and  in  another  moment  we  were 
under  way. 

"Then  she  don't  know  what  her  lover  is  yet.^"  asked  the  Ex- 
pressman eagerly. 

"No." 

"AreyoM  certain  it's  one  of  the  gang.'^" 

"Can't  sdiyfor  sure.    It  mout  be  a  young  chap  from  Yolo  who 
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bucked  agin  the  tiger  at  Sacramento,  got  regularly  cleaned  out 
and  busted,  and  joined  the  gang  for  a  flier.  They  say  thar  was 
a  new  hand  in  that  job  over  at  Keeley's, — and  a  mighty  game 
one,  too;  and  ez  there  was  some  buckshot  onloaded  that  trip, 
he  might  hev  got  his  share,  and  that  would  tally  with  what  the 
girl  said  about  his  arm.  Seel  Ef  that's  the  man,  I've  heered  he 
was  the  son  of  some  big  preacher  in  the  States,  and  a  college 
sharp  to  boot,  who  ran  wild  in  'Frisco,  and  played  himself  for 
all  he  was  worth.  They're  the  wust  kind  to  kick  when  they 
once  get  a  foot  over  the  traces.  For  stiddy,  comf'ble  kempany," 
added  Bill  reflectively,  "give  me  the  son  of  a  man  that  was 
hangedf 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  this.'^" 
"That  depends  upon  the  feller  who  comes  to  meet  her." 
"But  you  ain't  going  to  try  to  take  him.^     That  would  be 
playing  it  pretty  low  down  on  them  both." 

"Keep  your  hair  on,  Jimmy!     The  Judge  and  me  are  only 
going  to  rastle  with  the  sperrit  of  that  gay  young  galoot,  when 
he  drops  down  for  his  girl — and  exhort  him  pow'ful!     Ef  he 
allows  he's  convicted  of  sin  and  will  find  the  Lord,  we'll  marry 
him  and  the  gal  offhand  at  the  next  station,  and  the  Judge  will 
officiate  himself  for  nothin'.    We're  goin'  to  have  this  yer  elope- 
ment done  on  the  square — and  our  waybill  clean — you  bet!" 
"But  you  don't  suppose  he'll  trust  himself  in  your  hands.^" 
"Polly  will  signal  to  him  that  it's  all  square." 
"Ah!"  said  the  Expressman.    Nevertheless  in  those  few  mo- 
ments the  men  seemed  to  have  exchanged  dispositions.     The 
Expressman  looked  doubtfully,  critically,  and  even  cynically 
before  him.    Bill's  face  had  relaxed,  and  something  like  a  bland 
smile  beamed  across  it,  as  he  drove  confidently  and  unhesi- 
tatingly forward. 

Day,  meantime,  although  full  blown  and  radiant  on  the 
mountain  summits  around  us,  was  yet  nebulous  and  uncertain 
in  the  valleys  into  which  we  were  plunging.  Lights  still  glim- 
mered in  the  cabins  and  few  ranch  buildings  which  began  to 
indicate  the  thicker  settlements.  And  the  shadows  were  heavi- 
est in  a  little  copse,  where  a  note  from  Judge  Thompson  in  the 
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coach  was  handed  up  to  Yuba  Bill,  who  at  once  slowly  began 
to  draw  up  his  horses.  The  coach  stopped  finally  near  the 
junction  of  a  small  crossroad.  At  the  same  moment  Miss  Mullins 
slipped  down  from  the  vehicle,  and,  with  a  parting  wave  of  her 
hand  to  the  Judge,  who  had  assisted  her  from  the  steps,  tripped 
down  the  crossroad,  and  disappeared  in  its  semi-obscurity.  To 
our  surprise  the  stage  waited.  Bill  holding  the  reins  listlessly  in 
his  hands.  Five  minutes  passed — an  eternity  of  expectation, 
and,  as  there  was  that  in  Yuba  Bill's  face  which  forbade  idle 
questioning,  an  aching  void  of  silence  also!  This  was  at  last 
broken  by  a  strange  voice  from  the  road: — 

"Go  on — we'll  follow." 

The  coach  started  forward.  Presently  we  heard  the  sound 
of  other  wheels  behind  us.  We  all  craned  our  necks  backward 
to  get  a  view  of  the  unknown,  but  by  the  growing  light  we 
could  only  see  that  we  were  followed  at  a  distance  by  a  buggy 
with  two  figures  in  it.  Evidently  Polly  Mullins  and  her  lover! 
We  hoped  that  they  would  pass  us.  But  the  vehicle,  although 
drawn  by  a  fast  horse,  preserved  its  distance  always,  and  it  was 
plain  that  its  driver  had  no  desire  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  The 
Expressman  had  recourse  to  Bill. 

"Is  it  the  man  you  thought  of.^"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"I  reckon,"  said  Bill  briefly. 

"But,"  continued  the  Expressman,  returning  to  his  former 
skepticism,  "what's  to  keep  them  both  from  levanting  together 
now.''" 

Bill  jerked  his  hand  towards  the  boot  with  a  grim  smile. 

"Their  baggage." 

"Oh!"  said  the  Expressman. 

"Yes,"  continued  Bill.  "We'll  hang  on  to  that  gal's  little 
frills  and  fixin's  until  this  yer  job's  settled,  and  the  ceremony's 
over,  jest  as  ef  we  waz  her  own  father.  And,  what's  more, 
young  man,"  he  added,  suddenly  turning  to  the  Expressman, 
''you  II  express  them  trunks  of  hers  through  to  Sacramento  with 
your  kempany's  labels,  and  hand  her  the  receipts  and  checks 
for  them,  so  she  can  get  'em  there.  That'll  keep  him  outer  temp- 
tation and  the  reach  o'  the  gang,  until  they  get  away  among 
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white  men  and  civilization  again.  When  your  hoary-headed  ole 
grandfather,  or,  to  speak  plainer,  that  partikler  old  whiskey- 
soaker  known  as  Yuba  Bill,  wot  sits  on  this  box,"  he  continued, 
with  a  diabolical  wink  at  the  Expressman,  "waltzes  in  to  pervide 
for  a  young  couple  jest  startin'  in  life,  thar's  nothin'  mean  about 
his  style,  you  bet.  He  fills  the  bill  every  time!  Speshul  Provi- 
dences take  a  back  seat  when  he's  around." 

When  the  station  hotel  and  straggling  settlement  of  Sugar 
Pine,  now  distinct  and  clear  in  the  growing  light,  at  last  rose 
within  rifleshot  on  the  plateau,  the  buggy  suddenly  darted 
swiftly  by  us,  so  swiftly  that  the  faces  of  the  two  occupants 
were  barely  distinguishable  as  they  passed,  and  keeping  the  lead 
by  a  dozen  lengths,  reached  the  door  of  the  hotel.  The  young 
girl  and  her  companion  leaped  down  and  vanished  within  as  we 
drew  up.  They  had  evidently  determined  to  elude  our  curios- 
ity, and  were  successful. 

But  the  material  appetites  of  the  passengers,  sharpened  by 
the  keen  mountain  air,  were  more  potent  than  their  curiosity, 
and,  as  the  breakfast-bell  rang  out  at  the  moment  the  stage 
stopped,  a  majority  of  them  rushed  into  the  dining-room  and 
scrambled  for  places  without  giving  much  heed  to  the  vanished 
couple  or  to  the  Judge  and  Yuba  Bill,  who  had  disappeared  also. 
The  through  coach  to  Marysville  and  Sacramento  was  likewise 
waiting,  for  Sugar  Pine  was  the  limit  of  Bill's  ministration,  and 
the  coach  which  we  had  just  left  went  no  farther.  In  the  course 
of  twenty  minutes,  however,  there  was  a  slight  and  somewhat 
ceremonious  bustling  in  the  hall  and  on  the  veranda,  and  Yuba 
Bill  and  the  Judge  reappeared.  The  latter  was  leading,  with 
some  elaboration  of  manner  and  detail,  the  shapely  figure  of 
Miss  Mullins,  and  Yuba  Bill  was  accompanying  her  companion 
to  the  buggy.  We  all  rushed  to  the  windows  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  mysterious  stranger  and  probable  ex-brigand  whose  life 
was  now  linked  with  our  fair  fellow-passenger.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  we  all  participated  in  a  certain  impression  of  dis- 
appointment and  doubt.  Handsome  and  even  cultivated-look- 
ing, he  assuredly  was — young  and  vigorous  in  appearance.  But 
there  was  a  certain  half-shamed,  half-defiant  suggestion  in  his 
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expression,  yet  coupled  with  a  watchful  lurking  uneasiness 
which  was  not  pleasant  and  hardly  becoming  in  a  bridegroom — 
and  the  possessor  of  such  a  bride.  But  the  frank,  joyous,  inno- 
cent face  of  Polly  Mullins,  resplendent  with  a  simple,  happy 
confidence,  melted  our  hearts  again,  and  condoned  the  fellow's 
shortcomings.  We  waved  our  hands;  I  think  we  would  have 
given  three  rousing  cheers  as  they  drove  away  if  the  omnipo- 
tent eye  of  Yuba  Bill  had  not  been  upon  us.  It  was  well,  for 
the  next  moment  we  were  summoned  to  the  presence  of  that 
soft-hearted  autocrat. 

We  found  him  alone  with  the  Judge  in  a  private  sitting-room, 
standing  before  a  table  on  which  there  was  a  decanter  and 
glasses.  As  we  filed  expectantly  into  the  room  and  the  door 
closed  behind  us,  he  cast  a  glance  of  hesitating  tolerance  over 
the  group. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  slowly,  "you  was  all  present  at  the  be- 
ginnin'  of  a  little  game  this  mornin',  and  the  Judge  thar  thinks 
that  you  oughter  be  let  in  at  the  finish.    /  don't  see  that  it's  any 

oi  your  d d  business — so  to  speak;  but  ez  the  Judge  here 

allows  you're  all  in  the  secret,  I've  called  you  in  to  take  a  partin' 
drink  to  the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charley  Byng — ez  is  now 
comf'ably  off  on  their  bridal  tower.  What  you  know  or  what 
you  suspects  of  the  young  galoot  that's  married  the  gal  ain't 
worth  shucks  to  anybody,  and  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  a  yaller  pup 
to  play  with,  but  the  Judge  thinks  you  ought  all  to  promise 
fight  here  that  you'll  keep  it  dark.  That's  his  opinion.  Ez  far 
as  my  opinion  goes,  gen'l'men,"  continued  Bill,  with  greater 
blandness  and  apparent  cordiality,  "I  wanter  simply  remark,  in 
a  keerless  offhand  gin'ral  way,  that  ef  I  ketch  any  God-forsaken, 
lop-eared,  chuckle-headed  blatherin'  idjet  airin'  his  opinion" — 

"One  moment.  Bill,"  interposed  Judge  Thompson  with  a 
grave  smile;  "let  me  explain.  You  understand,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  turning  to  us,  "the  singular,  and  I  may  say  affecting,  situa- 
tion which  our  good-hearted  friend  here  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  to  what  we  hope  will  be  a  happy  termination.  I  want  to 
give  here,  as  my  professional  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
his  request  which,  in  your  capacity  as  good  citizens  and  law- 
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abiding  men,  you  may  not  grant.  I  want  to  tell  you,  also,  that 
you  are  condoning  no  offense  against  the  statutes;  that  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  legal  evidence  before  us  of  the  criminal  ante- 
cedents of  Mr.  Charles  Byng,  except  that  which  has  been  told 
you  by  the  innocent  lips  of  his  betrothed,  which  the  law  of  the 
land  has  now  sealed  forever  in  the  mouth  of  his  wife,  and  that 
our  own  actual  experience  of  his  acts  have  been  in  the  main  ex- 
culpatory of  any  previous  irregularity — if  not  incompatible 
with  it.  Briefly,  no  judge  would  charge,  no  jury  convict,  on 
such  evidence.  When  I  add  that  the  young  girl  is  of  legal  age, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  previous  undue  influence,  but 
rather  of  the  reverse,  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  that 
I  was  content,  as  a  magistrate,  to  perform  the  ceremony,  I  think 
you  will  be  satisfied  to  give  your  promise,  for  the  sake  of  the 
bride,  and  drink  a  happy  life  to  them  both." 

I  need  not  say  that  we  did  this  cheerfully,  and  even  extorted 
from  Bill  a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  The  majority  of  the  company, 
however,  who  were  going  with  the  through  coach  to  Sacra- 
mento, then  took  their  leave,  and,  as  we  accompanied  them  to 
the  veranda,  we  could  see  that  Miss  Polly  Mullins's  trunks  were 
already  transferred  to  the  other  vehicle  under  the  protecting 
seals  and  labels  of  the  all-potent  Express  Company.  Then  the 
whip  cracked,  the  coach  rolled  away,  and  the  last  traces  of  the 
adventurous  young  couple  disappeared  in  the  hanging  red  dust 
of  its  wheels. 

But  Yuba  Bill's  grim  satisfaction  at  the  happy  issue  of  the 
episode  seemed  to  suffer  no  abatement.  He  even  exceeded  his 
usual  deliberately  regulated  potations,  and,  standing  comfort- 
ably with  his  back  to  the  centre  of  the  now  deserted  barroom, 
was  more  than  usually  loquacious  with  the  Expressman.  "You 
see,"  he  said,  in  bland  reminiscence,  "when  your  old  Uncle  Bill 
takes  hold  of  a  job  like  this,  he  puts  it  straight  through  without 
changin'  bosses.  Yet  thar  was  a  moment,  young  feller,  when  I 
thought  I  was  stompt!  It  was  when  we'd  made  up  our  mind 
to  make  that  chap  tell  the  gal  fust  all  what  he  was!  Ef  she'd 
rared  or  kicked  in  the  traces,  or  hung  back  only  ez  much  ez  that, 
we'd  hev  given  him  jest  five  minits'  law  to  get  up  and  get  and 
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leave  her,  and  we'd  hev  toted  that  gal  and  her  fixin's  back  to 
her  dad  again!  But  she  jest  gave  a  little  scream  and  start,  and 
then  went  off  inter  hysterics,  right  on  his  buzzum,  laughing  and 
cryin'  and  sayin'  that  nothin'  should  part  'em.  Gosh!  if  I  didn't 
think  he  woz  more  cut  up  than  she  about  it;  a  minit  it  looked  as 
ef  he  didn't  allow  to  marry  her  arter  all,  but  that  passed,  and 
they  was  married  hard  and  fast — you  bet!  I  reckon  he's  had 
enough  of  stayin'  out  o'  nights  to  last  him,  and  ef  the  valley 
settlements  hevn't  got  hold  of  a  very  shining  member,  at  least 
the  foothills  hev  got  shut  of  one  more  of  the  Ramon  Martinez 
gang." 

"What's  that  about  the  Ramon  Martinez  gang?"  said  a  quiet 
potential  voice. 

Bill  turned  quickly.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Divisional  Super- 
intendent of  the  Express  Company, — a  man  of  eccentric  deter- 
mination of  character,  and  one  of  the  few  whom  the  autocratic 
Bill  recognized  as  an  equal, — who  had  just  entered  the  barroom. 
His  dusty  pongee  cloak  and  soft  hat  indicated  that  he  had  that 
morning  arrived  on  a  round  of  inspection. 

"Don't  care  if  I  do.  Bill,"  he  continued,  in  response  to  Bill's 
invitatory  gesture,  walking  to  the  bar.  "It's  a  little  raw  out  on 
the  road.  Well,  what  were  you  saying  about  Ramon  Martinez 
gang.-^    You  haven't  come  across  one  of  'em,  have  you.'^" 

"No,"  said  Bill,  with  a  slight  blinking  of  his  eye,  as  he  osten- 
tatiously lifted  his  glass  to  the  light. 

"And  you  wont"  added  the  Superintendent,  leisurely  sipping 
his  liquor.  "For  the  fact  is,  the  gang  is  about  played  out.  Not 
from  want  of  a  job  now  and  then,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
posing of  the  results  of  their  work.  Since  the  new  instructions 
to  the  agents  to  identify  and  trace  all  dust  and  bullion  offered 
to  them  went  into  force,  you  see,  they  can't  get  rid  of  their 
swag.  All  the  gang  are  spotted  at  the  offices,  and  it  costs  too 
much  for  them  to  pay  a  fence  or  a  middleman  of  any  standing. 
Why,  all  that  flaky  river  gold  they  took  from  the  Excelsior  Com- 
pany can  be  identified  as  easy  as  if  it  was  stamped  with  the  com- 
pany's mark.  They  can't  melt  it  down  themselves;  they  can't 
get  others  to  do  it  for  them;  they  can't  ship  it  to  the  Mint  or 
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Assay  Offices  in  Marysville  and  'Frisco,  for  they  won't  take  it 
without  our  certificate  and  seals;  and  we  don't  take  any  unde- 
clared freight  within  the  lines  that  we've  drawn  around  their 
beat,  except  from  people  and  agents  known.  Why,  you  know 
that  well  enough,  Jim,"  he  said,  suddenly  appealing  to  the  Ex- 
pressman, "don't  you?" 

Possibly  the  suddenness  of  the  appeal  caused  the  Expressman 
to  swallow  his  liquor  the  wrong  way,  for  he  was  overtaken  with 
a  fit  of  coughing,  and  stammered  hastily  as  he  laid  down  his 
glass,  "Yes — of  course — certainly." 

"No,  sir,"  resumed  the  Superintendent  cheerfully,  "they're 
pretty  well  played  out.  And  the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  they've 
lately  been  robbing  ordinary  passengers'  trunks.  There  was  a 
freight  wagon  'held  up'  near  Dow's  Flat  the  other  day,  and  a 
lot  of  baggage  gone  through.  I  had  to  go  down  there  to  look 
into  it.  Darned  if  they  hadn't  lifted  a  lot  o'  woman's  wedding 
things  from  that  rich  couple  who  got  married  the  other  day 
out  at  Marysville.  Looks  as  if  they  were  playing  it  rather  low 
down,  don't  it.^  Coming  down  to  hardpan  and  the  bed  rock — 
eh.?" 

The  Expressman's  face  was  turned  anxiously  towards  Bill, 
who,  after  a  hurried  gulp  of  his  remaining  liquor,  still  stood 
staring  at  the  window.  Then  he  slowly  drew  on  one  of  his  large 
gloves.  "Ye  didn't,"  he  said,  with  a  slow,  drawling,  but  per- 
fectly distinct,  articulation,  "happen  to  know  old  'Skinner' 
Hemmings  when  you  were  over  there.'^" 

"Yes." 

"And  his  daughter.'^" 

"He  hasn't  got  any." 

"A  sort  o'  mild,  innocent,  guileless  child  of  nature.?"  persisted 
Bill,  with  a  yellow  face,  a  deadly  calm  and  Satanic  deliberation. 

"No.  I  tell  you  he  hasnt  any  daughter.  Old  man  Hemmings 
is  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  He's  too  mean  to  support  more 
than  one." 

"And  you  didn't  happen  to  know  any  o'  that  gang,  did  ye.?" 
continued  Bill,  with  infinite  protraction. 

"Yes.     Knew  'em  all.     There  was  French  Pete,  Cherokee 
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Bob,  Kanaka  Joe,  One-eyed  Stillson,  Softy  Brown,  Spanish 
Jack,  and  two  or  three  Greasers." 

"And  ye  didn't  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charley  Byng?" 

"No,"  returned  the  Superintendent,  with  a  sHght  suggestion 
of  weariness  and  a  distraught  glance  towards  the  door. 

"A  dark,  stylish  chap,  with  shifty  black  eyes  and  a  curled-up 
merstache.^"  continued  Bill,  with  dry,  colorless  persistence. 

"No.  Look  here.  Bill,  I'm  in  a  little  bit  of  a  hurry — but  I 
suppose  you  must  have  your  little  joke  before  we  part.  Now, 
what  is  your  little  game.'^" 

"Wot  you  mean?"  demanded  Bill,  with  sudden  brusqueness. 

"Mean.'^  Well,  old  man,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  You're 
giving  me  the  very  description  of  Ramon  Martinez  himself,  ha! 
ha!  No — Bill!  you  didn't  play  me  this  time.  You're  mighty 
spry  and  clever,  but  you  didn't  catch  on  just  then." 

He  nodded  and  moved  away  with  a  light  laugh.  Bill  turned 
a  stony  face  to  the  Expressman.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  mirth 
came  into  his  gloomy  eyes.  He  bent  over  the  young  man,  and 
said  in  a  hoarse,  chuckling  whisper: — 

"But  I  got  even  after  all!" 

"How.^" 

"He's  tied  up  to  that  lying  little  she-devil,  hard  and  fast!" 

1893  ' 

A   PROTEGEE    OF   JACK   HAMLIN'S 


The  steamer  Silveropolis  was  sharply  and  steadily  cleaving 
the  broad,  placid  shallows  of  the  Sacramento  River.  A  large 
wave  like  an  eagre,  diverging  from  its  bow,  was  extending  to 
either  bank,  swamping  the  tules  and  threatening  to  submerge 
the  lower  levees.  The  great  boat  itself — a  vast  but  delicate 
structure  of  airy  stories,  hanging  galleries,  fragile  colonnades, 
gilded  cornices,  and  resplendent  frescoes — was  throbbing 
throughout  its  whole  perilous  length  with  the  pulse  of  high 
pressure  and  the  strong  monotonous  beat  of  a  powerful  piston. 
Floods  of  foam  pouring  from  the  high  paddle-boxes  on  either 
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side  and  reuniting  in  the  wake  of  the  boat  left  behind  a  track  of 
dazzUng  whiteness,  over  which  trailed  two  dense  black  banners 
flung  from  its  lofty  smokestacks. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  had  quietly  emerged  from  his  stateroom  on 
deck  and  was  looking  over  the  guards.  His  hands  were  resting 
lightly  on  his  hips  over  the  delicate  curves  of  his  white  waist- 
coat, and  he  was  whistling  softly,  possibly  some  air  to  which  he 
had  made  certain  card-playing  passengers  dance  the  night  be- 
fore. He  was  in  comfortable  case,  and  his  soft  brown  eyes 
under  their  long  lashes  were  veiled  with  gentle  tolerance  of  all 
things.  He  glanced  lazily  along  the  empty  hurricane  deck  for- 
ward; he  glanced  lazily  down  to  the  saloon  deck  below  him. 
Far  out  against  the  guards  below  him  leaned  a  young  girl.  Mr. 
Hamlin  knitted  his  brows  slightly. 

He  remembered  her  at  once.  She  had  come  on  board  that 
morning  with  one  Ned  Stratton,  a  brother  gambler,  but  neither 
a  favorite  nor  intimate  of  Jack's.  From  certain  indications  in 
the  pair.  Jack  had  inferred  that  she  was  some  foolish  or  reckless 
creature  whom  "Ed"  had  "got  on  a  string,"  and  was  spiriting 
away  from  her  friends  and  family.  With  the  abstract  morality 
of  this  situation  Jack  was  not  in  the  least  concerned.  For  him- 
self he  did  not  indulge  in  that  sort  of  game;  the  inexperience  and 
vacillations  of  innocence  were  apt  to  be  bothersome,  and  be- 
sides, a  certain  modest  doubt  of  his  own  competency  to  make 
an  original  selection  had  always  made  him  prefer  to  confine  his 
gallantries  to  the  wives  of  men  of  greater  judgment  than  himself 
who  had.  But  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  seen 
Stratton  quickly  slip  off  the  boat  at  the  last  landing  stage.  Ah! 
that  was  it;  he  had  cast  away  and  deserted  her.  It  was  an  old 
story.  Jack  smiled.  But  he  was  not  greatly  amused  with 
Stratton. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  clinging  to  the  network 
railing,  as  if  to  support  herself,  although  she  was  gazing  fixedly 
at  the  yellow  glancing  current  below,  which  seemed  to  be  sucked 
down  and  swallowed  in  the  paddle-box  as  the  boat  swept  on. 
It  certainly  was  a  fascinating  sight — this  sloping  rapid,  hurrying 
on  to  bury  itself  under  the  crushing  wheels.    For  a  brief  mo- 
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ment  Jack  saw  how  they  would  seize  anything  floating  on  that 
ghastly  incline,  whirl  it  round  in  one  awful  revolution  of  the 
beating  paddles,  and  then  bury  it,  broken  and  shattered  out  of 
all  recognition,  deep  in  the  muddy  undercurrent  of  the  stream 
behind  them. 

She  moved  away  presently  with  an  odd,  stiff  step,  chafing  her 
gloved  hands  together  as  if  they  had  become  stiffened  too  in  her 
rigid  grasp  of  the  railing.  Jack  leisurely  watched  her  as  she 
moved  along  the  narrow  strip  of  deck.  She  was  not  at  all  to 
his  taste, — a  rather  plump  girl  with  a  rustic  manner  and  a  great 
deal  of  brown  hair  under  her  straw  hat.  She  might  have  looked 
better  had  she  not  been  so  haggard.  When  she  reached  the 
door  of  the  saloon  she  paused,  and  then,  turning  suddenly, 
began  to  walk  quickly  back  again.  As  she  neared  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  standing  her  pace  slackened,  and  when  she 
reached  the  railing  she  seemed  to  relapse  against  it  in  her  former 
helpless  fashion.  Jack  became  lazily  interested.  Suddenly  she 
lifted  her  head  and  cast  a  quick  glance  around  and  above  her. 
In  that  momentary  lifting  of  her  face  Jack  saw  her  expression. 
Whatever  it  was,  his  own  changed  instantly;  the  next  moment 
there  was  a  crash  on  the  lower  deck.  It  was  Jack  who  had 
swung  himself  over  the  rail  and  dropped  ten  feet,  to  her  side. 
But  not  before  she  had  placed  one  foot  in  the  meshes  of  the 
netting  and  had  gripped  the  railing  for  a  spring. 

The  noise  of  Jack's  fall  might  have  seemed  to  her  bewildered 
fancy  as  a  part  of  her  frantic  act,  for  she  fell  forward  vacantly 
on  the  railing.  But  by  this  time  Jack  had  grasped  her  arm  as  if 
to  help  himself  to  his  feet. 

"I  might  have  killed  myself  by  that  foolin',  mightn't  I.'^"  he 
said  cheerfully. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  so  near  her  seemed  to  recall  to  her 
dazed  sense  the  uncompleted  action  his  fall  had  arrested.  She 
made  a  convulsive  bound  towards  the  railing,  but  Jack  held 
her  fast. 

"Don't,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "don't,  it  won't  pay.  It's 
the  sickest  game  that  ever  was  played  by  man  or  woman.  Come 
here!" 
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He  drew  her  towards  an  empty  stateroom  whose  door  was 
swinging  on  its  hinges  a  few  feet  from  them.  She  was  trembling 
violently;  he  half  led,  half  pushed  her  into  the  room,  closed  the 
door  and  stood  with  his  back  against  it  as  she  dropped  into  a 
chair.  She  looked  at  him  vacantly;  the  agitation  she  was  under- 
going inwardly  had  left  her  no  sense  of  outward  perception. 

"You  know  Stratton  would  be  awfully  riled,"  continued 
Jack  easily.  "He's  just  stepped  out  to  see  a  friend  and  got  left 
by  the  fool  boat.  He'll  be  along  by  the  next  steamer,  and  you're 
bound  to  meet  him  in  Sacramento." 

Her  staring  eyes  seemed  suddenly  to  grasp  his  meaning.  But 
to  his  surprise  she  burst  out  with  a  certain  hysterical  despera- 
tion, "No!  no!  Never!  never  again!  Let  me  pass!  I  must  go," 
and  struggled  to  regain  the  door.  Jack,  albeit  singularly  re- 
lieved to  know  that  she  shared  his  private  sentiments  regarding 
Stratton,  nevertheless  resisted  her.  Whereat  she  suddenly 
turned  white,  reeled  back,  and  sank  in  a  dead  faint  in  the  chair. 

The  gambler  turned,  drew  the  key  from  the  inside  of  the  door, 
passed  out,  locking  it  behind  him,  and  walked  leisurely  into  the 
main  saloon. 

"Mrs.  Johnson,"  he  said  gravely,  addressing  the  stewardess, 
a  tall  mulatto,  with  his  usual  winsome  supremacy  over  de- 
pendents and  children,  "you'll  oblige  me  if  you'll  corral  a  few 
smelling  salts,  vinaigrettes,  hairpins,  and  violet  powder,  and 
unload  them  in  deck  stateroom  No.  257.    There's  a  lady"— 

"A  lady,  Marse  Hamlin.'^"  interrupted  the  mulatto,  with  an 
archly  significant  flash  of  her  white  teeth. 

"A  lady,"  continued  Jack  with  unabashed  gravity,  "in  a  sort 
of  conniption  fit.  A  relative  of  mine;  in  fact  a  niece,  my  only 
sister's  child.  Hadn't  seen  each  other  for  ten  years,  and  it  was 
too  much  for  her." 

The  woman  glanced  at  him  with  a  mingling  of  incredulous 
belief  but  delighted  obedience,  hurriedly  gathered  a  few  arti- 
cles from  her  cabin,  and  followed  him  to  No.  257.  The  young 
girl  was  still  unconscious.  The  stewardess  applied  a  few  re- 
storatives with  the  skill  of  long  experience,  and  the  young  girl 
opened  her  eyes.    They  turned  vacantly  from  the  stewarcjess  to 
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Jack   with   a   look  of   half  recognition   and   half  frightened 
inquiry. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  addressing  the  eyes,  although  ostentatiously 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  "she'd  only  just  come  by  steamer  to 
'Frisco  and  wasn't  expecting  to  see  me,  and  we  dropped  right 
into  each  other  here  on  the  boat.  And  I  haven't  seen  her  since 
she  was  so  high.  Sister  Mary  ought  to  have  warned  me  by  let- 
ter; but  she  was  always  a  slouch  at  letter  writing.  There,  that'll 
do,  Mrs.  Johnson.  She's  coming  round;  I  reckon  I  can  manage 
the  rest.  But  you  go  now  and  tell  the  purser  I  want  one  of  those 
inside  staterooms  for  my  niece, — my  niece,  you  hear, — so  that 
you  can  be  near  her  and  look  after  her." 

As  the  stewardess  turned  obediently  away  the  young  girl  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  Jack  checked  her. 

"No,"  he  said,  almost  brusquely;  "you  and  I  have  some 
talking  to  do  before  she  gets  back,  and  we've  no  time  for  foolin'. 
You  heard  what  I  told  her  just  now.  Well,  it's  got  to  be  as  I 
said,  you  sabe.  As  long  as  you're  on  this  boat  you're  my  niece, 
and  my  sister  Mary's  child.  As  I  haven't  got  any  sister  Mary, 
you  don't  run  any  risk  of  falling  foul  of  her,  and  you  ain't  taking 
any  one's  place.  That  settles  that.  Now,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
want  to  see  that  man  again.^  Say  yes,  and  if  he's  anywhere  above 
ground  I'll  yank  him  over  to  you  as  soon  as  we  touch  shore." 
He  had  no  idea  of  interfering  with  his  colleague's  amours,  but 
he  had  determined  to  make  Stratton  pay  for  the  bother  their 
slovenly  sequence  had  caused  him.  Yet  he  was  relieved  and  as- 
tonished by  her  frantic  gesture  of  indignation  and  abhorrence. 
"No.^"  he  repeated  grimly.  "Well,  that  setdes  that.  Now, 
look  here;  quick,  before  she  comes — do  you  want  to  go  back 
home  to  your  friends.^" 

But  here  occurred  what  he  had  dreaded  most  and  probably 
thought  he  had  escaped.  She  had  stared  at  him,  at  the  steward- 
ess, at  the  walls,  with  abstracted,  vacant,  and  bewildered,  but 
always  undimmed  and  unmoistened  eyes.  A  sudden  convulsion 
shook  her  whole  frame,  her  blank  expression  broke  like  a  shat- 
tered mirror,  she  threw  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  fell  forward 
with  her  face  to  the  back  of  her  chair  in  an  outburst  of  tears. 
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Alas  for  Jack!  with  the  breaking  up  of  those  sealed  fountains 
came  her  speech  also,  at  first  disconnected  and  incoherent,  and 
then  despairing  and  passionate.  No!  she  had  no  longer  friends 
or  home!  She  had  lost  and  disgraced  them!  She  had  disgraced 
herself/  There  was  no  home  for  her  but  the  grave.  Why  had 
Jack  snatched  her  from  it.^  Then,  bit  by  bit,  she  yielded  up  her 
story, — a  story  decidedly  commonplace  to  Jack,  uninteresting, 
and  even  irritating  to  his  fastidiousness.  She  was  a  schoolgirl 
(not  even  a  convent  girl,  but  the  inmate  of  a  Presbyterian  fe- 
male academy  at  Napa.  Jack  shuddered  as  he  remembered  to 
have  once  seen  certain  of  the  pupils  walking  with  a  teacher), 
and  she  lived  with  her  married  sister.  She  had  seen  Stratton 
while  going  to  and  fro  on  the  San  Francisco  boat;  she  had  ex- 
changed notes  with  him,  had  met  him  secretly,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  elope  with  him  to  Sacramento,  only  to  discover  when 
the  boat  had  left  the  wharf  the  real  nature  of  his  intentions. 
Jack  listened  with  infinite  weariness  and  inward  chafing.  He 
had  read  all  this  before  in  cheap  novelettes,  in  the  police  reports, 
in  the  Sunday  papers;  he  had  heard  a  street  preacher  declaim 
against  it,  and  warn  young  women  of  the  serpent-like  wiles  of 
tempters  of  the  Stratton  variety.  But  even  now  Jack  failed  to 
recognize  Stratton  as  a  serpent,  or  indeed  anything  but  a  blun- 
dering cheat  and  clown,  who  had  left  his  dirty  'prentice  work 
on  his  (Jack's)  hands.  But  the  girl  was  helpless  and,  it  seemed, 
homeless,  all  through  a  certain  desperation  of  feeling  which,  in 
spite  of  her  tears,  he  could  not  but  respect.  That  momentary 
shadow  of  death  had  exalted  her.  He  stroked  his  mustache, 
pulled  down  his  white  waistcoat  and  let  her  cry,  without  saying 
anything.  He  did  not  know  that  this  most  objectionable  phase 
of  her  misery  was  her  salvation  and  his  own. 

But  the  stewardess  would  return  in  a  moment. 

"You'd  better  tell  me  what  to  call  you,"  he  said  quietly.  "I 
ought  to  know  my  niece's  first  name." 

The  girl  caught  her  breath,  and,  between  two  sobs,  said, 
"Sophonisba." 

Jack  winced.  It  seemed  only  to  need  this  last  sentimental 
touch  to  complete  the  idiotic  situation. 
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"I'll  call  you  Sophy,"  he  said  hurriedly  and  with  an  effort. 
"And  now  look  here!  You  are  going  in  that  cabin  with  Mrs. 
Johnson  where  she  can  look  after  you,  but  I  can't.  So  I'll 
have  to  take  your  word,  for  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  away 
before  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  you  won't  try  that  foolishness — you 
know  what  I  mean — before  I  see  you  again.    Can  I  trust  you.'*" 

With  her  head  still  bowed  over  the  chair  back,  she  murmured 
slowly  somewhere  from  under  her  disheveled  hair:   "Yes." 

"Honest  Injin?"  adjured  Jack  gravely. 

"Yes." 

The  shuffling  step  of  the  stewardess  was  heard  slowly  ap- 
proaching. 

"Yes,"  continued  Jack  abruptly,  lightly  lifting  his  voice  as 
Mrs.  Johnson  opened  the  door, — "y^s,  if  you'd  only  had  some 
of  those  spearmint  drops  of  your  aunt  Rachel's  that  she  always 
gave  you  when  these  fits  came  on  you'd  have  been  all  right 
inside  of  five  minutes.  Aunty  was  no  slouch  of  a  doctor, 
was  she?  Dear  me,  it  only  seems  yesterday  since  I  saw  her. 
You  were  just  playing  round  her  knee  like  a  kitten  on  the 
back  porch.  How  time  does  fly!  But  here's  Mrs.  Johnson  com- 
ing to  take  you  in.  Now  rouse  up,  Sophy,  and  just  hook  your- 
self on  to  Mrs.  Johnson  on  that  side,  and  we'll  toddle  along." 

The  young  girl  put  back  her  heavy  hair,  and  with  her  face 
still  averted  submitted  to  be  helped  to  her  feet  by  the  kindly 
stewardess.  Perhaps  something  homely  sympathetic  and  nurse- 
like in  the  touch  of  the  mulatto  gave  her  assurance  and  confi- 
dence, for  her  head  lapsed  quite  naturally  against  the  woman's 
shoulder,  and  her  face  was  partly  hidden  as  she  moved  slowly 
along  the  deck.  Jack  accompanied  them  to  the  saloon  and  the 
inner  stateroom  door.  A  few  passengers  gathered  curiously 
near,  as  much  attracted  by  the  unusual  presence  of  Jack  Hamlin 
in  such  a  procession  as  by  the  girl  herself. 

"You'll  look  after  her  specially,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  said  Jack, 
in  unusually  deliberate  terms.  "She's  been  a  good  deal  petted 
at  home,  and  my  sister  perhaps  has  rather  spoilt  her.  She's 
pretty  much  of  a  child  still,  and  you'll  have  to  humor  her. 
Sophy,"  he  continued,  with  ostentatious  playfulness,  directing 
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his  voice  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  stateroom,  "you'll  just 
think  Mrs.  Johnson's  your  old  nurse,  won't  you?  Think  it's 
old  Katy,  hey?" 

To  his  great  consternation  the  girl  approached  tremblingly 
from  the  inner  shadow.  The  faintest  and  saddest  of  smiles  for 
a  moment  played  around  the  corners  of  her  drawn  mouth  and 
tear-dimmed  eyes  as  she  held  out  her  hand  and  said: — 

"God  bless  you  for  being  so  kind." 

Jack  shuddered  and  glanced  quickly  round.  But  luckily  no 
one  heard  this  crushing  sentimentalism,  and  the  next  moment 
the  door  closed  upon  her  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  moon  was  riding  high  over 
the  narrowing  yellow  river,  when  Jack  again  stepped  out  on 
deck.  He  had  just  left  the  captain's  cabin,  and  a  small  social 
game  with  the  officers,  which  had  served  to  some  extent  to 
vaguely  relieve  his  irritation  and  their  pockets.  He  had  pre- 
sumably quite  forgotten  the  incident  of  the  afternoon,  as  he 
looked  about  him,  and  complacently  took  in  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  night. 

The  low  banks  on  either  side  offered  no  break  to  the  unin- 
terrupted level  of  the  landscape,  through  which  the  river  seemed 
to  wind  only  as  a  race  track  for  the  rushing  boat.  Every  fibre 
of  her  vast  but  fragile  bulk  quivered  under  the  goad  of  her 
powerful  engines.  There  was  no  other  movement  but  hers,  no 
other  sound  but  this  monstrous  beat  and  panting;  the  whole 
tranquil  landscape  seemed  to  breathe  and  pulsate  with  her; 
dwellers  in  the  tules,  miles  away,  heard  and  felt  her  as  she 
passed,  and  it  seemed  to  Jack,  leaning  over  the  railing,  as  if  the 
whole  river  swept  like  a  sluice  through  her  paddle-boxes. 

Jack  had  quite  unconsciously  lounged  before  that  part  of  the 
railing  where  the  young  girl  had  leaned  a  few  hours  ago.  As 
he  looked  down  upon  the  streaming  yellow  mill-race  below  him, 
he  noticed — what  neither  he  nor  the  girl  had  probably  noticed 
before — that  a  space  of  the  top  bar  of  the  railing  was  hinged, 
and  could  be  lifted  by  withdrawing  a  small  bolt,  thus  giving 
easy  access  to  the  guards.  He  was  still  looking  at  it,  whistling 
softly,  when  footsteps  approached. 
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"Jack,"  said  a  lazy  voice,  "how's  sister  Mary?" 

"It's  a  long  time  since  you've  seen  her  only  child.  Jack,  ain't 
it?"  said  a  second  voice;  "and  yet  it  sort  o'  seems  to  me  somehow 
that  I've  seen  her  before." 

Jack  recognized  the  voice  of  two  of  his  late  companions  at 
the  card-table.  His  whistling  ceased;  so  also  dropped  every 
trace  of  color  and  expression  from  his  handsome  face.  But  he 
did  not  turn,  and  remained  quietly  gazing  at  the  water. 

"Aunt  Rachel,  too,  must  be  getting  on  in  years,  Jack,"  con- 
tinued the  first  speaker,  halting  behind  Jack. 

"And  Mrs.  Johnson  does  not  look  so  much  like  Sophy's  old 
nurse  as  she  used  to,"  remarked  the  second,  following  his  ex- 
ample.   Still  Jack  remained  unmoved. 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  interested.  Jack,"  continued  the  first 
speaker.    "What  are  you  looking  at?" 

Without  turning  his  head  the  gambler  replied,  "Looking  at 
the  boat;  she's  booming  along,  just  chawing  up  and  spitting  out 
the  river,  ain't  she?  Look  at  that  sweep  of  water  going  under 
her  paddle-wheels,"  he  continued,  unbolting  the  rail  and  lift- 
ing it  to  allow  the  two  men  to  peer  curiously  over  the  guards  as 
he  pointed  to  the  murderous  incline  beneath  them;  "a  man 
wouldn't  stand  much  show  who  got  dropped  into  it.  How  these 
paddles  would  just  snatch  him  bald-headed,  pick  him  up,  and 
slosh  him  round  and  round,  and  then  sling  him  out  down  there 
in  such  a  shape  that  his  own  father  wouldn't  know  him." 

"Yes,"  said  the  first  speaker,  with  an  ostentatious  little  laugh, 
"but  all  that  ain't  telling  us  how  sister  Mary  is." 

"No,"  said  the  gambler  slipping  into  the  opening  with  a 
white  and  rigid  face  in  which  nothing  seemed  living  but  the 

eyes, — "no,  but  it's  telling  you  how  two  d d  fools  who 

didn't  know  when  to  shut  their  mouths  might  get  them  shut 
once  and  forever.  It's  telling  you  what  might  happen  to  two 
men  who  tried  to  'play'  a  man  who  didn't  care  to  be  'played,' — 
a  man  who  didn't  care  much  what  he  did,  when  he  did  it,  or  how 
he  did  it,  but  would  do  what  he'd  set  out  to  do — even  if  in  doing 
it  he  went  to  hell  with  the  men  he  sent  there." 

He  had  stepped  out  on  the  guards,  beside  the  two  men,  clos- 
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ing  the  rail  behind  him.  He  had  placed  his  hands  on  their  shoul- 
ders; they  had  both  gripped  his  arms;  yet,  viewed  from  the  deck 
above,  they  seemed  at  that  moment  an  amicable,  even  fraternal 
group,  albeit  the  faces  of  the  three  were  dead  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

"I  don't  think  I'm  so  very  much  interested  in  sister  Mary," 
said  the  first  speaker  quietly,  after  a  pause. 

"And  I  don't  seem  to  think  so  much  of  aunt  Rachel  as  I  did," 
said  his  companion. 

"I  thought  you  wouldn't,"  said  Jack,  coolly  reopening  the 
rail  and  stepping  back  again.  "It  all  depends  upon  the  way 
you  look  at  those  things.    Good-night." 

"Good-night." 

The  three  men  paused,  shook  each  other's  hands  silently,  and 
separated,  Jack  sauntering  slowly  back  to  his  stateroom. 


The  educational  establishment  of  Mrs.  Mix  and  Madame 
Bance,  situated  in  the  best  quarter  of  Sacramento  and  patronized 
by  the  highest  state  officials  and  members  of  the  clergy,  was  a 
pretty  if  not  an  imposing  edifice.  Although  surrounded  by  a 
high  white  picket-fence  and  entered  through  a  heavily  boarded 
gate,  its  balconies  festooned  with  jasmine  and  roses,  and  its 
spotlessly  draped  windows  as  often  graced  with  fresh,  flower- 
like faces,  were  still  plainly  and  provokingly  visible  above  the 
ostentatious  spikes  of  the  pickets.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Jack 
Hamlin,  who  had  six  months  before  placed  his  niece.  Miss 
Sophonisba  Brown,  under  its  protecting  care,  felt  a  degree  of 
uneasiness,  even  bordering  on  timidity,  which  was  new  to  that 
usually  self-confident  man.  Remembering  how  his  first  ap- 
pearance had  fluttered  this  dovecote  and  awakened  a  severe  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  the  two  principals,  he  had  discarded  his 
usual  fashionable  attire  and  elegantly  fitting  garments  for  a 
rough,  homespun  suit,  supposed  to  represent  a  homely  agricul- 
turist, but  which  had  the  effect  of  transforming  him  into  an 
adorable  Strephon,  infinitely  more  dangerous  in  his  rustic 
shepherd-like  simplicity.     He  had  also  shaved  off  his  silken 
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mustache  for  the  same  prudential  reasons,  but  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  uncovering  the  delicate  lines  of  his  handsome  mouth, 
and  so  absurdly  reducing  his  apparent  years  that  his  avuncular 
pretensions  seemed  more  preposterous  than  ever;  and  when  he 
had  rung  the  bell  and  was  admitted  by  a  severe  Irish  waiting- 
maid,  his  momentary  hesitation  and  half  humorous  diffidence 
had  such  an  unexpected  effect  upon  her,  that  it  seemed  doubtful 
if  he  would  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  vestibule. 

"Shure,  miss,"  she  said  in  a  whisper  to  an  under  teacher, 
"there's  wan  at  the  dhure  who  calls  himself,  'Mister'  Hamlin, 
but  av  it  is  not  a  young  lady  maskeradin'  in  her  brother's 
clothes  Oim  very  much  mistaken;  and  av  it's  a  boy,  one  of 
the  pupil's  brothers,  shure  ye  might  put  a  dhress  on  him  when 
you  take  the  others  out  for  a  walk,  and  he'd  pass  for  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  school." 

Meantime  the  unconscious  subject  of  this  criticism  was  pac- 
ing somewhat  uneasily  up  and  down  the  formal  reception  room 
into  which  he  had  been  finally  ushered.  Its  farther  end  was 
filled  by  an  enormous  parlor  organ,  a  number  of  music  books, 
and  a  cheerfully  variegated  globe.  A  large  presentation  Bible, 
an  equally  massive  illustrated  volume  on  the  Holy  Land,  a  few 
landscapes  in  cold,  bluish  milk  and  water  colors,  and  rigid  heads 
in  crayons — the  work  of  pupils — ^were  presumably  ornamental. 
An  imposing  mahogany  sofa  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  dispro- 
portionate excess  of  chairs  somewhat  coldly  furnished  the  room. 
Jack  had  reluctantly  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  Sophy  was  ac- 
companied by  any  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  kiss  her  to  keep 
up  his  assumed  relationship.  As  she  entered  the  room  with 
Miss  Mix,  Jack  advanced  and  soberly  saluted  her  on  the  cheek. 
But  so  positive  and  apparent  was  the  gallantry  of  his  presence, 
and  perhaps  so  suggestive  of  some  pastoral  flirtation,  that  Miss 
Mix,  to  Jack's  surprise,  winced  perceptibly  and  became  stony. 
But  he  was  still  more  surprised  that  the  young  lady  herself 
shrank  half  uneasily  from  his  lips,  and  uttered  a  slight  exclama- 
tion.   It  was  a  new  experience  to  Mr.  Hamlin. 

But  this  somewhat  mollified  Miss  Mix,  and  she  slightly  relaxed 
her  austerity.    She  was  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  best  accounts 
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of  Miss  Brown,  not  only  as  regarded  her  studies,  but  as  to  her 
conduct  and  deportment.  Really,  with  the  present  freedom  of 
manners  and  laxity  of  home  discipline  in  California,  it  was 
gratifying  to  meet  a  young  lady  who  seemed  to  value  the  im- 
portance of  a  proper  decorum  and  behavior,  especially  towards 
the  opposite  sex.  Mr.  Hamlin,  although  her  guardian,  was  per- 
haps too  young  to  understand  and  appreciate  this.  To  this  in- 
experience she  must  also  attribute  the  indiscretion  of  his  calling 
during  school  hours  and  without  preliminary  warning.  She 
trusted,  however,  that  this  informality  could  be  overlooked 
after  consultation  with  Madame  Bance,  but  in  the  mean  time, 
perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  she  must  withdraw  Miss  Brown  and 
return  with  her  to  the  class.  Mr.  Hamlin  could  wait  in  this 
public  room,  reserved  especially  for  visitors,  until  they  re- 
turned. Or,  if  he  cared  to  accompany  one  of  the  teachers  in 
a  formal  inspection  of  the  school,  she  added,  doubtfully,  with 
a  glance  at  Jack's  distracting  attractions,  she  would  submit  this 
also  to  Madame  Bance. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  returned  Jack  hurriedly,  as  a  de- 
pressing vision  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  scholars  rose  before  his  eyes, 
"but  Td  rather  not.  I  mean,  you  know,  I'd  just  as  lief  stay  here 
alone.  I  wouldn't  have  called  anyway,  don't  you  see,  only  I 
had  a  day  off, — and — and — I  wanted  to  talk  with  my  niece  on 
family  matters." 

He  did  not  say  that  he  had  received  a  somewhat  distressful 
letter  from  her  asking  him  to  come;  a  new  instinct  made  him 
cautious. 

Considerably  relieved  by  Jack's  unexpected  abstention,  which 
seemed  to  spare  her  pupils  the  distraction  of  his  graces.  Miss  Mix 
smiled  more  amicably  and  retired  with  her  charge.  In  the 
single  glance  he  had  exchanged  with  Sophy  he  saw  that,  al- 
though resigned  and  apparently  self-controlled,  she  still  ap- 
peared thoughtful  and  melancholy.  She  had  improved  in 
appearance  and  seemed  more  refined  and  less  rustic  in  her 
school  dress,  but  he  was  conscious  of  the  same  distinct  separa- 
tion of  her  personality  (which  was  uninteresting  to  him)  from 
the  sentiment  that  had  impelled  him  to  visit  her.    She  was  pos- 
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sibly  still  hankering  after  that  fellow  Stratton,  in  spite  of  her 
protestations  to  the  contrary;  perhaps  she  wanted  to  go  back 
to  her  sister,  although  she  had  declared  she  would  die  first,  and 
had  always  refused  to  disclose  her  real  name  or  give  any  clue 
by  which  he  could  have  traced  her  relations.  She  would  cry, 
of  course;  he  almost  hoped  that  she  would  not  return  alone;  he 
half  regretted  he  had  come.  She  still  held  him  only  by  a  single 
quality  of  her  nature, — the  desperation  she  had  shown  on  the 
boat;  that  was  something  he  understood  and  respected. 

He  walked  discontentedly  to  the  window  and  looked  out;  he 
walked  discontentedly  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  organ.  It  was  a  fine  instrument;  he  could  see  that  with 
an  admiring  and  experienced  eye.  He  was  alone  in  the  room; 
in  fact,  quite  alone  in  that  part  of  the  house  which  was  separated 
from  the  class-rooms.  He  would  disturb  no  one  by  trying  it. 
And  if  he  did,  what  then.'^  He  smiled  a  little  recklessly,  slowly 
pulled  off  his  gloves,  and  sat  down  before  it. 

He  played  cautiously  at  first,  with  the  soft  pedal  down.  The 
instrument  had  never  known  a  strong  masculine  hand  before, 
having  been  fumbled  and  friveled  over  by  softly  incompetent, 
feminine  fingers.  But  presently  it  began  to  thrill  under  the  pas- 
sionate hand  of  its  lover,  and  carried  away  by  his  one  innocent 
weakness.  Jack  was  launched  upon  a  sea  of  musical  reminis- 
cences. Scraps  of  church  music,  Puritan  psalms  of  his  boy- 
hood; dying  strains  from  sad,  forgotten  operas,  fragments  of 
oratorios  and  symphonies,  but  chiefly  phrases  from  old  masses 
heard  at  the  missions  of  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Isabel,  swelled  up 
from  his  loving  and  masterful  fingers.  He  had  finished  an 
Agnus  Dei;  the  formal  room  was  pulsating  with  divine  aspira- 
tion; the  rascal's  hands  were  resting  listlessly  on  the  keys,  his 
brown  lashes  lifted,  in  an  effort  of  memory,  tenderly  towards 
the  ceiling. 

Suddenly,  a  subdued  murmur  of  applause  and  a  slight  rustle 
behind  him  recalled  him  to  himself  again.  He  wheeled  his  chair 
quickly  round.  The  two  principals  of  the  school  and  half  a 
dozen  teachers  were  standing  gravely  behind  him,  and  at  the 
open  door  a  dozen  curled  and  frizzled  youthful  heads  peered  in 
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eagerly,  but  half  restrained  by  their  teachers.  The  relaxed 
features  and  apologetic  attitude  of  Madame  Bance  and  Miss  Mix 
showed  that  Mr.  Hamlin  had  unconsciously  achieved  a  triumph. 

He  might  not  have  been  as  pleased  to  know  that  his  extraor- 
dinary performance  had  solved  a  difficulty,  effaced  his  other 
graces,  and  enabled  them  to  place  him  on  the  moral  pedestal  of 
a  mere  musician,  to  whom  these  eccentricities  were  allowable 
and  privileged.  He  shared  the  admiration  extended  by  the 
young  ladies  to  their  music  teacher,  which  was  always  under- 
stood to  be  a  sexless  enthusiasm  and  a  contagious  juvenile  dis- 
order. It  was  also  a  fine  advertisement  for  the  organ.  Madame 
Bance  smiled  blandly,  improved  the  occasion  by  thanking  Mr. 
Hamlin  for  having  given  the  scholars  a  gratuitous  lesson  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  instrument,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
Miss  Brown  a  half-holiday  to  spend  with  her  accomplished 
relative.  Miss  Brown  was  even  now  upstairs,  putting  on  her 
hat  and  mantle.  Jack  was  relieved.  Sophy  would  not  attempt 
to  cry  on  the  street. 

Nevertheless,  when  they  reached  it  and  the  gate  closed  behind 
them,  he  again  became  uneasy.  The  girl's  clouded  face  and 
melancholy  manner  were  not  promising.  It  also  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  meet  some  one  who  knew  him  and  thus 
compromise  her.  This  was  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards.  He 
began  with  forced  gayety: — 

"Well,  now,  where  shall  we  go.^" 

She  slightly  raised  her  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

"Where  you  please — I  don't  care." 

"There  isn't  any  show  going  on  here,  is  there.'*" 

He  had  a  vague  idea  of  a  circus  or  menagerie — himself  be- 
hind her  in  the  shadow  of  the  box. 

"I  don't  know  of  any." 

"Or  any  restaurant — or  cake  shop.'^" 

"There's  a  place  where  the  girls  go  to  get  candy  on  Main 
Street.    Some  of  them  are  there  now." 

Jack  shuddered;  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"But  where  do  you  walk.'*" 

"Up  and  down  Main  Street." 
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"Where  everybody  can  see  you?"  said  Jack,  scandalized. 

The  girl  nodded. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then  a  bright 
idea  struck  Mr.  Hamlin.  He  suddenly  remembered  that  in  one 
of  his  many  fits  of  impulsive  generosity  and  largess  he  had 
given  to  an  old  negro  retainer — whose  wife  had  nursed  him 
through  a  dangerous  illness — a  house  and  lot  on  the  river  bank. 
He  had  been  told  that  they  had  opened  a  small  laundry  or  wash- 
house.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  stroll  there  and  a  call  upon 
"Uncle  Hannibal  and  Aunt  Chloe"  combined  the  propriety  and 
respectability  due  to  the  young  person  he  was  with,  and  the 
requisite  secrecy  and  absence  of  publicity  due  to  himself.  He 
at  once  suggested  it. 

"You  see  she  was  a  mighty  good  woman  and  you  ought  to 
know  her,  for  she  was  my  old  nurse" — 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  with  a  sudden  impatience. 

"Honest  Injin,"  said  Jack  solemnly;  "she  did  nurse  me 
through  my  last  cough.  I  ain't  playing  old  family  gags  on  you 
now." 

"Oh,  dear,"  burst  out  the  girl  impulsively,  "I  do  wish  you 
wouldn't  ever  play  them  again.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  pretend 
to  be  my  uncle;  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  me  pass  for  your 
niece.  It  isn't  right.  It's  all  wrong.  Oh,  don't  you  know  it's 
all  wrong,  and  can't  come  right  any  way.^  It's  just  killing  me. 
I  can't  stand  it.  I'd  rather  you'd  say  what  I  am  and  how  I  came 
to  you  and  how  you  pitied  me." 

They  had  luckily  entered  a  narrow  side  street,  and  the  sobs 
which  shook  the  young  girl's  frame  were  unnoticed.  For  a 
few  moments  Jack  felt  a  horrible  conviction  stealing  over  him, 
that  in  his  present  attitude  towards  her  he  was  not  unlike  that 
hound  Stratton,  and  that,  however  innocent  his  own  intent, 
there  was  a  sickening  resemblance  to  the  situation  on  the  boat 
in  the  base  advantage  he  had  taken  of  her  friendlessness.  He 
had  never  told  her  that  he  was  a  gambler  like  Stratton,  and  that 
his  peculiarly  infelix  reputation  among  women  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  assist  her,  except  by  a  stealth  or  the  deception 
he  had  practiced,  without  compromising  her.    He  who  had  for 
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years  faced  the  sneers  and  half-frightened  opposition  of  the 
world  dared  not  tell  the  truth  to  this  girl,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected nothing  and  who  did  not  interest  him.  He  felt  he  was 
almost  slinking  at  her  side.    At  last  he  said  desperately: — 

"But  I  snatched  them  bald-headed  at  the  organ,  Sophy, 
didn't  I?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  girl,  "you  played  beautifully  and  grandly. 
It  was  so  good  of  you,  too.  For  I  think,  somehow,  Madame 
Bance  had  been  a  litde  suspicious  of  you,  but  that  settled  it. 
Everybody  thought  it  was  fine,  and  some  thought  it  was  your 
profession.    Perhaps,"  she  added  timidly,  "it  is.^" 

"I  play  a  good  deal,  I  reckon,"  said  Jack,  with  a  grim  humor 
which  did  not,  however,  amuse  him. 

"I  wish  /could,  and  make  money  by  it,"  said  the  girl  eagerly. 
Jack  winced,  but  she  did  not  notice  it  as  she  went  on  hurriedly: 
"That's  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.  I  want  to  leave  the 
school  and  make  my  own  living.  Anywhere  where  people 
won't  know  me  and  where  I  can  be  alone  and  work.  I  shall  die 
here  among  these  girls — with  all  their  talk  of  their  friends  and 
their — sisters, — and  their  questions  about  you." 

"Tell  'em  to  dry  up,"  said  Jack  indignantly.  "Take  'em  to 
the  cake  shop  and  load  'em  up  with  candy  and  ice  cream.  That'll 
stop  their  mouths.  You've  got  money,  you  got  my  last  remit- 
tance, didn't  you?"  he  repeated  quickly.  "If  you  didn't,  here's" 
— his  hand  was  already  in  his  pocket  when  she  stopped  him 
with  a  despairing  gesture. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  got  it  all.  I  haven't  touched  it.  I  don't  want  it. 
For  I  can't  live  on  you.  Don't  you  understand, — I  want  to 
work.  Listen, — I  can  draw  and  paint.  Madame  Bance  says  I 
do  it  well;  my  drawing-master  says  I  might  in  time  take  por- 
traits and  get  paid  for  it.  And  even  now  I  can  retouch  photo- 
graphs and  make  colored  miniatures  from  them.  And,"  she 
stopped  and  glanced  at  Jack  half-timidly,  "I've — done  some 
already." 

A  glow  of  surprised  relief  suffused  the  gambler.  Not  so  much 
at  this  astonishing  revelation  as  at  the  change  it  seemed  to  effect 
in  her.     Her  pale  blue  eyes,  made  paler  by  tears,  cleared  and 
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brightened  under  their  swollen  lids  like  wiped  steel;  the  lines 
of  her  depressed  mouth  straightened  and  became  firm.  Her 
voice  had  lost  its  hopeless  monotone. 

"There's  a  shop  in  the  next  street, — a  photographer's, — 
where  they  have  one  of  mine  in  their  windows,"  she  went  on, 
reassured  by  Jack's  unaffected  interest.  "It's  only  round  the 
corner,  if  you  care  to  see." 

Jack  assented;  a  few  paces  farther  brought  them  to  the  corner 
of  a  narrow  street,  where  they  presently  turned  into  a  broader 
thoroughfare  and  stopped  before  the  window  of  a  photographer. 
Sophy  pointed  to  an  oval  frame,  containing  a  portrait  painted 
on  porcelain.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  startled.  Inexperienced  as  he 
was,  a  certain  artistic  inclination  told  him  it  was  good,  although 
it  is  to  be  feared  he  would  have  been  astonished  even  if  it  had 
been  worse.  The  mere  fact  that  this  headstrong  country  girl, 
who  had  run  away  with  a  cur  like  Stratton,  should  be  able  to  do 
anything  else  took  him  by  surprise. 

"I  got  ten  dollars  for  that,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "and  I 
could  have  got  more  for  a  larger  one,  but  I  had  to  do  that  in 
my  room,  during  recreation  hours.  If  I  had  more  time  and  a 
place  where  I  could  work" — she  stopped  timidly  and  looked 
tentatively  at  Jack.  But  he  was  already  indulging  in  a  char- 
acteristically reckless  idea  of  coming  back  after  he  had  left 
Sophy,  buying  the  miniature  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  or- 
dering half  a  dozen  more  at  extraordinary  figures.  Here,  how- 
ever, two  passers-by,  stopping  ostensibly  to  look  in  the  window, 
but  really  attracted  by  the  picturesque  spectacle  of  the  handsome 
young  rustic  and  his  schoolgirl  companion,  gave  Jack  such  a 
fright  that  he  hurried  Sophy  away  again  into  the  side  street. 

"There's  nothing  mean  about  that  picture  business,"  he  said 
cheerfully;  "it  looks  like  a  square  kind  of  game,"  and  relapsed 
into  thoughtful  silence. 

At  which,  Sophy,  the  ice  of  restraint  broken,  again  burst  into 
passionate  appeal.  If  she  could  only  go  away  somewhere — 
where  she  saw  no  one  but  the  people  who  would  buy  her  work, 
who  knew  nothing  of  her  past  nor  cared  to  know  who  were  her 
relations!    She  would  work  hard;  she  knew  she  could  support 
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herself  in  time.  She  would  keep  the  name  he  had  given  her, — 
it  was  not  distinctive  enough  to  challenge  any  inquiry, — but 
nothing  more.  She  need  not  assume  to  be  his  niece;  he  would 
always  be  her  kind  friend,  to  whom  she  owed  everything,  even 
her  miserable  life.  She  trusted  still  to  his  honor  never  to  seek 
to  know  her  real  name,  nor  ever  to  speak  to  her  of  that  man  if 
he  ever  met  him.  It  would  do  no  good  to  her  or  to  them;  it 
might  drive  her,  for  she  was  not  yet  quite  sure  of  herself,  to  do 
that  which  she  had  promised  him  never  to  do  again. 

There  was  no  threat,  impatience,  or  acting  in  her  voice,  but 
he  recognized  the  same  dull  desperation  he  had  once  heard  in 
it,  and  her  eyes,  which  a  moment  before  were  quick  and  mobile, 
had  become  fixed  and  set.  He  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  penetrate 
the  foolish  secret  of  her  name  and  relations;  he  had  never  had 
the  slightest  curiosity,  but  it  struck  him  now  that  Stratton 
might  at  any  time  force  it  upon  him.  The  only  way  that  he 
could  prevent  it  was  to  let  it  be  known  that,  for  unexpressed 
reasons,  he  would  shoot  Stratton  "on  sight."  This  would 
naturally  restrict  any  verbal  communication  between  them. 
Jack's  ideas  of  morality  were  vague,  but  his  convictions  on 
points  of  honor  were  singularly  direct  and  positive. 


Meantime  Hamlin  and  Sophy  were  passing  the  outskirts  of 
the  town;  the  open  lots  and  cleared  spaces  were  giving  way  to 
grassy  stretches,  willow  copses,  and  groups  of  cottonwood  and 
sycamore;  and  beyond  the  level  of  yellowing  tules  appeared 
the  fringed  and  raised  banks  of  the  river.  Half  tropical  looking 
cottages  with  deep  verandas — the  homes  of  early  Southern 
pioneers — took  the  place  of  incomplete  blocks  of  modern 
houses,  monotonously  alike.  In  these  sylvan  surroundings 
Mr.  Hamlin's  picturesque  rusticity  looked  less  incongruous  and 
more  Arcadian;  the  young  girl  had  lost  some  of  her  restraint 
with  her  confidences,  and  lounging  together  side  by  side,  with- 
out the  least  consciousness  of  any  sentiment  in  their  words  or 
actions,  they  nevertheless  contrived  to  impress  the  spectator 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  a  charming  pair  of  pastoral  lovers. 
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So  strong  was  this  impression  that,  as  they  approached  Aunt 
Chloe's  laundry,  a  pretty  rose-covered  cottage  with  an  enor- 
mous whitewashed  barn-like  extension  in  the  rear,  the  black 
proprietress  herself,  standing  at  the  door,  called  her  husband  to 
come  and  look  at  them,  and  flashed  her  white  teeth  in  such  un- 
qualified commendation  and  patronage  that  Mr.  Hamlin,  with- 
drawing himself  from  Sophy's  side,  instantly  charged  down 
upon  them. 

"If  you  don't  slide  the  lid  back  over  that  grinning  box  of 
dominoes  of  yours  and  take  it  inside,  I'll  just  carry  Hannibal  off 
with  me,"  he  said  in  a  quick  whisper,  with  a  half- wicked,  half- 
mischievous  glitter  in  his  brown  eyes.  "That  young  lady's — 
a  lady — do  you  understand.^  No  riffraff  friend  of  mine,  but  a 
regular  nun — a  saint — do  you  hear.^  So  you  just  stand  back 
and  let  her  take  a  good  look  round,  and  rest  herself,  until  she 
wants  you."  "Two  black  idiots,  Miss  Brown,"  he  continued 
cheerfully  in  a  higher  voice  of  explanation,  as  Sophy  approached, 
"who  think  because  one  of  'em  used  to  shave  me  and  the  other 
saved  my  life  they've  got  a  right  to  stand  at  their  humble  cot- 
tage door  and  frighten  horsesl" 

So  great  was  Mr.  Hamlin's  ascendency  over  his  former  serv- 
ants that  even  this  ingenious  pleasantry  was  received  with  every 
sign  of  affection  and  appreciation  of  the  humorist,  and  of  the 
profound  respect  for  his  companion.  Aunt  Chloe  showed  them 
effusively  into  her  parlor,  a  small  but  scrupulously  neat  and 
sweet-smelling  apartment,  inordinately  furnished  with  a  huge 
mahogany  centre-table  and  chairs,  and  the  most  fragile  and 
meretricious  china  and  glass  ornaments  on  the  mantel.  But  the 
three  jasmine-edged  lattice  windows  opened  upon  a  homely 
garden  of  old-fashioned  herbs  and  flowers,  and  their  fragrance 
filled  the  room.  The  cleanest  and  starchiest  of  curtains,  the 
most  dazzling  and  whitest  of  tidies  and  chair-covers,  bespoke 
the  adjacent  laundry;  indeed,  the  whole  cottage  seemed  to  ex- 
hale the  odors  of  lavender  soap  and  freshly  ironed  linen.  Yet 
the  cottage  was  large  for  the  couple  and  their  assistants. 

"Dar  was  two  front  rooms  on  de  next  flo'  dat  dey  never  used," 
explained  Aunt  Chloe;  "friends  allowed  dat  dey  could  let  'em 
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to  white  folks,  but  dey  had  always  been  done  kep'  for  Marse 
Hamlin,  ef  he  ever  wanted  to  be  wid  his  old  niggers  again." 

Jack  looked  up  quickly  with  a  brightened  face,  made  a  sign 
to  Hannibal,  and  the  two  left  the  room  together. 

When  he  came  through  the  passage  a  few  moments  later, 
there  was  a  sound  of  laughter  in  the  parlor.  He  recognized  the 
full,  round  lazy  chuckle  of  Aunt  Chloe,  but  there  was  a  higher 
girlish  ripple  that  he  did  not  know.  He  had  never  heard 
Sophy  laugh  before.  Nor,  when  he  entered,  had  he  ever  seen 
her  so  animated.  She  was  helping  Chloe  set  the  table,  to  that 
lady's  intense  delight  at  "Missy's"  girlish  housewifery.  She 
was  picking  the  berries  fresh  from  the  garden,  buttering  the 
Sally  Lunn,  making  the  tea,  and  arranging  the  details  of  the  re- 
past with  apparently  no  trace  of  her  former  discontent  and  un- 
happiness  in  either  face  or  manner.  He  dropped  quietly  into  a 
chair  by  the  window,  and,  with  the  homely  scents  of  the  garden 
mixing  with  the  honest  odors  of  Aunt  Chloe's  cookery,  watched 
her  with  an  amusement  that  was  as  pleasant  and  grateful  as  it 
was  strange  and  unprecedented. 

"Now  den,"  said  Aunt  Chloe  to  her  husband,  as  she  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  repast  in  a  plate  of  doughnuts  as  exquis- 
itely brown  and  shining  as  Jack's  eyes  were  at  that  moment, 
"Hannibal,  you  just  come  away,  and  let  dem  two  white  quality 
chilluns  have  dey  tea.  Dey's  done  starved,  shuah."  And  with 
an  approving  nod  to  Jack,  she  bundled  her  husband  from  the 
room. 

The  door  closed;  the  young  girl  began  to  pour  out  the  tea, 
but  Jack  remained  in  his  seat  by  the  window.  It  was  a  singular 
sensation  which  he  did  not  care  to  disturb.  It  was  no  new  thing 
for  Mr.  Hamlin  to  find  himself  at  a  tete-a-tete  repast  with  the 
admiring  and  complaisant  fair;  there  was  a  cabinet  particulier  in 
a  certain  San  Francisco  restaurant  which  had  listened  to  their 
various  vanities  and  professions  of  undying  faith;  he  might  have 
recalled  certain  festal  rendezvous  with  a  widow  whose  piety 
and  impeccable  reputation  made  it  a  moral  duty  for  her  to 
come  to  him  only  in  disguise;  it  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  had  been  let  privately  into  the  palatial  mansion  of  a  high 
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official  for  a  midnight  supper  with  a  foolish  wife.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  alone  here,  secretly,  with 
a  member  of  that  indiscreet,  loving  sex.  But  that  he  should  be 
sitting  there  in  a  cheap  negro  laundry  with  absolutely  no  senti- 
ment of  any  kind  towards  the  heavy-haired,  freckle- faced  coun- 
try schoolgirl  opposite  him,  from  whom  he  sought  and  expected 
nothing,  and  enjoying  it  without  scorn  of  himself  or  his  com- 
panion, to  use  his  own  expression,  "got  him."  Presently  he 
rose  and  sauntered  to  the  table  with  shining  eyes. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Aunt  Chloe's  shebang.^"  he 
asked  smilingly. 

"Oh,  it's  so  sweet  and  clean  and  homelike,"  said  the  girl 
quickly. 

At  any  other  time  he  would  have  winced  at  the  last  adjec- 
tive.   It  struck  him  now  as  exactly  the  word. 

"Would  you  Hke  to  live  here,  if  you  could.^" 

Her  face  brightened.  She  put  the  teapot  down  and  gazed 
fixedly  at  Jack. 

"Because  you  can.  Look  here.  I  spoke  to  Hannibal  about 
it.  You  can  have  the  two  front  rooms  if  you  want  to.  One  of 
'em  is  big  enough  and  light  enough  for  a  studio  to  do  your 
work  in.  You  tell  that  nigger  what  you  want  to  put  in  'em,  and 
he's  got  my  orders  to  do  it.  I  told  him  about  your  painting; 
said  you  were  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  you  know.    Hold 

on,  Sophy;  d n  it  all,  I've  got  to  do  a  little  gilt-edged  lying; 

but  I  let  you  out  of  the  niece  business  this  time.  Yes,  from,  this 
moment  I'm  no  longer  your  uncle.  I  renounce  the  relationship. 
It's  hard,"  continued  the  rascal,  "after  all  these  years  and  con- 
sidering sister  Mary's  feelings;  but,  as  you  seem  to  wish  it,  it 
must  be  done." 

Sophy's  steel-blue  eyes  softened.  She  slid  her  long  brown 
hand  across  the  table  and  grasped  Jack's.  He  returned  the  pres- 
sure quickly  and  fraternally,  even  to  that  half-shamed,  half- 
hurried  evasion  of  emotion  peculiar  to  all  brothers.  This  was 
also  a  new  sensation;  but  he  liked  it. 

"You  are  too — too  good,  Mr.  Hamlin,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack  cheerfully,  "that's  what's  the  matter  with 
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me.  It  isn't  natural,  and  if  I  keep  it  up  too  long  it  brings  on 
my  cough." 

Nevertheless,  they  were  happy  in  a  boy  and  girl  fashion,  eat- 
ing heartily,  and,  I  fear,  not  always  decorously;  scrambling 
somewhat  for  the  strawberries,  and  smacking  their  lips  over  the 
Sally  Lunn.  Meantime,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Hamlin  should 
inform  Miss  Mix  that  Sophy  would  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  only  a  few  days  hence,  and  then  transfer  herself  to 
lodgings  with  some  old  family  servants,  where  she  could  more 
easily  pursue  her  studies  in  her  own  profession.  She  need  not 
make  her  place  of  abode  a  secret,  neither  need  she  court  pub- 
licity. She  would  write  to  Jack  regularly,  informing  him  cf 
her  progress,  and  he  would  visit  her  whenever  he  could.  Jack 
assented  gravely  to  the  further  proposition  that  he  was  to  keep 
a  strict  account  of  all  the  moneys  he  advanced  her,  and  that  she 
was  to  repay  him  out  of  the  proceeds  of  her  first  pictures.  He 
had  promised  also,  with  a  slight  mental  reservation,  not  to  buy 
them  all  himself,  but  to  trust  to  her  success  with  the  public. 
They  were  never  to  talk  of  what  had  happened  before;  she  was 
to  begin  life  anew.  Of  such  were  their  confidences,  spoken 
often  together  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  their  mouths  full. 
Only  one  thing  troubled  Jack;  he  had  not  yet  told  her  frankly 
who  he  was  and  what  was  his  reputation;  he  had  hitherto  care- 
lessly supposed  she  would  learn  it,  and  in  truth  had  cared  little 
if  she  did;  but  it  was  evident  from  her  conversation  that  day 
that  by  some  miracle  she  was  still  in  ignorance.  Unable  now 
to  tell  her  himself,  he  had  charged  Hannibal  to  break  it  to  her 
casually  after  he  was  gone. 

"You  can  let  me  down  easy  if  you  like,  but  you'd  better 
make  a  square  deal  of  it  while  you're  about  it.  And,"  Jack 
had  added  cheerfully,  "if  she  thinks  after  that  she'd  better  drop 
me  entirely,  you  just  say  that  if  she  wishes  to  stay^  you'll 
see  that  I  don't  ever  come  here  again.  And  you  keep  your 
word  about  it  too,  you  black  nigger,  or  I'll  be  the  first  to 
thrash  you." 

Nevertheless,  when  Hannibal  and  Aunt  Chloe  returned  to 
clear  away  the  repast,  they  were  a  harmonious  party;  albeit  Mr. 
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Hamlin  seemed  more  content  to  watch  them  silently  from  his 
chair  by  the  window,  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  and  the  pleasant 
distraction  of  the  homely  scents  and  sounds  of  the  garden  in 
his  senses.  Allusion  having  been  made  again  to  the  morning 
performance  of  the  organ,  he  was  implored  by  Hannibal  to 
diversify  his  talent  by  exercising  it  on  an  old  guitar  which  had 
passed  into  that  retainer's  possession  with  certain  clothes  of 
his  master's  when  they  separated.  Mr.  Hamlin  accepted  it  dubi- 
ously; it  had  twanged  under  his  volatile  fingers  in  more  pre- 
tentious but  less  innocent  halls.  But  presently  he  raised  his 
tenor  voice  and  soft  brown  lashes  to  the  humble  ceiling  and  sang. 

"Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  River," 

discoursed  Jack  plaintively, — 

"Far,  far  away, 
Thar's  whar  my  heart  is  turning  ever, 
Thar's  whar  the  old  folks  stay." 

The  two  dusky  scions  of  an  emotional  race,  that  had  been 
wont  to  sweeten  its  toil  and  condone  its  wrongs  with  music, 
sat  wrapt  and  silent,  swaying  with  Jack's  voice  until  they  could 
burst  in  upon  the  chorus.  The  jasmine  vines  trilled  softly  with 
the  afternoon  breeze;  a  slender  yellow-hammer,  perhaps  emu- 
lous of  Jack,  swung  himself  from  an  outer  spray  and  peered 
curiously  into  the  room;  and  a  few  neighbors,  gathering  at  their 
doors  and  windows,  remarked  that  "after  all,  when  it  came  to 
real  singing,  no  one  could  beat  those  d d  niggers." 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  in  the  rolling  gold  of  the  river 
when  Jack  and  Sophy  started  leisurely  back  through  the  broken 
shafts  of  light,  and  across  the  far-stretching  shadows  of  the 
cottonwoods.  In  the  midst  of  a  lazy  silence  they  were  pres- 
ently conscious  of  a  distant  monotonous  throb,  the  booming 
of  the  up  boat  on  the  river.  The  sound  came  nearer — passed 
them,  the  boat  itself  hidden  by  the  trees;  but  a  trailing  cloud  of  _ 
smoke  above  cast  a  momentary  shadow  upon  their  path.  The 
girl  looked  up  at  Jack  with  a  troubled  face.  Mr.  Hamlin  smiled 
reassuringly;  but  in  that  instant  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  was  his  moral  duty  to  kill  Mr.  Edward  Stratton. 
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IV 

For  the  next  two  months  Mr.  Hamlin  was  professionally  en- 
gaged in  San  Francisco  and  Marysville,  and  the  transfer  of 
Sophy  from  the  school  to  her  new  home  was  effected  without 
his  supervision.  From  letters  received  by  him  during  that  in- 
terval, it  seemed  that  the  young  girl  had  entered  energetically 
upon  her  new  career,  and  that  her  artistic  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  There  were  a  few  Indian-ink  sketches,  studies 
made  at  school  and  expanded  in  her  own  "studio,"  which  were 
eagerly  bought  as  soon  as  exhibited  in  the  photographer's 
window, — notably  by  a  florid  and  inartistic  bookkeeper,  an  old 
negro  woman,  a  slangy  stable  boy,  a  gorgeously  dressed  and 
painted  female,  and  the  bearded  second  officer  of  a  river  steam- 
boat, without  hesitation  and  without  comment.  This,  as  Mr. 
Hamlin  intelligently  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Sophy,  showed  a 
general  and  diversified  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Indeed,  it  emboldened  her,  in  the  retouching  of  photographs, 
to  offer  sittings  to  the  subjects,  and  to  undertake  even  large 
crayon  copies,  which  had  resulted  in  her  getting  so  many 
orders  that  she  was  no  longer  obliged  to  sell  her  drawings,  but 
restricted  herself  solely  to  profitable  portraiture.  The  studio 
became  known;  even  its  quaint  surroundings  added  to  the 
popular  interest,  and  the  originality  and  independence  of  the 
young  painter  helped  her  to  a  genuine  success.  All  this  she 
wrote  to  Jack.  Meantime  Hannibal  had  assured  him  that  he 
had  carried  out  his  instructions  by  informing  "Missy"  of  his 
old  master's  real  occupation  and  reputation,  but  that  the  young 
lady  hadn't  "took  no  notice."  Certainly  there  was  no  allusion 
to  it  in  her  letters,  nor  any  indication  in  her  manner,  Mr.  Ham- 
lin was  greatly,  and  it  seemed  to  him  properly,  relieved.  And 
he  looked  forward  with  considerable  satisfaction  to  an  early 
visit  to  old  Hannibal's  laundry. 

It  must  be  confessed,  also,  that  another  matter,  a  simple  affair 
of  gallantry,  was  giving  him  an  equally  unusual,  unexpected, 
and  absurd  annoyance,  which  he  had  never  before  permitted  to 
such  trivialities.     In  a  recent  visit  to  a  fashionable  watering- 
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place,  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
respectable,  matter  of  fact  woman,  the  wife  of  a  recently  elected 
rural  senator.  She  was,  however,  singularly  beautiful,  and  as 
singularly  cold.  It  was  perhaps  this  quality,  and  her  evident 
annoyance  at  some  unreasoning  prepossession  which  Jack's 
fascinations  exercised  upon  her,  that  heightened  that  reckless 
desire  for  risk  and  excitement  which  really  made  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  gallantry.  Nevertheless,  as  was  his  habit,  he  had 
treated  her  always  with  a  charming  unconsciousness  of  his  own 
attentions,  and  a  frankness  that  seemed  inconsistent  with  any 
insidious  approach.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hamlin  seldom  made  love  to 
anybody,  but  permitted  it  to  be  made  to  him  with  good- 
humored  deprecation  and  cheerful  skepticism.  He  had  once, 
quite  accidentally,  while  riding,  come  upon  her  when  she  had 
strayed  from  her  own  riding  party,  and  had  behaved  with  such 
unexpected  circumspection  and  propriety,  not  to  mention  a  cer- 
tain thoughtful  abstraction, — it  was  the  day  he  had  received 
Sophy's  letter, — that  she  was  constrained  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vances. This  led  to  a  later  innocent  rendezvous,  in  which  Mrs. 
Camperly  was  impelled  to  confide  to  Mr.  Hamlin  the  fact  that 
her  husband  had  really  never  understood  her.  Jack  listened 
with  an  understanding  and  sympathy  quickened  by  long  ex- 
perience of  such  confessions.  If  anything  had  ever  kept  him 
from  marriage  it  was  this  evident  incompatibility  of  the  con- 
jugal relations  with  a  just  conception  of  the  feminine  soul  and 
its  aspirations. 

And  so  eventually  this  yearning  for  sympathy  dragged  Mrs. 
Camperly' s  clean  skirts  and  rustic  purity  after  Jack's  heels  into 
various  places  and  various  situations  not  so  clean,  rural,  or  in- 
nocent; made  her  miserably  unhappy  in  his  absence,  and  still 
more  miserably  happy  in  his  presence;  impelled  her  to  lie,  cheat, 
and  bear  false  witness;  forced  her  to  listen  with  mingled  shame 
and  admiration  to  narrow  criticism  of  his  faults,  from  natures  so 
palpably  inferior  to  his  own  that  her  moral  sense  was  confused 
and  shaken;  gave  her  two  distinct  lives,  but  so  unreal  and  fever- 
ish that,  with  a  recklessness  equal  to  his  own,  she  was  at  last 
ready  to  merge  them  both  into  his.    For  the  first  time  in  his 
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life  Mr.  Hamlin  found  himself  bored  at  the  beginning  of  an 
affair,  actually  hesitated,  and  suddenly  disappeared  from  San 
Francisco. 

He  turned  up  a  few  days  later  at  Aunt  Chloe's  door,  with 
various  packages  of  presents  and  quite  the  air  of  a  returning 
father  of  a  family,  to  the  intense  delight  of  that  lady  and  to 
Sophy's  proud  gratification.  For  he  was  lost  in  a  profuse,  boy- 
ish admiration  of  her  pretty  studio,  and  in  wholesome  rever- 
ence for  her  art  and  her  astounding  progress.  They  were  also 
amused  at  his  awe  and  evident  alarm  at  the  portraits  of  two 
ladies,  her  latest  sitters,  that  were  still  on  the  easels,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  half-assumed,  half- real  bashfulness,  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  wall.  Then  his  quick,  observant  eye  detected 
a  photograph  of  himself  on  the  mantel. 

"What's  that.^"  he  asked  suddenly. 

Sophy  and  Aunt  Chloe  exchanged  meaning  glances.  Sophy 
had,  as  a  surprise  to  Jack,  just  completed  a  handsome  crayon 
portrait  of  himself  from  an  old  photograph  furnished  by  Han- 
nibal, and  the  picture  was  at  that  moment  in  the  window  of  her 
former  patron, — the  photographer. 

"Oh,  datl  Miss  Sophy  jus'  put  it  dar  fo'  de  lady  sitters  to 
look  at  to  gib  'em  a  pleasant  'spresshion,"  said  Aunt  Chloe, 
chuckling. 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  laugh,  but  quietly  slipped  the  photo- 
graph into  his  pocket.    Yet,  perhaps,  it  had  not  been  recognized. 

Then  Sophy  proposed  to  have  luncheon  in  the  siudio;  it  was 
quite  "Bohemian"  and  fashionable,  and  many  artists  did  it. 
But  to  her  great  surprise  Jack  gravely  objected,  preferring  the 
little  parlor  of  Aunt  Chloe,  the  vine-fringed  windows,  and  the 
heavy  respectable  furniture.  He  thought  it  was  profaning  the 
studio,  and  then — anybody  might  come  in.  This  unusual  cir- 
cumspection amused  them,  and  was  believed  to  be  part  of  the 
boyish  awe  with  which  Jack  regarded  the  models,  the  draperies, 
and  the  studies  on  the  walls.  Certain  it  was  that  he  was  much 
more  at  his  ease  in  the  parlor,  and  when  he  and  Sophy  were 
once  more  alone  at  their  meal,  although  he  ate  nothing,  he  had 
regained  all  his  old  naivete.    Presently  he  leaned  forward  and 
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placed  his  hand  fraternally  on  her  arm.  Sophy  looked  up  with 
an  equally  frank  smile. 

"You  know  I  promised  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  eh.^  Well, 
I  intended  it,  and  more, — I  intended  to  make  'em  so.  I  told 
you  I'd  never  speak  to  you  again  of  that  man  who  tried  to  run 
you  off,  and  I  intended  that  no  one  else  should.  Well,  as  he  was 
the  only  one  who  could  talk — that  meant  him.  But  the  cards 
are  out  of  my  hands;  the  game's  been  played  without  me.  For 
he's  dead!" 

The  girl  started.  Mr.  Hamlin's  hand  passed  caressingly  twice 
or  thrice  along  her  sleeve  with  a  peculiar  gentleness  that  seemed 
to  magnetize  her. 

"Dead,"  he  repeated  slowly.  "Shot  in  San  Diego  by  another 
man,  but  not  by  me.  I  had  him  tracked  as  far  as  that,  and  had 
my  eyes  on  him,  but  it  wasn't  my  deal.  But  there,"  he  added, 
giving  her  magnetized  arm  a  gentle  and  final  tap  as  if  to  awaken 
it,  "he's  dead,  and  so  is  the  whole  story.  And  now  we'll  drop 
it  forever." 

The  girl's  downcast  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  table.  "But  there's 
my  sister,"  she  murmured. 

"Did  she  know  you  went  with  him.'^"  asked  Jack. 

"No;  but  she  knows  I  ran  away." 

"Well,  you  ran  away  from  home  to  study  how  to  be  an  artist, 
don't  you  see.^  Some  day  she'll  find  out  you  are  one;  that  settles 
the  whole  thing." 

They  were  both  quite  cheerful  again  when  Aunt  Chloe  re- 
turned to  clear  the  table,  especially  Jack,  who  was  in  the  best 
spirits,  with  preternaturally  bright  eyes  and  a  somewhat  rare 
color  on  his  cheeks.  Aunt  Chloe,  who  had  noticed  that  his 
breathing  was  hurried  at  times,  watched  him  narrowly,  and 
when  later  he  slipped  from  the  room,  followed  him  into  the 
passage.  He  was  leaning  against  the  wall.  In  an  instant  the 
negress  was  at  his  side. 

"De  Lawdy  Gawd,  Marse  Jack,  not  agin?'^ 

He  took  his  handkerchief,  slightly  streaked  with  blood,  from 
his  lips  and  said  faintly,  "Yes,  it  came  on — on  the  boat;  but  I 
thought  the  d d  thing  was  over.    Get  me  out  of  this,  quick, 
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to  some  hotel,  before  she  knows  it.  You  can  tell  her  I  was 
called  away.  Say  that" — but  his  breath  failed  him,  and  when 
Aunt  Chloe  caught  him  like  a  child  in  her  strong  arms  he  could 
make  no  resistance. 

In  another  hour  he  was  unconscious,  with  two  doctors  at  his 
bedside,  in  the  little  room  that  had  been  occupied  by  Sophy. 
It  was  a  sharp  attack,  but  prompt  attendance  and  skillful  nurs- 
ing availed;  he  rallied  the  next  day,  but  it  would  be  weeks,  the 
doctors  said,  before  he  could  be  removed  in  safety.  Sophy  was 
transferred  to  the  parlor,  but  spent  most  of  her  time  at  Jack's 
bedside  with  Aunt  Chloe,  or  in  the  studio  with  the  door  open 
between  it  and  the  bedroom.  In  spite  of  his  enforced  idleness 
and  weakness,  it  was  again  a  singularly  pleasant  experience  to 
Jack;  it  amused  him  to  sometimes  see  Sophy  at  her  work  through 
the  open  door,  and  when  sitters  came, — for  he  had  insisted  on 
her  continuing  her  duties  as  before,  keeping  his  invalid  presence 
in  the  house  a  secret, — he  had  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  mischie- 
vous boy  in  rehearsing  to  Sophy  such  of  the  conversation  as 
could  be  overheard  through  the  closed  door,  and  speculating 
on  the  possible  wonder  and  chagrin  of  the  sitters  had  they  dis- 
covered him.  Even  when  he  was  convalescent  and  strong 
enough  to  be  helped  into  the  parlor  and  garden,  he  preferred  to 
remain  propped  up  in  Sophy's  little  bedroom.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  this  predilection  was  connected  with  no  sugges- 
tion nor  reminiscence  of  Sophy  herself.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  once  asked  her  if  it  didn't  make  her  "feel  like  home."  The 
decided  negative  from  Sophy  seemed  to  mildly  surprise  him. 
"That's  odd,"  he  said;  "now  all  these  fixings  and  things,"  point- 
ing to  the  flowers  in  a  vase,  the  little  hanging  shelf  of  books, 
the  knickknacks  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  the  few  feminine 
ornaments  that  still  remained,  "look  rather  like  home  to  me." 

So  the  days  slipped  by,  and  although  Mr.  Hamlin  was  soon 
able  to  walk  short  distances,  leaning  on  Sophy's  arm,  in  the 
evening  twilight,  along  the  river  bank,  he  was  still  missed  from 
the  haunts  of  dissipated  men.  A  good  many  people  wondered, 
and  others,  chiefly  of  the  more  irrepressible  sex,  were  singularly 
concerned.     Apparently  one  of  these,  one  sultry  afternoon, 
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stopped  before  the  shadowed  window  of  a  photographer's;  she 
was  a  handsome,  well-dressed  woman,  yet  bearing  a  certain 
countrylike  simplicity  that  was  unlike  the  restless  smartness  of 
the  more  urban  promenaders  who  passed  her.  Nevertheless 
she  had  halted  before  Mr.  Hamlin's  picture,  which  Sophy  had 
not  yet  dared  to  bring  home  and  present  to  him,  and  was  gazing 
at  it  with  rapt  and  breathless  attention.  Suddenly  she  shook 
down  her  veil  and  entered  the  shop.  Could  the  proprietor 
kindly  tell  her  if  that  portrait  was  the  work  of  a  local  artist.^ 

The  proprietor  was  both  proud  and  pleased  to  say  that  it  was! 
It  was  the  work  of  a  Miss  Brown,  a  young  girl  student;  in  fact, 
a  mere  schoolgirl  one  might  say.  He  could  show  her  others  of 
her  pictures. 

Thanks.    But  could  he  tell  her  if  this  portrait  was  from  life.^ 

No  doubt;  the  young  lady  had  a  studio,  and  he  himself  had 
sent  her  sitters. 

And  perhaps  this  was  the  portrait  of  one  that  he  had  sent  her.'' 

No;  but  she  was  very  popular  and  becoming  quite  the  fashion. 
Very  probably  this  gentleman,  who,  he  understood,  was  quite 
a  public  character,  had  heard  of  her,  and  selected  her  on  that 
account. 

The  lady's  face  flushed  slightly.  The  photographer  con- 
tinued. The  picture  was  not  for  sale;  it  was  only  there  on  ex- 
hibition; in  fact  it  was  to  be  returned  to-morrow. 

To  the  sitter.^ 

He  couldn't  say.  It  was  to  go  back  to  the  studio.  Perhaps 
the  sitter  would  be  there. 

And  this  studio.^    Could  she  have  its  address.^ 

The  man  wrote  a  few  lines  on  his  card.  Perhaps  the  lady 
would  be  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  had  sent  her.  The  lady, 
thanking  him,  partly  lifted  her  veil  to  show  a  charming  smile, 
and  gracefully  withdrew.  The  photographer  was  pleased.  Miss 
Brown  had  evidently  got  another  sitter,  and,  from  that  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  her  face,  it  would  be  a  picture  as  beautiful  and 
attractive  as  the  man's.  But  what  was  the  odd  idea  that  struck 
him.^  She  certainly  reminded  him  of  some  one!  There  was 
the  same  heavy  hair,  only  this  lady's  was  golden,  and  she  was 
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older  and  more  mature.  And  he  remained  for  a  moment  with 
knitted  brows  musing  over  his  counter. 

Meantime  the  fair  stranger  was  making  her  way  towards  the 
river  suburb.  When  she  reached  Aunt  Chloe's  cottage,  she 
paused,  with  the  unfamiUar  curiosity  of  a  newcomer,  over  its 
quaint  and  incongruous  exterior.  She  hesitated  a  moment  also 
when  Aunt  Chloe  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and,  with  a  puzzled 
survey  of  her  features,  went  upstairs  to  announce  a  visitor. 
There  was  the  sound  of  hurried  shutting  of  doors,  of  the  mov- 
ing of  furniture,  quick  footsteps  across  the  floor,  and  then  a 
girlish  laugh  that  startled  her.  She  ascended  the  stairs  breath- 
lessly to  Aunt  Chloe's  summons,  found  the  negress  on  the  land- 
ing, and  knocked  at  a  door  which  bore  a  card  marked  "Studio." 
The  door  opened;  she  entered;  there  were  two  sudden  outcries 
that  might  have  come  from  one  voice. 

"Sophonisba!" 

"Marianne!" 

"Hush." 

The  woman  had  seized  Sophy  by  the  wrist  and  dragged  her 
to  the  window.  There  was  a  haggard  look  of  desperation  in 
her  face  akin  to  that  which  Hamlin  had  once  seen  in  her  sister's 
eyes  on  the  boat,  as  she  said  huskily:  "I  did  not  knowyow  were 
here.  I  came  to  see  the  woman  who  had  painted  Mr.  Hamlin's 
portrait.  I  did  not  know  it  was  you.  Listen!  Quick!  answer 
me  one  question.  Tell  me — I  implore  you — for  the  sake  of  the 
mother  who  bore  us  both! — tell  me — is  this  the  man  for  whom 
you  left  home.^" 

"No!    No!    A  hundred  times  no!" 

Then  there  was  a  silence.  Mr.  Hamlin  from  the  bedroom 
heard  no  more. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  two  women  opened  the  studio  door, 
pale  but  composed,  they  were  met  by  the  anxious  and  tearful 
face  of  Aunt  Chloe. 

"Lawdy  Gawd,  Missy, — but  dey  done  gone! — bofe  of  'em!" 

"Who  is  gone.^"  demanded  Sophy,  as  the  woman  beside  her 
trembled  and  grew  paler  still. 

"Marse  Jack  and  clat  fool  nigger,  Hannibal." 
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"Mr.  Hamlin  gone?"  repeated  Sophy  incredulously.  "When.^ 
Where.?" 

"Jess  now — on  de  down  boat.  Sudden  business.  Didn't 
like  to  disturb  yo'  and  yo'  friend.    Said  he'd  write." 

"But  he  was  ill — almost  helpless,"  gasped  Sophy. 

"Dat's  why  he  took  dat  old  nigger.  Lawdy,  Missy,  bress 
yo'  heart.  Dey  both  knows  aich  udder,  shuah!  It's  all  right. 
Dar  now,  dar  dey  are;  listen." 

She  held  up  her  hand.  A  slow  pulsation,  that  might  have 
been  the  dull,  labored  beating  of  their  own  hearts,  was  making 
itself  felt  throughout  the  little  cottage.  It  came  nearer, — a  deep 
regular  inspiration  that  seemed  slowly  to  fill  and  possess  the 
whole  tranquil  summer  twilight.  It  was  nearer  still — was 
abreast  of  the  house — passed — grew  fainter — and  at  last  died 
away  like  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  It  was  the  down  boat,  that  was 
now  separating  Mr.  Hamlin  and  his  protegee,  even  as  it  had 
once  brought  them  together. 
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ESSAYS    AND   REVIEWS 

Essays  (3-22) 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Harte's  essays,  written  for  the  most 
part  in  his  earhest  period,  should  be  free  from  Hmitation  or  should 
have  a  maturity  equal  to  that  of  the  stories  that  followed  "The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp."  What  Harte  might  have  done  in  the  field  of  the 
literary  essay,  if  he  had  been  attracted  to  it  in  later  years,  is  sug- 
gested by  "A  Few  Words  about  Mr.  Lowell,"  written  shortly  after 
Lowell's  death  in  1891  (omitted  in  these  selections  because  of  copy- 
right restrictions).  There  is,  however,  no  example  of  the  familiar 
essay  in  his  later  work. 

"Artemus  Ward."  This  should  be  compared  with  Harte's  review 
of  E.  P.  Kingston's  The  Genial  Showman  {Overland,  October,  1870) 
and  with  his  essays  "American  Humor"  (Writings,  XX,  225-31) 
and  "The  Rise  of  the  Short  Story"  (Cornhill,  July,  1899). 

"Our  Last  Offering"  and  "Charles  Dickens."  These  may  well  be 
examined  together  as  memorials  to  two  men  whom  Harte  reverenced 
for  much  the  same  reasons — their  eloquence,  their  humor,  their  social 
compassion. 

Reviews  (22-42) 

Stewart's  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Bret  Harte  in  the  Maga- 
zines and  Newspapers  of  California  iS^y-iS'/i  lists  twenty-eight  re- 
views in  the  Overland  as  certainly  by  Harte  and  fifteen  as  probably 
his.  The  four  reviews  here  reprinted  are  selected  from  the  former 
list. 

"The  Cathedral "(1869).  Lowell's  poem  is  a  reflection  on  the  faith 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  doubt  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is 
generally  considered  one  of  his  better  works. 

Lothair.  Benjamin  Disraeh  (i 804-1 881) — twice  premier  of  Britain, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  after  1876 — wrote  a  number  of  novels  that 
later  critics  have  been  little  kinder  to  than  was  Harte,  though  some 
of  them  are  still  read  for  their  political  implications  and  their  mali- 
cious wit.  Lothair  is  the  story  of  a  weak-minded  nobleman,  with 
incidental  descriptions  of  the  life  of  persons  prominent  in  EngHsh 
society.    PubKshed  in  1870. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Charles  Reade  (i  814-1884)  was  one 
of  the  distinguished  novelists  of  his  time,  his  most  famous  work  being 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    He  dealt  with  such  problems  as  drunk- 
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enness,  prison  abuses,  treatment  of  the  insane,  woman's  rights.  Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place  is  an  attack  on  trade-unions.  PubHshed  in  1870. 

Man  and  Wife.  Wilkie  Colhns  (1824- 1889)  was  a  popular  novehst 
whose  best-remembered  work  is  The  Woman  in  White  (i860).  Man 
and  Wife  was  pubHshed  in  1870. 

Passages  from  the  English  Note-Books.  Hawthorne's  English  Note- 
Books  (1870)  were  preceded  by  his  American  Note-Books  (1868)  and 
succeeded  by  his  French  and  Italian  Note-Books  (1871).  The  three 
are  an  invaluable  source  of  biographical  material.  The  English 
Note-Books  cover  the  period  of  Hawthorne's  consulship  at  Liverpool 
(1853-185 7).  The  whole  of  Harte's  review,  but  especially  the  final 
paragraph,  is  interestingly  anticipatory  of  Harte's  own  experience 
in  the  consulship  at  Glasgow  and  his  later  residence  in  England. 

POEMS 

War  Poems  (43-53) 

Harte's  collected  works  include  some  forty  poems  that  draw  their 
themes  from  the  Civil  War  {Writings,  XI  and  XX).  Those  here 
selected  are  chosen  not  only  because  they  are  among  the  more  in- 
teresting but  because  they  are  representative  of  the  range  of  subjects 
and  types  in  the  group:  battle  call,  indictment,  anecdote,  reconcilia- 
tion. It  was  Thomas  Starr  King,  Unitarian  minister  and  propa- 
gandist for  the  Northern  cause  in  California,  who  enhsted  Harte  as 
poet  of  the  war;  the  latter 's  status  in  that  role  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  chosen  Poet-of-the-Day  for  the  San  Francisco  cere- 
monies on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1863. 

"How  Are  You,  Sanitary?"  Compare  with  Kiphng's  Barrack- 
Room  Ballads  (1892). 

"Reveille."  ".  .  .  probably  read  at  some  patriotic  meeting  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war"  (Stewart,  Bret  Harte:  Argonaut  and  Exile, 
p.  112). 

"John  Burns  of  Gettysburg."  Compare  with  Hawthorne's  "The 
Gray  Champion"  (1835). 

Spanish  Legends  (53-67) 

To  the  fourteen  poems  on  Spanish  "idyls  and  legends"  of  Cali- 
fornia Harte  added  one  other — "Dolores" — dealing  with  Spain  it- 
self. Of  these  the  earliest  is  "The  Yerba  Buena"  (1863)  and  the  last 
is  the  last  of  all  Harte's  poems,  "The  Sword  of  Don  Jose"  (exact 
date  undetermined). 

"The  Miracle  of  Padre  Junipero."  The  poem  should  be  compared 
with  the  prose  treatment  of  Padre  Junipero,  "The  Legend  of  Monte 
del  Diablo"  (1863).  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  founder  of  missions,  is 
the  most  famous  figure  of  the  Spanish  era  in  California  history. 

"The  Yerba  Buena."    Yerba  Buena  was  the  name  of  the  original 
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settlement  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  still  the  name  of  an  island  in  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

"Concepcion  de  Arguello."  For  another  account  of  the  romance 
of  Concha  (christened  Concepcion)  Arguello,  and  for  the  pertinent 
historical  background,  see  Gertrude  Atherton's  California,  pp.  47-56. 

Dialect  Poems  (67-78) 

''The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus,"  originally  entitled  "Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Smith's  Crossing,  Tuo- 
lumne County,"  was  Harte's  parting  shot  in  a  satirical  campaign  to 
which  he  had  two  years  earher  made  an  effective  contribution  with 
"To  the  Pliocene  Skull  (A  Geological  Address)."  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species  had  aroused  interest  in  evolution  in  California  as  elsewhere, 
an  interest  which  had  come  to  a  head  with  the  discovery  in  1866  of 
"The  Calaveras  Skull"  in  a  mining  shaft  in  Calaveras  County.  The 
"discovery"  was  for  a  while  taken  seriously,  so  much  so  that  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  CaHfornia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  which  he  accepted  the  skull  as  a 
bona  fide  relic  of  prehistoric  man.  Two  weeks  later  Harte  made  his 
more  accurate  report  with  "To  the  Pliocene  Skull"  {The  Californian, 
July  28,  1866).  The  poem  concluded  a  dozen  stanzas  of  mock  erudi- 
tion about  " Eo-Mio-Plio-  whatsoe'er  the  'cene'  was"  by  arriving  at 
a  common-sense  conclusion  which  permanently  supplanted  Prof. 
Whitney's: 

Which  my  name  is  Bowers,  and  my  crust  was  busted 

Falling  down  a  shaft  in  Calaveras  County; 

But  I'd  take  it  kindly  if  you'd  send  the  pieces 
Home  to  old  Missouri. 

"The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus"  (San  Francisco  News  Letter, 
September  26,  1868)  was  not  submitted  to  himself  by  the  editor  of 
the  Overland,  probably  because  he  was  now  committed  to  a  romantic 
treatment  of  local  subjects  and  was  beginning  to  think  of  topical 
satire  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  writer  with  serious  literary  aspira- 
tions. 

"Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James"  (more  popularly  known  as 
"The  Heathen  Chinee")  was  by  some  reports  originally  sent  to 
Ambrose  Bierce,  editor  of  the  News  Letter  which  had  published  "The 
Society  upon  the  Stanislaus."  The  story  goes  that  Bierce  sent  it 
back,  insisting  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  Overland.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  at  any  rate,  that  Harte  published  it  with  some  reluctance, 
and  was  much  embarrassed  then  and  thereafter  by  the  sensation  it 
produced.  He  denied  that  he  intended  any  of  the  meanings  which 
were  read  into  the  poem  and  is  reported  once  to  have  called  it  "the 
worst  poem  I  ever  wrote,  possibly  the  worst  poem  anyone  ever 
wrote"  (Stewart,  p.  181).    No  one  has  agreed  with  him  in  this,  and 
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"The  Heathen  Chinee"  and  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  remain 
his  two  most  famous  productions. 

Much  has  been  written  about  a  possible  prototype  of  Truthful 
James,  most  of  which  need  not  be  taken  seriously  (but  see  R.  L.  Ful- 
ton, "Bret  Harte  and  Truthful  James,"  Overland^  August,  1915, 
pp.  89-98). 

The  rhythm  of  the  poem  was  borrowed  from  the  chorus  of  Swin- 
burne's Atalanta. 

Miscellaneous  (78-90) 

"The  Willows."    A  parody  of  Poe's  "Ulalume"  (1847). 

"Relieving  Guard."  One  of  two  poems  in  memory  of  Harte's 
friend,  patron,  and  mentor,  Thomas  Starr  King,  Unitarian  minister 
and  orator  of  San  Francisco.  The  other,  "At  the  Sepulchre,"  ap- 
peared in  the  Calif ornian  for  October  15,  1864. 

"What  the  Engines  Said."  The  first  transcontinental  railway, 
composed  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific,  was  com- 
pleted on  May  10,  1869,  when  construction  crews  from  the  two 
met  at  Promontory  Point  near  Ogden,  Utah,  where  the  last  spike 
was  driven  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

" '  Cro talus.' "  The  title  is  the  name  of  a  genus  which  includes  the 
rattlesnake.    The  derivation  is  from  the  Greek  kroialon,  "rattle." 

"Dickens  in  Camp."  Published  with  an  accompanying  prose  note, 
"Charles  Dickens"  (see  "Essays,"  above).  The  other  important 
comment  on  Dickens,  to  whom  Harte  was  profoundly  indebted,  was 
"The  Haunted  Man"  (see  "Condensed  Novels,"  above). 

SPANISH    LEGENDS    (91-II2) 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  two  of  the  major  influences 
upon  Harte  were  those  of  Irving  and  Dickens.  It  is  in  the  earHer 
sketches  preceding  "The  Luck"  that  the  former  influence  is  most 
evident.  The  old  Spanish  population  of  California  were  to  Harte 
what  the  old  Dutch  of  New  York  were  to  Irving,  and  he  treated  them 
with  the  same  mixture  of  the  legendary  and  the  comic.  The  reader 
should,  however,  compare  these  earlier  sketches  of  the  Spanish  regime 
with  such  accounts  of  the  Spanish-Mexican  remainders  of  a  later 
date  as  are  to  be  found  in  "A  Milhonaire  of  Rough  and  Ready," 
"A  Knight  Errant  of  the  Foot-Hills,"  "The  Mystery  of  the  Ha- 
cienda," "At  the  Mission  San  Carmel,"  "A  Blue  Grass  Penelope,"  or 
any  of  the  stories  about  Enriquez  Saltello  (especially  "Chu  Chu," 
or  "The  Devotion  of  Enriquez"). 

"The  Legend  of  Monte  del  Diablo."  Mt.  Diablo  is  now  a  CaK- 
fornia  State  Park;  the  summit  commands  a  sweeping  view,  west  to 
the  coast,  and  east  across  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
to  the  High  Sierras.    Harte's  tale,  pubHshed  in  the  Atlantic  in  1863, 
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constitutes  a  momentary  anticipation  of  his  success  in  the  East  seven 
years  later. 

"The  Right  Eye  of  the  Commander."  The  appearance  of  this 
tale  on  December  31,  1867,  as  a  "New  Year's"  legend,  shows  Harte 
more  meticulous  about  dead  Hnes  than  he  was  when  he  got  copy  for 
his  Christmas  story,  "How  Santa  Claus  Came  to  Simpson's  Bar," 
to  the  editors  of  the  Atlantic  in  time  for  publication  in  March,  1872. 

CONDENSED    NOVELS    (113-146) 

Harte  wrote  two  series  of  "Condensed  Novels,"  most  of  the  first 
appearing  in  the  Calif  ornian  and  the  Golden  Era,  1 865-1 866.  (For  data 
on  their  publication  in  book  form  see  Nathan  Van  Patten's  Concern- 
ing ^^  Condensed  Novels,^^  Stanford  University  Press,  1929.)  The  Sec- 
ond Series  was  pubhshed  in  New  York  in  1902. 

By  general  agreement  the  First  Series  is  the  better,  and  it  was  de- 
voted to  more  important  writers  (Kipling  was  the  most  significant 
of  those  parodied  in  the  later  volume).  To  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Harte 
was  "a  really  great  parodist"  because  he  chose  great  subjects  and 
treated  them  with  reverence  as  well  as  humor  (Varied  Types,  pp.  179- 
95).  See  also  A.  J.  Nock,  "Bret  Harte  as  a  Parodist,"  Bookman, 
May,  1929,  pp.  244-50;  and  Warren  Cheney,  "Francis  Bret  Harte," 
Overland,  January,  1883,  pp.  68-81. 

"Muck-a-Muck."    Cf.  Cooper^ s  Pioneers. 

*'The  Ninety-Nine  Guardsmen."    Cf.  Dumas's  Three  Musketeers. 

"Miss  Mix."    Cf.  Bronte's  Jane  Eyre. 

"Fantine."    Cf.  Hugo's  Les  Miserables. 

"The  Haunted  Man."     Cf.  Dickens's  The  Haunted  Man  {1S4S). 

STORIES 

Mniss  (147-173) 

Originally  published  as  "The  Work  on  Red  Mountain,"  in  the 
Golden  Era,  December  9  and  16,  i860.  It  thus  anticipated  by  eight 
years  Harte's  permanent  dedication  to  his  characteristic  manner  and 
subject  matter.  With  "A  Night  at  Wingdam,"  which  had  preceded 
it  in  the  Era  by  one  month,  it  is  the  most  definite  local  reahsm  before 
the  writing  of  "The  Luck"  in  1868.  It  was  revised  and  lengthened 
for  republication  in  the  Era  as  a  serial  of  ten  installments  (September 
20  to  December  20,  1863).  It  is  this  rewritten  version,  generally 
thought  inferior  to  the  original,  which  reappears  as  "M'liss"  in  the 
collected  works.  Harte  preferred  the  shorter  form,  and  it  was  an- 
other revision,  which  left  the  story  still  short,  that  was  included  in 
the  1870  collection.    It  is  this  version  that  is  used  in  these  selections. 

There  is  probably  some  reflection  in  the  story  of  Harte's  own  ex- 
perience as  a  school  teacher;  though  there  is  no  way  of  teUing  whether 
any  of  its  incidents  are  factual,  the  background  is  similar  enough  to 
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what  was  probably  the  locality  of  his  school,  at  La  Grange  on  the 
Tuolumne  River.     (See  Stewart,  p.  45.) 

Many  years  later,  in  England,  Harte  made  an  unsuccessful  drama- 
tization of  "M'Kss"  in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Hatton.  It  had  al- 
ready been  pirated  as  the  basis  for  several  melodramas  from  which 
the  author  received  no  return.  It  has  been  used  several  times  in  the 
moving  pictures,  once  with  Mary  Pickford  in  the  role  of  M'Hss. 

For  reference  to  other  uses  made  of  school  teaching  in  Harte's 
stories  see  Introduction,  Note  8. 

For  a  discussion  of  Harte's  treatment  of  his  preachers,  of  whom 
McSnagley  is  a  characteristic  example,  see  Merwin,  Life  of  Bret 
Harte,  pp.  208-12. 

Notes  by  Flood  and  Field  (173-196) 

After  a  cessation  that  lasted  more  than  a  year,  Harte  resumed  his 
contributions  to  the  Golden  Era,  in  July,  1862.  Notes  by  Flood  and 
Field  is  one  of  thirteen  publications  in  the  Era  during  the  following 
year,  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-three,  that  he  chose  to  preserve  (Stew- 
art, p.  113).  The  story  suggests  that  his  frequent  later  use  of  flood 
scenes  was  based  upon  early  personal  experience.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing for  the  contrast  it  makes  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  "Pike," 
two  types  between  whom  Harte  alternated  his  interest  till  the 
end. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  (196-207) 

Anton  Roman  had  after  some  hesitation  employed  Harte  as  editor 
of  the  Overland,  his  fear  that  the  latter  might  make  the  magazine  too 
literary  appeased  by  Harte's  agreement  that  the  literature  should 
be  Californian.  The  author's  account  of  the  first  story's  cool  recep- 
tion in  California  is  exaggerated.  The  San  Jose  Mercury,  for  in- 
stance, commented:  "A  capital  Httle  story  from  the  pen  of  Bret 
Harte,  entitled  '  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,'  we  shall  transfer  to  our 
columns  next  week."  The  acclaim  from  the  East,  however,  was 
clamorous  and  unprecedented.  Probably  no  single  short  work  (unless 
Harte's  own  "Heathen  Chinee")  ever  brought  a  writer  such  fame. 

The  story  shows  most  of  the  author's  major  characteristics:  brevity, 
contrast,  sentiment,  humor,  objectivity,  suspension  of  moral  judg- 
ment, localism.  Most  critics  think  that  Harte  never  wrote  a  better 
story,  some  that  he  never  wrote  another  so  good.  Some  have  criti- 
cized his  use  of  the  accident  of  a  flood  which  gives  the  story  its  end- 
ing; others  have  argued  that  some  such  ending  was  inevitable  for 
The  Luck,  considering  the  nature  of  his  surroundings,  and  that  the 
conclusion  is  therefore  right.  Harte  uses  many  such  expedients  in 
his  stories  and  is  often  skillful  in  dramatizing  them  in  such  fashion 
as  not  to  weaken  the  causal  sequences  of  his  narratives. 
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The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  (207-218) 

Of  the  Overland  stories  this  is  next  in  order  after  ''The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp."  Five  months  had  intervened  since  the  earher  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  evident  that  Harte  was  resisting  the  temptation  to 
write  too  rapidly.  Once,  toward  the  end  of  1868,  he  asked  his  fellow 
editor,  Noah  Brooks,  to  help  him  calculate  how  long  a  half  a  sack 
of  flour  and  six  pounds  of  meat  would  sustain  a  party  of  a  given 
number;  though  he  did  not  use  such  figures  in  the  story,  the  incident 
suggests  the  care  with  which  he  was  proceeding. 

The  story  stimulated  an  inquiry  from  Fields,  Osgood  and  Com- 
pany, publishers,  who  asked  to  examine  Harte's  western  stories  for 
possible  book  pubhcation.  Harte  had  to  reply  that  as  yet  there  were 
but  two  such  stories  ready. 

John  Oakhurst  and  Jack  Hamhn  are  Harte's  two  famous  gamblers, 
and  they  have  points  of  resemblance;  but  the  following  comparison 
by  Merwin  {Life,  pp.  175-6)  is  of  interest:  "The  two  men  were  equally 
brave,  equally  desperate,  but  perhaps  Oakhurst  was  the  more  heroic. 
The  simplicity  of  his  nature  was  more  akin  to  heroism  than  was  the 
dashing,  mercurial,  laughter-loving  temperament  of  Jack  Hamlin. 
Hamlin  is  almost  always  represented  with  companions,  male  or  fe- 
male, but  Oakhurst  was  a  solitary  man  in  life  as  in  death.  His  dig- 
nity, his  reserve,  even  his  want  of  humor  tended  to  isolate  him. 
Bret  Harte,  it  will  be  noticed,  almost  always  speaks  of  him  as  '  Mr.' 
Oakhurst.  Though  he  was  numbered  among  the  outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat  he  was  far  from  being  one  of  them." 

Those  who  welcomed  the  resurrection  of  Sherlock  Holmes  will 
probably  not  be  concerned  by  the  exhumation  of  Oakhurst  for  "A 
Passage  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Oakhurst."  Oakhurst  also  appears 
in  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  and  "The  Poet  of  Sierra 
Flat." 

Higgles  (218-230) 

"Miggles"  took  upon  itself  the  rather  difficult  task  of  sustaining 
the  remarkable  reputation  already  achieved  by  the  author  of  its  two 
immediate  predecessors,  and  succeeded.  The  third  of  the  series  was 
hailed  as  another  little  masterpiece.  Subsequent  criticism  has  not 
always  been  so  kind  (see  Howells's  Heroines  of  Fiction,  p.  255;  and 
Hazard's  The  Frontier  in  American  Literature,  p.  192). 

As  Miggles  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Harte's  heroines  it  would 
be  well  to  read  Merwin's  "Bret  Harte's  Heroines,"  Atlantic,  CII,  297- 
307  (September,  1903);  or  his  discussion  of  the  same  subject  in  his 
Life,  pp.  74-84.  Merwin  points  out  that  Harte's  heroines,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Miggles,  "are  virtuous.  The  only  loose  women 
in  Bret  Harte's  stories  are  the  obviously  bad  women,  the  female 
'villains'  of  the  play,  and  they  are  by  no  means  numerous.    Joan, 
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of  The  Argonauts  of  North  Liberty,  the  wives  of  Brown  of  Calaveras 
and  the  B ell-Ringer  of  Angel's,  respectively,  and  the  cold-blooded 
Mrs.  Decker,  and  Mrs.  Burroughs,  the  pretty,  murderous,  feline 
little  woman  in  A  Mercury  of  the  Foot-Hills — these  very  nearly  ex- 
haust the  Hst."  The  reader  will  recall,  in  this  general  connection, 
the  momentary  idealizing  of  The  Duchess  and  Mother  Shipton  in 
their  last  emergency,  in  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat." 


Tennessee's  Partner  (230-240) 

Fourth  story  of  the  famous  Overland  series. 

If  Harte  is  to  be  absolved  of  the  charge  of  sentimentality  it  must 
be  in  the  terms  of  his  own  defense  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  story:  "I  am  aware  that  something  more  might  be 
made  of  this  episode,  but  I  prefer  to  tell  it  as  it  was  current  at  Sandy 
Bar,- — in  the  gulches  and  bar-rooms, — where  all  sentiment  was  modi- 
fied by  a  strong  sense  of  humor."  It  is  doubtless  unfortunate  that 
he  did  not  always  resist  the  temptation  to  make  "something  more" 
of  his  episodes,  as  at  the  close  of  this  very  story,  which  he  keeps  so 
admirably  under  restraint  almost  to  the  end. 

For  a  description  of  the  social  factors  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  "partnership"  see  Royce's  California,  pp.  282-88.  "The  miner's 
partnership,"  writes  Royce  (288),  ".  .  .  soon  became  one  of  the 
closest  of  California  relationships,  and,  as  such,  has  been  widely  and 
not  unjustly  celebrated  in  song  and  story."  See  also  Hittell's  His- 
tory of  California,  III,  254:  "The  word  'partner'  or  'pard,'  as  it  was 
usually  contracted,  became  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  term 
that  could  be  used.  If  a  miner  had  a  partner — and  if  he  had  none  he 
was  regarded  as  more  or  less  an  unsocial  being — he  took  no  important 
step  without  consulting  his  'pard.'  His  'pard'  was  supposed  to  be 
his  better  second  self,  who  could  go  much  further  and  do  much  more 
for  him  than  he  could  do  for  himself.  He  was  expected  to  stand  by 
him  in  evil  fortune  as  well  as  in  good  fortune;  and  any  one,  who  was 
found  faithless  or  recreant  to  his  trust,  was  a  sort  of  criminal  or  out- 
law in  whom  no  one  could  put  any  reliance."  For  further  discussion 
of  the  same  subject  read  Merwin's  chapter,  "Friendship  among  the 
Pioneers"  {Life,  pp.  157-67). 

As  in  the  case  of  "Truthful  James"  there  has  been  considerable 
speculation  as  to  a  prototype  for  Tennessee's  partner.  (See  Merwin, 
Life,  pp.  165-6;  and  Frederick  M.  Stocking,  "The  Real  'Tennessee's 
Partner',"  Overland  [September,  1902],  240-5.) 

Among  other  treatments  of  the  partner  relationship  are:  "Captain 
Jim's  Friend,"  "In  the  Tules,"  "Uncle  Jim  and  Uncle  Billy,"  "Left 
Out  on  Lone  Star  Mountain,"  "Barker's  Luck,"  "Three  Part- 
ners." 
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The  Idyl  of  Red  Gulch  (240-250) 

Fifth  story  of  the  Overland  series. 

An  interesting  contradiction  of  critical  judgments  can  be  observed 
in  the  treatments  of  this  story  by  Merwin  {Life,  pp.  246-7)  and  by  Haz- 
ard {op.  cit.,  pp.  193-4).  To  Merwin,  Miss  Mary,  in  the  culminating 
scene,  "exhibits  true  New  England  constraint,  and  a  beautiful  ab- 
sence of  heroics";  to  Dr.  Hazard  she  is  merely  a  woman  torturing 
herself  "as  cruelly  and  as  futilely  as  possible,"  at  the  behest  of  the 
author's  sentimentaHty.     (See  also  Introduction,  above,  pp.  xcvii-c.) 

Brown  of  Calaveras  (250-261) 

The  last  important  story  of  the  Overland  series. 

Though  Harte  pubHshed  two  more  stories  in  the  magazine  during 
1870  ("The  Iliad  of  Sandy  Bar,"  and  "Mr.  Thompson's  Prodigal") 
neither  of  these  has  been  rated  with  their  predecessors,  nor  have  the 
two  other  stories  ("Romance  of  Madrono  Hollow"  and  "Princess 
Bob  and  Her  Friends")  which  he  sent  on  to  the  Atlantic  during  the 
year.  He  followed  the  latter  to  what  seemed  more  inviting  fields  in 
February,  187 1. 

Many  references  have  been  made  in  criticism  to  Harte's  influence 
upon  Kipling.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  this  lineage 
than  is  offered  by  "Brown  of  Calaveras,"  which  has  that  air  of  mas- 
cuUne  objectivity,  that  elision  of  transitions  and  swiftness  of  move- 
ment, that  half-cryptic  laconicism  of  expression  that  are  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  KipHng. 

Here  is  the  first  considerable  portrait  of  Jack  HamUn  in  Harte's 
stories,  in  which  he  appears  in  all  some  twenty  times.  (Cf.  note  on 
"A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's".) 

How  Santa  Claus  Came  to  Simpson's  Bar  (261-276) 

That  this  Christmas  story  was  not  ready  for  the  Atlantic  \mii\ 
March  suggests  one  reason  why  the  editors  should  not  have  been 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  their  bargain  to  offer  to  renew  it.  Another 
reason  is  that,  though  the  story  is  by  general  agreement  one  of  the 
writer's  better  stories,  none  of  the  others  with  which  he  fulfilled  his 
contract  is  up  to  its  level. 

Harte  frequently  wrote  well  when  he  was  deaHng  with  children, 
as  in  "M'hss,"  "A  Mercury  of  the  Foot-Hills,"  "Three  Vagabonds 
of  Trinidad,"  "An  Ah  Baba  of  the  Sierras,"  "A  Waif  of  the  Plains," 
and  that  part  of  "Gabriel  Conroy"  which  deals  with  the  child 
Olympia. 

"How  Santa  Claus  Came  to  Simpson's  Bar"  exhibits  several  fa- 
mihar  characteristics  of  Harte's  work:  the  pathos  of  the  child  in  an 
unpropitious  environment;  the  chivalry  of  the  rough  miners  to  the 
weak,  especially  to  women  and  children;  and  the  close  observation 
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and  appreciation  which  Harte  gives  to  animals  of  all  sorts.  (Cf.  for 
the  last  point,  "Baby  Sylvester,"  "Jinny,"  "A  Yellow  Dog,"  "Chu 
Chu".) 

"Jo vita,  plainly,  was  drawn  from  life,  and  she  must  have  been  of 
thoroughbred  blood  on  one  side,  for  her  extraordinary  energy  and 
temper  could  have  been  derived  from  no  other  source.  Such  a  mare 
would  naturally  have  an  unusually  straight  hind  leg;  and  Bret  Harte 
noticed  it"  (Merwin,  Lije,  p.  334). 

Wan  Lee,  the  Pagan  (276-291) 

Here  is  expressed  the  indignation  in  behalf  of  those  whom  Dostoev- 
ski named  the  "insulted  and  injured,"  the  "despised  and  rejected," 
that  was  fundamental  in  Harte's  feeling.  Any  kind  of  waif  or  stray 
aroused  his  instant  sympathy,  whether  a  bear  or  a  dog  ("Baby  Syl- 
vester," "A  Yellow  Dog"),  a  Chinaman  or  an  Indian  ("Three 
Vagabonds  of  Trinidad"),  or  a  child  ("M'liss,"  "Flip:  A  California 
Romance").  The  Letters,  also,  include  criticisms  of  class  injustice 
and  callousness  to  poverty. 

Harte's  memories  of  the  romance  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San 
Francisco,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Chinese  people,  is  reflected  in 
"Bohemian  Days  in  San  Francisco,"  though  the  reminiscences  are 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally  as  fact. 

A  Ghost  of  the  Sierras  (292-299) 

This  story,  in  the  method  of  its  telling,  has  several  interesting 
parallels.  It  has  obvious  relations  with  the  crime-detection  stories 
of  Poe  and  of  the  long  succession  from  Poe  that  includes  Conan 
Doyle.  It  reflects  the  oblique  narrative  methods  of  the  tall-tale  tell- 
ing of  the  American  humorists,  and  the  poker-faced  touchiness  of 
the  storyteller,  intolerant  of  any  interruption  or  shade  of  disbelief. 
(Read  Constance  Rourke's  American  Humor.)  It  anticipates  the 
combination  of  ghostliness  and  crime  that  characterizes  many  of  the 
stories  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  as  well  as  the  sudden  surprise  ending  that 
was  habitual  to  both  Bierce  and  O.  Henry. 

For  a  chapter  on  the  banditti  of  CaUfornia  see  Hittell,  History  oj 
California,  III,  pp.  712-26. 

An  Apostle  of  the  Tules  (299-324) 

Though,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  Harte's  later  stories,  the  exact 
date  and  place  of  original  pubhcation  are  unknown,  the  incidents  of 
this  story  are  among  the  few  that  are  definitely  dated  in  Harte's 
work.  The  camp  meeting  is  one  that  he  had  himself  attended  in 
Contra  Costa  County  in  1856:  "At  the  meeting  he  was  impressed  by 
the  unhealthy  emotionalism  and  general  sordidness  of  the  frontier 
religion,  but  with  a  young  man's  eye  he  noted  that  the  homely  garb 
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of  the  girls  seemed  to  make  the  ugly  ones  uglier  and  the  pretty  ones 
prettier."    (Stewart,  p.  56.) 

This  is  one  of  the  few  stories  in  which  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is 
given  a  favorable  presentation  by  Harte.  Perhaps  it  was  the  strength 
of  his  reaction  against  camp  meeting  extravagance  that  led  him  to 
describe  Brother  Gideon  so  favorably,  as  a  reproof  to  less  worthy 
men  of  the  cloth.  For  Harte's  more  usual  treatment  of  preachers 
see  McSnagley  of  "M'hss,"  Belcher  of  "Johnnyboy,"  or  Wynn  of 
"In  the  Carquinez  Woods."  Masterton,  of  "A  Convert  of  the  Mis- 
sion," is  given  a  more  kindly  treatment  because  he  is  capable  of  being 
saved  from  Puritan  religiosity. 

Jack  Hamlin's  appearance  in  the  role  of  Providence  is  characteris- 
tic, as  is  also  the  spell  of  his  music.  For  other  instances  of  both  see 
"A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamhn's"  and  "Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Medi- 
ation." 

Captain  Jim's  Friend  (^24-:^5i) 

Stewart  argues  that  "  Captain  Jim's  Friend"  along  with  "A  Treas- 
ure of  the  Redwoods"  gives  some  color  of  authenticity  to  Harte's 
account  of  his  mining  experience  in  "How  I  Went  to  the  Mines." 
In  the  latter  piece  he  described  his  brief  adventure  in  mining  as  "a 
perpetual  picnic,"  and  the  description  in  the  two  stories  is  of  the  same 
sort  of  amateurish  activity.  The  story  of  Captain  Jim  (1885)  ante- 
dated by  a  decade  the  other  two  and  is  thus  the  initial  version  of  a 
personal  experience — if  this  be  autobiography,  as  the  use  of  the  first 
person  helps  to  suggest. 

The  dumb  loyalty  of  Captain  Jim  is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  several 
other  of  Harte's  characters,  of  whom  Tennessee  is  the  most  famous 
example  (cf.  Barker  of  "Barker's  Luck,"  Collinson  of  "In  a  Hollow 
of  the  Hills,"  Hawkins  of  "A  Fool  of  Five  Forks"). 

Yuba  Bill  comes  next  to  Jack  Hamhn  and  Colonel  Starbottle  for 
number  of  appearances  in  the  stories,  though  he  is  always  an  inci- 
dental rather  than  a  primary  figure.  Yuba  Bill  is  a  part  of  Harte's 
landscape,  like  a  mountain — a  background  against  which  lesser  men 
play  their  parts.  It  is  this  elemental  quahty  in  his  character  that 
Chesterton  celebrates  when  he  says  that  "we  feel  that  there  is  in  the 
great  salt  sea  of  Yuba  Bill's  humor  as  good  fish  as  ever  came  out  of 
it."  Chesterton  uses  another  example,  but  he  must  hav<e  been  de- 
lighted with  his  favorite  when  the  latter  said  of  Lacy  Bassett:  "I  may 
have  said  '  shoo '  to  him  when  he  was  hummin'  the  loudest.  I  might 
have  flicked  him  off  oncet  or  twicet  with  my  whip." 

For  characteristic  presentations  of  Yuba  Bill,  among  the  sixteen 
stories  in  which  he  appears,  see  "Miggles,"  "Mrs.  Skaggs's  Hus- 
bands," "Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story,"  "An  Ingenue  of  the  Sierras," 
"Snow-Bound  at  Eagle's,"  "A  Niece  of  Snapshot  Harry's." 
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An  Ingenue  of  the  Sierras  (351-369) 

"  In  1893  he  wrote  A  n  Ingenue  of  the  Sierras  and  A  Protegee  of  Jack 
Hamlin's  which  displayed  the  best  local  color  and  were  the  best  sto- 
ries of  nearly  twenty  years.  If  we  add  to  these  Colonel  Starbottle's 
Client  of  the  preceding  year — a  story  good  in  its  beginning — we  have 
assembled  the  components  of  which  all  his  best  later  work  was  formed. 
The  three  stories  were  built  respectively  about  Yuba  Bill,  Jack  Ham- 
hn,  and  Colonel  Culpepper  Starbottle.  They  were  ghosts  of  the  past, 
all  of  them — shrewd  politicians  of  the  Gilded  Age  had  killed  the  old 
'war-horse  of  Democracy';  sober  business  men  had  killed  the  gam- 
bler; the  railroads,  if  they  had  not  killed,  had  forced  the  stage-driver 
to  the  back-roads  and  stripped  him  of  his  glory"  (Stewart,  p.  305). 

Yuba  Bill  may  well  be  compared  with  Mark  Twain's  river  pilot; 
the  lords  of  the  Mississippi  steamers  and  of  the  Cahfornia  stage- 
coaches were  great  men  for  the  same  reasons — only  exceptionally 
competent  and  courageous  men  could  do  their  work,  and  the  com- 
munities they  served  were  completely  dependent  upon  them. 

"To  be  rebuked  thus  [as  Yuba  Bill  rebukes  one]  is  like  being  re- 
buked by  the  Pyramids  or  the  starry  heavens,"  writes  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton (Varied  Types,  p.  189).  "There  is  about  Yuba  Bill  this  air  of 
pugnacious  calm,  a  stepping  back  to  get  his  distance  for  a  shattering 
blow,  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  his  best." 

See  also  foregoing  note  on  "Captain  Jim's  Friend." 

A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's  (369-399) 

Jack  Hamhn  appears  in  twenty  of  Harte's  stories.  His  profession 
may  take  him  anywhere,  and  everywhere  he  exhibits  the  same  com- 
bination of  qualities:  audacity,  charm,  as  much  honesty  as  a  gambler 
can  get  along  with,  chivalry,  wit,  resourcefulness.  He  is  handsome 
and  always  perfectly  groomed  (hke  his  creator).  He  once  sang  in  a 
church  choir,  and  still  plays  the  organ  and  sings  in  a  fashion  to  make 
men  weep  and  regret  their  sins.  He  is  not  on  principle  averse  to  in- 
viting love  affairs  with  other  men's  wives,  but  more  than  once  (as 
in  "Brown  of  Calaveras"  and  "A  Mercury  of  the  Foot-Hills")  he 
retreats  from  such  a  situation  on  something  like  moral  grounds.  He 
is  fond  of  children,  and  they  of  him. 

A  few  of  his  other  appearances  are  in  "Brown  of  Calaveras,"  "A 
Ward  of  Colonel  Starbottle's,"  "The  Convalescence  of  Jack  Hamhn," 
"A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs,"  "An  Apostle  of  the  Tules,"  and 
"Gabriel  Conroy." 

Cf.  quotation  from  Stewart  in  note  on  "An  Ingenue  of  the  Sierras"; 
also  the  Introduction  to  these  Selections. 
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